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A  Commentary  tlluftraung  the  Poetic  nf  Jriflotlc^  by  Examples 
the  modern  Poets.      To  ivbich  is  prefix 
•  and  co)  >  fion  of  the  Ti  (inflation  of  the  Poetic* 

By  Henry  James  Pye,  Ejq.  \to.    if.   is.  Boards.  Stocli 
I792. 

'TWO  translations  of  the  Poetic  cf  Ariftotle  were  publifhed 
"■*  about  three  years  fmee,  at  a  time  when  the  English  reader  had 
only  the  mutilated  inaccurate  vcrlion  from  Dacier's  translation  ; 
and  another,  if  lefs  unfaithful,  more  inelegant  and  unplcaf- 
Thc  contending  rivals,  Mr.  Twining  and  Mr.  Pye,  we 
brought  together  in  our  fixty-eighth  volume,  and  pointed  out 
,  live  merits'.  We  perceived  faults  in  each;  and,  in  the. 
corrected  verlion,  prefixed  to  the  Commentary  before  us,  we 
find  that  Mr.   Pye  is  aware  of  fome  of  his  errors,    and  has 
republished  his  translation  more  accurately.  The  object  of  the 
Commentary  is  to  render  the  '  Poetic'  more  familiar  to  the 
h  reader,  and  to  enable  him  to  judge  how  far  the  rules 
igyritc  are   really  confonant  to   truth   and   nature. 
With  this  view,  the  illuSlrations  are  chiefly  from  modern  au- 
thors; and  the  notes,  which  could  not  be  infer  ted,  from  their 
length,  in  the  margin  of  the  Commentary,  are  added  at  the 
Sly  contain  defences  of  our  author's  translation, 
where  he  differs  from  Mr.  Twining,  and  fome  difquifitions  on 
inre  difficult  and  difputed  panaj 
juflly  remarked  by  Mr.  Pye,  that  thofe  who  looked  on 
ffdium  of  the  French  critics  havebctn 
:.     His  object  is  to  (how  what  truth  and  nature  dictate, 
illuftr  its  from  the  excellencies  ami  defects  of 

1  department.     The  circle  of  the  an- 
I,  and  their  arrangements  confined 


•. 
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titration,  have  enabled  him  to  fuggeft  more  than  could  poll*- 
bly  be  expected  in  his  iituation.  Our  author's  illullrations  are 
chiefly  from  the  beft  writers  >  and,  when  we  add,  that,  it* 
mufic  and  painting,  he  has  been  enabled  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jackfon  and  Mr.  Hodges,  in  their  refpec- 
tive  profeflions,  we  can  fcarcely  doubt  of  the  propriety  and 
ingenuity  of  the  remarks  on  thefe  fubjects. 

Of  the  notes  themfelves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  connected 
account.  We  mail  again  Jook  over  the  volume,  and  felect 
forae  pafTages  which  appear  peculiarly  interelting  and  plcafing. 
The  remarks  on  that  pailage  of  Ariilotle,  where  he  obferves 
that  we  love  to  fee  things,  m  themfelves  difgufling,  accurately 
reprefentcd,  are  jufl,  ingenious,  and  frequently  original.  We 
fliall  extract:  fome  parts  of  it.  Metaftafio  obferves,  that  to 
tender  imitation  pleafmg,  it  is  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  clearly 
feen  to  be  an  imitation. 

*  This  appears  in  painting  from  the  greater  excellence  allowed 
to  a  good  pi&ure,  compared  with  thofe  reprefentatiens  of  letters, 
lie'wfpapets  and  deal  bov.rds,  which  fometimes  really  deceive  the 
eye  ;   and  in  fculptuie,  fios»  the  great  fupcriority  of  a  fine  flattie, 
to  a  piece  of  coloured  wax-work.     Even  in  pcrfonal  mimicry,  it. 
feems  that  the  refemblance  may  be  too  linking,  as  in  the  ilory  of 
the  perfon  who  was  hiffed  for  not  imitating  the  fqueaking  of  a  pig, 
fo  naturally  as  his  competitor,  though  it  proved  to  be  the  animal 
itfelf,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  coat-     The  famecircum- 
ftance  will  be  found  in  theatrical  imitation.     An  actor  who  has" 
really  a  dc feci,  will  never  reprefent  fuch  a  defect  well  on  the  Itage. 
In  Hill's  Actor  there  is  a  very  juit  obfervation  on  this      «  There 
are  fome  characters  in  which  a  reprefentation  of  old  age  is  necef- 
fary,  but  even  in  thefe  it  is  better  that  it  fhould  be  a  pretended 
than  a  real  age  we  fee.*     The  flage  is  a  fcene  of  repref.  ntatior, 
not  realities.     M>.  Foute  pleafes  more  in  Fondlewife  than  an  old 
man  poffibly  could  :   and  the  reafon  is  evident :  we  wifh  to  fee  the 
reprefentation  of  a  ridiculous,  not  of  a  pitiable  old  felJow.     We 
expect  to  be  entertained  with  the  follies  of  age,  not  difguftcd  with 
its  infirmities.     The  poet  can  feprate  thefe  perfectly  in  the  cha- 
racter that  he  draws;  and  when  a  perfon  of  real  judgment  is  to 
feprefent  it,  he  alio  can  feparate  all  that  is  contemptible,  fxom 
what  is  the  object  '  of  companion,  and  fhew  it  fingly.'   I  remem- 
ber an  inftance  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  fpoke  Englifh  with 
the  accent  of  his  country,  performing  the  Frenchman  in  Lethe, 
on  a  private  theatre,  with  very  indifferent  effect.  Irifh  and  Sco'.ch 
characters,  it  is  true,  are  often  well  repfefentej  by  perions  of  thofe 
countries,  but  fuch  actors  are  all  able  to  ipeak  goud  Englifh  in 
Other  parts,  and  know  how  far  to  carry  the  imitation.   I  conceive 
p.  Scotchman,  cr  an  irifhman,    whole   conversion    was  always 
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flrongly   marked   by  their  rcfpeclive  dialects,  would  fuccced  no 
better  than  the  French  gentleman  I  have  mentioned; 

•  To  apply  this  to  the  illuftration  of  Ariilotlc.  Certainly  the 
pi&ure  of  a  dead  body  will  in  general  give  no  difguft,  or  excite 
no  painful  horror,  however  well  executed  :  but  a  dead  body  might 
be  lb  formed  in  wax-work,  as  abfolutely  for  a  moment  to  deceive 
the  eye,  ami  then,  even  if  the  deception  were  declared  before  its 
exhibition,  1  doubt  if  ihe  fpe-ftator  would  receive  any  other  plea- 
furc  than  what  might  ari(e  from  the  accuracy  of  the  workmnnfhip. 
But  even  in  a  picture,  if  circumftances  in  thcmfelves  really  dif- 
gufting  are  added,  horror  will  rather  be  excited  than  pleafure,  as 
::i  the  print  of  a  robber  entering  a  vault  to  plunder  it,  and  fome 
engravings  from  Holben's  celebrated  picture  of  Death's  Dance, 
which  I  have  feen.  The  fame  thing  is  incident  alfo  to  poetry,  as 
in  a  little  poem  on  the  death  °f  a  lady,  which  begins* 

*  In  yonder  grave  my  Helen  lies.' 

In  dramatic  reprefentation,  it  is  truly  obferved,  that  the 
limitation  may  be  too  exact.  From  fcenes  of  domeltic  diflrefs, 
particularly  from  the  veprefentation  of  the  Gamefter,  a  feeling 
mind  mull  rife  with  the  mod  exquifite  pain  j  and,  while  we 
feel  the  diflrefs  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Ifabella,  no  accuracy  of 
imitation  can  compenfate  for  the  uneafinefs.  In  the  artificial 
ityle,  however,  of  ailing,  in  which  flie  excels,  the  delufion 
cannot  be  long  kept  up.  The  extravagant  geftures,  the  ilu- 
4'ted  preparation  for  an  incident,  or  a  ftage-eftect,  feklom  fails 
to  lhow  in  the  moment  that  all  is  imitation. — In  another  note, 
Ma  author  refumes  the  fubject,  how  far  the  mind  can  be  de- 
ceived by  dramatic  repre fen  ration.  It  is  where  he  fpeaks  of  the 
uniries,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  words  of  Ariftotle 
mull  be  tortured,  to  bring  him  among  the  advocates  of  this 
cold  infipid  mode  of  condit^i.'ig  a  dramatic  fable.  The  pre- 
of  Ariilotle,  which  has  given  occafion  to  modern  critics 
to  alien  the  nccelnty  of  the  unity  of  time,  is,  that  *  tragedy 
endeavours  as  much  as  pofTible  to  confine  itfelf  to  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  fun,  or  only  to  exceed  it  a  little.'  On  this  it  is 
properly  remarked  that  we  arc  as  much  difgultcd  when,  during 
i:-:  minutes,  fix  hours  are  fuppofed  to  have  clapfed,  as  we  are 
when  incidents  are  confined  to  a  definite  fpace  of  time,  which 
could  not  poilibly  have  happened  in  it. 

•  In  the  ancient  drama,  wh^rc  the  action  was  never  interrupted, 
and  t:ie  iUgt  continually  occupied  by  the  chorus,  I  mufi  think  that 
probability  is  really  in  fume  mcafure  violated  when  the  fuppofed 
time  of  action  is  at  all  extended  beyond  the  actual  time  of  repre- 
sentation. Of  this  the  fippliants  of  Euripides  allord  us  a  ftrilting 
inita':c<-.      ThafetH  marches  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  gains  a  com- 
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plete  vidtory,  and  a  meflenger  returns  to  give  an  account  of  trvtf 
battle,  during  a  fhort  lyric  dialogue  between  his  mother  iEthra 
and  the  chorus.  I  appeal  to  any  unprejudiced  judge  if  the  con- 
duct of  Shakefpear,  who  moft  likely  would  have  tranfported  us  to 
Thebes,  and  made  us  fpettators  of  the  battle,  has  any  thing  fo 
really  contrary  to  probability  as  this,  or  if  any  thing  can  be  more 
unreafonable  than  the  rules  of  thofe  critics,  who,  becaufe  Arifto- 
tie  allowed  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  little  longer,  to 
a  drama  without  intervals,  would,  on  that  very  authority,  confine 
a  drama  within  intervals  to  three  hours. 

*  But  though  the  modem  drama,  from  the  breaks  in  the  repre- 
fentation,   by  the  divifion  of  afts  and  change  of  fcene,  has  not  its 
duration  marked  out  by  the  nature  of  its  compofition,  yet  if  the 
period  of  time  is  defined  by  any  circumftance  whatever,  and  events 
are  fuppofed  to  happen  in  that  period,  which  it  is  either  phyfically 
or  morally  impoffible  could  have  happened,  the  error  is  againft 
truth  and  nature,  and  not  only  againft  the  arbitrary  or  the  reafon- 
able  laws  of  the  drama  ;  and  it  rnuft  be  confelTed,  we  fometimes 
find   our  own   inimitable  dramatic  bard   erring   in   this  refpefh 
The  tragedy  of  King  Lear  will  furnifh  an  inftance  of  this  kind  of 
error.     In  the  fecond  act,  Lear  comes  in,  with  all  his  train,  to 
Regan   at   Glocefter's  caftle,  having  been  recently  affronted  by 
Goneril.     From  the  circumftance  of  the  ftorm  continuing,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  intervafrbetweeu  the  fecond  and  third  aft,  does 
not  comprehend  a  period  of  time,  much  exceeding  that  which  really 
partes,  and  the  eyes   of  Glocefter  are  put  out  on  the  fame  night,, 
juft  as  he  had  relieved  the  old  king  on  the  heath  ;  yet  in  this  time 
we  hear,:'   there  is  part  of  a  power  already  footed  to  revenge  the 
injuries  the  king  now  bears  ;'  and  Cornwall  fays,  *  the  army  of 
France  is  now  landed.'     This  rule^of  natural  unity  is  equally  ef- 
fcntial  to  the  drama,  the  epopee,   the  fable,  and  the  tale;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  moft  ftriking  flights  of  improbability,     if 
a  writer  puts  his  hero  on  a  magic  courier  that  can 

'  Put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes,' 

it  is  no  offence  pgainft  this  rule;  but  it  would  be  a  great  one  to 
make  an  army  march  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  one  night.' 

The  fad  is,  that  the  drama  is  not  a  reprefentation  of  what  hap- 
pens in  real  life, exactly  in  the  way  it  does  happen.  The  fads  are 
concentered,  the  leading  ones  chofen,  and  thewhole  connected  by 
narrative.  Diftance  and  time  are  proportionably  fhortened  ; 
and,  if  the  real  events  be  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  fcene  deline- 
ated on  paper,  the  drama  is  that  picture  concentered  by  a 
convex  mirror.  Real  time  is  not  considered  even  in  the  ancient 
dramas,  nor  can  an  event  be  eafily  conceived,  where  the  inci- 
dents 
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dents  arc  fo  clofc  as  fix  the  attention,  and,  at  the  fame  time* 
fo  intcrefting  as  to  excite  the  pafiions.  How  then  is  the  drama 
a  reprcfentation  of  nature  ?  It  is  fo  in  its  outline,  for  the 
events  may  have  happened  :  it  is  more  accurately  fo,  in  each 
diilinct  (cent,  where  the  narrative  or  the  appropriated  fenti- 
ments  engage  the  mind  by  theHfemblance  and  interell  of  real- 
ity. To  fuccecding  fcenes  we  carry  little  more  than  the  tone 
of  mind  and  the  knowledge  of  the  characters  j  and,  to  fucc\ 
ing  acts,  we  carry  thefe,lefs  vivid,  and  an  intereft  weakened  in 
proportion  to  the  interval.  Cato,  it  is  obferved,  might  have 
been  confined  with  very  little  alteration  to  the  limits  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  :  it  would  on  this  account  have  been  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worfe ;  and,  if  the  time  exceeds  that  of  the  represen- 
tation, twenty-four  hours  or  twenty-four  months  will  make 
little  difference.  The  unity  of  place  the  ancients  often  pre- 
ferred, but  it  was  from  necettity,  and  the  inconveniences  to 
which  they  were  fubjetted  in  preferving  it  mould  teach  us  to 
rejoice  that  we  have  efcaped  from  the  trammels.  Our  author 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  opinion,  that  we  have  thus 
given,  and  his  concluding  paragraph  is  too  juft  and  too  well 
exprefled  to  be  omittted. 

*  The  falfe  reafoning  of  the  French  crtics,  and  the'r  followers 
in  this  country,  has  arifen  from  the  miflaken  notion  that  dramatic 
imitation  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be  a  real  deception.  We  are 
aiFeded  by  the  general  probability  of  the  incidents  arranged  by 
the  poet,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  impreflion  of  thofr  he 
intends  fhould  work  on  the  pr.flions,  moll  forcible,  by  foftenin^, 
or  fupprefiing,  every  circumflance  which  might  at  all  intefere  wi;!i 
the  pafiions  he  wifhes  to  excite;  and  this,  when  accompanied  by 
the  recitation  and  action  of  a  good  player,  mull  have  the  llrongeit 
effict  on  the  fpeflator  ;  but  as  to  real  deception,  in  the  mofl  em- 
paflioned  fcene  of  Lear,  afted  by  Garrick,  it  never  for  an  inftant 
exifled.  The  means  of  imitation  were  always  apparent,  or,  to 
fpeak  in  the  language  of  a  late  commentator,  "  It  is  falfe  thic 
any  reprefentation  is  miflaken  for  reality,  that  any  dramatic  fable, 
in  its  materiality,  was  ever  crcd.ble,  or,  for  a  fingle  moment,  was 
ever  credited,' 

Of  the  Margites,  a  comic  poem  of  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  writ- 
ing which  the  ancients  fcarccly  ever  attempted,  our  author  give* 
fome  account.  The  hero,  Mr.  Pye  remarks,  muft  have  been 
an  abfolute  idcot ;  and,  therefore,  unfit  even  for  (he  grodlit 
farce  :  yet,  from  one  pafiage,  which  our  author  quotes  from 
the  fecond  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  he  fecms  to  think  that  there 
was  a  femblance  of  comic  character,  %otx<*  nirtraro  t^ysttumi', 
Vrmirxro  weirta^  *  much  had  he  learned,  but  all  had  learned, 
amifs.'     It  fiiouU  have  been  obferved,  however,  that  the  in- 
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terpretaticn  given  of  this  line  by  Socrates,  in  the  dialogue,  h 
very  different  ;  and,  if  we  cpnfider  the  humorous  characters 
in  the  Iliad  or  the  OdylTey,  we  fnail  find  that  the  ancients  had 
little  idea  of  blending  follies  with  excellencies,  of  {hading  faults 
fo  as  to  render  themlefs  difgufting,  and  giving  them  occasion- 
ally that  happy  mixture  of  humour  which  would  render  them 
plCafmg  for  a  time. 

Therfttes,  in  the  Iliad,  is  wicked  and  difgufting ;  Elpenor,  in 
the  OdyfTey,  is  far  from  entertaining  •,  and  it  mull  be  at  leaft 
allowed,  that  they  did  not  injure  the  caufe  of  morality  by  gild- 
ing vice,  or  making  the  reprefentative  of  the  contemptible 
coward,  for  a  moment,  pleating.  Margites,  if  we  can  trult 
the  reprefentation  of  Socrates,  and,  indeed,  of  Euftathius  and 
Suidas,  was  a  Itupid  and  a  vicious  blockhead. 

In  a  note,  which  follows  very  nearly,  Mr.  Pye  defends  Ari- 
{totle  againlt  the  accufations  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  obferves 
that  Ariftotle  had  not  given  a  proper  idea  of  comedy  in  his 
time,  when  he  ftyles  it  *  a  picture  of  nature  worfe  or  more 
deformed  than  the  original.' 

'  It  feems,  he  fay«,  to  arife  from  a  miftake  as  to  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  the  word  tvorfe,  confidered  in  a  poetical 
light.      As  Ariftotle  does  not  require  the  perfons  of  tragedy  to  be 
■    better  in  a  moral  view,   but  only  in  the  fenfe  explained  in  note  i. 
on  chap.    ji.  fo  the   characters  in   comedy,   on  which  its  poeti- 
cal dillinction  depends,  are  not,  according  to  the  obfervation  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  to  be  worfe  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
fent  time,  as  to  depravity  in  general,  but  only  to  be  more  uni- 
formly changed  with  thofe  qualities  calculated  to  excite  laughter 
than   is   ufually,  or   indeed  ever   met  with    in   real  life.     That 
Achilles  never  faid   an  abfurd   thing,  or   Therfttes  nevex  acted 
wifely,  or  ferioufly,  is  out  of  common  probability  ;   but  the  poci 
who  introduces  tbefe  perfons,  or  characters  lefembling  them,  OK 
the  tragic,  or  comic  fcene,  would  fruftrate  his   own    purpofe  if 
he  fhewei  an  inflance  of  ridiculous  abfurdity  in  Achilles,  or  feri- 
eus  rcafoning  in  Therfttes  ;  and  in  thi->  fenfe,  one  is  drawn  :>eue- , 
and  the  other  worfe  than  human  nature  in  general.    I  believe  this 
rule  is  ohferved  by  every  tolerable  dramatic  poet,  without  any  no- 
tion  of  acting  according  to    the  precepts  of  the  Stagirilc.     But; 
though  this  ii  the  general  diftinction  of  the  two  provinces  of  the 
drama,  it  does  not   follow  but  there  may  be   foine  characters  in 
comedy   not  defbtute  of  tragic  dignity,   as  tfu-we  were  evidently 
parts  of  the  Greek  tragedy  which  had  not  i  n!y  a  comic  but  even 
a  burlefque  cait.      Stiakfpeare  has  not  only   blended  tragedy  arid 
comedy  in  the  fame  piece,  but  he  often  introduces  a  firoke  of  hu- 
mour in  a  grave,   though  never  1  believe  in  a  p.ithetic  fcene  ;  and 
a  trait  ef  dignity  in  a  ridiculous  fcene.      But  be  always  prefer &s 
2  tac 
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c    u„.„ci~      in    the   field  at  Shrcwfbury,   when 

EST**-*  a  ^^zZzZZMttfi 

ri  ^L^o     LK'.ul^M  heV  333  par- 
Swr'  t-,r  .o  deilroy  .he  efficacy  of  both,  and  ,s,  therefore,  a 

merit.'  ; 

Perhaps  the  defence,  though  ingenious,  18  not  PC^T 

«unin,ed      The  beating  of  Sanmo,  in  Terence,  feems  to  have 
E  r»nrdTLS  hiehlv  humorous,  even  in  a  more  reCned  pe- 

Sff  t'f  we  h  v  fn  inftanee,  on  our  own  Itage,  in  the  beating 

fiaitious  tones  in  the  ctofct,  influence  the  .mod  and  mora  , 
Aon  extennvc  for  a  particular  examination,  and  the  conclu- 
J  orwe  Upea  n0t  $t  With  a  few  exceptions  dramatic 
S£S  begin  and  end  in  amufeme.it  only,  though 
Mache  t ha"  «  fear,  led  fomc  enterprifmg  youth,  to  the 

SSrandAe  former ^^^^V^T^^V^ 
H^XnSt  latter,  as  the  play  generally  aSed.  1  hat  we 
Sel  lefsfor  the  misfortunes  of  humbler  life,  from  feeing  peo- 
ple in  evStcd  Rations  unhappy,  is  a  refinement  which  we  tear 
SoSence  will  not  fupport.  People  acquire  rather  the  aflvc- 
Son  c f  fenfibility,  and  fomelimes  probably  even  fallibility  i. 
Increafed,  as  terror  is  increafed  by  danger  having  previoufly 
rcurred  The  latent  faculties  of  the  mind  are  excited  by 
SeTate  exercifc,  though  deadened  by  its  frequent  repetition. 
WXS^™^  opinions  with  fome  diffidence  ,  for 
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he  fubjeft  requires  a  more  attentive  examination  than  we  have 
been  able  to  afford  it,  and  a  more  extenfive  experience  than  wc 
can,  in  our  fituation,  attain.  The  following  obfervations  we 
fhall  tranferibe  from  our  author,  on  the  equitable  principle  of 
*  audi  alteram  partem.' 

*  My  opinion  of  the  idea  of  Ariftotle  receives  the  flrongeft  cor- 
roboration from  the  fragment  of  Ti modes,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet/  quoted  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  Obferver,  No.    106, 

*   Yet  he;<r  me  fpeak.     Man  is,  of  living  beings, 

By  nature  moll  unhappy.     Life  to  him 

Brings  many  a  bitter  pang.     Then  for  your  woes 

This  confolation  feek.     lie  finds  oblivion 

Of  his  own  griefs,  whofe  fufceptibie  heart 

Is  gently  drawn  to  feel  another's  fuff'rings, 

And  finds  inftruction  mingled  with  delight. 

Turn  to  the  tragic  mufe,  and  meet  relief 

In  every  fcene.     If  "  fteep'd  in  poverty 

"  Up  to  the  lips  ;"  there  Telephus  fhall  mew 

A  monarch  poorer,  and  confole  your  want. 

Say,  are  you  mad  ?     Behold  Alcmseon's  frenzy. 

Arc  your  eyes  dim  ?  .  Lo  the  Phineida?  blind  ! 

Is  your  fon  dead  ?     The  lofs  of  Niobe 

Shall  lighten  yours.     Or,  are  you  old  and  wretched  ? 

Learn  from  Oenelis.     If  unnumber'd  ills 

Worfe  than  all  thefe  mould  prefs  you,  he  who  turns 

His  thoughts  on  other's  miferics,  will  know 

With  patience  more  refign'd,  to  bear  his  own  *.' 

*  On  the  fame  principle  with  this  mode  of  reafoning,  (and  I 
fee  no  caufe  to  queftion  the  juftnefs  of  it)  may  not  the  young  wo- 
man, who  is  for  ever  weeping  over  the  diftreffes  of  a  Clariffa,  or 
a  Sydney  Biddulph.and  tracing  the  affecting  fcenes,  and  wonder- 
ful revolutions,  to  be  found  in  the  adventures  of  a  Cicilia,  or  an 
Emmeline,  have  her  feelings  fomething  deadened  to  the  lefs  inter- 
efting  diitrefftsof  ordinary  life;  or,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Arifto- 
tle, with  fome  paraphrafe,  may  not  the  paffion  of  pity  be  purged 
of  fome  of  its  more  violent  effects  in  reality,  from  being  frequently 


«  *  1  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologife  to  the  reader  for  fubftituting  a  verfion  of 
iny  own,  for  the  elegant  tranilation  of  Mr.  Cumberland.  But  my  purpoie 
required  ac  ofer  copy  of  the  original ;  efpecially  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th 
lines,  which  correfpond  10  exactly  with  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle. 

TeUTaj  c  ya.^  Hajf  T«»  ]$i>,)V  Xiiflw  >a?«» 
rifOC  a'X?,orpio;  ts  ^u^rtyxynBil;  otaidn 
M£©'AA0NHZ  affile,  '!E■a;^£»9^fa^Ma., 

excited 
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excited  for  amufement  by  fictitious  tales  |-  of  woe.  Much  lias 
been  faid  of  the  tear  of  fenfibility,  and  1  own  I  fliould  have  little 
opinion  of  the  head  or  heart  of  any  perfon,  and  efpecially  of  a 
woman,  thac  could  laugh  over  ClutiiTa,  or  fie  with  dry  eyes, 
while  Mrs.  Siddons  was  acting  lfabella  or  Helvidera.  Put  thefe 
tears  arc  the  means,  and  not  the  end  ;  or,  to  purine  the  medical 
metaphor  of  Ariftotle,  they  are  the  operation  of  the  medicine,  and 
not  its  final  efFecl ;  neither  are  thefe  feelings  always  a  tell  of  real 
humanity.  Rouflcau  obferves  fomewherc,  that  "  the  tears  which 
we  fhed  for  fictitious  forrow,  are  admirably  adapted  to  make  us 
prcud  of  all  the  virtues  we  do  not  poflefs."  Some  very  humane 
and  benevolent  men  are  fond  of  being  prefent  at  executions  ;  and 
others  will  feel  for  diftrefs  on  the  ftage,  without  having,  in  real- 
ity, any  humanity  at  all.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Pelopidas,  a'>d 
in  his  treatife  on  the  Fortune  of  Alexander,  relates  an  anecdote 
of  Alexander,  king  of  Phxrca,  one  of  the  moil  cruel  tyrants  of 
antiquity,  who,  on  being  moved  to  tears  by  the  reprefentation  of 
a  tragedy  of  Puripides,  left  the  theatre  with  confufion,  afhimed 
to  difcover,  that  he  who  was  infcniihle  to  the  fufferings  of  his  peo- 
ple, Ihould  be  fo  flrongly  afPrcled  by  the  diitrefl'es  of  Hecuba  and 
Andromache.' 

The  arguments,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  Metnftafio, 
that  the  whole  of  the  ancient  drama  was  mufical  or  modulated, 
are  very  ingenious,  and  though  not  unexceptionally  juft,  are, 
on  the  \vh6le,  accurate  and  conclufive.  The  Commentary  on 
Ariltotlc's  remark  of  the  ncccflity  of  a  fable,  contains  fome  ob- 
fervatibns  of  lingular  beauty  and  propriety.  After  remarking, 
that  we  are  ftrongly  affected  by  a  tale  of  private  diflrefs  when 
wc  are  infenfible  to  the  devaluations  of  war,  or  any  inftrument 
of  general  deftru£Uon,  he  adds  : 

•  An  error  of  the  oppofne  fide,  but  arifing  from  the  fame  caufe, 

— _^_^^_— ________^ . — _ — « 

•  f  Vay  I  be  allowed  to  quote  a  former  attempt  of  my  own,  to  fuj-p 
opinion  ? 

'  Awake  to  each  fictitious  feeling  grown, 
And  moved  by  illt  to  real  life  ui>kn>>v 
The  mind,  with  feem  '.!, 

Will  fhut  to  homely  ^nef  the  ftnlelcf*  hi  call, 
And  turn  from  want  and  pain  the  offei.dcd 
To  pour  forfcign'd  di.  reis  the  barren  • 

Ptocsnss  or  R 

1  Pc.haps  the  effect  c£  comic  imitat;on  may,  in  fome  nieafiire,  il!ufiratc  this 

not  the  repnf  ntation  of  ridtculout 

1  beyond  what  We  ever  find  in  reality,  blunt  in  fome  decree  the  foree 

:  on  characters  in  life,  which,  ire  never  fo  truly  laughable  as  the  fie  - 

. :  f.->r  as  I  1  rve»,  lau^i  •  :  a  p'eafinjj 

Kal  yaf  i  ytXtif  mi.6t;  it  htitn.     Long   fed},  liivi.i.  See  alfo  note  xiv.  ou 

t.hap 

appears 
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appears  It  the  hit  book  of  the  English  Garden.  By  making  an 
affecting  tale  the  principal  objeft,  the  fubjeft  of  the  poem  13 
thrown  entirely  into  the  background.  The  mind  is  fo  much  more 
influenced  by  the  imitation  of  human  actions  and  manners,  than 
by  any  the  moft  beautiful  defcription  of  inanimate  nature,  that 
when  they  coincide,  if  the  former  is  not  very  much  kept  down,  it 
will  entirely  defboy  all  our  intereft  in  the  latter.  The  ftory  of  Eu- 
rydice,  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  is  like  the  (ketch  of  a  mythologi- 
cal incident,  fuch  as  Niobe,  for  inft mce,  introduced  into  a  land- 
scape. But  the  pathetic  tale  of  Nerina,  and  efpecially  in  the  pe- 
culiar form  in  which  Mr.  Mafon  has  introduced  it,  takes  up  out* 
whole  attention,  and  the  embellifhment  of  the  Engtiih  Garden 
becomes  the  mere  fcenery  of  the  a&ion.  Who  will  regard  the  or- 
nament of  a  temple  who  is  looking  at  the  daughter  of  the  inno- 
cents, or  examine  the  perfpe&ive  of  an  apartment,  which  contains 
a  Beaufort  expiring  in  the  agonies  of  guilt  and  defpair.' 

The  whole  of  the  following  note  is  too  excellent  to  be  mu- 
tilated or  abridged. 

*  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  ftronger  inftance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween manners  introduced  as  fecondary  to  the  aftion,  though  ari- 
sing immediately,  and  neceflarily,  from  it;  and  their  holding  the 
firll  place,  than  the  novel  of  Tom  Jones  compared  with  T  rilliatn 
Shandy.  The  mafterly  contrivance  of  the  fable  in  the  former,  at 
once  ailonithes  and  delights  us ;  but  though  we  may  be  Itruck  with 
the  high  colouring  of  the  other,  we  foon  perceive  it  is  laid  on  pro- 
roifcuoufly  ;  we  are  amufed,,  but  we  are  not  interelled,  except  in 
thofe  parts  where  our  paffions  are  engaged  by  incident,  as  well  as 
awakened  by  quality  ;  fuch  as  the  admirable  ftory  of  Le  Fevre. 

*  I  have  often  thought  the  cenfure  palled  by  Longinus  on  the 
OdyfTey,  when  compared  with  the  Iliad,  arofe  from  his  mifappre- 
lienfion  of  this  and  another  pafTage  of  Ariftotie  ;  for  one  of  the 
reafons  he  gives  for  introducing  his  unfavourable  criticifm  en  the 
OdyfTey,  he  himfelf  tell  us,  is  to  fhew,  •  how  the  greatell  writers 
and  poets,  when  their  genius  wants  ftrcngth  for  the  pathetic,  natu- 
rally fall  into  defcription  of  manners.  Now  it  is  true,  Ariilotle 
does  chara&erife  the  Iliad  as  being  limple  and  pathetic,  the  OdyfTey 
as  co mp Heated  and  defcriptive  of  manners.  (Poetic,  chap,  xxiv.) 
But  he  obvioufly  ufes  pathetic,  as  applied  to  the  Iliad  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  his  definition  of  tragic  pathos  in  the  eleventh  chapter; 
«  the  exhibition  of  deaths,  tortures,  and  wounds  ;'  and  not  of 
that  pathos  which  Longinu?  confiders  as  a  fpecies  of  the  fublime. 
And  to  confider  the  two  poems  with  regard  to  the  pafTage  before 
us,  furely  the  OdyfTey  ftrictly  fulfils  the  idea  of  Ariftotie,  in  paint- 
ing the  manners  through  the  fable.  And  though  the  Iliad,  to  ufe 
the  language  of  the  drama,  may  be  fuller  of  bullle,  I  cannot 
think  the  fable  either  fo  well  contracted,  cr  fo  intereiling,  as  that 

of 
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8  Odyffey  ;  and  furely  if  there  is  only  equal  excellence  in  the 
firll  requifuc,  it  can,  at  leait,  be  no  fault,  to  have  fuperior  excel- 
lence in  that  which  is  allowed  to  hold  the  fecond  place.' 

la  comedy,  obferves  Ariftotle,  the  poet  firil  forms  the  fable, 
and  then  adds  cafual  names.  This  occafions  a  very  entertain- 
ing difquifition  from  our  author  on  the  influence  of  names, 
and  the  premature  information  they  afford.  It  is  true  that,  in 
our  modern  comedies,  we  have  not  Horner,  Fondlewife,  Dap- 
perwit,  and  Wildairj  but  what  is  equally  wrong,  the  hero  is 
never  called  Villars,  nor  the  unfaithful  friend  Clerimont.  1 
knew,  fays  a  young  lady,  fpcuking  we  believe  of  Betfy 
Thoughtlefs,  that  Betfy  would  be  a  widow,  for  the  author 
would  never  leave  her  with  the  odious  appellation  of  Mrs. 
Munden.  Our  Reviewer  of  novels  informs  us,  that  he  can 
tys  anticipate  theconclunon  from  the  names.  In  comedies, 
the  actors,  as  well  as  the  names,  inform  us,  who  is  to  be  the 
happy  man,  who  the  hero  and  who  the  villain.  It  were  to  be 
wilhed,  that  this  could  be  avoided  ;  for  it  deltroys  expectation, 
and  eager  curiofity  is  too  foon  gratified.  In  fome  late  plays, 
indeed,  where  the  event  is  not  too  obvioufly  anticipated,  the 
very  fleiuler  deiign  is  often  invifible  from  its  infignificance. 

Events  mult,  indeed,  be  forefeen  in  hiilorical  plays;  for  the 
poet,  who  cannot  change  the  cataftrophc,  cannot  conceal  it. 
This  part  of  the  fubjedl:  Ariftotle  clears  up  with  great  pro- 
priety. There  are  few  events  not  connected,  or  which  may 
not  be  fuppofed  to  be  connected,  with  other  circumltances  of 
intercit  and  importance.  Thefe  may  contribute  to  form  the 
plot,  and  add  to  the  play  that  intricacy  of  fable  ncceflary  to  its 
intereit,  while  the  mind  is  agrceablyentertained,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty  transferred  from  the  event,  to  the  connection  of  the  iitua- 
tions  with  the  event.  Man y  plays  on  our  ftages  owe  much 
of  their  merit  to  this  circumltance,  though  the  authors  proba- 
bly never  read  the  Poetic.  Real  fituations  are  alfo  to  be  height- 
1  by  artificial  arrangement,  for  it  mull  be  remembered,  that 
dramatic  performances  as  well  as  the  reprefentations,  are  al- 
ways on  a  larger  fcale  than  real  life  ;  and,  like  a  picture  de- 
ied  to  itrike  from  an  exalted  lituation,  the  ftrokes  arc 
broader  and  more  coarfe,  the  colouring  more  glaring. 

The  obfervations  on  the  Peripetia  and  the  Difguife  arc  judi- 
cious ;  in  many  tragedies,  it  is  well  obferved,  that  there  is 
little  change  of  fortune,  for  they  begin  with  tears,  and  the  al- 
teration a .-n  lilts  only  in  occafional  gleams  of  good  fortune. 
But  the  modern  faihion,  which  admits  of  tragedies  ending  hap- 
pily, has  this  among  other  advantages.  The  diftrefs,  in  which 
the  m;nd  ia  left  after  the  reprefcutation  of  the  Gamefter,  Ve- 
nice, 
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nice  Preferved,  Ifabella,  and  a  few  tragedies  of  a  lefs  modern 
date,  is  intolerable. 

But  we  have  been  wandering  too  heedlefsly  in  our  author's 
pleading  parterre,  and  culled  flowers  while  we  fhould  have 
purfued  our  journey.  We  trull,  however,  that  the  reader  will 
find  the  flowers  pleafirig,  and  regret  the  time  employed  in  the 
talk  as  little  as  we  have  done.   U%e  remainder  we  mujl  defer. 

Paradife  Lojl.  A  Poem  in  Twelve  Boc-ks.  The  Author  John 
.Milton.  Printed  from  the  fir  ft  and  feeond  Editions  collated* 
The  original  Orthography  ttfiored\  the  Punt? nation  corrctied 
and  'extended.  With  various  Readings:  and  Notes ;  chiefly 
Rhythmical.  By  Cape  I  Loft.  4.!o.  %_s,'fewed.  Stockdale, 
1792. 

£~\V  Milton's  greateft  work  no  manufcript  remains;  yet  the 
^two  firfl  editions,  printed  while  the  author  was  living,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cprre&ea  with  particular  care,  and  now 
Bentley  is  no  longer  fuppoied  iufailibb,  to  th  a:y  truit 

for  the  genuine  text  of  Milter..     While  typ  and  en- 

graving contend  which  {hall  mo  ft  adorn  the  only  Englifb  Epic> 
Mr.  Capel  Loft  thinks  the  Ompl  ,,mal  Edition 

more  attractive,  and  h  lifli  '  Paradife  Loft,'  in 

die  fame  ftile,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  form.  Of  this  form  the  fir  ft 
book  now  appears  as  a  fpecimer.,  and  may  probably  delight  the 
antiquary:  to  us  it  is  not  equally  attractive*  however, 
if  he  preferves  the  genuine  text,  with  only  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  fecond  edition,  as  in  the  book  before  us,  his  copy 
muft  be  valuable.  We  could  wifh  that  he  had  dome  no  more; 
but  he  feems.  to  inherit  the  genius  of  his  late  uncle,  and  has 
prefixed  different  marks  to  facilitate  the  reading,  and  aifift  the 
underftanding.  Mr.  '  Capel  was  equally  follicitous  to  convey 
his  own  feme  of  the  beauties  of  Shakfpeare  to  readers  of  a 
dull  capacity.  The  bed  that  we  can  fay  of  the  preient  attempt 
is,  that  the  marks  do  not  greatly  deform  the  page. 

If  (.  Mfhufiafm  be  an  ufeful  quality  for  an  editor,  Mr.  Capel 
Loft  pofTenes  it  in  an  ample  degree.  Common  admirers  think 
the  object,  of  their  adoration  will  attract  till  the  language  is 
forgotten  :  fome  eager  ones  will  prolong  the  period  to  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  but  that  a  work  can  be  admired  heymd  the  end 
of  time  is  a  little  incomprehensible. 

*  Of  thefe  editions  both  are  become  tnin?,  from  a  family,  of 
which  I  fhail  ever  think  with  affectkmate  efteeni,  and  whom  it 
w  11  hecame  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  heft  and  only  adequate 
fhii&vxt  to  the  honqur  of  Milton,  by  fupriying  thefe  mat-.-ri  'Is, 

indif- 
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indifpenfible  to  the  defign  of  editing  this  tranfeendent  poem,  with, 
that  accuracy  which  its  merits.  To  the  end  of  time, — and  the 
thought  feems  not  prcfumptuous,  to  add  beyond, — fuch  a  work  as 
T«l  PaRAttrsi  Lost,  mull  remain  a  glorious  and  imperifhable 
monument  of  the  application  of  the  nobleft  powers  to  the  higheft 
and  mod  excellent  purpofe.' 

The  orthography  of  Milton  is  a  fubjeft  of  forrie  curiofity: 
wc  Hull  feket  u  few  obfervations  oa  it  from  the  prefent  edi- 
tor. 

'  Tn  Onhographv,  he  feems  to  have  been  governed  rarely  by 
etymology  in  his  own,  and  more  rarely  in  words  derivative  from 
the  ancient  languages  ;  and  not  at  all  by  the  unfcttlcd  cuttom  of 
his  own  ri^c:  but  chiefly  to  have  endeavoured  fo  to  fpell,  as  mould 
either  mark  the  ufual  pronunciation  with  more  certainty  and  con- 
firtency  t'lan  the  common  mode  :  or  fuggell  fuch  an  utterance  as* 
he  thought  preferable  to  the  ear  ; — more  dignified,  or  more  im- 
prefiivt  lv  f.  Ii-mn.  —  Where  words  admit  of  being  fpelt  in  two  ways, 
as  thofc  compounded  with  the  prepofition  in  generally  do,  he  feems 
iifuaUy  to  have  preferred  the  /'  to  e  ;  and  in  fuch  words,  if  we 
fpell/-,  v.c  rtkJffl  generally,  even  now,  pronounce  /.  —  Sometimes, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  preferred  the  e,  as  better  timed  to 
the  quantity  required,  more  melodious,  and  better  cadenccd;  with. 
a  view  to  i:s  relative  efTecl  in  particular  pa{fage5.  One  leadiog 
circumttancc  pervades  his  whole  plan,  and  charatterifes  his  method 
of  Orthography  in  both  Editions  : — the  fpelling  of  the  perfonal 
pronouns  with  a  dcubie  e  where  emphatic,  and  with  a  f^ngle  where 
non-emphatic.  One  of  thefe  infhnces,  where  the  emphafis  had 
pot  been  cxprcPe\i  by  the  obfcrvatlm  of  this'  mode  of  fpelling, 
conftitutes  an  article  in  the  errata,  which  were  added  the  year  fub- 
fcqusnt  to  the  publication  of  the  pbern, 

'  Ar.  fonal  pronoun  in  the  plural  happens  to  be  frequent 

in  this  author,  and  (particularly  in  the  poem  before  u>),  mor<*j 
perhaps,  than  in  any  of  our  Engtifh  poets;  the  pronoun  their  : — 
un  .  it  is  cmphaiic,  which  it  very  rarely  is,  he  fpett  it 

thir  ;  to  ma:k  it  by  the  fhort  /",  a  vowel  of  the  quickclr  and 
lighuft  pronunciation.' 

*  In  general,  where  the  accent  f«.lU,  with  no  more  than  its  ufjal 
force,  in  fuch  words  zsjuprevie,  the  old  Englifti  fpelling,  by  the 
$a  dipthong,  prevails  :  Otherwise  when  the  r.ccent  is  enforced  by  a 

::mn  and  peculiar  pronunciation.      The  difference  v.: 
f,>und  in  ijoiuhle  and  vo/ubil :  where,  with  the  different  poiiiion 
in  the  verle,  the  orihograp  lace  itfeif  of  the  a. 

'  The  doubled  confonant  having  the  effect  of  indicating  a  Jbort 
VOv.cl,   M.iion    fpells  with   the    lirft   confonant 

doubled. 
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doubled.  He  doubtlefs  thought  it  of  lefs  importance  to  point  out 
a  Latin  derivation,  insignificant  to  thofe  who  were  not  otherwife 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  than  to  mark  and  afcertain  the 
pronunciation,  which  feems  the  prime  duty  of  orthography,  whe- 
ther in  verfe  or  profe  ;  and  in  verfe  particularly,  and  fuch  verfe 
as  Milton's,  to  mark  the  moll  accurately  timed,  moll  graceful, 
and  advantageous  pronunciation. 

'  The  r  is  particularly  circum {lanced  :  and  Milton  doubles  this 
very  peculiar  confonant,  as  the  Greeks  do,  to  mark  a  mere  for- 
cible and  animated  utterance.  The/  refembles  it  in  this  efiedl  ©f 
doubling  the  ktter,  as  may  be  cafily  obferved  in  the  difference  be- 
tween was  and  glafs.  T,  in  termination,  is  very  fimilar  to  the 
Ihort  r;  when  the  voice  rells  a  little  longer  upon  it,  ie  will  exprefs 
its  power  better.  Milton  fpells  in  both  ways,  glory,  majefty,  and 
other  words  of  that  kind.  I  have  endeavoured  to  preferve  the 
analogy,  fo  as  bed  to  indicate  the  time  and  cadence,  when  the  lait 
Syllable  is  fhort,  as,  by  following  a  flrongly  accented  fyllable,  \ 
have  preferred  j  .-  where  lefs  fhort,  ie  has  feemed  preferable.  It 
would  be  an  affront,  however,  to  any  who  are  inclined  to  read 
Milton  — an  affront,  of  which  they  are  very  undei'erving,  to  inform 
them,  that  I  do  not  mean  it  as  equivalent  to  the  long  e  ;  the  dou- 
ble e  in  our  language,  eta  in  the  Greek,  according  to  the  obiblete 
and  now  childifh  or  burlefque  pronunciation,  of  which  we  have 
abundant  inflances  in  our  old  Engliih  ballads  ;  and  of  which 
khakfpeare  (eems  to  have  intended  a  ludicrous  example  in  his  pro- 
logue to  that  itartling  interlude  in  Hamlet.  I  mean  only  an  in- 
definite and  furd  difference  of  time  *. 

*  The  e  final  is  often  in  ufe  by  Milton  :  fomelimes  as  the  e  fe 
minine  of  the  French  ;  giving  an  infenfible  prolongation  ;  fome" 
times,  feemingly,   merely    as    diilinguifhing  a  fubftantive  in  the 
plural  from  the  third  perfon  fingular,  comra&ea,  of  iia  verb.' 

Mr.  Loft  means  to  add  a  copious  index,  a  table  illustrative 
of  Milton's  ufe  and  application  of  fcripture,  Dr.  Johnfon's  and 
Mr.  Addifon's  criticifms,  with  the  moll  remarkable  modern 
tellimonies.  A  table  of  the  different  editions,  with  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  fome  of  the  moll  fcarce  copies  is  fubjoined.  From 
this  account,  our  readers  mult  judge  of  the  value  of  our  edi- 
tor's new  publication.  In  this  age  of  refinement,  we  cannot 
be  difpleaied  with  an  attempt  to  make  fimplicity  fafhionable  : 
we  fear,  however,  the  tafte  is  too  much  corrupted  by  the  glare 
of  fplendour  to  render  the  pvefent  Edition  very  fuccefsful. 
Perhapa  too,  what  feme  may  Style  fimule,  to  others  will  appear 
awkward  and  uncouth. 

./At>  a>.oyav  Jio^orav,  as  the-  Greek  mulicians  and  gnininaaridns  (with  them 
cratamiu-  was  j  past  of  muiic)  would  hive  cunfidcred  it. 
For  us,  and  for  our  tr»gvdie, 
Here  itooping  to  your  clenuncie, 
We  be£  your  hearing  pztientiie. 

See  Cibber'*  admirable  Apology. 
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T   ORU  Sheffield's  Obfervations  on  the  Commerce  of  the 
■*■*'   United  States  were  written  at  an  early  period  of  that  go- 
vernment, when  there  could  not  be  fufheient  data  for  afcer- 
ingwith  certainty  the  facts  and  conclusions  which  he  ad- 
duced, and  when  the  infancy  of  thofe  Stales  rendered  their 
commercial  profperity  an  object  of  diitant  expectation.    The 
obfervations,  however,  which  his  lordfhip  then  made,  have 
ever  fmce  been  regarded  as  the  refult  of  great  political  difcem- 
ment,  and  feem  to  have  hitherto  regulated  the  public  opinion 
refpecting  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.     Some  re- 
marks, indeed,  on  lord  Sheffield's  production  were  pubiifhed, 
we  believe  in  America,  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  they  appeared  to 
be  the  offspring  rather  of  national  enthufiafm  than  of  pofitive 
enquiry,  and,  therefore,  made  little  or  no  impreffion  unfavour- 
able to  the  citabliflimcnt  of  the  principles  maintained  by  bis 
lordfhip.     Of  a  very  different  nature  is  the  explicit  Examina- 
tion now  before  us,  which  reitson  the  public  authority  of  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States  of  America.     The 
author,  by  his  department  in  the  treafuryof  thofe  States,  has 
had  the  means  of  the  belt  information,  and  we  cannot  fuppofe 
that,  in  fubmitting  his  itatementof  facts  to  the  public,  he  could 
have  any  rational  motive  to  deviate  from  official  fidelity.     On 
this  account,  the  Examination  feerns  fully  entitled  to  the  cre- 
dit attached   to    authenticity  ;    and,    however  much  it  may 
tend  to  diminifh  the  cxtenfive  profpect  of  Britifli  commerce, 
delineated  perhaps  with  fomc  partiality  bv  lord  Sheffield,  we 
lli-ill  faithfully  detail  the  prcfent  author',  i 
of  correcting  errors,  which,  while  they  mifiead,  can  never  be 
productive  of  advant  - 

This  Examination  vvlis  commenced  in  the  American  Mufeurn 
for  March  1791,  and  continued  in  the  months  following] 
cireumftances  permitted,  till  July  latt.  The  author  beg 
with  t!ic  carrying-trade,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  lord  Shef- 
field, is  loft  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  American  States,  by 
ir  choice  of  independence.  His  lordffiip's  feveuth  table 
dates  the  inward  tonnage  of  all  the  Britith  provinces  in  North 
America,  in  1770,  to  hive  been  365,100  tons.  From  this 
to  be  deducted  the  ent:  N   wfoundland,  Ca- 

nada, Nova-Sco  ..-o  Floridas,  tl  .»cr- 

muda,  being  33,450  ■>  the  entries  in  thofe 

provinces  that  are  now  the  V  42  tons. 

The 
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The  (hips  owned  by  Britifh  fubjects,not  rcfident  in  thofe  thir-» 
teen  provinces,  are  alfo  to  be  deducted  from  the  computation 
of  lord  Sheffield.  Champion  confiders  thefe  to  have  been 
nearly  the  whole  in  the  European  trade  j  but  though  this  fup- 
pofition  is  believed  to  be  erroneous,  the  amount  of  them^ 
doubtlefs,  muft  have  been  very  eonfiderable.  We  are  inform- 
ed, however,  that  the  return  of  entries  of  American  veffels 
for  the  laft  year,  rendered  by  the  treafury  to  the  houfe  of  the 
reprefentatives,  though  known  to  have  been  incomplete  from 
inevitable  caufes,  amounts  to  upwards  of  363,000  tons,  ex- 
elufive  of  fuhing  veffels.  From  this  ftatement  the  author  in- 
fers, that  the  carrying-trade,  which  refults  almoft  entirely  from 
an  agriculture  that  fully  lades  650,000  tons  of  veflels  to  foreign 
ports,  is  confiderably  greater  than  what  the  American  States 
enjoyed  as  Britifh  provinces.  A  very  beneficial  coafting-trade' 
(employing  above  100,000  tons)  he  affirms  has  likewife  grown 
up,  partly  from  the  variety  of  productions  and  mutual  wants, 
and  partly  from  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  which  it 
was  believed  the  United  States  could  never  attain,  and  with 
which  Great  Britain  alone  ufed  to  fupply  that  country. 

Beef  and  pork,  according  to  lord  Sheffield,  are  not  likely  to 
become  eonfiderable  articles  of  export,  fo-as  to  interfere  with 
Ireland  for  fome  time.  The  medium  annual  Quantity  exported 
from  the  provinces,  before  the  late  revolution,  he  ftates  at 
23,635  barrels.  The  examiner,  however,  informs  us,  that 
their  treafury-return,  for  the  laft  year,  exhibits  66,000  barrels, 
betides  2,500  barrels  of  bacon,  5,200  head  of  horned  cattle, 
and  an  equal  number  of  hogs.  Befides  this  exportation,  we 
are  told  that  263,000  tons  of  veffels  were  victualled  from  the 
American  markets.  The  medium  price  of  the  pork  was  thir- 
ty-feven -fhillmgs  fterling,  and  that  of  beef  twenty-eight  {hil- 
lings. The  author  thence  affirms,  .that  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  the  American  States  will  offer  to  all  foreign  nations  fuch 
quantities  of  fait  pfovifions,  efpecially  of  beef,  as  muft  feri- 
ouflv  affect  Ireland,  where  that  article  is  fold  at  almoft  a  third 
of  additional  price. 

With  refpect  to  teas,  lord  Sheffield's  opinion  was,  that  as 
the  Englifh  Ealx  India  company  can  afford  to  fell  them  on  equal, 
if  not  on  better  terms,  than  the  Dutch,  or  any  other  nation  iti 
Europe,  there  is  no  danger  of  lofing  the  American  market. 
But,  according  to  the  examiner,  the  teas  imported  by  the 
American  merchants  directly  from  China,  in  the  hit  year, 
were  two  millions  fix  hundred  and  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
ifty-two  pounds,  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  confumption 
of  the  United  States. 

The  writer  of  the  Obfervations  had  pronounced  it  to  be  his 
-opinion,  that  fait  would  be  taken  indifcriminately  from  Europe : 

3  '  thereby 
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'  thereby  miflcading  (fays  the  examiner)  the  government  and 
people  of  England  into  a  belief,  that  they  will  have  a  chance 
of  fupplying  a  confiderable  proportion.'  The  Bririfh  fait,  we 
are  told,  is  what  is  called  fine  in  America,  from  the  fmall  fize 
of  the  cryftals.  Of  this  kind  the  price  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  coarfe,  and  not  a  twentieth  bufliel  was  imported  before  the 
prefent  year,  it  being  little  ufed  but  at  the  table,  and  inconve- 
nient to  export  to  the  interior  country  \  but  the  new  duty,  near 
the  eighth  of  a  Mexican  dollar,  will  render  its  importation  very 
unprofitable  in  future.  A  bufliel  of  rock  or  alum  fait,  as  it  is 
termed,  from  the  fize  of  the  cryftals,  will  go  as  far  in  ufe,  as 
a  bufliel  and  a  half,  or  two  bu(hels  of  the  finer  kind ;  and  the 
duty  is  equal.     We  are  informed  befides,  that  the  American 

frain  and  lumber  (hips  to  Portugal,  their  tobacco  fliips  to 
Vance,  their  corn,  flour  and  lumber  (hips  to  Spain,  their  vef- 
fels  to  the  Cape-<te-Verd  and  Weft  India  Iflands,  are  accom- 
modated with  ballafts  of  fait,  which  is  cheap  and  plentiful  in 
thofe  places,  and  beneficial  to  the  timbers  of  a  vefTel.  The 
author  adds,  that  the  liberation  of  this  article  in  France  will 
occaGon  it  to  be  better  made  there  in  future,  and  the  French 
will  consequently  fupply  die  American  States  with  larger  quan- 
tities than  formerly.  The  approximation  of  their  fettlements 
to  the  fait  fprings,  and  the  increafe  of  white  population  on  the 
fouthern  coafts,  will,  it  is  likewife  faid,  occafion  great  additions 
to  the  quantity  made  at  home. 

Shoes,  lord  Sheffield  had  obferved,  were,  and  muft  continue 
to  be  imported  in  confiderable  quantities,  and  principally  from; 
Britain.  The  prefent  author  fays,  it  is  probable  that  not  lef$ 
than  eight  millions  of  pairs  of  (hoes,  boots,  half  boots,  gue- 
tres,  flippers,  clogs,  and  golofhoes,  are  annually  confumed  in 
or  exported  from  the  United  States.  Their  population  proves 
to  be  near  four  millions ;  and  if  each  perfon  wears  a  quantity 
of  thofe  manufactures,  equivalent  to  two  pairs  of  (hoes  per  an- 
num, the  number  will  be  made  up.  Of  this  quantity,  only 
70,450  pairs  of  (hoes,  boots,  &c.  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  the  laft  year.  Tanned  leather,  weighing 
22,698  pounds,  was  exported  within  the  fame  time,  and  5700 
pair  of  boots  and  ihoes.  Of  unmanufactured  hides,  only  230 
were  (hipped  abroad.  The  leather  branch,  the  examiner  fays, 
is  the  fecond  in  England,  and  it  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  her  fta- 
ple  manufactures.  In  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  that 
the  flioemaker's  wares  alone  appear  to  be  more  in  value  than 
one-fourth  of  their  exports :  and  as  New  England  is  their 
greateft  cattle  country,  it  is  plain,  fays  the  author,  that  its  in- 
habitants muft  be  in  a  confiderable  degree  indemnified  for  the 
fiflTccIs of  thofe  regulations  which  operate  towards  a  diminution 
of  their  fiflierics. 
C  R.  N.  Ar.  (VII.)  Jan.  1793.  C  Paper, 
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Paper,  it  was  alledged  by  lord  Sheffield,  would  continue  t& 
be  fent  in  confiderable  quantities  from  England  ;  and  that 
though  fome  coarfe  paper  for  newfpapers  is  made  in  America* 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  In  contradiction  to  this,  wc 
are  told,  that,  from  a  return  made  to  the  manufacturing  fociety 
at  Philadelphia,  it  appears,  that  there  are  forty-eight  paper 
mills  in  Pennfylvania  alone.  Five  more  are  building  in  one 
county  of  that  State.  Others  exift  in*  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New-Jerfey*  New- York,  and  New-England  ;  and  factories  of 
paper-hangings  are  faid  to  be  carried  on  with  great  fpirit  in 
Bofton,  New-Jerfey,  and  Philadelphia. 

In  the  opinion  of  lord  Sheffield,  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
Weft  India  rum  ufed  in  America,  except  a  fmall  quantity  from 
Demarara,  and  fome  from  St.  Croix,  may  be  fupplied  by  the 
Britifh  iflands.  The  examiner  gives  the  following  fcale,  a»" 
what  may  be  refied  on,  refpe&ing  the  prefent  ftate  of  this 
commodity  in  the  United  States.  If,  fays  he,  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  melafies,  of  diftilled  fpirits  imported,  and  of  diftilled 
fpirits  made  at  home,  of  fruit  and  grain,  mould  be  divided 
into  132  parts,  it  would  ftand  thus  : 

Parts. 

Melafles  imported  would  be  -  -  do 

Britifh  Danifh,  and  other  rum, 
taffia,  brandy,  geneva,  arrack, 
cordials,    and    other    diftilled 
fpirits  imported,  would  be         *  •»  *  37 

Spirits  diftilled  from  the  native 
fruits  and  grain  of  the  United 
States  would  be  at  leaft        *  *  35 

Total  132 

It  is  afertained,  the  author  adds,  that  the  Britifh  fpirits  are 
Jiot  more  than  21  parts  of  the  fecond  item  of  37  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Weft  India  rum,  fupplied  by  all  nation?,  is  re- 
duced to  one- fourth  of  the  American  confumption  and  fale  of 
diftilled  fpirits  to  foreign  nations. 

In  Number  2.  of  the  Examination,  the  author  proceeds  to 
remark  upon  timber,  fcantling,  boards,-  mingles^  ftaves,  head* 
ing,  and  hoops,  under  the  general  denomination  of  lumber. 
Tiiefe  articles  are  mentioned  as*  being  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance to  the  Irifli  provifion  trade,  to  Britifh  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures in  general,  and  particularly  to  the  profitable  ma- 
nagement of  Weft  India  eftates.  Lord  Sheffield  is  of  opinion, 
that  mod  of  them  may  be  imported  from  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  on  as  good,  if  not  better  terms,  than  from  the  Uni- 
Bcd  States ;  and  that  Nova  Scotia  would^at  leaft  fc£  fome  time, 
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nave  little  elfe  to  depend  on,  but  her  fifherics,  provifions,  and 
cutting  of  lumber.  But,  according  to  the  examiner,  there 
were  {hipped,  in  the  year  1790,  from  the  United  States  to 
Nova  Scotia  alone,  540,OCX)  of  (laves  and  heading,  924,980 
feet  of  boards,  285,000  mingles,  and  16,000  hoops. 

Linfeed  and  painter's  colours,  the  author  maintains,  are  now 
very  little  fupplied  by  Great  Britain ;  and  he  informs  us,  that 
the  Irilh  demand  for  the  linfeed  of  the  United  States,  is  about 
42,000  hogfheads.  Of  coaches  and  other  carriages,  which 
appear  to  be  numerous,  in  the  United  States,  lord  Sheffield, 
the  author  obferves,  feems  to  have  expected  a  confidcrable 
importation  from  Great  Britain;  but  the  examiner  affirms,  that 
though  they  might  be  obtainedon  credit  from  England,  no  more 
than  live  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  carriages  or  parts  of  car- 
riages, were  imported  in  the  year  following  Augull  1789,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  numerous  travellers  and  emigratots:  and  220 
carriages  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  within  the  fame 
year.  It  is  faid,  that  all  the  wood  and  iron  work,  and  harnefs 
and  other  leathern  materials,  frequently  the  brafs  Work,  fringe* 
Jace,  and  lately  the  plated  work,  are  made  in  America.  Lord 
Sheffield,  the  author  adds,  fecms  to  have  expected  a  confider- 
able  importation  of  thefe  articles  ;  but  he  did  not  advert  to  the 
poffibility  that  the  manufacturers  themlelves  would  emigrate 
to  America  ;  an  event  which  is  every  day  taking  place. 

Refpe£ling  medicines  and  drugs,  the  author  obferves  that 
Great  Britain  poffefles,  from  nature,  lefs  of  thefe  commodi- 
ties than  the  United  States.  He  admits  that  there  is,  at  prefent* 
a  confiderable  importation  of  thefe  commodities  from  Great 
Britain;  but  hefitates  not  to  affirm,  that,  from  the  enterprifing 
fpirit  of  his  countrymen,  the  natural  productions  of  the  differ- 
ent flates*  and  chemical  fkill,  it  mull  decreafe  every  year. 

Nails,  fpikes,  and  their  manufactures  of  iron,  and  thofe  of 
fteel,  are  placed  fecond  in  the  lift  of  articles,  in  which  it  is 
alledged  Great  Britain  will  fuflain  little  conipetition.  But  the 
iron  branch)  we  are  told,  is  extremely  profperousin  the  United 
States.  In  MafTachufett's  there  were  feventy-fix  iron  works, 
many  of  them  fmall,  in  1784.  The  Virginia  works  make" 
above  5,300,  tons  of  iron*  The  flitting  and  rolling  mills  of 
Pennfylvania  are  ascertained  to  cut  and  roll  1500  tons,  or 
3,360,000  lbs.  per  annum  :  and  fo  completely,  fays  the  au- 
thor, do  they  refill  the  objection  of  manual  labour,  which  ii 
conftantly  urged  againft  American  manufactures,  that  they 
employ  only  twenty*five  hands.  In  the  Hate  lall  mentioned, 
there  are  faid  to  be  alfo  fixteen  furnaces,  and  thirty-feven  large 
forges.  In  Ncw-Jcrfcy  alone,  in  the  year  1789,  the  number 
of  forges  was  feventy-nine,  and  of  furnaces  eight.  M^hough 
the  details  are  not  fo  well  known,  it  is  faid  they  are  ver\ 
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merous  in  Maryland,  and  mod  of  the  ftates  *,  and  are  annnally 
increafing,  particularly  in  interior  fituations. 

Flour  and  wheat  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  lord  Sheffield, 
the  befl  ftaples  for  the  United  States  to  depend  on  j  becaufe, 
as  he  obferves,  in  general,  the  demand  in  Europe  is  uncertain. 
The  examiner,  however,  feems  to  invalidate  fufficiently  his 
lord  (hip's  ideas  on  this  fubje£t,  from  a  report  of  the  Britiih 
privy-council,  of  March  1790,  and  fome  other  obfervations. 
Gunpowder,  it  has  been  affirmed,  would  be  imported  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  manufactured  in  America.  The  price  of  this 
article  has  been  reduced  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  to  fixteen 
dollars,  or  3I.  12s.  fterling  per  100  wt.  by  the  free  importation 
of  brimitone  and  falt-petre  from  India  and  other  countries. 
The  American  merchants  ufually  pay  for  it  in  England  at  the 
rate  of  75  or  76  (hillings  flerling,  after  deducting  the  drawback 
on  exportation.  Twenty-one  powder-mills,  it  feems,  have 
been  erected  in  Pennfylvania  alone,  fince  the  year  1768,  or 
1770.  Four  new  ones  are  now  building  in  that  ftatej  and  the 
author  adds,  it  is  certain  they  will  be  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  the  demand,  whether  it  be  for  home  confumptionor  export- 
ation. 

The  fubject  next  considered  by  the  examiner,  is  the  ability 
of  Great  Britain  to  make  her  mips  the  carriers  for  the  United 
States.  This  propofition  has  been  maintained  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  lord  Sheffield,  but  it  is  warmly  contefted  by  the  prefent 
author.  He  obferves,  on  this  fubjett,  that,  by  a  return  which 
is  incomplete,  the  American  {hips  are  fo  numerous,  as  to  have 
amounted  to  360,000  tons'of  veflels  laden  in  their  ports,  while 
thofe  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  were  225,000 
Ions. 

Number  3.  of  the  Examination  fets  out  with  fine  and  coarfe 
fiats.  The  author  of  the  Obfervations  had  remarked,  that 
the  high  price  of  wool  and  labour  muft  induce  the  Ame- 
ricans to  import  the  felt  and  common  hats.  In  anfvver  to  this 
remark,  the  examiner  adduces  a  ltatement,  {hewing  how  prof- 
perous  the  hatting  bufmefs  is  in  each  of  the  American  provin- 
ces; and  that  no  lefs  than  12,34.0  hats  are  annually  made  in 
the  four  counties  beyond  the  Allegany  mountains. 

All  fchool-books  and  common  books,  in  the  opinion  of  lord 
Sheffield,  might  be  fent  cheaper  from  Britain,  than  they  can 
be  printed  in  America.  But  the  examiner  proceeds  to  {hew, 
that  the  great  and  conftant  increafe  of  paper-mills  in  the 
United  States,  the  extenfion  of  thole  longefl  erected,  the  efta- 
bliihment  *  of  type-founderies,  and  the  introduction  of  en- 
■gravei.s  and  book-binders,  have  made  a  greater  change  in  regard 
to  the  bufmefs  of  book-printing,  than  has  happened  with  re- 
fpetl  to  any  other  equally  valuable  branch  of  manual  art.' 

The 
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The  author  afterwards  examines  fome  general  propofitions, 
advanced  by  lord  Sheffield,  which  he  likewife  endeavours  to 
invalidate  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  ob- 
servations on  thofe  fubjedts. 

Number  4.  contains  the  articles  of  naval  {lores,  pot  and 
pearl  aihes,  and  horfes.  Lord  Sheffield  was  of  opinion,  that 
Ruilia  would  interfere  much  with  the  American  States  in  the 
fupply  of  naval  Itores.  The  author  of  the  Examination, 
however,  adduces  a  table  to  evince  that  the  United  States  have 
not  fuffered  from  the  competition  of  Ruffia,  or  any  other 
country  ;  but  that  in  this  article,  like  moil  others,  they  expe- 
rience the  advantage  of  being  an  open  market,  free  from  the 
Britifh  monopoly,  which  exilted  before  the  Revolution. 

Pot  and  pearl  afhes,  lord  Sheffield  ventures  to  affirm,  can  be 
made  to  greater  advantage  in  Canada  and  Nova-Scotia,  than 
elfewhere  in  America,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  wood.  In 
reply  to  this  remark,  the  examiner  obferves,  that  the  number 
of  people  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  Britifh  colonies,  is» 
perhaps,  160,000,  or  180,000,  while  the  United  States  have 
more  than  twenty  times  their  number  ;  of  whom  two-thirds 
inhabit  countries  much  more  abundant  in  wood  and  timber  than 
Canada  and  Nova-Scotia.  Though  lord  Sheffield  fuppofes  that 
the  United  States  would  yield  lefs  of  pot  and  pearl  aflies  than 
they  had  formerly  done,  the  examiner  affirms,  that  the  return 
of  the  American  treafury  has  exhibited  the  large  quantity  of 
8,568  tons,  though  the  export,  on  the  medium  of  1768,  1769, 
and  1770,  was  only  2008  tons,  and  5  cwt. 

Lord  Sheffield,  the  author  obferves,  treats  the  article  of 
horfes  with  great  ingenuity.  His  lordfhip  raifes  expectations 
in  the  government  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  Well 
Indies  may  draw  fupplies  of  thefe  ufeful  animals  from  Canada, 
and  confiders  Nova  Scotia  as  having  greatly  the  advantage  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  her  capacity  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  them.  This  author,  however,  affirms,  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  article,  in  proportion  to  the  value,  in  which  the 
Britifh  iflands  fuffer  more  deeply,  at  prefent,  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  States,  than  in  that  of  horfes.  The  country 
of  the  United  States,  he  obferves,  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  raifing  of  horfes,  and  affords  them  in  great  numbers.  The 
exportation  of  them  in  the  year  1770,  which  was  entirely  to 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  was,  by  lord  Sheffield's  tables,  6,692; 
and  the  exportation  of  them,  by  the  treafury  return,  was 
8,628,  befides  237  mn 

The  author  again  investigates  fome  other  general  propofitions, 
for  which  we  muft  refer  to  the  pamphlet. 

Nuiiber  5.  treats  of  the  population  of  America,  and  other 
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general  fubjedts.  Lord  Sheffield  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Ame- 
rican population  is  not  likely  to  increafe  as  it  has  done  on  the 
coafls  ;  that  the  inhabitants  had  fell  off  in  numbers  1784  ;  and 
that  the  emigration  from  the  United  States  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. The  examiner,  however,  fays,  that  there  feems,  from 
the  returns  already  received,  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  the  Americans  will  prove  more  than  3,900,000,  by  the 
cenfus  taken  from  Auguft  1790,  to  April  1791,  inclufive. 

Numbers  6  and  7,  with  the  additional  notes,  treat  entirely  of 
general  fubjedts,  which  we  muft,  likewife,  leave  undetailed.    ' 
We  have  extended  the  account  of  this  production  beyond 
the  limits  ufually  allotted  to  a  pamphlet ;  but  fuch  a  detail 
feemed  necefiary,  not  only  confidering  the  general  credit  given 
to  lord  Sheffield's  Obfervations,  but  the  importance  of  the 
fubjedl  both  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.     So  far 
as    the    author    of    the  Examination  has    appealed  to  fa£ts^ 
we  fhall  not  conteft  either  the  fidelity  or  accuracy  of  his  ftate- 
ments.     His  conjectures,  however,  concerning  the  future  pro- 
grefs  of  thofe  States  in  the  career  of  profperity,  may  be  liable 
to  the  fame  illufion  which  he  afcribes  to  the  expectations  of  lord 
Sheffield.  In  both  cafes  it  is  poffible  that  the  parties  may  not  be 
entirely   exempt  from   the    influence  of   national   partiality. 
From  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  prefent  author,  many  of 
his  lordfhip's  conclufions  are  doubtlefs  ftrongly  invalidated  ; 
but  it  argues  no  defect  of  fagacity,  to  have  received  imperfect 
information  ;  and  there   is  reafon  to  think  that  lord  Sheffield's 
conjectures  have  been  obviated  chiefly  by  that  extraordinary 
fpirit  of  enterprife,  which  commonly,  at  firft,  diftinguifhes  a 
people  that  have  fuccefsfully  ailerted  their  own  independence; 
by  the  general  fervor,  likewife,  of  promoting  internal  improve- 
ments, which  might  render  them  equal  in  political  importance 
to  the  nations  of  Europe  •,  and  perhaps  by  a  mutual  emulation 
in  the  different  States  ;  than  which  nothing  is  found  to  be  more 
productive  of  vigorous  exertions  among  mankind. 

Tithes  indefenfible :  or,   Obfervations  on  the  Origin  and  Effefls 
of    Tithes.      Addrefjed   to   Country    Gentlemen*       %vo.    2s. 

'Cadell.     1792. 
*TpriE  payment  of  tithes  has  long  been  confidcred  as  a  public 

•*•  grievance  in  this  country,  and,  the  complaint  againft  them 
feems  continually  to  increafe,  in  proportion  to  the  fpirit  of 
agricultural  improvement  which  now  eminently  actuates  the 
nation.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  affirms  them 
to  be  not  only  mod  pernicious  in  their  effects,  but  clearly  in- 
confiftent  with  the  genuine  principles  of  the  conftitution.  He 
readily  acknowledges,  that  under  the  Jewifh  government, 
tithes  were  of  divine  appointment,  bu,t  obferves  that  they  ceafed; 
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■with  the  theocracy  ;  and  that  the  clergy  have* at  length  fo  far 
reliriquiftied  die  plea  of  divine  right,  that  they  now  claim 
tithes  under  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  exifting  laws 
of  their  country. 

In  the  New  Teftanicnt,  as  our  author  remarks,  we  find  no 
prefcribed  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  Chriftian  prieflhood. 
During  the  firfl  two  or  three  centuries,  weekly  or  monthly  of- 
ferings were  made  by  the  Chriftians,  according  to  their  ability, 
and  the  collection  was  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  poor.  But  thofe  offerings  were  voluntary, 
and  not  exacted  by  any  canon  or  legal  authority.  Before  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  the  firfl  Chriftian  emperor,  ecclefiaftical 
endowments  were  little  known.  But  in  the  year  322,  he  pub- 
lished an  edict,  permitting  his  fubjeets  to  grant  to  the  clergy 
as  much  of  their  property  as  they  plcafed  •,  and,  in  refpect  of 
himfelf,  he  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  munificence  towards 
them. 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  author  obferves,  tenths  were  of- 
fered in  fome  parts  of  Italy  for  facrcd  ufes,  and  the  regular 
payment  of  them  was  urged  by  the  clergy  with  great  zeal.  In 
fcveral  places,  they  received  the  tenths  as  treafurers  for  the 
poor,  and  promifed  to  diflribute  them  for  their  relief.  Am- 
brofe,  the  bifhop  of  Milan,  fays  he,  about  this  time,  infifled 
much  on  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  threatened,  that  if  the 
people  would  not  give  a  tenth,  God  would  take  away  from  them 
the  other  nine  parts,  and  reduce  them  to  a  tenth.  Auguftine, 
the  bifhop  of  Hippoo,  denounced  the  fame  punifhment  on  thofe 
who  would  not  pay  tithes,  but  he  urged  the  expedient  for  the 
purpofe  only  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

About  the  year  597,  Auftin,  a  monk  of  St.  Andrew's  at 
Rome,  was  fent  into  England  by  pope  Gregory  the  Firfl,  to 
fpread  the  knowledge  of  Chriftianity  amongfl  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  introduce  a  fyflem  of  church-government.  Af- 
ter a  fhort  time,  the  king  of  Kent  gave  Auftin  fome  lands  for 
the  maintenance  of  himfelf  and  thofe  ecclefiaflics  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  ;  and  donations  being  likely  to  increafe, 
he  defired  the  advice  of  pope  Gregory  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  fhould  difpofe  of  the  gifts  and  offerings  of 
Chriftians.  Gregory  anfwered,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
church  to  divide  them  into  four  parts;  to  give  one  to  the 
bifhop,  another  to  the  clergy,  a  third  to  the  poor,  and  to  ap- 
propriate a  fourth  to  the  repairs  of  the  church.  It  was  not 
until  a  much  later  period,  the  author  obferves,  that  the  clergy 
claimed  as  their  own  property,  thofe  effects  which  were  cn- 
trufted  to  them  as  ftewards,  and  a  large  proportion  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  allot  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
and  the  fupport  of  places  of  public  worfhip. 
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The  author,  arguing  from  thefe  principles,  obferves  that 
tpe  clergy  of  modern  times,  who  fpeak  of  all  deductions  from 
tithes  in  kind  as  frauds  on  the  church,  (hould  remember  that 
their  conduct  in  appropriating  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
church  to  their  own  ufe,  is  a  manifeft  deviation  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  rnmifters  of  Chriftianity :  that  tithes  were 
not  originally  given  to  the  clergy  as  their  exclufive  property ; 
thai  an  ancient  canon,  afcribed  to  Egbejrt  arghbifhop  of  York, 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  directs,  that  tithes  ffiall  be 
'divided  into  three  parts;  one  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  one 
for  the  poor,  and  the  third  for  the  clergy ;  and  that  diftribu- 
tion  fhall  be  made  of  them  '  coram  teftibus,'  before  wit- 
aeries. 

In  corroboration  of  the  canon  of  Egbert,  Selden  mentions, 
that  in  the  collection  of  canons,  known  by  the  title  pf  *  Statuta 
Synodorum,'  found  in  the  abbey  of  St  Auguftine  in  Canter- 
bury, there  is  a  chapter  *  De  Divifione  Decimavum,'  in  which 
are  given  directions  for  the  divifion  of  tithes  into  three  parts, 
before  witnejfes.  The  author  adds,  that  from  the  laws  of 
Ethelred,  and  feveral  others,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
jt  was  long  the  cuitom  to  divide  tithes  into  three  parts, 
after  the  more  ancient  praclice-of  dividing  them  into  four  parts 
had  ceafed. 

.  It  appears,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century, 
the  diocefe  of  Canterbury  was  divided  into  parifhes,  and  a. 
clergyman  was  appointed  to  refide  in  each  of  thofe  divifions. 
Before  this  time,  the  clergy  lived  in  the  houfes  of  bifhops,  or 
in  houfes  of  their  own,  and  travelled  into  diftant  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purpofe  of  preaching  the  gofpel  and  admini- 
stering the  facraments.  But  a  regular  prpvifion  was  now  made 
for  the  clergy  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  by  the 
impofition  of  a  tax,  or  kirklhot,  upon  every  village.  Rich, 
men  likewife  were  encouraged  to  build  churches  in  their  own 
dtmefnes,  and  they  and  their  fucceflbrs  were  declared  the  pa- 
trons of  them. 

In  the  eighth  century  fuperftition  made  greater  progrefs  than 
in  any  former  period.  Many  monr.'leries  were  built  in  fevera| 
parts  pf  England,  and  people  of  all  forts  flocked  into  them. 
With  the  abjeft  credulity  of  the  laity,  increased  the  knavery 
and  rapacity  pf  the  clergy  :  and  it  appears  from  the  canons  of 
a  general  council,  held  under  the  pope's  legates,  it  was  now 
boldly  affirmed,  that  a  tenth  of  all  the  pofieffions  of  the  laity 
were  due  to  i.he  clergy  '  jure  divino.' 

Before  the  eighth  century,  no  law  for  the  payment  of  tithes 
\s  to  be  found.  *  According  to  Blackitone,  the  firft  mention  of 
any  written  Englifli  law  for  this  purpofe,  is  in  a  fynodical  de- 
cree?  pr  canon,  pf  the  year  780  ;  which,  though  it  ftrongfy 
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icnjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  in  general,  was  not  obligatory 
On  the  laity. 

About  the  year  794,  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia,  treacheroufly 
murdered  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  and  fcized  his 
kingdom,  at  a  time  whenlEthelbert  was  on  a  vifit  to  OfFa,  with 
intent  to  afk  his  daughter  Elfrida  in  marriage.  But  the  confeience 
of  Ofta  accufing  him  of  this  heinous  crime,  he  made  a  journey 
to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  pope's  pardon ;  which  the  latter  granted 
him,  on  condition  that  he  would  be  liberal  to  the  clergy. 
Offa,  therefore,  gave  to  the  church  the  tithes  of  his  whole 
kingdom  j  exclufivc  of  the  tax  called  Peter-pence,  confifling 
of  one  penny  yearly  on  every  family  in  his  dominions,  as  a 
donation  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  854,  Ethel  wolf,  a  weak  and  fuperftitious  prince, 
who  had  been  defigned  for  the  church,  and  it  is  faid  by  fome 
Was  actually  in  holy  orders,  made  a  grant  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  lands  throughout  his  kingdom,  to  the  church  and  minifters 
pf  religion,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  with  all  the  privileges  of  a 
free  tenure,  and  discharged  from  all  fervices  to  die  crown,  and 
all  other  incumbrances  incident  to  lay-fees. 

In  the  vear  928,  a  grand  council  was  held  by  king  Athcl- 
ftan,  the  nrft  canon  of  which  refpecls  the  payments  of  tithes. 
He,  there,  by  the  advice  of  his  archbilhop  and  other  bifhops, 
ftri£lly  enjoins  all  his  reeves,  in  die  name  of  God  and  all  his 
fainti,  to  pay  the  jufl  and  dye  tithes,  both  of  the  cattle  and 
corn  out  of  all  his  lands  ;  and  he  ljkewife  ordains  that  all  his 
bifhops  and  aldermen  fhall  pay  die  tithes  of  their  lands  ;  con- 
cluding with  the  following  fentence,  '  and  let  us  remember  it 
is  threatened  in  the  Gofpel,  that  if  we  will  not  pay  oyr  tithes, 
the  tenth  part  (hall  only  be  left  us,  and  the  other  nine  fhall  be 
taken  from  us.' 

With,  refpeft  to  the  above  denunciation,  our  author  juflly 
obferves,  that  it  is  a  grofs  falfity,  and  nothing  like  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  goff>els. 

He  further  remarks,  that,  from  the  canon  lafl  mentioned,  it 
may  be  fuppofed  the  former  laws  for  the  payment  of  tithes 
had  not  been  effectual  ;  and  that  it  was  now  underftood  the 
grant  of  king  Ethelwolf  did  not  mean  the  tenth  part  of  the 
|ands  of  the  crown,  but  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
thofe  lands. 

Canute,  the  Dane,  became  king  of  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century.  He  had  been  guilty  of  various 
enormities  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign ;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  itj  he  betook  himfclt  to  fuch  religious  excrcifes  as  were 
directed  by  the  monks,  who  were  now  the  keepers  of  his  con- 
feience. He  bellowed  large  revenues  on  the  ecclefiaflies  ;  and, 
ja  a  letter  dated  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  a  pil- 
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grimage,  he  defired  that  the  payment  of  tithes  might  be  regu- 
larly made. 

William  the  Conqueror,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1070,  directed  that  the  tithes  which  Auguftine  had  preached, 
and  which  had  been  formerly  granted,  fhould  ftill  be  paid. 
He  neverthelefs  fubje&ed  ecclefiaftical  tenures  to  military  fer- 
vices,  and  obliged  the  clergy  to  maintain  foldiers  for  the  public 
benefit.  Our  author  obferves,  that  in  this  century,  before 
"William  took  from  the  church  many  confiderable  eflates> 
it  is  generally  believed,  the  clergy  were  in  pofTeflion  of  more 
than  one  third  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  exempt 
from  all  taxes.  For  it  had  been  declared  by  the  conftitutions 
of  Odo,  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  publifhed  in  the  year 
943,  that  the  clergy  were  the  fons  of  God,  and  the  fons  of 
God  ought  to  be  free  from  all  taxes  in  every  kingdom. 

Until  the  tenth  century  every  man  paid  his  own  tithes  to 
what  church  lie  pleafed  j  but  by  a  law  of  king  Edgar,  it  was 
directed,  that  the  tithes  fhould  be  paid  to  the  church  of  the 
parifh  to  which  the  lands  refpectively  belonged.  This  law, 
however, proved  ineffectual  in  many  places;  and  arbitrary  con- 
fecrations  of  tithes  continued  till  the  time  of  king  John.  About 
$he  year  1200,  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in  a  decretal  epiftle 
font  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  enjoined  the  payment  of 
tithes  in  the  manner  directed  by  king  Edgar;  but  the  papal 
epiftle  was  not  obligatory  upon  the  lay  fubjects  of  this  realm. 
Pope  Innocent  declared  it  to  be  a  grievous  fin  to  give  the  tithes 
and  firft-fruits  to  the  poor,  and  not  to  the  priefts.  From  this, 
the  author  obferves,  we  may  conclude,  that  a  proportion  of 
%\\e  tithes  and  firft-fruits  wa&at  the  above  period,  appropriated 
to  the  fupport  of  the  poof,-  and  that  the  ancient  cuftom  was 
not  totally  fallen  into  difufe. 

By  an  aft  of  Richard  the  Second  it  is  directed,  that  in  all 
■appropriations  of  churches,  the  diocefan  bifhop  (hall  ordain, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  living,  a  competent  fum  to 
be  diftributed  among  the  poor  pariihioners  annually.  '  It 
feems,  fays  Blackftone,  in  obferving  on  this  act,  the  people 
were  frequently  fufferers  by  the  with-holding  of  thofe  alms 
for  which,  among  other  purpofes,  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
originally  impofeaV 

Henry  the  Eighth  directed  the  payment  of  tithes  to  be  con- 
tinued. By  a  ftatute  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  every  perfon  is  di- 
rected to  pay  ali  manner  of  predial  tithes  in  kind  as  they  hap- 
pen, under  the  penalty  of  treble  the  value  of  the  tithes. 

The  author  of  the  Obfervations,  after  delivering  a  hiftorical 
account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  tithes,  proceeds  to  (hew, 
from  the  ilate  of'  agriculture  in  England,  in  the  different  ages 

of 
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pf  Chriftianity,  that  the  impofition  could  not  by  any  means 
at  any  time  be  lb  grievous  as  at  the  prefent  •,  as  the  burden  muft 
always  be  according  to  the  ratio  of  improvement.  He  obferves, 
that  from  the  Itate  of  agriculture  in  England,  when  predial 
tithes  were  at  firlf.  claimed,  very  little  more  than  the  fponta- 
neous  fruits  of  the  earth  could  be  included  in  them.  But  the 
difference  between  paying  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  ground 
produces,  without  labour  or  expence,  and  what  it  may  be  made 
to  produce  by  the  expenfive  improvements  in  hufbandry,  is 
fufficiently  obvious  •,  and,  fays  he,  the  tithe  of  the  land,  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  edicts  of  weak  or  wicked  kings,  under 
'  the  influence  of  Romifh  councils,  is  become  the  engine  of 
cruelty  and  extortion. 

"We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  a  part  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  the  profecution  of  this  fubjetr.. 

'  As  the  law  now  Hands,  the  landholder  is  laid  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  expending  his  money  for  the  profit  of  the  tithe-ower;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  tithe  of  his  labour: 
For  one  tenth  part  of  his  labour  is  actually  taken  from  him.  Out 
of  ten  pounds  expended  in  labour,  oue  pound  goes  to  the  tithe- 
owner,  inafmuch  as  he  engrofles  all  the  beneficial  effe&s  arifing 
from  it.  And  the  farmer  never  pays  his  day-labourer  a  fingle 
half-crown  for  working  in  his  field,  but  he  has  to  reflect  that  the 
tithe-owner  has  taken  three-pence  from  him,  — as  no  more  than 
two  {hillings  and  three-pence  of  the  half-crown,  arc  expended  for 
his  own  benefit.  Thus  tithes  are  a  tax  on  all  the  money  dilburfed 
by  the  farmer  in  cultivating  his  lands,  or  on  all  the  labour  of  the 
country.  But  fqrely  a  law,  which  involves  in  it  fuch  confequen- 
ce«,  not  only  detracts  from  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  which 
made  it,  but  is  a  reproach  on  the  government  which  ftill  fupportt 
it.' 


•  But  as  the  labour  in  fertilifing  thefe  forts  of  ground  is  fre- 
quently fo  very  great,  that  it  cannot  be  repaid  in  many  years,  a 
tax  upon  this  labour  mult  appear  very  unreafonable.  Whatever, 
money,  however,  is  expended  in  embanking,  draining,  fencing, 
manuring,  or  in  improving,  in  any  way,  a  titheable  eltate,  is,  in 
fa£t,  all  taxed  by  the  tithe-owner,  who  takes  one-tenth  part  of  the 
money  fo  expended.  Through  the  extraordinary  induitry  of  the 
farmer  —  "  the  barren  wildernefs  may  become  a  fruitful  field,"— 
but  for  this  induitry  he  is  compelled  to  pay  fuch  a  tax  to  the  tithe- 
owner,  as  greatly  reprelTes  his  exertions,  and  as  is  proportionably 
bppreflive  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  labour  neceflary  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  in  his  way. 

'  It  may,  however,  be  urged,  the  landholder  is  improving  hit 
own  property  at  the  time  when  he  is  improving  that  of  the  tithe- 
owner. 
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*  This  is  not  always  true.  The  land-holder  may  fuffer  great lofs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  tithe-owner  may  receive  profit.  If  the 
rent,  feed,  and  labour  of  a  farm  amount  to  enc  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  be  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  the 
tithe-owner  takes  eleven  pounds  profit,  and  the  land-holder  does 
not  get  the  money  which  he  expended.  But  if  through  unfavour- 
able weather,  or  any  inevitable  misfortune,  the  value  of  the  crop 
of  the  farm  is  not  more  than  fixty  pounds,  the  tithe-owner  takes 
fix  pounds  profit,  and  the  land- holder  fuffers  an  abfolute  lofs  of 
forty- five  pounds. 

*  But  admitting  that  the  property  of  the  land-holder  is  improved 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tithe-owner, — is  it  equitable,  that 
whenever  I  work  for  myfelf  I  mould  be  compelled  to  work  for 
another  perfon  alfo  ?  Let  it  be  conceived,  that,  by  an  unjult  law, 
1  were  laid  under  the  neceflity  of  providing  the  means  of  fupport 
for  an  indolent,  ufelefs  family  in  the  town  in  which  I  live,  and 
that  whatever  gain  might  arife  from  the  improvement  of  my  pro- 
perty, that  family  fhould  have  one  third  or  one  half  of  it :  and 
let  it  be  urged,  in  vindication  of  the  law,  that  I  am  labouring  for 
myfelf  at  the  time  when  I  am  labouring  for  this  family — Would 
this  make  me  lefs  fenfible  of  the  oppreflion  ?  And  to  be  under  the 
rectflity  of  working  for  this  family  as  long  as  I  work  for  my  own, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  one  third  or  one  half  of  my  gains  would 
be  taken  from  me,  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  any  extraordi- 
nary exertions  on  my  part.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  extra- 
ordinary if  I  did  more  than  would  juft  fupport  a  miferable  exifU 
erice.  The  tithe-laws,  however,  operate  exa&ly  in  the  fame  way* 
This  is  clear  from  the  following  inftance  : 

*  If,  after  expending  fifty  pound i  in  rent,  feed,  and  labour,  the 
crop  of  my  ploughed  land  fhould  be  worth  fe-veniy  pounds,  of  thefe 
feventy  pounds  the  titherowner  takes  feven  pounds,  leaving  me 
fixty-three  pounds : — and  thus  from  the  effedls  of  my  labour  he 
has  received  feven  pounds  profit,  and  I  have  received  thirteen 
pounds.  But  if  my  crop  be  worth  only  fixty  pounds,  the  tithe- 
owner  then  takes  fix  pounds  for  his  fhare  of  the  profit,  and  leaves 
mc  only  four  pounds  more  than  the  money  which  I  have  expended, 

'  And  fhould  the  landholder  attempt  to  improve  his  land  beyond 
the  ufual  practice  of  farmers,  the  marauding  daemon  of  tithes  Hill 
purfues  him  with  equal  rapacity. 

'  \{  an  acre  of  land,  by  the  common  mode  of  management, 
will  produce  twenty  bulhels  of  wheat,  but,  by  an  additional  ex- 
pence  of  forty  fliillings  in  labour  and  manure,  is  made  to  produce 
thirty  bufhels  of  wheat,  the  landholder  is  laying  out  four  millings 
per  acre,  (one  tenth  part  of  the  additional  expence)  from  which, 
Jie  derives  no  benefit,  as  the  tithe-owner  comes  and  takes  away  an 
additional  bufhel  of  wheat  (a  tenth  part  of  the  extraordinary  pro-*- 
ducc)  in  confequence  of  the  improvement  which  the  landholder 

has 
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has  made  i  fo  that  if  the  whole  improved  produce  of  ten  bufhels 
of  wheat  be  valued  at  fifty  (hillings, — five  millings  per  bufhcl, — 
the  landholder  gains  only  five  (hillings  by  expending  forty  (hil- 
lings,— and  the  tithe-owner  gains  five  (billings,  without  any  expence 
whatever;  and  thus  takes  away  jult  one  half  of  the  profit  arising 
from  the  extraordinary  labour  and  expence  of  the  land-holder.' 

The  author  afterwards  obferves,  that  where  the  land  is  bad, 
and  requires  more  than  the  ufual  expence  of  labour  previous 
to  the  production  of  a  crop,  the  tithes  in  kind  are  often  fully- 
equal  to  the  whole  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  equal  to  the  full 
annual  value,  or  the  whole  rent  of  the  land  paid  to  the  land- 
lord. 

The  following  obfervations  are  adduced  in  confirmation  of 
the  pernicious  effects  which  the  payment  of  tithes  has  on  agri- 
culture. 

«  In  predial  tithes,  the  hay  and  the  draw  are  taken  away,  which 
are  fo  eflentially  neceffary  to  the  production  of  manure.  And  by 
manure  alor.e  the  farmer  can  renovate  his  land.  But  he  is  deprived 
both  of  the  fruit  of  his  land,  and  of  that  which  can  alone  make 
his  land  fruitful  ;  and  yet  if  he  do  not  obtain  manure  by  fomf 
means,  he  may  not  be  able  to  raife  as  much  grain  as  will  enable 
him  to  pay  the  rent  and  expences  of  tilling  his  land.  Of  fuch 
value  is  manure  in  the  eftimation  of  the  molt  fenfible  farmers,  that 
they  are  glad  to  fetch  it  in  their  waggons  from  a  diftance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  after  having  bought  it  at  a  very  high  price,  fn 
the  way  therefore  in  which  the  farmer  is  deprived  of  his  produce 
this  year,  he  is  alfo  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  future 
produce.  With  the  tithes  in  kind  this  year,  are  loft  the  means  of 
producing  manure  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  grain  the  next  year. 
Hence  the  evil  effects  of  tithes  are  not  immediate  only,  or  fuch  as 
end  with  the  year,  but  they  extend  into  futurity  inan  accumulated 
degree. 

1  Thus  he  whodeferves  the  mod  of  his  country,  in  confequence 
of  the  improvements  he  has  made,  is  the  mod  feverely  burthened. 
The  molt  valuable  clafi>  of  men  in  the  nation, — on  whofe  labours 
we  depend  for  our  very  exiltcnce, — are  deprived  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  and  are  compelled  to  labour,  with  the  dire  certainty, 
that  in  proportion  to  their  exertions  and  expences,  in  proportion 
will  be  the  exadtions  of  the  tithe-owner. 

*  But  it  ii  aliened,  that  when  eftates,  fubject  to  tithe  in  kind, 
are  fold,  the  purchaferi  give  proportionably  lower  prices  for  them. 
'I  his  may  be  true,  in  fomc  inllauccs.— -but  it  by  no  mf:; 
prove-,  that  tithes  are  an  impediment  to  agriculture.  For  if  I  buy 
a  tiuVable  eltate  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  if  tithe  free,  I 
am  debarred  from  improving  it,  by  the  odious  tax  on  all  the  la- 
nd money  expended  upon  it.     If  I  h:id  given  a  higher  price 
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for  it  exempt  from  tithes,  I  mould  have  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  re- 
flect, that  I  was  to  reap  all  the  profit  of  my  own  labour,  and  that 
all  my  expences  were  for  my  own  advantage  ;  and  therefore  I 
mould  have  adopted  any  mode  of  cultivation  which  might  have 
been  the  moft  fuitable  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  But  in  cultivat- 
ing titheable  land,  the  previous  confideration  by  every  prudent  man 
is, — how  much  will  the  tithe-owner  take  from  me  in  this  cafe  ; 
and,  after  all  my  labour  and  expence,  will  he  not  take  half  my 
profit  from  me,  or  more.' 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  adduce  the  opinion  of  fome 
eminent  political  writers,  refpecting  the  prejudicial  operation 
of  tithes  on  improvements  in  agriculture  ;  but  as  we  have  al-» 
ready  extended  the  prefent  articte  beyond  its  due  limits,  we 
ihall  conclude  with  the  following  fhort  extract. 

'  In  the  year  1649,  various  petitions,  from  different  parts  of 
England,  were  preferred  to  the  hbufe  of  commons  againil  tithes, 
and  parliament  voted  they  ikould  be  aboliihed,  as  foon  an  ano 
mode  oi maintaining  the  clergy  could  be  agreed  upon.  But  through 
the  turbulence  of  the  times,  and  fome  difficulty  in  fettling  with 
the  lay  impropriators,  the  bufinefs  was  dropped. 

*  Since  that  period,  parliament  has,  at  different  times,  had 
juft  apprehenfions  of  the  pernicious  operation  of  tithes.  And  in 
Order  that  the  land-holders  might  not  be  prevented,  by  the  dread 
of  tithes,  from  cultivating  hemp,  flax,  and  madder,  which  are 
articles  of  great  confequence  to  manufactures,  acts  have  been  pafc 
fed  in  different  reigns  to  limit  the  tithes  of  thefe  produces  to  five 
Shillings  per  acre. 

*  Thofe  a&s  gives  thereafons  of  the  legiilature  for  this  limita- 
tion ;  and  the  fame  reafon  might,  with  equal  propriety,   begi\ 

in  juftification  of  fixing  a  money-payment,  in  lieu  of  the  tithe, 
in  kind  of  many  other  articles;  But  whether  a  certain  lum  of 
money,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  or  a  certain  proportion  ex 
the  rent  of  the  land,  be  given  to  the  clergy,  inltead  of  tithes,  the 
credit  of  the  clerical  character,  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  re- 
quire, that  an  exchange  fhould  be  made  in  fome  way.' 

After  detailing  the  powerful  arguments  advanced  Iry  tin? 
Writer  againft  the  continuance  of  tithes,  we  may,  without  the 
imputation  of  any  partiality,  exprefs  a  deftre,  that  a  mode  cf 
parochial  afJeffments,  lefs  liable  to  objection,  may  be  devii> .: 
by  the  Iegiflature  ♦,  and  that  the  decent  fupport  of  the  clergy 
tnay  be  rendered  move  compatible  with  the  intcrciU  oi 
farmer  j  an  event  which  would  tend  to  extinguifh  iraChriflSan 
anhnofity,  and  promote  the  happinefs  of  both  parties; 
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A  Journal  cf  Tranfa'iions  and  Events,  during  a  RefiJence  of 
nearly  Jlxtccn  Tears  on  the  Coajl  of  Labrador  \  Containing 
many  inter cjiing  Particulars,  both  of  the  Country  and  its  In~* 
habitants,  not  hitherto  known.  lllujlratedvjlth  proper  Charts, 
By  G.  Cartwright,  Efq.  3  vols.  4*0.  *L  I2r.  bd.  Boards. 
Robinfons.     1792. 

*"!"*  HIS  Journal,  as  appears  from  the  Preface,  was  origi- 
-*  nally  written  for  the  author's  private  ufe,  and  never 
intended  for  publication,  until  he  was  urged  to  that  ftep  by 
a  perfon  whofe  influence  he  could  not  refill.  By  way  of  ex- 
cufe  for  the  defects  which  the  narrative  may  contain,  we  are 
prefented  with  a  (hort  (ketch  of  his  life,  delineated  with  fuch 
apparent  ingenuoufnefs  as  reflects  the  moft  fatisfa&ory  cre- 
dit on  the  veracity  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  born  on  the   1 2th  of  February,  1 7  39, 
of  an  ancient  family  at  Marnham,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham.    Being  a  younger  fon,  and  his  father  having  only  a 
moderate  eflate,  with  nine  other  children,  it  was  not  in  hir 
power  to  do  much  for  the  object  of  the  biographical  memoir?* 
The  latter  received  part  of  his  education  at  Newark,  and  dur- 
ing a  few  of  the  laft  years,  attended  the  Latin  fchool.     He 
was  one  year  at  Randall's  academy,  at  Heath  in  Yorldhire  > 
whence  he  returned  and  continued  another  year  at  Newark. 
On  the  firft  of  February,  1753,  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman 
Cadet,  in   the  cadet  company  at  Woolwich-,  where  he  had 
'  the  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf,  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  that  place,  for  one  year.   He  acknowledges,  however,  with 
regret,  that  either  the  want  of  genius  or  of  application  (molt 
probably  the  latter)  rendered  of  little  ufe  to  him  the  inilruc* 
lions  of  thofe  excellent  mafters  with  which  that  inftitution 
was  then  furnifhed.     On  the  6th  of  March*  in  the  following 
year,  he  embarked  for  the  Eaft-Indies;  being  the  feventh  of 
twelve  cadets,  who  were  fent  to  fill  up  the  commifllons  which 
might  become  vacant,  either  in  a  detachment  of  artillery, 
commanded  by  captain-lieutenant  "William  Heflop,  or  in  the 
thirty-ninth  regiment  of  foot,  which  was  fent  thither  under 
the  command  of  colonel  John  Aldercron,  who  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  employed*  or  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  the  E^ift-Indies. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival 
in  India,  obtained  an  enfigncy  in  eolonel  Aldercton's  regi- 
ment, by  the  death  of  captain  Lyon  ;  but  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  one  of  a  detachment  which  went  on  board  ad- 
miral Watfon's  fquadron  to  Bengal,  where  they  were  landed 
wider  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Ciive  (afterwards 
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lord  Clive),  and  aflifted  in  the  retaking  of  Fort  William,  the 
taking  of  Chandernagore  from  the  French,  and  in  obtaining 
the  fignal  victory  over  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  at  Plafly ;  an 
event  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Britifh  power  in  India, 
and  filled  the  purfes  of  all  who  were  employed  on  that 
fervice. 

In  the  year  1757  colonel  Aldercron  and  his  regiment  were 
recalled.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year  Mr.  Cartwright  was 
one  of  fix  officers  who  landed  at  Limerick;  and  foon  after- 
wards he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy. 

Early  in  the  year  1 760.  on  the  application  of  the  late  mar- 
quis of  Granby,  the  young  lieutenant  was  ordered  to  Ger- 
many; where  he  had  the  honour  to  ferve  his  lordfliip  in  the 
capacity  of  aid-de-camp,  during  the  remainder  of  the  German 
war.  An  aid-de-camp  to  a  commander  in  chief,  he  obferves, 
is  always  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  line  of  certain  promotion ; 
but  it  was  his  ill-luck  to  obtain  nothing  better  than  the  brevet 
rank  of  captain.  He  (till  remained  a  lieutenant  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  regiment :  but  after  his  return  to  England,  at  the  ex- 
prefs  defire  of  the  marquis,  to  fave  him  the  mortification  of 
ierving  under  two  junior  officers,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
purchafe  companies  over  his  head,  without  their  being  ever 
oiFered  to  him,  he  exchanged  to  half-pay,  and  received 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  for  the  difference  between 
that  and  his  full  pay.  The  greater  part  of  this  fum  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  the  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted In  Germany,  by  being  obliged  to  keep  a  number  of 
horfes  and  fervants,  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  Englifh  com- 
mander on  all  occafions. 

In  the  fpring  of  1765,  Mr.  Cartwright  made  an  excurfion 
to  Scotland,  to  indulge  his  infatiable  propenfity  for  fhooting : 
but  he  foon  found,  *  that  two  (hillings  and  fourpence  a  day, 
was  too  fmall  an  income  to  enable  him  to  live  in  a  baronet's 
country  feat,  and  to  keep  a  female  companion,  two  fervants, 
a  couple  of  horfes,  and  three  brace  of  dogs.'  What  idea  Mr. 
Cartwright  had  formed  of  living  in  Scotland,  we  know  not ; 
but  on  this  occafion,  he  couid  not  have  the  former  plea  of 
nccejjity  for  the  extent  of  his  retinue.  He  informs  us,  that  as 
his  pocket  would  not  permit  him  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
butcher,  himfelf  and  family  were  compelled  to  fad,  when 
neither  his  gun  nor  fiihing-rod  would  fupply  them  with  pro- 
vifions.  No  fooner  did  his  refources  fail,  by  the  fcarcity  of 
fith  and  game  at  the  approach  of  winter,  than  he  made  an 
auction  of  all  his  furniture,  and  returned  to  London  by  fea 
with  the  lady  and  dogs. 
London  feeing  no  place  for  a  man  in  his  fcanty  circumftan- 
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ccs  to  remain  In,  he  foon  went  down  to  Plymouth,  where  his 
brother  John  then  commanded  the  Sherborne  cutter,  and 
cruifed  with  him  againlt  the  fmugglers,  until  he  was  dis- 
charged from  that  veflel,  and  appointed  firit  lieutenant  of  the 
Guernfcy,  of  fifty  guns,  then  lying  at  Spithead,  and  bound 
for  Newfoundland;  on  board  which  (hip  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer, 
then  governor  of  that  iiland,  had  his  broad  pendant.  Our 
author  having  no  particular  engagement,  and  hearing  that 
bears  and  deer  were  plentiful  in  that  country,  felt  fo  itrong 
an  inclination  to  be  among  them,  that  he  accompanied  hi* 
brother  on  that  voyage. 

On  their  arrival  at  St.  John's,  the  command  of  a  fmall 
fchooner  was  conferred  on  his  brother,  and  he  was  fent  on 
fome  fervice  to  one  of  the  northern  harbours,  whither  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  writer  of  the  narrative,  who  then  firil 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  Red  or  Wild  Indians. 

On  the  return  of  the  (hip  to  Portimouth,  he  found,  that 
his  good  friend  the  marquis,  who  had  lately  been  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armv,  had  obtained  ,for  him  a 
company  in  the  thirty-ninth  regiment  of  foot.  The  regiment 
was  then  at  Minorca,  where  Mr.  Cartwright  joined  it  the  fol- 
lowing fummer.  Pie  very  foon  caught  the  inveterate  ague  of 
that  ifland,  and  in  fix  months  was  fo  greatly  reduced,  that 
he  mult  fhortly  have  died,  had  not  lieutenant-governor  John- 
done  been  fo  kind  as  to  permit  hi:n  to  return  to  England, 
lie  had  a  tedious  pafTage  home,,  but  was  perfectly  free  from 
hig  complaint  while  at  fea,  though  it  always  retunred  the  in- 
ilunt  the  (hip  entered  a  harbour.  It  was  the  e  id  of  April 
1768,  when  he  arrived  at  Spithead,  where  the  Guernfey  man 
of  war  was  then  lying,  under  failing  orders  for  .Newfound- 
land. Finding  that  he  could  not  live  on  fhore,  he  obtained 
leave  from  tLu-  marquis  of  Granby,  and  made  a  fecond  voy- 
age to  Newfoundland  in  thatihip  ;  by  which  means  his  health 
was  perfectly  reflored. 

During  the  Gu^rnf^y's  (lay  at  St.  John's,  he  went  upon  an 

expedition   againit   the  Wild  Indians  :  and  it  was  this  which 

Lie   to    die  voyages  he  afterwards  made  to  Labrador. 

d.iign  being  laid  before  the  king,  his  majefty  'was  graci- 

oufly  pleafed  to  permit  him  to  retire  on  half-pay,  early  in  the 

year  1770  ;  and  he  loon  after  failed  for  that  country. 

The  concluiiou  of  the  Preface  is  particularly  expreffivc  of 
a  candid  and  ingenious  mind. 

*  The  reader  may  nuturally  conclude  from  the  life  I  have  led 
finer  my  leaving  the  ac  demy  ac  Woolwich,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  I  fhould  have  improved  the  flight  education  which  I  re- 
ceived in  my  youth  ;  ard  indeed  (uch  a  condufion  is  very  juft,  as 
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I  had  Seldom,  during  that  time,  attempted  to  read  any  thing  but 
a  newfpaper.  On  my  arrival  in  Labrador,  being  Secluded  front 
Society,  I  had  time  to  gain  acquaintance  with  myfelf:  and  I 
could  not  help  blufhing  when  I  perceived  how  fhamefully  I  had 
mifemployed  my  time.  The  little  improvement  I  have  fince  made, 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  writing  my  Journal,  and  to  reading  a 
Small  collection  of  books  which  I  took  out  with  me  ;  but  it  was 
too  late  in  life  for  me  to  receive  much  benefit  from  thofe  helps. 

'  It  was  Suggested  to  me,  that  I  ought  to  have  put  the  manu- 
fcript  into  abler  hands,  who  would  render  it  lefs  unworthy  of  the 
public  eye ;  but  as  it  appeared  to  me,  that  by  fo  doing  I  Should 
arrogate  to  myfelf  an  honour  to  which  I  was  not  entitled;  and  alfo 
pay  fuch  a  price  as  would  fvvallow  up  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  prefit  ariSing  from  the  fale  of  my  books,  1  did  not 
approve  of  the  one,  nor  cpuld  I  afford  the  other. 

*  The  only  merit  to  which  I  have  any  pretentions,  is  that  of  a 
faithful  journalift,  who  prefers  the  Simplicity  of  plain  language 
and  downright  truth,  to  all  the  fpecious  ornaments  of  modern  ftyle 
and  description.  I  humbly  trult  that  this  apology  will  fatisfy  my 
friends,  and  ferve  to  extenuate  thofe  errors,  which  muft  be  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked  by  critical  examination.' 

After  this  apology  from  the  author  of  it,  it  is  incumbent  up- 
on us  to  ob ferve,  that  his  ftyle  is  by  no  means  fuch  as  might 
be  imagined  from  the  modefty  with  which  he  difclaims  all 
pretenfions  to  literary  merit.  The  Journal,  which  appears  to 
be  equally  faithful  and  minute,  is  written  with  care  and  per- 
fpicuity  ;  and  we  have  fcarcely  remarked  any  expreflions  for 
which  there  are  not  authorities  in  compositions  of  different 
kinds. 

Mr.  Cartwright  failed  on  his  firft  voyage  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1770.  His  fuite  was  the  fame  in  number  with  that  of 
the  attendants  whom  he  had  formerly  taken  with  him  to 
Scotland.  It  confiftcd  of  Mrs.  Selby,  his  houfekeeper,  and 
two  men  Servants ;  with  three  couple  of  fox-hounds,  one 
couple  of  blood-hounds,  a  greyhound,  a  pointer,  a  fpaniel, 
and  a  couple  of  tame  rabbits.  On  the  nth  of  July  they 
proceeded  to  Comlit  Ifland,  where  they  landed,  in  hopes  of 
killing  plenty  of  hares ,  but  they  faw  none.  After  mooting  a 
brace  of  groufe,  and  a  pair  of  young  faddlebacks,  they  re- 
embarked,  and  failed  about  three  miles  further  to  the  north 
nortli-eatt,  where  they  came  to  an  anchor  during  the  night, 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Small  cove  in  the  main  land.  As  the  wea- 
ther was  fine,  and  Mr.  Cartwright  had  formed  a  plan  for  fur- 
prifing  the  Indians,  he  determined  to  continue  at  this  place, 
.liuce  he  did  not  know  a  better  Situation  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  midnight  he  propofed  going  off  hi  the  wherry  with  all 
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the  men  j  but  he  found  that  his  Englifti  Captain  and  Irifh 
cooper  did  not  choofe  to  venture  their  lives  on  an  expedition 
which  threatened  fome  danger,  with  no  profpe&  of  profit. 
One  of  his  own  fervants  was  eager  to  go,  but  the  other 
v.ilhed  to  be  excufed.  Mr.  Cartwright  therefore  gave  up  the 
fchemc,  as  he.£orefaw  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  fucceed, 
without  (bedding  innocent  blood.  Befides,  he  did  not  think 
that  he  was  very  likely  to  gain  the  friendfhipof  a  man,  whofc 
father  or  fon  he  had  murdered  before  his  face,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  his  acquaintance. 

Thefe  Indians,  the  joumalift  obferves,  are  tlie  original  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  j  and  though  un- 
doubtedly defcended  from  fome  of  the  tribes  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  moft  probably  from  the  mountaineers  of 
Labrador,  yet  it  wiU0be  very  diihcult  to  trace  their  origin. 
They  have  been  fo  long  feparated  from  their  ancient  (lock,  as 
well  as  from  all  mankind,  that  they  differ  widely  in  many 
particulars  from  all  other  nations.  In  our  author's  opinion, 
they  are  the  moll  forlorn  of  any  of  the  human  fpecies  which 
have  yet  come  to  his  knowledge,  the  Indians  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  excepted. 

As  far  as  he  can  learn,  there  were  many  Indians  on  the 
ifland  when  it  was  .firlt  discovered  by  the  Europeans,  and 
there  are  (till  fifhernicn  li.ing,  who  remember  them  to  have 
been  in  much  greater  numbers  than  at  prefent,  and  even  to 
have  frequented  molt  parts  of  the  ifland.  They  are  now  much 
diminifhed,  and  confine  themfelves  chiefly  to  the  pares  be- 
tween Cape  Freelo  and  Cape  John.  The  reafon,  our  author 
prefumes,  of  their  preferring  that  diftrict  to  any  other  is,  be- 
caul'e,  within  it  are  feveral  deep,  winding  bays,  with  many 
iflands  in  them,  where  they  can  more  eafily  procure  fubfift- 
ence,  and  with  greater  fecurity  hide  themfelves  from  our  fifh- 
ermen.  '  I  am  forry  to  add,  lays  he,  that  the  latter  are  much 
greater  favages  than  the  Indians  themfelves ;  for  they  fcldom 
fail  to  (hoot  the  poor  creatures  whenever  they  can,  and  after- 
wards boaft  of  it  as  a  very  meritorious  a£tion.  With  horror 
1  have  heard  feveral  declare,  they  would  rather  kill  an  Indian 
than  a  deer!' 

Thefe  Indians,  we  are  informed,  are  called  Red,  from  their 
cuflom  of  painting  themfelves  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
them,  with  red  ochre,  which  they  find  in  great  plenty  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  itland  ;  and  Wild,  becaufe  they  fecrcte 
themfelves  in  the  woods,  keep  an  unremitting  watch,  and  are 
feldom  fecn  ;  a  couduct,  our  author  obferves,  which  their 
defencelefs  condition,  and  the  inhuman  treatment  which  they 
have  always  experienced  fiom  ftrangers,  whether  Europeans 
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or  other  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  continent,  have  compelled 
them  to  adopt. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  as  foon  as  Mr.  Cartwright  and  his 
attendants  had  difpatched  fome  plentiful  difhes  of  bear  fteaks 
in  the  mornirtg,  they  took  a  walk  to  a  pond  which  lies  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  to  look  at  a  new  beaver-houfe, 
in  which  the  falmoniers  had  killed  four  beavers.  The  appear- 
ance on  the  outfide  refembled  a  heap  of  earth,  ftones,  and 
fticks;  it- was  built  adjoining  to  the  bank,  and  the  top  of  it 
was  about  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Our  author 
-examined  it  very  ftri&ly,  to  fee  if  he  could  difcover  thofe 
■marks  of  fagacity  and  contrivance  which  are  related  by  the 
writers  of  natural  hiftory  -,  '  but,  fays  he,  for  want  of  a  par- 
ticular knowledge  in  architecture,  I  prefume,  I  could  perceive 
only  the  order  of  confufion.  As  to  the  infide,  I  can  fay  nothing, 
for  we  did  not  open  it  •,  but  that,  I  am  told,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  Oven.' 

On  the  19th  of  November,  the  jottrnalift  informs  us,  that 
upon  a  fmall  ifland  in  Ifland  Brook,  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
finding  a  large  new  beaver-houfe,  which  appeared  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  numerous  crew.  There  was  a  magazine  of  pro- 
vifions  depofited  in  the  water,  a  few  yards  before  the  front  of 
it,  fufficient  to  have  loaded  a  waggon  j  and  the  tops  of  the 
fticks  appeared  a  foot  above  the  ice.  On  each  fide  of  the 
houfe  he  obferved  they  had  kept  a  hole  open  through  the  ice, 
for  fome  days  after  the  pond  was  frozen  over,  that  they  might 
work  updn  it:  The  fight  of  this  houfe  convinced  him,  that 
all  thofe  which  he  had  hitherto  feen  were  old  one's,  and 
uninhabited  by  the  beavers. 

The  following  extract  cotnains  an  inftance  of  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts  : 

•  As  the  conitru&ion  of  an  Efquimau  fled  differs  fo  widely, 
and  is,  I  think,  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  others  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  a  particular  description  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  notice  ;  it  is  made  of  two  fpruce  planks,  each  twenty- 
one  feet  long,  fourteen  inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  which 
are  hewn  out  of  feparate  trees  (becaufe  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  pit-favv.)  They  are  placed  collaterally,  with 
their  upper  edges  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  foot  afunder  ;  but  the 
under  edges  are  ibmewhat  more,  and  fecured  in  that  pofition  by 
a  batten,  two  inches  fquare,  which  is  placed  clofe  under  the  up- 
per edges.  The  fore-ends  are  iloped  off  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards, that  they  may  rife  over  any  inequalities  upon  the  road. 
Boards  of  eighteen  inces  long  are  fet  acrofs  the  upper  edges  of 
the  fled,  three  inches  afunder,,  to  place  the  goods  upon,  and  to 
accommodate  the  driver  and  others  with  a  feat.  The  under  edges 
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ye  (hod  with  the  jaw-bone  of  a  whale,  cut  iato  lengths  of-  two  or 
"three  feet,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  are  fattened  on  with  pegs  qf 
the  fame.  This  (hoeing  is  durable,  and  makes  them  Aide  ycry 
glibly.  The  wood  work  is  fewed  together  with  fplit  whalebone  ; 
a  couple  of  holes  arc  bored  through  the  fore-ends  of  each  planlf* 
>n  which  are  inferred  the  two  ends  of  a  ftrong  fhort  thong,  made 
out  of  the  hide  of  a  fea-cow,  and  fecured  by  a  knot ;  and  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  thong  a  feparate  one  is  fattened,  from  each 
dog.  They  make  ufe  of  any  number  of  dogs,  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire ;  and  their  thongs  are  of  different  lengths ;  always  minding 
that  the  dog  which  is  beft  trained,  has  the  longeft.  The  driver 
fits  foremoft  of  the  company,  with  a  very  long  thonghed  whip .  in 
his  hand  ;  but  the  handle  is  fhort  in  proportion  to  the  whip,  b«- 
jng  not  more  than  a  foot.  The  motion  of  the  fled  is  very  eafy, 
and  half  a  dozen  people  may  travel  forty  miles  a  day  without  dif- 
ficulty, if  they  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  dogs  yoked.' 

After  an  abfen.ee  of  almoft  two  years  and  a  half,  the  va- 
rious occurrences  during  which  time  are  regularly  detailed 
in  the  Journal,  Mr.  Cartwright  arrived  in  London  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1772,  bringing  in  his  train  fome  Efquimauln* 
<haus  of  both  fexes.  He  informs  us,  that  in  proceeding  up  the 
Thames,  the  Indians  were  greatly  aftonifhed  at  the  number  of. 
fhipping  which  they  faw  in  the  river ;  for  they  did  not  fup- 
pofe  that  there  had  been  fo  many  in  the  whole  world ;  but  he 
was  exceedingly  difappointed  to  obferve  them  pafs  through 
Jxmdon-bridge,  without  taking  much  notice  of  it.  He  fooa 
difcovered  that  they  took  it  for  a  natural  rock  which  extended 
acrofs  the  river.  They  laughed  at  him  when  he  told  them 
that  it  was  the  work  of  men  ;  nor  could  he  make  them  believe 
it,  till  they  came  to  Blackfriar*-bridge,  which  he  cautVd  them 
to  examine  with  more  attention ;  (hewing  them  the  joints, 
and  pointing  out  the  marks  of  the  chizzels  upon  the  (tones. 
They  no  fooner  comprehended  by  what  means  fuch  a  llruc- 
tuTe  could  be  erected,  than  they  exprefied  their  wonder 
with  aftonifhing  (ignineancy  of  countenance. 

For  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  we  (hall  lay  before  them 
a  part  of  the  Narrative,  exhibiting  a  farther  account  of  the 
natural  fimplicity  of  thofe  Indians,  and  the  fentiments  they 
difcovered  at  the  fight  of  objects  of  which  they  had  before 
no  idea. 

'  About  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  in  town,  having  provided 
greatcoats,  boats,  boots,  and  hats  for  the  men,  in  order  that 
they  might  pafs  through  the  ftreets  unobferved,  I  took  Attuiock 
with  me,  and  walked  beyond  the  Tower.  We  there  took  boat, 
rowed  up  the  river,  and  landed  at  Weftminfter-bridge,  from 
whence  we  walked  to  Hyde  Park- corner,  and  then  home  again. 
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I  was  in  great  expectation  that  he  would  begin  to  relate  the  won- 
ders which  he  had  feen,  the  inltant  he  entered  the  room  ;  but  I 
found  myfelf  greatly  difappointed.  He  immediately  fat  down  by 
the  fire- fide,  placed  both  his  hands  on  his  knees,  leaned  his  head 
forward,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground  in  a  ftupid  flare;  and  con- 
t "nued  in  that  poflure  for  a  confiderable  time.  At  length,  tolling 
up  his  heid,  and  fixing  bis  eyes  on  the  cieling,  he  broke  out  in 
the  following  foliloquy  :  "  Oh!  I  am  tired  ;  here  are  too  many 
loufts ;  too  much  fmoke  ;  too  many  people  ;  Labrador  is  very 
good  ;  feaJs  are  plentiful  there;  I  wifh  F  was  back  again."  By 
which  I  could  plainly  perceive,  that  the  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  objects  had  confounded  his  ideas;  which  were  too  much  con- 
fined to  comprehend  any  thing  but  the  inconveniencies  that  he  had 
iriet  with.  And,  indeed,  the  longer  they  continued  in  England, 
the  more  was  I  convinced  of  this  truth  of  that  opinion  ;  for  their 
a  lmiraticn  incieafed  in  proportion,  as  their  ideas  expanded;  till 
at  length' they  began  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the  ufe,  beauty, 
and  mechanifm  of  what  they  faw,  though  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
were  as  totally  loll  upon  them,  as  they  would  have  been  upon  one 
of  the  brute  creation. 

'  Although  they  had  often  pafTed  St.  Paul's  without  betraying 
any  great  ailonifhment.:  01  at  lead  not  fo  much  as  ali  European* 
do  at  the  firil  light  of  one  of  thofe  ftupendous  iflands  of  ice  which 
are  daily  to  be  feen  near  the  eafl  coaft  of  their  own  country  ;  yet 
when  I  took  them  to  the  top  of  it,  and  convinced  them  that  it  was 
built  by  the  hands  of  men  (a  circumllance  which  had  not  entered 
their  heads  before,  for  they  had  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  natural  pro- 
duction) they  were  quite  loft  in  amazement.  The  people  below 
they  compared  to  mice  ;  and  infilled,  that  it  muft  at  lealt  be  as 
high  as  Cape  Charles,  which  is  a  mountain  of  confiderable  alti- 
tude. Upon  my  aflcing  them  how  they  fhould  defcrbe  it  to  their 
countrymen  on  their  return,  they  replied,  with  a  look  of  the  ut- 
moft  expreffion,  they  fhould  neither  mention  it,  nor  many  other 
things  which  they  had  feen,  lelt  they  fhould  be  called  liars,  from 
the  feeming  impoflibility  of  fuch  adonifhing  fafts. 

*  Walking  along  Piccadilly  one  day  with  thefe  two  men,  I  took 
them  into  a  fhop  to  fhew  them  a  collection  of  animals.  We  had 
no  fooner  entered,  than  I  ubferved  their  attention  rivetted  on  a 
ffQftll  monkey  ,  and  I  could  perceive  horror  moii  ltrongly  depicted 
t»n  their  countenance;-.  At  length  the  old  man  turned  to  me  and 
faultered  out,  **  Is  that  an  E>quimau  I"  I  mull  conff^  that  both 
the  colour  and  contour  of  the  countenance  had  confiderable  re- 
femblance  to  the  people  of  their  nation  ;  but  how  they  could  con- 
ceive it  poffible  for  an  Efquimau  to  be  reduced  to  that  diminu- 
tive fize,  I  am  wholly  at  a  lofs  to  acc«  unt  for,  unlefs  they  had 
fixed  their  attention  on  the  countenance  only,  and  had  not  ad- 
verted to  any  other  particular.     On  poinving  out  feveral  other 
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monkiet  of  JifF«rent  kinds,  they  were  greatly  diverted  at  the  mif- 
take  they  had  made ;  but  were  not  well  pleafed  to  obferve,  that 
monkey*  rcfembled  their  race  much  more  than  ours. 

'  The  parots  and  other  talkative  birds,  next  attracted  their  no 
tice.      And  it  was  a  great  treat  to  me,  both  then  and  at  all  other 
times,  to  obferve  their  different  emotions,   much  more  forcibly 
exprefTed  in  their  countenances,  than  is  pofiible  to  be  done  by  thofe 
whole  feelings  are  not  equally  genuine.'    , 

*  Being  on  a  dining  vifit  with  that  excellent  furgeon  and  ana- 
tomift,  the  ingenious  John  Hunter;  in  the  afternoon  Attuiock 
walked  out  of  the  room  by  himfclf,  but  prefently  returned  with 
fuch  evident  marks  of  terror,  that  we  were  all  greatly  alarmed, 
fearing  fome  accident  had  happened  to  him  ;  or,  that  he  had  met 
with  an  infult  from  one  of  the  fervants.  He  feized  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  eageily  prefTed  me  to  go  along  with  him,  I  afked  the 
caufe  of  his  emotion,  but  could  get  nothing  more  from  him  than 
,{  Come  along,  come  along  with  me  ;"  and  he  haftily  led  me  into 
a  room  in  the  yard,  in  which  flood  a  glafs  cafe  containing  many 
human  bones.  '*  Look  there,"  fays  he,  with  more  horror  and 
confirmation  in  his  countenance  than  I  ever  beheld  in  that  of 
man  before,  "  Are  thofe  the  bones  of  Efquimaux  whom  Mr.  Hun- 
ter has  killed  and  eaten  ?  and  are  we  to  be  killed  ?  will  he  cat  us 
and  put  our  bones  there?"  As  the  whole  company  followed  us, 
the  other  Indians  had  alfo  taken  the  alarm,  before  the  old  prieft 
had  finifhed  his  interrogatories ;  nor  did  any  of  them  feem  more  at 
eafe,  by  the  reft  of  us  breaking  out  into  a  fudden  and  hearty 
laugh,  till  I  explained  to  them  that  thefe  were  the  bones  of  our 
own  people,  who  had  beeen  executed  for  certain  crimes  commit- 
ted by  them,  and  were  preferved  there,  that  Mr.  Hunter  might 
better  know  how  to  fet  thofe  of  the  living  in  cafe  any  of  them 
fhould  chance  to  be  broken  ;  which  often  happened  in  ,fo  popu- 
lous a  country.  They  were  then  perfectly  fatisfied,  and  approved 
of  the  practice  ;  but  Attuiock's  nerves  had  received  too  great  a 
fhock  to  "enable  him  to  refume  his  ufual  tranquillity,  till  he  found 
himfelf  fafe  in  my  honfe  again.' 

We  muft  referve  for  another  occafion  the  fubfequent  adven- 
tures of  this  entcrprifing  voyager,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
diffidence  exprefTed  Hi  the  preface,  feems  not  to  be  more  hap* 
pily  fitted,  by  native  impulfe,  for  exploring  inhofpitable  re- 
gions, than  he  is,  by  capacity,  for  describing  fcenes,  and 
•ting  incidents;  in  a  manner  both  instructive  and  intcreiU 
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Travels  through  Swijprland,  Italy,  Sicily,  the  Qreek  Iflands,  to 
Conftantinople  ;  through  Part  of  Greece,  Ragufa,  and  the 
Dalmatian  IJles  \  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Pcnnoyre  Watkins^ 
Efq.from  Thomas  TYatlzins,  A.  M.  In  the  Years  1 787,  1788^ 

.    1789.     %V.ols.  Svo.   lis.      'Boards.     Cadell.     1792. 

*"pH£SE  letters,  we  are  informed  in  a  Preface,  are  the  fame 
**  as  were  written  by  the  author  to  his  father.  But  the  firft 
part  of  his  travels  in  France  and  Spain  he  has  fupprefTed,  from 
the  defire  of  limiting  his  publication  as  much  as  poflible;  ■  The 
narrative  commences  with  the  traveller's  arrival  at  Geneva,  in 
the  month  of  July,  1787.  This  city  is  fituated  upon  the 
fummit,  the  (jdes,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a.  hill,  where  the  Rhone 
ifllies  out  of  the  lake,  in  a  fmooth,  deep,  and  rapid  ftream,  the 
tranfparency  of  which  refembles  that  of  the  ocean.  Behind  it 
the  Alps  of  Savoy  bend  in  a  magnificent  theatre.  At  fome 
diftance,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  are  the  mountains  of* 
Jura  ;  and  up  the  lake,  on  its  northern  bank,  is  the  rich  Pays 
de  Vaud,  fronted  by  the  rugged  hills  of  Chablais.  Such  is 
the  fcenery  of  this  celebrated  place,  as  defcribed,  in  different 
terms,  by  the  numerous  travellers  into  SwifTerland.  Mr. 
Watkins  fubjoins  an  outline  of  the  hiftory  of  Geneva,  with  an 
account  of  its  government,  civil  difientions,  commerce,  reve- 
nue, public  buildings,  and  inhabitants.  Of  the  latter,  the 
number  is  eftimated  at  22,200.  The  traveller  tells  us,  that 
m  looking  over  the  library,  founded  by  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fourth,  he  took  occafion  to  enquire  for  De  Lolme*s  Hif- 
tory of  the  Britith  Constitution  ;  but,  to  his  aflonimment,  was 
a.awer^d,  they  had  it  not.  "  On  hearing  it,  fays  he,  I  could 
not  but  obferve  to  the  gentleman  who  conducted  me,  that  a 
prophet  nvas  not  without  honour,  fave  in  his  own  country  ;  and 
indeed  he  feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion."  '  ■'* 

In  the  fecond  letter,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  Salenche, 
in  Savoy,  the  waterfall  of  Cheyde,  the  mountain  d'Enterae* 
Cerve,  the  vale  of  Chamounie,  &c  He  was  greatly  difap- 
pointed  on  reaching'the  Vallais,  of  which,  from  the  description 
of  M.  RoufTeau,  he  had  conceived  the  moil  favourable  idea. 

*  Of  all  the  miferable  places  I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  vifit, 
fays  he,  Sion  is  the  mcft  difgufting.  The  holifes  are  meaner  than 
the  pooreft  fuburbs  I  had  ever  ieen,  and  fo  infufferably  dirty,  that  I 
really  am  at  a  lofs  to  find  any  thing  by  way  of  fimile  or  compa« 
rifon  to  it.  For  the  purpofe  of  diverting:  our  attention  from 
objf fts  fo  offensive,  we  walked  up  a  lleep  hill  to  the  ruins  of  arr 
ancient  caftle,  which  was  of  great  extent,  and  confiderable 
ftrength.  When  peturned,  we  found  our  entertainment  ct.  the  inn 
perfectly  con fiftent  with  the  appearance  of  the  town;  the  fcanty 
dinner  they  ferved  being  fo  dirty,  that  though,  pinched  with  hun- 
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Ptr,  it  was  impoflible  to  fatisfy  it  ;  a*  to  avoid  djfguft,  it  was 
neceffary  to  cut  oft'  all  the  outfide  of  t'ie  food }  indeed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  people  was  lufficient  to  damp  the  appetite  of  a  Hot- 
tentot* Voo  may  be  allured  we  were  very  happy  a  hen  the  fol- 
lowing morning  appeared,  and  delayed  oar  d^p^rturr  no  longer 
than  the  necetfary  time  for  puttiog  on  our  cloaths,  and  paying  the 
bill  ;  but  with  our  journey  to  Brieg,  a  wooden  town,  that  for  filth 
and  miferyis  noleis  remarkable  than  Sion,  we  iiad  as  little  reafont 
to  be  content  as  before.  The  mountains  on  each  fide  of  us,  and 
part  of  the  country  through  which  we  travelled,  were  covered 
with  dark  groves  of  gloomy  and  ragged  fir,  unmixed  with  any 
trees  of  a  more  lively  green,  that  might  have  relieved  the  tirefome 
and  melancholy  famenefs  of  their  appear?nce.  The  land,  though 
in  many  places  fertile,  had  but  little  fign  of  cultivation.  No  in- 
cisures, few  herds  or  flocks,  and  fewer  inhabitants,  who  were  in 
a  condition  to  labour.  From  Brieg  to  the  place  in  which  I  am 
now  writing  (Ober  Gheftinen)  the  Valla-s  is  more  elev.itrd,  and 
lefs  defolate,  oar  road  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  many  parts 
of  which  were  extremely  dangerous  from  its  narrow  lim  ts,  and 
from  the  precipices  that  hang  over  the  river.  The  nearer  we 
approached  to  Gheftinen,  the  more  the  land  appeared  cultivated  ; 
but  far,  very  far,  from  the  condition  that  Jean  Jaques  defmbes. 
The  appearance  of  the  heufes  is  fingular  ;  they  are  built  of  woud, 
and  generally  painted  red.  The  upper  part  is  the  abode  of  the 
family,  and  the  lower  converted  into  (tables  or  hovels.  This  village 
is,  to  our  great  joy,  fituate  at  the  extremity  of  the  Vallais.  We 
are  lodged  in  a  private  houfe  (there  being  no  inn  in  the  place) 
where  I  am  forry  to  find  a  great  fcarcity  of  provifions.  bread  and 
cheefe  excepted.  The  different  climates  which  authors  remark  io. 
this  country  are  indeed  very  perceptible  ;  and  confequenl-  ,  as  the 
land  is  rich,  in  fummer  and  autumn  many  fruits  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  fame  day's  journey,  which  in  other  countries  are  only 
to  be  had  in  fucceflion,  or  as  the  feafons  advance.  This  advan- 
tage (if  it  may  be  fo'  confidered)  is  in  confequence  of  the  different 
gradations  of  the  fun's  heat,  and  the  freer  or  more  confined  circu- 
lation of  air  occafioned  by  the  mountains  ;  an  advantage  wnich 
muft  exift  more  or  lefs  in  all  hilly  countries,  in  prop*  ru  n  to  their 
fouthern  fituations,  Such  is  the  real  Itate  and  appearance  of  the 
Vallais,  though  fo  differently  defcribed  in  the  z$d  letter  of  Rouf- 
feau's  ce!  brated  novel.  But  what  is  ftill  more  unaccountable,  he 
fpeiks  of  the  inhabitants  in  higher  terms  of  praife  than  he  does  of 
the  cou  itry,  parti. u'arly  of  the  women,  whom  St.  Prieux,  the 
hero  of  the  piece,  raife^  by  comparifon  even  to  his  angelic  Julia, 
inftend  of  thefe  rare  beauties  (for  fuch  is  his  cxpreflion)  the  eye  is 
offended  with  a  ffinted  race  of  females,  ill  formed,  and  worfe  fea- 
tured ;  whofe  complexions  are  of  a  fettled  fallow,  and  whofe  fin- 
gular drefs  would  appear  to  no  people  but  therafclves,  an  embel- 
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lifhment  of  their  perfons.  But  there  is  another  impediment  t» 
their  beauty  which  is  much  more  ferious,  and  this  is,  a  loathfome 
difeafe  called  the  Goitres,  that  affects  a  ccniiderable  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  an  excrefcence  in  the  neck,  which  though  in 
fome  no  larger  than  an  egg,  in  others  hangs  half  way  down  their 
bodies, — in  appearance  the  moll  unfightly  and  difgufling  Chat  can 
be  imagined.' 

Mr.  Watkins,  with  other  late  travellers,  imputes  the  goitres 
to  the  ufe  of  unwholefome  water,  impregnated  with  the  tufo 
ftone. 

The  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  fource  of  the 
Rhone,  mount  Furca,  the  canton  of  Uri,  Urferren,  its  grotto, 
the  Devil's  Bridge  over  the  Rheufs,  the  defcent  to  Altdorf, 
and  a  variety  of  other  objects,  highly  interefting  to  every  tra- 
veller. The  beauties  or  the  lake  Lucerne  are  particularly 
pleafing  to   the  imagination. 

*  Having  amufed  ourfelves,  fays  the  author,  with  writing 
during  the  fultry  hours,  we  walked  from  Altdorf  to  the 
little  village  of  .Fluellen,  •  where  we  embarked  on  the  lake 
of  Lucerne.  It  is  impofiible  for  me  to  form  an  idea  of  any 
thing  mo»e  beautiful  than  this  noble  piece  of  water,  and  the  fur- 
rounding  cantons.  The  woody  fcenery  of  its  banks  :  the  depth 
and  tranfparency  of  the  lake  :  its  gloffy  furface,  and  the  general 
filence  of  the  evening,  produced  an  inward  calm  of  happinefs,  and 
fuch  mild  fenfations  of  ple;ifare,as  I  never  before  experienced.  If 
the  mind  then  be  capable  (as  I  have  here  found  it)  of  attaining  fa 
great  felf-enjoyrnent,  how  is  it  that  men  are  fo  mad,  fo  blind  to. 
their  interett,  as  to  ruffle  and  diftemper  it  with  anger  ?  Why  is 
their  reafon  fo  much  weaker  than  their  paffions,  when  even  thefe 
inanimate  objects  of  nature  make  fo  pleafing  an  impreffion  upon  us, 
and  feem,  as  it  were,  to  perfuade  tranquillity  of  foul,  as  the  molt 
exquifite  pleafure  we  can  enjoy  ?  I  was  roufed  out  of  this  revery 
by  one  of  the  boatmen,  who,  finding  that  we  did  not  underftand 
the  German,  addreffed  us  in  Latin,  fpeaking  it  with  great  fluency.. 
You  will  fuppofe  that  I  was  not  a  little  furprized  at  this  :  but  no  ; 
»y  aftonifhment  gave  way  to  the  reflection,  that  it  was  in  confe- 
rence of  their  being  bom  to  freedom,  and  legiflators  of  their 
country.  There  is  a  manly  eafe  in  their  converfation  and  beha- 
viour, that  indicates  their  independence.  They  look  on  all  other 
men,  however  diftinguifhed  by  fortune,  as  their  equals  only,  and 
value  them  according  to  their  merit.  I  confider  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Swifs  cantons,  whofe  government  is  democratic,  to  be  a  freer 
body  of  people  than  the  yeomanry  or  mechanics  of  England  ;  and 
for  this  reafon,  that  as  there  is  a  greater  equality  among  them,  they 
have  more  independence,  without  which  I  believe  I  fhould  find  no- 
difficulty  in  perfuading you  that  liberty  can  be  only  partial.  Ner 
verthelsfj,  were  I  of  the  lowed  order  of  my  countrymen,  I  would 
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rot  exchange  fttuation  with  a  citiz-n  of  thefe  cantons,  as  I  look 
upon  our  trial  by  jury,  our  act  of  habeas  corpus,  and  our  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  to  bv-  jufinitely  above  all  their  privileges. 

The  traveller  afterwards  proceeds  to  Zug,  mount  Albis, 
and  Zurich,  the  refidence  of  Lavater,  celebrated  for  his  writ- 
ings on  phyfiognomy.  The  chief  objects  in  this  part  of  his 
route,  are  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  lake  of  Zurich,  Rap- 
perfchweil,  Utznah,  Herifjau,  the  canton  of  Apenzel,  its  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  climate,  and  government.  St.  Gall, 
with  its  commerce,  Turgow,  lake  and  city  of  Conftance, 
Rorfhach,  Stein,  the  Rhine,  Schaffhaufen,  and  its  bridge  of 
one  arch,  the  fall  of  the  Rhine,  Sec. 

The  fixth  letter  defcribes  Dogguerne  and  the  drefs  of  the 
country,  the  Hercynian  foreft,  B.iiil,  its  buildings,  government,- 
and  population.  Of  Roufleau's  afylum,  in  the  diftrict  of  Bi- 
enne,  we  meet  with  the  following  account  : 

'  We  walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  to  its  laks, 
on  whirh  we  emb.»rked  in  the  afternoon,  a.id  were  rowed  by  three 
men,  and  a  woman,  whom  we  thought  much  too  pretty  f jt  fo  la- 
borious an  employment  ;  but  (he,  though  French,  was  obedient 
to  the  commands  of  her  huiband,  and  pulled  luftily  at  the  oar. 
I  think  this  inferior  in  point  of  fcencry  to  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
but  preferable  to  that  of  Zurich,  as  it  is  Iefs  uniform,  and  more 
romantic.  We  proceeded  along  its  rock^  and  filrnt  mores,  till  we 
came  oppofite  the  little  ifl.ind  of  St.  I'icrre,  where  we  directed  the 
boumen  to  land  us  ;  and  oh  !  with  what  pleafure  did  we  fet  foot 
on  this  charming  fpot,  which  afforded  an  afylum  to  (0  great  a  ge- 
nius as  RoufTeau,  when  forced  to  fly  from  his  native  city.  It  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  almoll  every  thing 
within  it  that  can  contribute  cither  to  its  proper  ornament,  or  to 
the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  ;  wood,  water,  corn  land,  pafture, 
and  vineyard.  On  landing  we  walked  up  to  the  fummit  of  the 
ifland  along  a  fide-land  glade,  whrre  we  found  a  fummer-houfe 
built  by  Rouflcau.  From  thts  place  we  defcended  on  the  other 
fide  to  his  habitation,  in  which  the  farmer  with  whom  he  lived  is 
new  refldent.  Having  walked  up  flairs  to  the  room  in  which  he 
lay,  and  examined  the  houfe  as  particularly  as  if  we  had  carried 
with  us  a  fearch- warrant,  you  may  be  furc  we  were  very  incjuifi- 
tive  with  the  honeft  man,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  Jean 
Jacques  parted  his  time.  He  told  us  that  in  fummer,  when  the 
weather  would. permit,  he  fauntcred  in  the  woods,  or  w»s  out  on 
the  lake  ;  that  he  would  often  meet  and  pafs  by  him  unperceived, 
and  that  he  was  generally  filent,  thoughtful,  and  melancholy.  He 
Wu  ft  r  fome  time  the  inhabitant  cf  this  ifland,  which  belongs  to 
the  flates  of  Berne  j  and  they  (to  their  difgrace  be  it  fpoken)  were 
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prevailed  upon  by  the  government  of  Geneva  to  drive  him  from  an 
afylum,  in  which  otherwife  he  probably  yvould  have  continued  to 
his  death.' 

Mr.  Watkins  continues  his  route  by  Neuvrllc  and  Neufchn- 
tel  to  Berne,  of  which  canton,  as  of  the  others,  he  gives  a 
particular  account.  He  afterwards  defcribes  the  hermitage  of 
John  de  Pre,  Yverdun,  Laufanne,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva  ; 
Bear  which  he  mentions  the  refulertce  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  author's  vifiting  thefe  parts,  had  come  over  to 
London  about  publifhing  fhe  remainder  of  his  Roman 
Hiftory.    ' 

The  following  anecdote,  relative  to  the  rigorous  police  of 
Geneva,  may  prove  ufeful  to  Englilh  travellers  : 

*   On  our  return  to  Geneva,  we  found  between  forty  and  fifty 

Englifh  gentlemen,  among  whom  lord  P and  fome  others  had 

lately  been  put  in  prifon,  from  which,  after  a  week's  confinement, 
they  were  releafed  through  the  interceflion  of  his  royal  highnefs 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  but  banifhed  the  republic  for  life.  I 
really  think  the  magifttates  exerted  their  authority  with  extreme 
rigour;  and  this,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  fo- 
reigners with  whom  I  have  converfed.  The  offence  for  which  they 
Were  punifhed  was  (as  I  am  informed)  an  altercation  and  fcufHe 
with  the  guard,  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  out  of  the  city  after  the 
gates  were  fhut ;  an  acl  (o  inconfiderate,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe 
any  men  would  have  been  capable  of  attempting  it,  if  they  had  not 
been  very  much  in  liquor,  which  was  the  cafe.  The  commandant 
of  a  French  city  would  have  laughed  at  fuch  a  circumilance  as 
childifh,  and  beneath  his  attention  ;  and  I  think  the  magiltrates  of 
Geneva  ihouldhave  been  Satisfied  with  reprimanding  the  offenders, 
if,  only  in  consideration  of  their  being  young  men  and  foreigners; 
but  impatient  of  oppofnion  to  their  authority,  and  fearful,  left 
private  disturbance  might  produce  general  infurrection,  they  judged 
with  prejudice,  and  punifhed  with  feverity.' 

The  traveller,  during  his  (lay  at  this  place,  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Ferney,  formerly  the  refidence  of  Voltaire,  and  of 
which  he  thus  fpeaks  : 

•  The  good  which  he  did  here  is  univerfal'y  known,  and  uni- 
i-erfaily  acknowledged.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  diltreffed,  and 
the  promoter  of  industry.  The  population  of  the  village  increafed 
during  his  abode  in  it  (which  was  but  a  few  years)  from  eight  to 
twelve  hundred  perlbns,  and  never  was  there  a  happier  or  more 
peaceful  Society  eitablifhed,  though  it  confuted  of  Proteftants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  caftle  or  feat  which  he  built  for  himfelf 
has  nothing  very  {hiking  in  its  appearance.  We  wjre  led  into 
every  apartment,  and  in  the  fiudy  faw  fixed  over  the  door  a  far- 
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cophagus,  in  which  is  an  urn  of  fdver  gilt,  that  contains  his  heart; 
upon  it  is  the  following  inicription  : 

Son  efprit  eft  par  tout  mais  fon  cceur  eft  ici. 

*  Before  the  houfe  is  a  church,  which  he  built  and  confecrated 
to  Ciod  ;  and  in  front  of  it  put  up  this  motto,  Dto  lvixjt. 
You  know  the  fentimeats  of  Voltaire  on  religion,  therefore  I  need 
not  fay  anv  thing  on  that  fubjecl.  We  examined  <wery  thing  with 
attention,  and  were  forry  to  find  that  the  prefent  owner  neglects 
the  pleafurc-grounds  and  buildings.  Perhaps  he  intends  to  con- 
vert the  formrr  inio  a  wildernefs,  and  the  latter  into  ruins,  for  they 
already  border  on  them.' 

Mr.  Watkins  and  his  company  purfue  thetr  tour  to  Italy,  vi- 

fiting  ReraeUie,  Chamberry,  and  Grenoble  •,  from  the  lalt  of 

which  they  fet  off  on  an  excursion  to  the  famous  Caithufian 

iiionailery,  where  die  hofp-itable  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants 

:ds  l'ubject  of  agreeable  defcription. 

*  The  two  firft  hours,  fays  our  author,  were  taken  up  in  amend- 
ing a  fteep  hill,  after  which  we  traverfed  a  country  very  fimilarto 
the  moft  romantic  parts  of  Swiflexland,  though  not  the  moft  beau- 
tiful.    When  we  came  near  the  monaftery,  we  entered  a  narrow 
valley,  or  rather  paflage  through  the  rocks,  .down  which  guihed  a 
torrent  of  the  c'lcapcft  water  ;  and  having  palled  under  a  gate  that 
occupies  the  whole  entrance,  afceoded  one  of  the  moft  woodland 
and  pitturefque  ccuntries  I  had  ever  feen,  to  the  place  of  our  defti- 
natio'n.     Of  the  convent  I  fiiail  only  obferve,  that  it  is  a  large 
pile  of  building,   with  every  convenience  for  its  monadic  fociety  ; 
but  it  is  the  fituation  that  is  fo  remarkable,  being  every  thing  that 
xholy  enthufiaft  could  wiih  as   the  fecloded  feat  of 
,er  and  retirement — rocks  and  woods,  an  everlalcing  folitude: 
yet  how  frequently  does  it  happen,  that  we  perceive  the  moft  admi- 
rable defign  counteracted  by  the  very  circumitance  that  is  intended 
to  produce  the  dtfircd  effect?  as  in  the  inftance  before  us.     The 
country,  in  which  this  monaftery  is  fituated,was  chofen  on  account 
of  its  romantic  appearance,  and  diftance  from  all  fociety.  as  beft 
adapted  to  devotion  ;  but  it  is  this  very  fituation  that  makes  it  a 
place  of  general  refort.     1  believe  icw  convents  fee  fo  much  com- 
pany, and  fure  I  am,  that  none  treats  their  guefts  with  more  pood 
ding  and  hofpitality.      On  our  arrival  we  were  moft  politely 
received  by  one  of  the  order,  whom  we  fupppofed  maftcY  of  the 
ceremonies  for  the  brother!' ood.    'He  firft  lhcwed  us  the  houfe,  and 
then  co'  m  near  a  mile  higher  to  the  hermitage  and  chapel 

of  St.  Bruno.  If  you  fhould  be  unacquainted  with  St.  Bruno,  1 
mull  infyrm  you,  that  about  the  year  noo  he  was  a  car,on  of 
Rating/ srul  founder  «f  this  order  and  monaftery  ;  but  before  he 
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built  the  latter  Vie  had  retired  to  his  hermitage,  which  to  us  ap- 
peared an  habitation  more  congenial  to  the  nature  of  a  toad  than 
to  that  of  man,  where  he  patted   many  of  his  latter  years  in  prayer 
and  fevere  penance.     Poor  maniac  !    Our   companion  faid  not  a 
word  either  of  him,  01  of  his  cell  ;  indeed  he  was  quite  a  man  of 
the  world,  and   converfed  fo   liberally  on  what  pafled  in  it,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  his  habit,  I  mould  never  have  gueffed  at  his 
profefiion*     On  our  return  to  the  monaftery  we  entered  a  large 
room,  and  were  honoured  with  the  company  of  the  principal,  who 
was  to  the  full  as  polite  and  entertaining  as  our  firlt  acquaintance; 
indeed,   all  the  fraternity  we  faw  were  in   pofleffion  of  thefe  en- 
gaging qualities.     Female  focicty  was  the  only  enjoyjnent  wanting 
to  make  it  a  moll  charming   community  ;  but  women  are  to  all 
appearance  excluded.     Whilll  dinner  was  preparing  we  diverted 
ourfelves  with  a  book  called  the  Album,  in  which  all  who  vifit  the 
convent  are  defired  to  write  their  names,  and  whatever  elfe  they 
plei.fe.     Wc  found  on  infpeftion  many  of  our   acquaintance,  and 
fuch  a  medley  of  poetry,  and  profe,  as  never  was  collected  before. 
Oh  that  fome  wag  would  tranfcribe  thefe  books,   and  publifh  the 
copies  of  them  in  England  !    Then  would  you  fee  invocations  to 
the  Mufes,  addrelles  to  the  Driads,  odes  to  the  monks  for  a  din- 
ner, descriptions  of  the  place,  and  fentiments  !  oh  what  fentiments! 
grave  and  philosophic,  tender  and  elegiac  ;  but  the  belt  is,  you 
would  alfo  fee  who  were  the  authors  of  thofe  ineflimalble  compo- 
litions,  as  their  names  are  written  in  full  length  at  the  bottom.     I 
will  anfv/er  for  the  fale  of  fuch  a  book,  and  muft  again  fay,  I  wifli 
fomebody  would  undertake  it.     When  we  had  amufed  ourfelves 
near  an  hour  in  examining  this  magazine  of  Belles  Lettres,  our 
attention  was  called  off  to  table,  where  we  found  an  excellent  fer- 
vice  of  fifh,  roots,  eggs,  chaefe,  and  butter,  dried  fruits,  and  good 
wines.     What  noble  fellows  are  thefe  monks  !   they  accufed  our 
appetites,  though  we  ate  like  two  aldermen,  and  were  forry  their 
wine  was  not  good,  when  we  were  deep  in  the  fecor.d  bottle:   ne- 
ver did  I  make  a  better  dinner,   never  met  with  more  agreeable 
company  ;   but,  alas  !    friends  muft  part.     They  prefled  us  very 
much,  to  take  another  bottle  at  fupper  ;   but  no.     We,   like  Shy- 
lock,  bad  an  oath  to  return  that  evening  to  Grenoble.    Therefore 
ihaking  very  near  the  whole  convent  by  the  hand,  which  took  up 
at  leaft  a   quarter   of  an  hour,  we   bade   farewel,    mounted  our 
hories,  and  arrived  in  good  time  for  Tartuffe,  one  of  the  inimita- 
ble Moliere's  heft  comedies.' 

This  intelligent  traveller  attempts  to  afcertain  the  route  by 
which  Hannibal  crofTed  the  Alps;  and  he  adopts,  we  think 
with  good  reaibn,  the  authority  of  Livy,  in  preference  to  that 
of  Polybrus  -,  though,  from  the  filence  of  the  latter,  he  very 
properly  rejects  the  anecdote  of  the  Carthaginian  general's 
3  haying 
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having  cut  through  a  precipice  with  iue,an$l  vinegar.  Turin 
ami  its  public  buildings  arc  next  ddcribedj  with  a  general  ac- 
count of  Savoy  and  l'ictbuuufc,  ami  a  compendious  hiliory  of 
thofc  countries.  Thcfe  fubjwCts  are  fuccecded  by  a  defcription 
of  the  Apennines,  the  ftoi^lietta,  and  Genoa,  its  foil,  produce, 
government,  and  hiltory.  ..Our  author  obferves,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  republic,  as  an  independent  ftate,  as  well  as  the 
property  of  many  of  its  citizens,  have  long  refted  on  the  cele- 
brated bank  of  St.  George.  This  bank  is  lefs  dependent  on 
government  than  government  is  on  it,  being  managed  .exclu- 
sively by  its  owW  laws,  an'tf'le'parate  directors.  Its  capital  is 
immenfe,  it^  credit  univerfal,  and  the  fecurity  as  firm  as  the 
defenc'eleis  condition  of  Genoa  will  admit.  The  following 
anecdote,  related  upon  the' authority  of' a  French  gentleman, 
refutont  at  Genoa,  is  highly,  defcriptive  of  national  character 
among  the  Italians. 

*  Some  months  ago  two  VeWetiarts  (whofe  countrymen  and' the 
Genoefe  ftill  keep  up  that  inveter&e*  toured  to  each  other,  which 
dillinguimed  their  anceftors)  were  prtfent  at  an  Ofteria,  or  wine- 
houlc,  where  the  converfation  of  the  company  arofe,  not  as  it 
would  in  England,  on  politics  or  pleafure,  but  upon  the  merits  of 
St.  John,  the  protector  of  Genoa,  who,  it  was  aflerted,  had  worked 
innumerable  miracles,  and  was  the  greateft  of  all  faints.  If  nature 
be  fo  much  the  parent  of  patriotifm,  as  to  create  in  us  an  affec- 
tion for  thofc  minuter  cbjecls  in  our  native  land,  which  the  citizen 
of  the  world  would  regard  with  an  eye  of  indifference,  how  much 
.  more  powerfully  muft  me  operate  en  our  paffions,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  on  which  the  profpenty  of  our  country  19  fuppofed  to 
depend  ?  The  two  Venetians  were  precifely  in  this  predica- 
ment. They  probably  knew  as  little  of  St.  John,  as  they  did  of 
St.  Dennis  ;  but  St.  Mark  was  the  guardian  of  Venice,  and  con- 
fequently  their  all  in  all.  Refolved  therefore  to  maintain  his 
honour,  in  opposition  to  this  provoking  eulogium  of  the  Genoefe  on 
their  patron,  one  of  them  obferved,  that  the  bones  of  his  faint  had 
worked  more  miracles,  particularly  in  healing  dijtafts,  than  all  the 
apoilles  and  faints  ;  that  in  heaven  he  was  next  in  rank  to  the 
Virgin  and  popes,  and  as  much  fuperior  to  their  St.  John,  as  the 
patriarch  of  Venice  was  to  the  archbifhop  of  Genoa.  To  prevent 
any  reply  to  this,  he  and  his  friend  left  the  room,  but  were  foon 
followed  by  one  of  the  company,  who  had  the  honour  of  bearing 
the  great  crofs  of  a  religious  order  in  their  church  profe  (lions. 
This  defperate  enthufiaft,  on  overtaking,  (tabbed  the  Venetian  who 
had  fpoken  to  the  heart,  crying  out  with  the  blow,  *  Ti  mand* 
quefto  San  Giovannc  che  ti  guariano  le  ofle  di  San  Marco.' 
His  friend,  altonifhed  at  a  deed  fo  bloody  (though  an 
Italian)  applied  to  a  nugiilrate  for  jultice,  who,  having  heard 
(he    particular!,    tod    him,    that  had    a    Venetian    murdered 
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a  Genoefe  in  Venice,  no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it,  but 
that  his  complaint  would  probably  be  confidered  in  a  few  days; 
—and  lb  indeed  it  was,  even  fooner  than  he  had  promifed,  for 
early  the  next  morning  he  too  was  found  aflaffin.  ted  at  t,he  door 
of  his  lodgings,  and  the  bearer  of  the  great  croft  ftill  maintains 
his  poll  of  honour.  Now  determine  on  the  character  of  a  people, 
among  whomfuch  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity.' 

The  traveller  afterwards  proceeds  to  Pavia  and  ^lilan  j  of 
which  he  defcribes  the  edifices,  giving  likewife  an  account  of 
its  manufactures,  hiftory,  government,  and  military  force.  He 
thence  directs  his  courfe  by  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modem,  and 
Bologna,  remarkable  for  its  collection  of  paintings,  and  which 
was  the  fchool  of  the  Caracci.  In  this  city  our  author  was 
prefent  at  the  infliction  of  a  punifhment  called  La  Corda, 
which  he  thus  defcribes  : 

'  A  large  pulley  is  fixed  to  an  iron  crane,  about  forty  feet  high* 
which  projects  from  the  fide  of  a  houfe.  Over  this  pulley  is  a 
rope,  to  which  the  culprit'*  wrills  (being  previoufly  tied  together 
behind  him)  are  fattened.  He  is  then  drawn  up  flowly  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  when  the  rope  being  fuddenly  loofened,  he  drops 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground.  This  torture  is  repeated  a 
fecond  and  a  third  time,  the  lalt  fall  being  made  higher  than 
that  preceding  it  j  but  the  fecond  never  fails  of  producing  the 
deured  effect,  that  is,  of  diflocating  the  ihouldtr-bones.  On  en- 
quiry into  the  offence  of  the  criminal  whom  we  faw,  I  was  told  that 
he  had  undergone  this  punifhment  three  times  in  feven  months, 
for  giving  the  cokella,  or  ftab,  with  a  knife  to  three  different  per- 
fons,  the  laft  of  whom  was  his  mother.  Had  he  robbed  the  church 
he  would  have  been  burnt  alive.' 

Mr.  Watkins  next  gives  an  account  of  La  Retra  Mala,  and 
Florence,  the  celebrated  repofitory  of  antiquities,  with  the 
duchy  of  Tufcany,  and  the  city  of  Pifa,  now  exhibiting  a  me- 
lancholy reverfe  of  its  former  fiourifhing  condition  j  but  ftill 
containing  many  noble  manfions,  empty  and  in  decay,  with  a 
fuperb  cathedral  of  Gothic  architecture.  A  memorial  of  fu- 
perltition  at  this  place,  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 

«  During  the  crufades,  the  republic  of  Pifa,  as  well  as  Genoa, 
furnifhed  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  with  fleets  for  tranf- 
porting  'heir  troops  and  itores  to  Palelbne.  Thefe  fleets  brought 
back  what  was  confidered  an  invaluable  treafure — heavy  cargoes 
ol  earth  (craped  from  near  the  holy  fenulchre  at  Jeruialem,  and 
carried  to  the  fea  fhore  on  camels  backs.  The  tranfporu  having 
faifly  landed  this  facred  lading  at  Pifa,  it  was  immediately  con- 
vened by  all  defcriptions  ol  people  to  thefe  cloilters,  which  were 

in 
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in  confequence  made  aburyiog-place  for  thofc  citizens  who  would 
pay  the  fum  demanded  for  their  interment,  which  I  hear  is  not 
inconfiderable.  I  had  the  preemption  to  afk  the  fexton  what 
was  the  benefit  that  dead  bodies  received  from  being  put  into  this 
mould.  By  way  of  anfwer,  he  flared  me  full  in  the  face,  and  then 
turning  to  our  guide,  faid,  '  Non  fon  Chriltiani  fli  Signori  ?'— 
•  Non,  non,  fon  Inglefi,'  replied  the  other,  and  walked  on.  The 
only  tomb  to  which  I  paid  any  attention,  was  that  of  Algarotti, 
the  infeription  of  which  tells  you,  it  was  written  by  his  royal  pa- 
Mron,  the  late  king  of  Pruffia. 

Algarotti,  Ovidii  JEmulo» 

Newtoni  Difcipulo, 

FreJericus.' 

The  placts  next  vifited  are  Leghorn,  Sienna,  RadicofanI, 
and  other  towns  on  the  way  to  Rome.  This  celebrated  me- 
tropolis is  thirteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  fuppofed  to 
contain  160,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  defcription  of  it,  or  of 
Naples,  which  afterwards  occurs,  it  would  now  be  fuperfluous 
to  give  any  account.  We  fhall  only  prefent  our  readers  with 
that  of  Tivoli,  as  being  fhort  and  descriptive. 

«  The  fituation  of  Tivoli  on  a  high  hill  prefents  one  of  the 
moft.  delightful  inland  landfcapes  I  ever  faw.  The  river  Anio 
(now  II  Teverone)  falling  in  different  channels  over  the  brow, 
forms  two  cafcades,  ont  of  which  is  Angularly  bold  and  firiking. 
We  beheld  it  from  the  narrow  valley  below,  ru thing  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Mxcenas's  villa,  which  hang,  as  it  were,  upon  the  furo- 
mit.  I  had  no  conception  that  Italy  could  produce  any  fpot  fo> 
romantic  and  fo  beautiful  as  Tivoli  ;  and  thefe  charms  which  I 
mention  are  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Roman  ruins,  and  an 
Italian  climate.  On  the  verge  of  the  fteep  rocks  over  the  Anio 
is  the  temple  of  the  Sybil  ;  a  little  oftagon  building,  that  is, 
without  exception,  the  moft  exquifite  morceau  of  Greek  architec- 
ture I  ever  faw.' 

Mr.  Watkins  obferves,  that  the  number  of  perfons  killed  and 
wounded,  annually,  in  the  kingdom*  of  Naples,  by  the  coltelleta, 
or  cut  of  the  knife,  is  incredible.  He  affures  us,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  moil  refpe&able  authority,  that  there  are  not 
lei's  than  16,000. 

*  The  common  people,  continned  he,  kill  one  another  openly, 
but  the  better  fort  of  citizens  in  a  more  refined  manner.  They 
have  here,  and  I  believe  only  here,  the  fecre:  of  preparing  th« 
acqua  toffana,  a  poifon  that  all  are  bylaw  forbidden  either  to  maU« 
or  keep.  A  gentleman  of  the  faculty  afiured  me,  that  its  princi* 
pal  ingredients  are  cantharides  and  opium.       It  u  as  clear  and  as 
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t;t$elefs  as  water,  flow  in  bperation,  but  Cure  in  effeft,  without 
producing  any  internal  inflammation,  or  leaving  any  marks  that 
might  lead  even  to  fufpicion.' 

The  prefent  volume  concludes  with  the  author's  landing  in 
Sicily  ;  of  which  iflancf,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent,  and  lefs  ge- 
nerally known,  objects  of'  his  attention,  the  reader  may  ex- 
pect an  interefting  account  in  the  remaining  part  of  thefe 
Travels*  (To  be  continued.) 

A  Review  of  the  Proceedings  at  Paris  during  the  laft  Summer. 
Including  an  exael  and  particular  Account  of  the  memorable 
Events,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  l^th  of  July,  the  10 th  of 
Augujl,  and  the  Q.d  of  September :'  with  Observations  and 
Refleclions  on  the  Characters,  Principles,  and  ConduCl  of  the 
niojl  coufpicuous  Perfons  concerned  in  promoting  the  Sufptu/iou 
and  Dethronement  of  Louis  XVI.  By  Mr.  Femiell.  ftvo. 
6s.  Boards.     Williams.      1792. 

1 N  the  judgment  which  has>  been  formed  in  England,  con- 
cerning the  late  tranfactions  in  France,  the  chief  circum- 
stance which  we  have  to  blame  is  a  want  of  discrimination. 
The  acts  of  a  profligate  faction,  and  their  blind  or  mercenary 
agents,  have  been  nattily  charged  upon  the  nation  at  large  , 
and  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  means  by  which  they 
have  been  betrayed  into  their  prefent  difgraceful  predieament. 
The  truth  is,  the  French  people  are  brave,  high-fpirited,  and 
even  heroic  j  but  they  are  jealous,  rafh,  and  impetuous.  Un- 
accuftomed  to  the  pofleihon  of  liberty,  and  bred  up  in  habits 
of  fufpicion,  they  are  alarmed  by  the  flighteit  rumours  which 
threaten  danger  to  their  new  acquifition,  and  an  opinion  of 
this  kind  once  conceived  is  fatal  to  the  object  of  it.  Thus  they 
l)ave  been  continually  the  dupes  of  defperate  factions,  whofe 
objects  are  altogether  felfifh  and  wicked ;  by  the  command 
which  by  thefe  means  they  have  acquired  over  the  paffions  of 
the  multitude,  they  have  been  enabled  to  baniTh  or  deitroy  the 
ihoft  diftinguifhed  characters,  both  for  worth  and  abilities,  and 
they  have  left  fcaveely  any  perfon  remaining  in  the  country 
who  has  enough  cf  the  public  confidence  to  be  able  to  oppofe 
them. 

A  little  time,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  will  reftore  to 
reafon  the  people  of  France  ;  they  will  fee  that  they  have  been 
abufed  and  milled  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins.  The  ven- 
geance which  will  be  taken  in  that  cafe  will,  we  fear,  be  as 
fanguinary  as  that  which  they  have  taken  of  the  ariltocratic 
party;  and  a  deluded  nation,  awaking  from  its  trance,  will 
probably  expiate,  with. a  tenfold  feverity,  the  crimes  into  which 
it  has  been  betrayed.  2 

Such 
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Such  i->  the  view  of  things  into  which  we  have  been  led  by 
the  perufal  of  Mr.  Kenncll's,  ami  the  other  narratives  relative 
to  the  maffacrea  of  the  ioth  of  Auguit,  and  the  fecond  of  Sep- 
tember. The  former  of  thefe  events  we  cannot  help  confider- 
ing  to  have  been  as  unnecefTary  to  the  fafety  of  France  as  the 
latter. — Suppofmg  (what  has  not  been  proved)  that  the  exe- 
cutive power  was  in  correfpondence  with  the  hoftile  powers  * 
ftill  it  is  impoffible  to  think  fo  extremely  ill  of  the  whole  na- 
tional afiembly,  as  to  fuppofe  them  in  league  with  the  court 
for  the  purpole  of  betraying  the  nation,  which  we  muft  necef- 
farily  believe,  if  we  confider  Petion  and  the  Jacobins  as  in 
the  right  upon  that  occafion ;  and,  if  that  was  not  the  cafe, 
furely  there  was  a  power  in  the  conflitution  adequate  to  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  monarch  in  a  legal  manner,  and  without  the 
horrid  maffacres  which  difgraced  for  ever  that  tranfadtion. 

If  we  may  credit  Mr.  Fennefl,  there  was  a  fufRcient  force  ih 
the  nation  in  favour  of  the  king  and  the  conflitution,  had  it 
been  properly  excited,  and  prudently  directed.  Even  the 
Marfeillois  were  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers;  but  their 
deficiency  in  this  rel'pect  was  compensated  by  a  large  portion 
of  ferocity. 

*  At  lail  the  glorious  warriors,  the  valiant  Marfeillois,  the  ref- 
cuers  of  their  country,  arrived  ;  when,  lo  !  inltead  of  the  thou- 
fands  that  had  been  ex  peeled,  five  hundred  only  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  thefe  fo  badly  clothed,  for  the  moll  part,  and  fo 
varioufly  and  ridiculoufly  equipped  and  accoutcrcd,  that  they 
would  have  excited  the  moll  violent  burlts  of  laughter  in  any  one 
who  had  not  been  already  accullomed  to  fuch  fights :  and  yet,  it 
will  fcarcely  be  believed,  did  thefe  five  hundied  men  throw  the 
whole  city  of  Paris  into  the  greatell  panic  ana  confufion,  and  over- 
awe every  inhabitant  into  a  lei  vile  compliance  with  their  demands. 
The  firllof  their  lawlefs  proceedings  was  to  command  the  imme- 
diate diiufe  of  all  filk  and  latin  national  cockades,  which  they 
refolvcd  to  cenfider  as  fyrr.bols  of  aiiitocracy,  inliil'iig  on  the 
;'.dopiion  of  woollen  ones  alone.  The  fatin  cockades  had  been  fo 
gent-rally  worn,  and  the  commands  of  the  Marfeillois  were  fo 
implicitly  obeyed,  ;h-.t  before  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  the  pi  ice  of  v.oollen  cockade*  had  rifen  from  four  to  forty 
and  fifty  ibis.  To  prove  molt  effectively  that  they  were  fcriouity 
determined  that  their  commands  fhould  be  punctually  executed, 
they  tore  thcrafelveN  \\\c  filk  cockades  from  the  hats  of  every  one 
they  met  that  wore  them,  infulting  and  ubuling  the  pcrfons  in  the 
g  rotted  ::  did  infancy  itfeli  escape  their  infolent  bar- 

barity :  ely  arrived   in  Paris,  when   feeing   a  child 

with  a  pi  in  hi 5  hat,  they  matched  it  from 

him;  the  child  tried  for  the  lofs  of  his  little  ornament,  and  inno- 
cently 
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cently 'followed  them,  begging  they  would  reftore  it,  when  thefc 
horrid  wretches  called  him  a  fprig  of  ariftocracy,  beat  him  to  the 
ground,  and  crufhed  him  under  their  feet.' 

Every  thing  evinced,  for  feveral  days  previous  to  the  tenth 
«of  Auguft,  a  decided  confprracy  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins, 
and,  confequently,  the  few  preparations  on  th.e  part  of  the 
king  may  be  confidered  as  merely  defenfive.  The  contemptible 
forgery  in  which  M.  Briffbt,  Lafource,  and  fome  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Jacobins,  were  detected  by  the  evidence  of  M. 
Luckner,  M.  Bureaux  de  Pufy,  and  other  refpeclable  perfons, 
relative  to  the  conversation  at  the  houfe  of  the  biihop  of  Paris, 
is  clearly  expofed  by  Mr.  Fennell. — Our  author's  account  of 
the  maffacre,  after  the  mob  had  ftormed  the  palace,  bears  great 
marks  of  authenticity,  and  therefore  we  Ihould  fcarcely  be^ 
excufable  to  ocr  readers  if  we  did  not  infert  it. 

■  The  Swifs  in  the  apartments  feeing  what  was  going  on  in  the 
court,  and  finding  their  ammunition  nearly  exhaufted,  refolved  to 
defcend  and  take  poffeflion  of  the  cannon  of  the  rebels.  They 
accordingly  formed  themfelves,  and  made  a  defperate  fally:  they 
epulfed  the  rabble  with  great  (laughter,  took  poffeflion  of  three 
cannon,  and  turned  them  againft  the  mob ;  but  having  no  matches, 
they  fired  them  with  the  flints  of  their  mufquets.  This  difcharge 
did  great  execution  :  but  they  had  no  fooner  defcended,  than  the 
national  guards,  who  had  been  with  them  in  the  palace,  and  who 
had  before  fought  on  their  fide,  (imagining,  perhaps,  that  there 
were  no  longer  any  hopes  of  their  fuccefs,  and  wifhing  to  conci- 
liate the  favour  of  the  rebels)  turned  their  arms  againft  them,  and 
fired  at  them  from  the  windows.  The  Swifs,  however,  purfued 
the  rebels  beyond  the  Place  de  Caroufel,  where  they  took  pof- 
feflion of  two  more  cannons:  but,  having  now  exhaufled  all  their 
ammunition,  and  finding  the  torrent  of  people  inceffantly  pouring 
in  upon  them  on  all  fides,  and  overwhelming  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  attempt  a  retreat,  and  endeavour  to  fight  their  way 
back  to  the  palace ;  but  in  this  attempt  they  were  foon  divided 
and  difperfed.  There  now  remained  not  the  leaft  fhadow  of  fuc- 
eefsful  oppofition :  the  greater  part  of  them  had  fallen  in  the 
bloody  conflict,  and  the  reft  knew  that  they  had  nothing  to  expecl 
from  the  mercy  of  the  rabble.  They  feparated,  and  fled  differ- 
ent ways  to  hide  themfelves  from  their  refiftlefs  fury. — Some,  hav- 
ing made  their  way  into  the  palace,  endeavoured  to  conceal  them- 
felves in  different  parts  of  it;  and  others,  who  had  been  wounded 
during  the  attack,  fti.ll  remained  in  it.  The  friends  of  the  king, 
his  attendants,  his  fervants,  and  all  who  had  been  in  the  palace 
before  the  conflict,  began,  were  ftill  there,  excepting  a  few  only 
who  had  contrived  to  efcape  during  the  general  confufion.  The 
mob  fcon  got  pofleffion  of  the  palace,  and  a  horrid  carnage  wa« 
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begun  in  the  interior  parts  of  it.  Every  one  there  found,  armed 
or  unarmed,  was  immediately  facrificed  without  di (crimination  or 
pity.  The  veftibule,  the  great  ftaircafe,  the  chapel,  all  the  anti- 
chambers,  all  the  galleiies,  the  audience  and  council  halls,  over- 
run in  a  moment  by  the  rabble,  were  flowing  with  the  blood  of 
the  Swifs,  and  the  friends  and  attendants  of  the  king,  and  ftrewed 
with  their  dead  bodies.  The  mob  penetrated  into  every  part  of 
the  palace,  and  fearched  in  every  place  forvittims.  An  abbe, 
•utor  to  the  dauphin,  had  concealed  eight  perfons  in  his  apart- 
ment, in  a  large  prefs,  of  which,  unfortunately,  he  held  the  keys 
in  his  hand,  when  they  came  to  his  rooms  to  feek  for  food  for 
rheir  barbarity.  They  queftioned  him  with  the  moft  horrid  im- 
precations :  his  embarraired  anfwer*  fruftraced  his  humane  inten- 
tions. They  took  from  him  the  keys,  opened  the  prefs,  and  hav- 
ing difcovered  what  they  called  his  treachery,  they  murdered  him, 
and  thofe  whom  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  hide  from  their 
brutality. 

*  Some  had  attempted  to  conceal  themfelves  on  the  roof  of  the 
palace  :  they  were  feen  by  the  rebels  in  the  courts,  who  called  tp 
their  fellows  in  the  apartments  to  inform  them  of  it :  hundred* 
inllantly  ran  up, — the  unfortunate  fugitives  were  furrounded, — 
fome  were  murdered  on  the  fpot, — others  were  thrown  over  the 
battlement*  to  the  rabble  in  the  courts,  who  finished  their  exigence 
by  mangling  them  with  fwords  and  pikes,  or  throwing  them  into 
the  fire  of  the  caferns.  Neither  the  kitchens  nor  the  cellars,  nor 
any  part  whatever  of  the  palace,  efcaped  their  ftrifteft  fearch. 
Every  one  they  met,  men,  women,  and  children,  from  the  higheft 
attendant  to  the  loweft  fcullion,  fhared  the  fame  fate, — butchered 
in  the  moft  (hocking  manner:  their  crime  was  — being  in  the 
palace. 

4  But  the  maflacre  was  not  confined  to  one  fpot ;  the  unfortu- 
nate Swifs  were  purfued  and  hunted  like  wild  beads,  wherever 
they  had  fled  for  Inciter.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  in  the 
i.Iyfian  Fields,  in  the  woods,  on  the  Quais, — every  where  fome 
victims  fell.  Nor  was  the  fury  of  the  mob  confined  to  thyfe  who 
had  endeavoured  to  defend  the  palace  ;  they  canicd  their  barbar- 
ous cruelty  fo  far  as  to  murder  every  Swifs,  of  whatever  occupa- 
tion, they  could  find  :  the  porters  of  the  palace,  of  hotels  and 
churches,  were  murdered,  with  their  wives  and  children,  without 
mercy  or  regard  to  innocence. 

«  About  (ixty  or  feventy  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  had  furren- 
dered  to  the  national  guards,  under  promife  of  mercy,  and  had 
fuftered  themfelves  to  be  conducted  to  the  commons,  where  thty 
were  aflurcd  that  they  mould  have  a  fair  trial.  A  few  queftioni 
were  aiked,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  magiil rates  that  thry 
mould  be  lent  to  prilon  until  further  examination.  The  mob, 
.however,  were  rcfolved  to  take  the  law,  and  the  execution  of  it, 
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intp  their  own  hands  :  accordingly,  as  they  defcended,  the  Swifs 
were  torn  from  the  guards,  one  by  one,  and  (hoc  or  cut  down  by 
the  rabble,  endeavouring  to  rival  each  other  in  the  excellence  of 
(laughter  and  decapitation,  and  laughing  at,  and  ridiculing  the 
tortures  of  the  victims. 

'  M.  Clermont  Tpnnerre  was  arretted  in  his  chariot,  in  the 
fireet  de  Seves  Saint  Germain,  by  the  mob,  dragged  out  of  it, 
and  executed  on  the /pot,  This  geptleman,  although  he  had  not 
been  in  the  palace,  was  fufpected  of  ariitpcracy  :  np  farther  tx.- 
cufe  for  any  fpecies  of  barbarity  was  wanting.' 


'  It  is  with  a  very  jncreafed  degree  pf  horror  that  I  find  myfelf 
obliged  to  relate,  that,  during  thefc  dreadful  tranfadiipns,  the  fer 
male  furies  (for  they  cannot  be  called  women)  of  Paris  feemed 
anxious  fpr  a  fupereininence  in  barbarity  :  the  refinements  on  tor- 
t.  re,  and  the  excefies  of  inhumanity,  fell  principally  to  their 
part.  One  of  the  unfortunate  Swifs,  flying  from  his  purfuers,  met 
one  pf  thefe  furies  at  the  head  of  a  banditti,  and,  recollecting  *her 
as  a  former  acquaintance,  he  indulged  fpme  hopes  of  her  protecr 
tion  :  he  advanced  to  her,  and  pbferved,  that,  having  had  the 
pleafure  of  being  acquainted  with  her  at  fuch  a  time  and  place,  he 
hoped  that,  from  the  recollection  of  a  former  friendthip,  fhe  would 
\>e  good  enough  to  fave  him.  "  Yes!"  replied  fhe,  "  I  know 
you,  and  I  will  fave  you."  He  advanced  to  thank  her;  —  fhe  cut 
him  with  a  fabre  till  he  died,' 

The  following  characters  of  certain  leading  members  in  the 
convention  we  cannot  help  confidering  as  a  mere  party  fketch, 
a  caricature,  and  confequently  greatly  overcharged.  Some  of 
the  fuels,  however,  we  belie" ve  not  to  be  totally  deftitute  of 
foundation. 

'  M.  Petipn  was  originally  a  pettifogging  attorney:  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  revolution,  he  contrived  to  get  returned  for  Char- 
tres  to  the  firft  national  aflembly,  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
whom  he  has  fince  fo  gratefully  pcrfecuted,  and  whom  he  tnen  io 
effectually  deceived  by  his  hy;  pcriiy.  He  was  afterwards  made 
mayor  of  Paris,  and  fince  prefident  pf  the  convention. 

'  M.  Rohertpkrre  (fuppofed  to  be  the  nephew  pf  Damiens), 
was  a  poo;  orphan  at  Arras  :  he  was  afterwards  clerk  to  an  obfeure 
attorney,  when  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  firit  national 
aflembly  :  he  was  obliged  to  beg  a  coat  for  the  Qccauon ;  but  has 
now  every  appearance  of  a  fplendid  fp;tune. 

*  M.  Bnflbt  was,  a  few  years.lince,  well  known  to  fome  of  the 
police  officers  of  this  country,  as  a  pickpocket;  but,  upon  their 
endeavouring  to  obtaina  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
withdrew  to  France,  where  his  talents  have  been  much  more  favour- 
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•oly,  though,  perhaps,  not  fojultly  rewarded  as  they  would  have 
been,  hud  he  remained  much  longer  in  England. 

*  M.  Merlin  was  an  under  uflier  to  a  fchool :  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  "married;  but  having  received  the  lady's  fortune 
the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  wedding,  he  contented  him- 
lelf  whh  tne  money,  and  ran  away.  Km,  being  afterwards  re- 
duce^ he  broke  open  a  lady's  buTeau,  and  ftole  the  pecuniary 
co*ne.it> :  he  then  borrowed  a  horfe,  returned  to  France,  and  bo 
came  a  member  of  the  national  affembly. 

'  M  Ch  bot  was  the  fon  of  a  baker:  he  ran  away  with  his 
one!  which  occasioned  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  bene- 

-faftor.  —  He  afterwards  debauched  her  daughter-,  but  again  chang- 
ing his  mind,  he  perfuaded  a  third  lady  to  rob  her  hulband,  and 
run  off  with  him;  for  which,  he  was  fome  rime  in  prifon ;  but, 
having  procured  his  releafe,  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  afTembly. 

*  M.  Condorcet,  having  been  fafpected  <*f  ariftocracy,  and, 
confequcntly,  for  a  long  time  refufed  admittance  to  the  Jac6bin 
fotiety,  to  remove  all  the  fufpicions  of  the  leading  members,  and 
procure  rheit  favour,  he  performed  a  work  of  fupeierogation,  with 
rjlpcd  to  the  equality  of  rights,  and  extended  it  even  to  a  parti- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  a  hufband  ;  by  which  means  he  fuccefs- 
lully  qualified  himfelf  for  a  Jacobin,  and  procured  fuflicient  in- 
terelr.  to  be  afterwards  eleclcd  a  member  of  the  convention. 

'  M.  RouelLe,  fome  years  ago,  kept  a  fmaJi  eating-houfe  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  which,  having  been  under  the  neceffity  of 
.quitting,  he  caught  the  golden,  glorious  opportunity  afforded  by 
che  reign  of  anaichy,  of  retiring  to  his  native  country,  where  tie 
has  been  exalted  to  the  honour  of  being  deputed  a  member  of  the 
aational  convention. 

*  M.  Danton  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher:  he  procured  the  protec- 
tion of  the  late  princef*  de  LambaHe,  by  marrying  a  relation  oi 
the  maid  of  her  femme  dc  charnbre.  By  the  intercil  df  the  prin- 
cefs,  he  was  appointed  a  farrier  to  the  count  d'Artois'  tlud  :  he 
practifed,  alio,  a<  a  doctor;  but  was  fo  unlucceMu',  that  the 
count  coallantly  threatened  any  of  hisfervants  who  difpleafed  him, 
with  the  attendance  of  Danton.  He  had,  before  th«  king's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution,  been  decrete  dt  prife  de  corps,  but 
cfcaped  in  the  general  ainnefty.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  in— 
iligators  c£  the  horrid  maHucre  committed  on  his  former  benefac- 
trefs,  and  is  now  the  miniiter  of  juilice. 

t  The  gentleman  who  now  calls  himfelf  Marat,  thought  proper 
to  adopt  that  name,  after  having  been  engaged  and  dikovered  in 
forging  the  billets  d'efcompte,  and  taken  refuge  from  his  pur- 
suers in  England,  where  he  afterwards  taught  the  French  lan- 
guage ; — be  alfo  took  advantage  of  the  abolition  of  laws  in  France 
Co  return  to  his  own  country   in  fafety,  where  he  has,  however, 
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(ince,  been  nine  times  decrete  de prife  de  corps  ; — but  his  efforts  in 
the  caufe  of  patriotifm  have  at  lalt  been  rewarded  by  a  feat  in  the 
national  convention. 

«  M.  Carra  was,  in  his  youth,  condemned  to  the  gallows  for 
breaking  open  a  (hop,  and  Healing  from  it  money  and  goods  | 
his  fentence  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  two  years  imprifon- 
ment,  and  a  fubfequent  and  perpetual  baniihmcnt :  during  his 
exile,  he  Hole  a  gold  watch,  and  being  convicted  of  the  theft,  he 
contrived  to  make  a  fudden  change  in  his  refidence.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  after  the  revolution,  his  talents  were  fufficiently 
acknowledged  tofecure  him  a  feat  in  the  Jacobin  club,  from  which, 
he  has  fince  been  advanced  to  a  more  confpicuous  poll  in  the  na- 
tional convention, 

*  M,  Gorfas  formerly  kept  a  little  day-fchool ;  but,  having 
murdered  his  father,  he  was  condemned  to  expire  on  the  wheel ; 
this  fentence  was,  however,  afterwards  mitigated,  and  he  was  fent 
to  the  gallies  for  life.  Ke  contrived,  a  few  years  ago,  to  get 
free,  and  return  to  Paris  :  he  was  firft  admitted  to  the  Janobins  j 
and,  fecondly,  was  made  a  member  of  the  convention,' 

Orj  the  whole,  we  have  been  gratified  by  the  perufal  of  Mr. 
Fennell's  book,  though  we  muft  caution  our  readers,  that  it  is 
to  be  received  with  that  degree  of  allowance  which  muft  be 
made  for  every  party  publication.  We  could  have  wilhedthat 
our  author  had  indulged  lefs  in  declamation,  and  only  given  a 
plain  narrative  of  fac*ts.  Such  facts  as  he  had  to  defcribe  are 
frfficiently  horrible,  without  exaggeration  or  embellifhment, 
We  were  alfo  frequently  tempted  to  regret  our  author's  rage 
for  political  fpeculation,  with  which  he  frequently  interrupts 
the  moft  interefting  parts  of  the  narrative, 

d  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  relative  to  the  Sufpenjion  of  the 
King  of  the  French^  on  the  lOtb  of  Auguft^  1792,  By  J% 
B.D'Auwont.     Bvo,      is.  6d.    Johnfon.      179*. 

TF  we  thought  it  neceffary  to  caution  our  readers  againftgiv-r 
■  ing  unlimited  credit  to  the  llatement  of  Mr.  Fennell,  we 
find  it  equally  neceiTary  to  repeat  the  fame  caution  with  ref- 
pc£t  to  the  prefent  pamphlet.  As  the  former  was  ftrongly 
arillocratic,  lb,  this  is  in  the  extreme  of  democratic  phrenzy. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  libel  on  the  jullice  and  humanity  of 
the  French  nation  to  believe,  with  this  author,  that  the  ac~is  of 
a  faction,  in  Auguft  and  September,  were  the  a&s  of  the 
whole  people  ;  and  it  is  a  libel  on  the  common  fenfe  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  fuppofe  that  they  can  receive  implicitly  the  incon- 
fiftenctes  with  which  this  publication  abounds. 

We  cannot  believe  that  marshal  Luckner  would  be  guilty  of 
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t  falfchood  to  fcrecn  M.  Fayette,  when  it  was  manifestly  his 
inter eft  to  take  part  with  the  Jacobins  againit  that  general,  "We 
Cannot  believe  M.  Petion  to  be  an  immaculate  magistrate, 
when  by  the  confefllon  of  this  author  he  was  fully  avcare  of 
the  tumults  previous  to  the  icth  of  Auguft,  and  yet  took  no 
means  to  prevent  them.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  ci  Jevant 
body  guard  were  at  the  fame  moment  at  Coblentz  and  in  the 
T uilleries.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  king  and  queen  were 
totally  unconcerned  when  in  the  utmoft  danger,  and  in  the 
hands  of  their  avowed  enemies.  We  cannot  believe,  that  no 
pillage  was  committed  in  the  Tuilleries  by  the  mob  ;  nor  can 
we  poflibly  affix  any  credit  to  the  ftory,  that  one  of  the  cellars 
under  the  court  was  filled  with  torches  *  deftined  to  fet  fire  to 
Pari>.' 

When  an  author  produces  fuch  afTertions  asthefe— when  he  in- 
fults  the  mild  and  too  gentle  character  of  Louis  XVI.  by  term- 
ing him  {  a  cannibal  whofe  appetite  would  have  been  increaf- 
ed  if  his  meals  had  been  ferved  up  in  the  reeking  fkulls  of  the 
citizens.'  When  we  meet  with  fuch  epithets  in  every  page  as 
*  Auftrian  panther/  *  knights  of  the  dagger,'  &c.  When  the 
gallant  La  Fayette  is  called  a  coiuurd  and  a  robber,  furely  the 
candid  part  of  mankind  will  receive  fuch  a  narrative  with  many 
grains  of  allowance, 

jt  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  InveHive  againji  Mr.  Cooper ,  and  Mr. 
Watty  in  the  Houje  of  Commons,  on  the  %Otb  of  April,  1792, 
By  Thomas  Cooper.     Zvo.     2/.     Johnfon.      1792. 

A  S  far  as  this  pamphlet  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  defence  of 
"*^  the  purity  of  Mr.  Cooper's  intentions,  we  are  not  dif- 
pofed  to  contradict  his  afTertions,  or  queflion  his  veracity ;  as 
far  as  it  is  a  defence  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  they  have  by  their 
proceedings  in  Auguft  and  September  Jaft  furnifhed  the  beft 
anfwer  to  it  themfelves:  and,  indeed,  we  believe  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French  has  acted  in  this  country  as  a  complete 
antidote  to  the  epidemic  rage  of  innovation. 

Mr-  Cooper's  work  is  ftrongly  tinctured  with  the  abfur4 
philofophy  of  the  age,  which  grounds  every  thing  on  habit, 
without  allowing  any  thing  to  paflion  j  and  which,  by  fuppof- 
ing  man  a  machine,  concludes,  that  he  may  be  as  mechani- 
cally acted  upon  as  any  of  the  common  inftruments  which  are 
employed  in  our  manufactories.  Allowing  for  this  prejudice, 
and  for  the  excurfivenefs  of  a  warm  and  enthufialtic  imagina- 
tion, the  author  is  deficient  neither  in  good  fenfe  nor  in  know- 
ledge ;  and  we  mult  confefs  that  he  has  pointed  out  with  gre  it 
judgment  fomc  of  the  defects  of  our  government,  though  nci- 
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ther  he  nor  the  French  appear  as  yet  to  have  difeqyered  the 
proper  remedies.  The  following  obfervations  are  ju(t  and 
feafonable  : 

c  The  fyilem  of  the  Former  court  of  France  (iike  that  of  every 
court  unchecked  by  the  influence  of  toe  p<  ople),  was  war,  and 
even  in  this  country  we  have  been  abfurdly  and  impioufly  taught 
to  fpeak  of  the  French  as  of  our  natural  enemies  As  if  the  bene- 
volent Author  of  nature  had  purpofely  fowii  the  feeds  of  perpetual 
difcord  between  his  common  offspring  !  But  the  idea  is  blaf- 
phemy  :  if  we  have  been  enemies,  we  have  been,  not  natural,  but 
artificial  enemies.  By  nature  we  arc  brethren  as  well  as  neigh- 
bours ;  by  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  of  m  in  tilers,  we  have  been 
mutually  beails  of  prey.  The  French,  firit  of  all,  faw  the  folly 
and  the  wickedncf*  of  this  long-continued  fyilem  of  periodical 
hoftility  and  mnrling  peace.  They  have  laid  "  We  will  be  your 
enemies  no  longer;  it  neither  fuits  our  intereft  or  our  inclination  : 
we  fee  at  length,  that  in  this  mutual  Hate  of  animofity  between 
nations,  the  authors  of  our  evils  arc  the  gainers  by  them,  while 
the  fword,  and  the  famine,  and  the  pellilence,  are  the  wretched 
lot  of  the  deluded  people." — Much  to  their  honour,  the  Revolu- 
tion Society  of  London  were  the  fir  ft  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions to  the  French  en  the  adoption  of  this  iyitem  of  benevolence 
and  peace.  And  much,  as  I  think,  to  their  honour,  the  Society  of 
Manchefler  have  trodden  in  the  fame  path,  and  expreffed  the  fame 
fpnriments.' 


*  But  what  mufl  be  the  complexion  of  that  man's  mind,  who 
Can  be  irritated  to  a  degree  of  political  infinity  at  thefe  expref- 
iions  of  friend ihi p  and  benevolence  towards  our  neighbours  and 
fellow  creatures !  who  fickens  at  the  thought  of  perpetual  peace 
and  fraternal  union  between  rival  nations  !  who  entertains  no 
fentiments  of  compafiion,  but  for  therichand  the  great,  the  kings, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  earth  !  who  can  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion the  profpett  of  bloodihed  and  devailation  among  millions  of 
the  devoted  victims  of  pride  and  deipotiim,  and  who  bewails  with 
feminine  lamentation,  the  lofs  of  a  nickname  or  a  gewgaw,  the 
broken'  play-things  of  a  puerile  nubility  1  who  feems  to  regard 
the  people  as  fit  only  for  the  goad,  and  the  whip,  and  the  fpur ; 
for  labour  without  intermifiion,  in  peace;  for  flaughter  without 
commiferation,  in  war — And  who,  blafpheming  againil  human 
nature  itfelf,  impioufly  terms  the  great  mafs  of  mankind,  the /win- 
ijh  multitude  J' 


•  The  unfeeling_/;^OT<7//V  devailation  of  the  human  race,  which 
this  clafs  of  beings  have  unremittingly  and  unrelentingly  puriued, 
is  almcit  incredible,  even  to  thofe  who  read  with  ailonifhment  the 
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•ndeniable  evidence  of  fads  which  compofe  the  bulk  of  ancient 
and  modern  hillory.  All  the  fancied  utility  of  monarch*  and  mo- 
narchy, from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  prefent  hour,  ii  un- 
equal to  the  mafs  of  evil  occafioned  by  the  Sovereign*  of  Europe 
collectively  within  this  half  century,  or  even  comparable  in  extent 
to  the  evident  diminution  of  human  happinefs,  ix  prefent  medi- 
tated by  the  combination  of  European  defpots,  royal  and  noble, 
againll  the  liberties  of  Poland  and  France.' 

The  profefllon  of  arms  itfelf  is  very  properly  a  fubject  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  animadverfion. 

*  Were  it  not  that  thought  and  reflection  are  either  totally  laid 
afide,  or  feduloufly  fupprefled,  how  can  we  account  for  a  man  be- 
(Coming  a  J'olditr  ?   For  in  the  eye  of  reafon  and  reflection,  what 
is  a  foldier?   A  perfon  who  profeiTes    to  renounce  all  free  agency, 
to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  and  to  fubmit  himfeSf,  body  and  mind, 
to  the  will  of  another  —  whofe  particular  trade  it  is  to  hold  himfelf 
Jn  readinefs    to  put  his  fellow-creature  to  death,  whether  friend 
or  enemy,  citizen  or  foreigner,  at  the  command  of  another,  with- 
out enquiring  into  the  reafon  or  propriety  of  the  command;  (for 
the  profeflional  creed,  the  fum  and  fubftanceof  a  foldier's  duty,ii 
implicit  obedience ;  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  ad,  and  he  permits  his  com- 
mander to  think  for  him)  —  who  is  contented  to  abjure  all  family 
comfort  and  domeftic   fociety-w-who  gives  up  the  character  of  a 
citizen  for  the  more  honourable  title,  as  he  u  taught  to  deem   it, 
of  his  majelly*s_/?r<va»/ — who  in  his  duty  to  his  commander,  finks 
all  concern  for  his  duty  to  his  country,  being  denied  the  right  of 
inveftigating  the  propriety  of  the  orders  he  receives — who  on  hL 
entrance  into  this  voluntary  flate  of  permanent  fervitude,  renounce 
the  boa  ft  and  pride  of  an  Englishman,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  fub- 
mits  to  the  judgment,  not  of  his  equals,  who  could  feel  for  his 
Situation  when  accufed,   but  of  his  fuperiors,  who  decide  too  fre- 
quently on  offences  which  they  never  can  experience  the  tempta- 
tion to  commit.     The  punifhments  of  a  foldier  are  fevere  and  de- 
grading ;   his  duties  fervilely  obedient :  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
hi»  wages  far  too  final!  for  comfortable  fubfiftence,  and  below  the 
Common  average  of  an  indultrious  day  labourer.     Thus  renounc- 
ing his  duties  as  a  man,  and  his  rights  as  an  Englifhman— thus 
Jiving  in  a  perpetual  ltate  of  mental  degradation — always  ill  paid 
in  proportion  to  his  labour,  and  frequently  ill  provided  when  his 
daily  taflc   is  over — cajoled  with   the  title  of  '  gentleman,'  that 
bis  vanity  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  interefl  of  his  employ., 
ers — and  flogged  like  a  flave  when  he  deferts  from  a  profeflion 
which  a  man  of  fpirit  and  reflection  can  with  difficulty  approve— 
he  lives,  uncomfortably  to  himfelf,  and  unprofitably  to  the  com- 
munity— a  character  hardly  to  be  blamed,  but  much  to  be  pitied. 
|  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  the  time  approaches,  when  the  na- 
tion* 
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tions  of  Europe  will  fee  their  true  interelt.  in  the  mild  fyftem  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men,  and  that  a  foldier  will 
be  unnecefiary  and  unknown.' 


j3n  Account  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Perfons  confined  in  the 
Prifons  of  Paris  were  tried  and  put  to  Death)  on  the  2d  and 
3d  of  September  la fl.  By  an  Eye-lVitnefs.  Svo.  is.  Stock- 
dale.     1792. 

^■pHIS  Account,  which  in  the  original  is  called  c  The  Thirty- 
-*  eight  Hours  Agony  of  M.  Jourgniac  St.  Meard,'  is  truly 
affecting.  It  is  divided  into  four  periods,  the  titles  of  which 
are  expreflive  of  the  author's  progreflive  fuffcrings,  viz.  Four- 
teen Hours  at  the  Committee  of  Infpe£tion. — Ten  Days  at  the 
Abbey.-^~The  Beginning  of  my  Agony  of  Thirty-eight  Hours, 
1— The  lall  Crifis  of  my    Agony. ! 

"When  the  author  was  introduced  to  the  prifon,  he  was  ac- 
commodated with  the  bed  of  M.  Dangremont,  '  whofe  head 
had  been  cut  off  two  days  before, 

'  On  the  fame  day,  and  as  the  very  fame  moment  we  were  go- 
?5g  to  fit  down  at  table,  M.  Chantereine,  colonel  of  the  king'i 
houfhold,  eilab'ithed  by  the  conftitution,  ftabbed  himfelf  with  a 
knife  in  three  places,  after  having  faid,  "  We  are  all  doomed  to 
be  malfacred — my  God,  I  am  coming  to  thee  l"  He  died  two 
minutes  after.' 

The  following  fpecimen  will  afford  fome  idea  of  the  alarms 
to  which  thefe  wretched  prifoners  were  fubjected  on  the  dread*- 
ful  fecond  of  September 

*  Ai  half  part  two,  the  terrifying  noife  of  the  people  was  fright- 
fully increafed  by  the  noife  of  the  drums  beating  to  arms,  by  the; 
three  akrm-guns  which  were  fired,  and  by  the  alarm-bell,  which 
was  heard  on  every  fide.  During  thefe  moments  of  terror,  we 
•faw  three  carriages  pafs,  accompanied  by  innumerable  crowds  of 
jnen  and  women,  crying  out  like  furies,  a  laforce^  a  la  force, 
meaning  to  daughter.  Thefe  carriages  were  driven  to  the  cloif- 
jer  of  the  abbey,  which  had  been  converted  into  prifons  for  the 
priefts..  In  an  inftant  afterwards,  we  heard  that  all  the  biihop 
and  the  other  priefts  had  been  maflacred,  who,  according  to  the 
term,  had  been  folded  there. 

'  About  four  o'clock.-^The  dreadful  flirieks  of  a  man,  whom 
they  were  hacking  with  a  fabre,  drew  us  to  the  window  of  the 
turret,  from  whence  we  faw,  oppofite  to  the  gate  of  our  prifon, 
the  body  of  a  man  ftretched  out  dead  upon  the  ground  ;  immc» 
drately  afterwards  another  was  maifacred,  and  fo  on.' 

4  Between 
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•  Between  one  maflacre  and  another,  we  heard  thefe  words  un- 
der our  windows :  "  Wc  mull  not  let  one  of  them  efcapc  ;  they 
mult  all  be  put  to  death,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  axe  in  the 
chapel,  where  there  are  none  but  confpirators." 

4  It  was  of  us  they  were  fpeaking  ;  and  I  think  I  need  not  fay, 
that  wc  frequently  wifhed  for  the  happiuefs  of  ihose  who  were  fl*ur 
up  in  the  moll  gloomy  dungeons.* 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  trials  were  conducted,  a  finglc 
extract  will  fufliciently  inform  our  readers. 

'  By  the  light  of  two  torches  I  beheld  the  dreadful  tribunal, 
which  was  to  decide  on  my  life  or  death.  The  prefident,  in  a 
grey  coat,  with  a  hanger  by  his  fide,  Hood  leaning  againll  a  table. 
on  which  were  papers,  an  ink-fland,  pipes,  and  fome  bottles. 
There  were  ten  perfons  round  this  table,  fome  fitting,  fome  land- 
ing ;  two  of  whom  were  in  waillcoats  with  aprons  on ;  others  were 
ileepirg  upon  benches.  Two  men,  in  Ihirts  all  over  blood,  with 
hangers  in  their  hands,  guarded  the  door  of  the  chamber;  an  old 
turnkey  had  his  hand  on  the  bolts ;  three  men  were  holding  be- 
fore the  prefident  a  prifoner,  who  appeared  to  be  about  60  years 
of  age. 

•  I  was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room ;  my  keepers  eroded 
their  hangers  over  my  bread,  and  told  me,  that  if  I  made  the 
leaft  attempt  to  get  away  they  would  ftab  me.  Upon  looking  about 
for  my  Provence  friend,  I  faw  two  national  guards  prefent  to  the 
prefident  a  petition  from  the  fedlion  of  La  Croix  Rouge,  on  behalf 
of  the  prifoner  before  him.  He  told  them,  that  petitions  in  fa- 
vour of  traitors  were  ufelefs ;  upon  which  the  prifoner  exclaimed, 
*'  It  is  horrible  !  Your  judgment  is  an  alTaffination  :"  to  which 
•he  prefident  replied,  "  1  walh  my  hands  of  it.  Take  away  M. 
Maille."  No  {boner  were  the  words  pronounced  than  they  pulh- 
ed  him  into  the  llreet,  where  I  faw  him  malficrcd  through  the 
opening  of  the  door  of  the  prifon.' 

It  is  unnecelTary  to  add,  that  M.  Jourgniac  was  himfelf  for- 
tunate enough  to  cfcape  by  the  favour  of  a  federe,  and  the 
partiality  of  one  of  his  judges.  Therefpeftful  manner  in  which, 
after  his  acquittal,  he  was  conduced  home  by  the  mob,  is  a 
fufficient  illuftration  of  the  judgement  wc  have  already  given, 
that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  a  bloody  faction,  who  a£led 
On  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  people  j  and  that,  in  good 
hands,  the  French  nation  might  be  led  to  every  thing  great 
and  honourable. 

Lefturei 
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Leclures  on  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty:  with  Refleclioni 
on  the  Cotiflitutions  of  France  and  England ;  and  on  the  vio-> 
lent  IFritersy  who  have  diflinguifhed  themfelvcs  in  the  Contri- 
ver fy  about  their  comparative  Goodnefs  ;  and  particularly  on 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Paine.  To  which  are  added.,  two  Ser- 
«s;/j,  on  the  *  Influence  of  Religion  on  the  Death  of  good 
Men*  By  the  Rev.  D.  IVilltamjon.  Svo.  6s,  Boards. 
Johnlbn.  •  1792. 

\\i  E  are  informed  by  an  Advertifement  to  this  work,  that 
*  the  centenary  commemoration  of  the  Britifh  conftitution 
gave  tha  author  an  occafion  to  deliver  two  difcourfes  on  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Since  that  time,  his  obfervations  on  thofe 
importants  fubje£ls  have  been  carried  to  a  length  far  exceeding 
his  original  defign,  and  are  almoft  entirely  different,  inrefpe£t 
both  of  fentiment  and  compofition,  from  the  former  difcourfes. 
He  has,  however,  thought  proper  to  retain  the  title  of  Lec- 
tures, as  the  work,  though  not  relating  to  the  duties  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  is  employed  on  fpeculations  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  no  lefs  than  with 
the  temporal  happinefs  of  mankind. 

The  plan  purfued  by  the  author  in  thefe  Leclures  is,  ift, 
To  give  a  brief  account  of  the  (late  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  2dly,  To  delineate  and  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  on  which  it  refts.  3dly,  To  cojifider  the  happy 
confequences  of  that  fignal  event ;  and,  laftly,  to  apply  the 
whole  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  day  which  had  been  allotted  by 
Mr.  Williamfon  and  his  auditors,  as  well  as  others,  for  the 
purpofe  of  commemoration. 

The  wide  fcope  which  the  author  propofes  for  his  excurfion, 
neceflarily  leads  him  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  government 
of  JaniCs,  from  his  accelhon  to  the  throne.  The  outrageous 
conduct  of  that  infatuated  prince  is  already  too  well  known  to 
our  readers  to  require  any  remark  onthe  fubject.  The  account 
of  it  given  by  Mr.  Williamfon  is  confident  with  hillorical 
evidence.  In  refpec~>  of  the  principles  of  liberty  eftablifhed 
by  the  Revolution,  and  the  happy  confequences  of  that  national 
deliverance  from  the  horrors  of  arbitrary  power,  they  are  like- 
wife  objects,  which,  being  unqueftionable,  cannot  now  Hand 
in  need  of  any  elucidation.  We  mail,  however,  lay  before 
our  readers  a  (hort  extract,  exemplifying  the  manner  in  which 
this  author  conducts  his  political  obfervations. 

•  The  reign  of  James  exhibits  the  very  fame  example  of  reli-. 
gious  tyranny,  and  the  fame  iilegal  attempts  to  give  the  Catholic 
religion  the  fuperiority,  which  his  brother  had  made  without  iuc- 
cef..     It  ii  remarkable  that  both  thefe  princes,  each  with  the  per- 
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feverance  fuited  to  his  character,  while  their  hands  were  yet  reek- 
ing with  th^   blood  of  Proteilant  fubje&i,  fet  themfelves  up  for 
the  defenders  of  toleration.     So  llrong  was  their  attachment  to 
popery,  that  in  order  to  fneltcr  it  under  religious  indulgen.ee,  until 
it  ihould  have  acquired  the  complete  afcendant,  they  were  .willing 
to  fufpend  for  a  feafon,  their  favourite  amnfement  of  murdering- 
the  Non-conformiils  ;  promifmg  themfelves  no  doubt  an  ample  re- 
'compenfe  for  the  time  they  had  loll,  in  the  luxury  of  their  futuie 
banquets.      1  cannot  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on   the  religious 
tyranny  exercifed  before  the  Revolution,  without  (hewing  by  an 
example,  how  much  the  fympathy  of  religious  fentiments  tends  to 
Ivget,  even  in  the  minds  of  wife  and  moderate  men,  commiflera- 
tion  for  the  flighted   retributions  fuftVred  by   the  vilelt  pcrfons  ; 
though  I  am  far  from  fuppofing  that  fuch  inftanccs  are  to  be  found, 
only  in  one  party.     They  are  abundantly  frequent  among  the  pref- 
byterians,     and    among   all   other   religious    denominations.       A 
hearty  zeal  for   the  peculiarities  of  a  party,  often  determines  the 
whole  of  a  man's  religious  and  moral  character.       Bifhop  Burnet 
informs  us  of  the  inhuman  villanies,  by  which  an  epifcopal  church 
was  planted,   and,  for  the  fpaceof  twenty-eight  years,  fupported 
in  Scotland.     The  clergy  of  that  church  were,  according  to  his 
own  nccount  of  them,  mollly  compofed  of  the  worthlefs  and  def- 
picable  wretches  the  kingdom  could  afford;  and  the  fliare  they  had 
in  direcling  thofe  barbaiuieivhe  confefTes  was  very  great.   About 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  overpowered  by  the  people 
they  had  fo  long  opprefled,  and  the  biihop  complains  gricvoufly, 
of  their  being  carried   round   their   pariflies  in  mock  proceflions. 
Should  a  fet  of  Prclbyterian  clergy,  though  of  much  fa;rer  cha- 
racter?, act  the  fame  part  among  the  Hottentots  of  Africa,  upon 
pretence  of  converting  them  to  the  Chriilian  religion,  1   Ihould 
not   be  forry,  if  inllcad  of  carrying  them  about  the  country  in 
rr.oik  proceflions,   the  natives  carried  them  t.i  tlie  fea  in  a  real  one, 
and  delivered  them  over  to  the  mercy  of  thofe  wave*,   which  had 
always  been  more  companionate  than  themfelves. 

•  The  Revolution  brought  to  a  folemn  decifion,  that  molt  im- 
portant of  all  comrovei fu-s,  the  rights  of  the  people.  Jt  mull, 
therefore,  be  confidcreJ  as  one  of  thofe  interelling  events,  the  hif- 
tory  of  mankind  pretVnts  to  the  human  race,  for  their  fludy  aud 
admiration.  It  eflabliflied  a  conllituticn,  the  p;irts  of  which  are 
better  dig:lted  than  any  government  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
difpofr.ion  it  has  made  of  power,  is  contrived  with  equal  wifdora 
to  preferve  the  conllituticn  itfelf,  and  the  happinefs  of*  thofe  for 
whom  it  was  framed.  The  boundaries  of  king  and  people  being 
dillinctly  marked,  and  the  limits  gei,  lown,  that  appetite 

for  arbitrary  power,  which  gave  rife  to  fa  many  perfecution 
now  oppotcd  bv  lelhaiins  which  it  cannot  o\ . .  .i,J,  hap- 
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pily  for  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  for  the  honour  of  religion,  that 
unnatural  afibciation,  by  which  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  were 
enforced  on  the  temporal  punifhments  of  Judaifm,  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  expofed.  The  confeiences  of  men  have  recovered  the  en- 
joyment of  thofe  rights,  of  which  they  were  unjuftly  deprived/ 

The  application  which  the  author  makes  of  his  narrative 
and  remarks,  may,  like  the  preceding  part  of  the  Lectures,  be 
confidered  as  unneceflarily  diffufe,  and)  in  fome  places,  even 
declamatory  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  dictated  by  a  genuine  re- 
gard to  religion,  and  contain  many  excellent  moral  precepts, 
inculcated  both  with  ftrong  argument,  and  earnefl  exhorta- 
tions. 

The  Reflections  on  the  conftitutions  of  France  and  England 
relate,  in  what  refpects  the  former  of  thefe  countries,  to  the 
crude  and  fugitive  fyftem  of  government  compofed  by  the 
conflitucnt  aflembly.  From  the  general  love  of  liberty,  which 
f'eems  to  animate  the  prefent  writer,  it  may  be  natural  that  he 
fhould  rejoice  at  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  we 
muft  be  of  opinion,  that  he  has  engaged  prematurely  in  com- 
pofing  his  eulogium  of  a  government,  which  its  inherent  de- 
fects, exclufive  of  its  inftability,  evince  it  to  have  been  defli- 
tute  of  fuch  principles  as  could  fecure  any  permanent  duration. 
A  great  part  of  the  author's  Reflections  confifts  of  remarks  on 
thofe  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  feditious  production  of  Paine  ; 
the  former  of  whom  he  accufes  of  indifcriminate  and  violent 
invedYive,  and  the  latter  he  condemns  with  the  warmeft  cen- 
fure,  intermixed  with  farcafm  and  reproach.  The  following 
extract  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  his  fentiments  on  the 
fubje'et:. 

'  Mr.  B.  attacked  with  the  moft  wanton  abufe,  the  national  af- 
iembly  and  the  new  conftitution  of  France.  Mr.  P.  anfwered,  and 
anfwered  him  according  to  his  folly,  by  attacking  the  conftitution 
of  England.  The  firft,  even  in  his  cenfures,  preferved  fomething- 
of  the  language  and  of  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  The 
fecond  with  his  rude  hand  prefumed  to  touch,  and  with  his  ccarfe 
and  beaftly  habits  to  violate  a  conftitution,  which,  for  an  hundred 
years,  has  diffufed  liberty  over  an  extenfive  empire,  and  diffufed 
it  with  a  purity  and  with  an  equality,  totally  unknown  to  the  moft 
celebrated  republics  cf  antiquity.  To  the  mind  of  fuch  a  clown 
it  would  not  occur,  that  from  the  liberty  of  Britons,  the  liberty 
of  Frenchmen,  and  even  of  Americans,  had  originally  come  :  that 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  he  profaned,  had  conducted  them 
to  the  revolutions  he  adored.  That  nothing  noble  might  efcape 
the  unhallowed  touch  of  this  barbarian,  the  Revolution,  king  Wil- 
liam, the  Proteftant  fucceffion  in  the  princes  of  the  Brunfwick  line, 
the  houfe  of  peers,  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  adminiftration, 
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the  oppofuion,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  were  all  moll  plentifully  b;- 
fpattercd  with  his  compofition  of  ordure  and  affafuetida.  Had  he 
only  written  againil  the  conlVitution  of  England,  there  had  been 
trie  lefs  rea(bn  10  quarrel  with  him,  as  this,  perhaps,  was  the  only 
method' in  his  power  to  do  it  any  fen  ice.  But  the  misfortune  was, 
he  did  the  caufe  of  liberty  an  irreparable  injury,  by  appearing  as 
an  advocate  for  it.  .  By  this  aft  of  temerity,  he  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  deihoyed  the  advantage  which  that  caufe  mull,  in  the  end, 
have  gained  from  Mr.  B.'s  reflexions.  I  count  nothing  upon  the 
fiercencfs  of  thofe  who  are  the  difciples  of  them  both.  When 
paflion  fhall  no  longer  agitate  the  minds  of  men,  when  prejudices 
ihall  be  obliterated,  the  violence  of  party-fpirit  will  be  remem- 
bered, though  it  be  no  longer  felt ;  and  to  whatfoevcr  fide  the  fcale 
of  that  violence  inclined,   the  injury  will  fall. 

'   If  any  DiiTenter  fhall  think  that  thofe  enormities,  by  which 
Mr.   Paine's  pamphlet  is  particularly  marked  for  his  own,  are,  in 
any  degree,  palliated  by  the  difapprobation  he  exp.reiTes  of  the  tell 
aft,  and  by  two  or  three  juft.  obfervations  on  religious  liberty,  I 
(hall  be  forry  for  it.     I  fhall  be  forry  to  fee  the  wretched  obftinacy 
of  party-fpirit.     I  fhall  be  forry  to  fee  its  infatuation.     It  is  not 
fromMr.  B.'sletters  againftthe  French  revolution,  that  civil,  or  that 
religious  liberty  has  any  thing  to  fear.     It  is  not  from  Mr.  P.  that 
they  have  any  thing  to  hope.     The  extravagance  of  his  principles 
is  a  thoufand  times  more  pernicious  to  this  noble  Caufe,  than  the 
bittereil  inveftives  of  its  enemies.     The  lafl  are  the  medicine  of 
liberty  :  the  firll  is  its  poifon.     Such  a  fchemc  of  principles,  with 
fuch  a  mode  of  propagating  them,  mull  excite  horror  in  the  breall 
of  every  reasonable  and  moderate  man.      To  have  the  friends  of 
reform  li.lcd  under  his  banners,  is  the  very  thing  its  enemies  wifh 
moll.     They  know  that  thofe  vifionary  projefts  mud  defeat  every 
fiber  plin  of  reformation.     They  know  that  Britons  will  never,  in 
the  moments  of  cool  refleftion,  do  from  choice,  what  Frenchmen 
have  done  from  ncceflity  :   that  they  will  oppofe  every  innovation, 
rather  than  have  every  thing  changed. — With  his  projefts,  thecon- 
ltitution  of  France  by  no  means  correfpoods.   Their  monarchy  and 
their  hereditary  fucceflion  arc  contrary  to  the  freaks  of  his  enthu- 
fiafm.     We  have  accordingly  been  told  in  the  newfpapers,   that 
fince  the  king  left  Par:s,  he  has  entered  into  a  cabal  of  feditious 
republicans,  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.      And  yet  it 
may  be  hard  to  blame  a  man  becaufe  he  undcrltands  his  own  cha- 
racter.    It  is  only  in  llorms  and  tempeils,  when  every  thing  light 
and  vile  flics  with  the  wind,  that  the  chaff  is  oppermofl.  —  I:  is 
not  even  in  America  that  a  government  can  be  found  toanfwerhis 
theories,  though  America  be  thefubjeft  of  his  conllant  panegyric ,. 
This  circumilance  I  might  illuftratc,  but  I  only  mention  it  t< 
honour.     There  is  another  which  will  add  little  additional  refp  ft 
to  that  government,  as  it  ccitainly  can  add  no  additional  difgrace 
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to  his  conduct,  or  to  his  trifles.  He  has  the  impudence  to  tell  us 
that  the  equal  rights  of  mankind  are  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  in  which  there  are  probably  feme  hundred 
thoufands  of  flaves.  This  I  confider,  as  almofi:  the  greatefl  infi  It 
that  has  been  committed  on  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  fince 
the  world  began.' 

Mr.  Williamfon  appears  to  be  equally  a  determined  friend  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  he,  therefore,  pleads  with  ilrong 
arguments  againft  the  reftri&ions  of  the  Teft  A£t,  which  he 
confidersnotonlyas  invidious  andunneceflary^but  peculiary  un- 
juft. 

The  two  Sermons,  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  are 
written  with  ability ;  and,  though  each  be  extended  to  more 
than  ordinary  length,  they  keep  awake  the  reader's  attention, 
by  the  juft  obfervations,  and  the  practical  fentiments  of  reli- 
gion, with  which  they  abound. 

Ph'dofophicai  Tranfaclions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  For 
the  Tear  1792.  Part  I.  qto.  81.  Boards.  Elmflev. 
1792. 

'T'HIS  Volume  appears  in  a  more  fplendid  form,  more  beau- 
"**  tifully  printed,  and  on  finer  paper.  Whether  the  other 
improvements  in  fcience  keep  pace  with  the  ornaments,  our 
readers  mult  judge  from  examining  the  different  articles,  of 
which  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  an  account  in  the  ufual  manner. 
Art  I.  On  the  Ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  Rotation  of  the 
fifth  Satellite  upon  its  Axis.  By  William  Herfchel,.  LL.  D. 
F.  R.S.— Mr.  Herfchel's  agronomical  obfervations  are  always 
valuable.  The  feparation  of  the  ring  of  Saturny  which  dw 
tides  it  into  two  unequal  and  concentric  rings,,  is  now  fully  afcer-' 
talned.  They  are  fituated  in  one  plane,  a  little,  but  probably 
n&t  much,  inclined  to  the.  equator  of  the  planet,  and  are  at 
fome  diilance  from  each  other :  the  diftance  is  eftimated  at 
near  25 13  miles.  The  utility  of  this  feparation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  die  planet  is  obvious,  for  the  fpace  eclipfed  by  the  ring  muft 
confequently  be  lefs,  and  the  difficulties  felt,,  refpe&ing  the 
great  degree  of  cohefion,  which  a  fubftance  fo  broad  and  thin 
muft  have,,  in  order  to  remain  unchanged,  are  neceffarily  di- 
minifhed .  There  is,  perhaps,  a  fmall  but  minute  difference  ire' 
the  period  of  the  rotation  of  the  rings.  It  remains  to  enquire 
whether  this  cHvifion  is  permanent  and  fteady,  or  whether  the 
ring  may  not  divide  in  different  places,  while  the  divifions  do- 
not  extend  through,  the  whole  circle :  in  more  familiar  lan- 
guage, whether  it  may  not  be  occafionally  fplit,  rather  tharv 
uuiformly  and' permanently  divided.  The  obfervations  of  dif- 
ferent 
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.  are  adduced  en  tjiis  fubjed,  to  which  f  mu 
led;  audit  is,    from  various  confiderati  ns, 
b&bie,  that  the  ring  is  uot  very  changeable.     The  diameter 
of  the  ring  to  that  of  the  earth  is  as  25.8914  to  1  ;  and  fecms 
to  exceed  204,883  miles.     The   fifth  fatellite  of  Saturn  is 
found  to  make  one  complete  revolution  on  its  axis  once  in  79 
,  7  hours,  and  47  minutes.     The  different  parts  of  this 
fatellite  vary  like  our  moon  in  brightnefs,  and  its  diftance,  re- 
duced to  the  mean  diftance  of  Saturn,  is  8'.  31."  97. 

Art.  IT.  Miscellaneous  Obfervations.  By  William  Herf- 
chel,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  —  The  firft  obfervation  is  an  account 
of  a  fmall  comet.  The  fecond  is  on  the  periodical  appearance 
of  0  ceti,  whofe  period  feems,  from  comparing  different  ob- 
fervations with  thofe  of  the  author,  to  be  331  days,  10  hours, 
19  minutes,  though  fubje£f.  to  little  occafional  variations.  The 
third  obfervation  relates  to  the  difappearance  of  the  fifty-fifth 
Hercules.  It  difappeared  at  fome  time  between  the  nth  of 
April  1782,  and  the  24th  of  May  1791.  The  third  contains 
an  obfervation  on  the  dark  part  of  the  moon,  while  totally 
eclipfed.  I  .}  bright  luminous  red  points  were  remarked, 
but  thcu  true  fituation  and  their  nature  are  not  yet  ascer- 
tained- 

Art.  III.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  Production 
of  Light  from  different  Bodies,  by  Heat  and  by  Attrition.  By 
Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood;  communicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
Bart.  P.  R.  S. — There  is  a  conliderable  inaccuracy  in  the  views 
of  the  author  of  this  paper;  at  leall  it  feems  to  us,  that  a  want 
of  diitinction  has  confufed  the  whole,  and  we  (hall  ftate  our 
ideas  of  the  fafts,  previous  to  explaining  the  obfervations  of 
Air.  Wedgwood.  Phofphoric  bodies  are  thofe  that  emit  light, 
.ifter  having  been  expofed  to  the  fun's  rays,  without  the  ap- 
plication oi  any  additional  heat,  and  without  being  decom- 
pofed,  or  that  emit  light  by  very  fmall  degrees  of  additional 
neat,  without  emitting  any  very  fenlible  heat  in  confequence 
of  their  decompolkion.  Thofe  that  emit  light  and  heat,  dur- 
ing a  more  rapid  decompofition,  are  more  properly  burned  or 
calcined ;  and  the  diitinction  fecms  to  lie  in  the  quicknefs  of 
the  procefs,  and  the  emiffion  of  fenfible  heat.  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood premtfea  a  Ihort,  and  by  no  means  a  very  accurate,  Hit"— 
tory  of  the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge  in  that  phenomenon, 
which  he  calls  the  phofphorifm  of  bodies,  and  then  proceeds 
to  his  experiments  on  the  light  obtained  by  heat  and  by  attri- 
tion. Two  hard  bodies  rubbed  together  will,  we  well  know, 
produce  heat  and  light ;  but  the  heat  rcfembles  that  produced 
by  finking  a  fteel  with  a  flint,  where  the  particles  abr~ 
heated  and  fufed.  If,  however,  the  body  was  not  fufHciently 
hrd  t»   produce  heat  in  this  way,    it  was  on    a    hot  iron, 
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heated  under  the  red  point,  and  the  light  thus  diffufed  was 
examined.  But  this  is  not  a  phofphoric  phenomenon  ;  for  it 
is  an  inftance  of  decompofition  by  means  of  low  degrees  of 
heat,  while,  in  the  itrictnefs  of  philosophical  inve  (ligation,  it 
Should  be  confined  to  luminous  phenomena  onlyy  and  the  en- 
quiries mould  be  directed  to  thofe  bodies  which  can  abforb,. 
and  again  emit  light,  or  which  can  be  decompofed  by  Sepa- 
rating the  light  alone.  We  (hall  now  attend  to  our  author7* 
experiments,  and  firft  Select  thofe  bodies  which  become  lumin- 
ous by  heat.  They  are  arranged  in  the  following  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  intenfity  of  their  light. 

'  1.  Blue  fluor,  from  Derbyfhire,  giving  out  a  fetid  Smell  on 
Attrition. — 2.  Black  and  grey  marbles,  and  fetid  white  marbles, 
from  Derbyfhire.  Common  blue  fluor,  from  Derbyfhire.  Red 
feldfpat,  from  Saxony. — 3.  Diamond.  Oriental  ruby.  Aerated 
barytes,  from  Ghorley,  in  Lancafhire.  Common  whiting.  Ice- 
land fpar.  Seafhells.  Moorftone,  from  Cornwall.  White  fluor, 
from  Derbyfhire. — 4.  Pure  calcareous  earth,  precipitated  from  an 
acid  Solution.  Pure  argillaceous  earth  (oS  allum).  Pure  Siliceous 
earth.  Pure  new  earth,  from  Sydney  Cove.  Common  mag- 
nefia.  Vitriolated barytes,  Srom  Scotland.  Stealites,  from  Corn- 
wall. Alabafler.  Porcelain  clay  of  Cornwall.  Mother  of  pearl. 
Black  flint.  Hard  white  marble.  Rock  cry  Hal,  from  the  Plait 
Indies.  White  quartz.  Porcelain.  Common  earthen  ware. 
Whinftone.  Emery.  Coal  afhes.  Sea  fand. — 5.  Gold,  platina, 
Silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,,  tin,  bifmuth,  cobalt,  zink.  Preci- 
pitates by  an  alkali  from  acid  Solutions  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
iron,  zink,  bifmuth,  tin,  lead,  cobalt,  mercury,  antimony,  man- 
ganeSe.  Vitriolated  tartar,  cryftals  oS  tartar,  borax,  alum,  pre- 
vioufly  exflccated.  Sea  coal.  White  paper,  white  linen,  white 
woollen,  in  fin  all  pieces.  White  hair-powder.  Deal  Saw-dufL 
Rotten-wood  (not  otherwiSe  luminous).  White  albedos.  Red 
irony  mica.  Deep  red  porcelain. — 6.  Antimony,  nickel.  Oils, 
lamp,  linSeed,  and  olive,  white  wax*  Spermaceti,  butter,  lumin- 
ous at  and  below  boiling.' 

The  very  appearance-  of  this  lift  fhows  that  the  phenomena 
are  not  thofe  of  phofphoriSm,  but  of  inflammation,  where  the 
Separation  of  light  is  rather  an  accidental  than  a  neceSiary  cir- 
cumftance.  Many  of  thele  fubftances  will  ftrike  lire  j  and, 
when  our  author  mentions  moorftone  from  Cornwall,  he  fhould 
have  defcribed  its  Itate.  Moorftone  will  often  ftrike  fire  by 
attrition  ;  but  it  is  of  all  the  variations  of  coheiion,  from  al- 
moft  a  metallic  hardnefs  to  that  of  a  clay  in  the  form  of  grovvan 
clay.  The  foetid  limeftone  is  almoft  a  certain  combination  of 
a  foSTil  Qtl  with  the.  calcareous  earth* 
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*  The  expe-!raents  on  the  light  produced  from  different  bodies 
by  attrition,  were  chiefly  made  by  rubbing  in  the  dark  two  pieces 
of  the  fame  kind  againft  each  other  :  all  that  I  tried,  wiih  a  very 
few  exceptions,  wcic  luminous  by  this  treatment.  The  following 
is  a  lift  of  them,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  apparent  intcnfi; 
their  light  ;  and  as  the  lights  are  either  white,  or  fome  made  of 
red,  I  have  affixed  figures  to  denote  thefe  differences;  (o)  de- 
noting a  pure  white  light;  (1),  the  fainteft  tinge  of  red,  or  flame- 
colour;  (2),  a  deeper  (hade  of  red;  (3)  and  (4),  ftill  deeper 
(had; 

'  |.  Colourlcfs,  tranfparcnt,  oriental  rock  cryftal ;  and  fil'ce- 
ous  cryftals  (o). — 2.  Diamond  (o).  —  3.  White  quartz,  vhite 
femitranfparent  agate  (1). — 4.  White  agate, more opake  (2).3cmi- 
tranfpareut  feldfpat,  from  Scotland  (2).  Brown  opake  feldfpat- 
from  Saxony  (4).  Chert  of  a  dufky  white,  from  North  Wales  (3). 
- — 5.  Oriental  ruby  (4). — 6.  Topaz,  oriental  fapphire(o). — 7. 
Agate,  deep  coloured,  brown  and  opake  (4). — 8.  Clear,  b'ack- 
iib  gun-flint  (2). — 9.  Tawney  femitranfpart-nt  flint  (3). — 10.  Un- 
glazed  white  bifcuit  earthen  ware  (4).-—  11.  Fine  white  porce- 
lain (2). —  12.  Clear,  blackilh  gun -flint,  made  opake  by  heat  (3}. 
— 13.  Flint  glafs  (o). —  14.  Plate  glafs  ;  green  bottle  glafs  (o). 
—  15.  Fine  hard  loaf  fugar  (o). —  16.  Moorilone,  from  Corn- 
wall (1),  Corune,  femitrarifparent,  from  the  Fail  Indies  (1). — 
«-.  Iceland  fpar  (0). — iS.  White  enamel  (2).  Tobacco  pipe  (3), 
White  mica  (o). — 19.  Unglazed  bifcuit  earthenware,  blackened 
by  expofing  it,  buried  in  charcoal  in  a  clofe  crucible,  to  a  white 
heat  (4). — 20.  Black  vitreous  mafs,  made  by  melting  together  c 
pffiuor,  1  of  lime,  and  feme  charcoal  powder  (4) — 21.  Fluor; 
aerated  and  vitriolated  baiytes;  white  and  black  Derbylhire 
marble  ;  calcareous  fpar  ;  cryftals  of  borax  ;  deep  blue  glafs;  mo* 
ther  of  pearl.' 

We  need  not  follow  our  author  in  his  remarks,  which  fhowj 
that  lie  fees  the  diltinclion  wo  have  made,  but  has  confufed 
the  whole  by  the  introduction  of  the  term  phoiphorifm. — The 
fecond  part  of  his  paper  is  publifhed  ;  but  it  occurs  in  the  fe- 
oond  part  of  the  volume. 

Art.  eviments  upon  Heat.     By  Major-General  Sir 

Benjamin  Thompfon,  Knt.  F.  R.S.  In  a  Letter  to  Sir  Jofcph 
Banks,  Bart   P.  R.  S. — We  formerly  nol  ral  fir  Benja- 

min Thomfon's  experiment*  on  this  fubiedt,  and  we  mull 
continue  to  praife  rather  the  induftry,  difplayed  in  his  re- 
searches, than  the  accuracy  of  the  conclufions.  His  object  is 
to  determine  the  conducting  power  of  dilferont  bo<lies  j  in 
other  words,  to  determine  what  covering  is  warmelt  by  afcer- 
taining  its  merit  as  a  conductor  of  heat,  for  the  worlt  conduc- 
tors mud  confequently  produce  the  warmelt  cluathing.     Air 
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is  known  to  be  a  bad  conductor,  and  a  toricellian  vacuum  is  zt 
much  more  imperfect  one.  Eider-down,  beavers  fur,  raw 
filk,  fheeps  wool,  cotton-wool,  and  lint,  conduct  heat  imper-, 
fectly  in  their  order ;  Eider-down  is  the  word  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence was  not  very  confiderable.  The  thicknefs  of  the  cover- 
in*,  as  might  be  expected,  increafed  the  warmth ;  but  this 
does  not  depend  on  the  denfity  of  the  folid  parts,  for  the  den- 
feft  fubftances  are  not  the  warmeft,  except  in  fome  peculiar 
circumftancesj  while  the  warmth  is  in  proportion,  for  we  may 
anticipate  a  little  the  explanation,  to  the  number  of  folid  parts, 
interpofed  between,  the  body  and  the  cooler  medium,  in  a 
given  fpace.  We  have  faid  the  denfity  was  of  little  importance, 
except  in  peculiar  circumftances,  which  are,  when  the  heat 
ofthe  body  is  not  much  above  that  of  medium.  The|experiments 
with  powders  anfwered  very  nearly  to  thofe  with  the  other 
fubftances  mentioned  5  and  the  lighted  powders  refifted  the 
heat  moft  effectually. 

When  fir  Benjamin  proceeds  to  the  theory,  he  has 
not  rendered  the  fubject  fuffkiently  clear,  nor  do  we  think 
that  he  has  feen  the  theory  in  its  full  extent.  We  mean  not 
to  leffen  fir  Benjamin  Thomfon's  merit  j  and  we  fhall  give  his 
fyftem,  in  our  own  opinion  at  leaft,  a  little  more  explicitly. 
The  longeft  and  the  fined  furs  are  the  warmeft;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  of  a  fine  fibre  and  loofe  contexture  feems  to  influ- 
ence the  power  of  every  kind  of  fubftance  in  refilling  the  paf- 
fage  of  heat.  Whether  the  fuperior  attraction  ofthe  body  for 
air  rather  than  water  has  any  effect,  as  our  author  fuppofes, 
we  dare'  not  fay ;  at  leaft  the  fuppofition  is  unneceffary.  Iri 
the  bodies,  juft  defcribed,  there  are,  in  a  given  fpace,  i 
greater  number  of  particles  of  air,  feparated  by  the  fibres  than7 
in  denier  bodies.  Air  is  known  to  receive  heat  as  imperfectly 
as  it  conducts  the  fame  fluid,  and  from  thele  two  circumftances 
the  effect  is  produced.  The  heat  of  the  body,  communicated; 
to  the  fibre  appli-d  to  the  fkin,  muft  be  communicated  to  the 
interpofed  air,  to  the  contiguous  fibre,  to  the  air  again,  and 
fo  in  fuccefiion.  The  difficulty  of  communication  in  each  in-? 
ftance  retards  the  efcape  of  the  heat,  and  the  efcape  is  confe- 
que-uly  difficult,  in  proportion  to  the  particle^  of  air  interpofed ; 
in  other  words,  to  the  finenefs  of  the  fubftance.  In  applying 
his  fyftem  to  the  explanation  of  cold  pafling  over  fnow,  the  fea, 
&c.  fir  Benjamin  does  not  advert  to  one  circumftan.ee,  that  the 
winds  pafling  over  fnow  are  colder  than  the  fnow.  Heat  feems 
to  be  conftantly  abforbed  by  fnow,  as  from  the  heat  of  the 
earth  it  tends  to  a  folution. 

Art.  V.  A  new  Sufpenfion  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  intend-, 
cd  for  the  Difcovery  of  minute  Quantities  of  magnetic  At? 
traction ;  alfo  an  Air  Vane  of  great  Senfibility  j  with  new 
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periments  on  the  Magnetifm  of  Iron  Filings  and  Brafs.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  Bcnnet,  F.  R.S.  Communicated  by  the  Rev. 
ttr  Richard  Kaye,  Bart.  F. R.S. —The  needle,  in  this  in- 
Itance,  is  fufpended  by  a  fpider's  web,  which,  though  twitted 
many  thoufaud  times  by  turning  the  needle  allixed  to  it,  does 
not  leem  to  have  an  elafticity  iuflicient  to  return  to  its  for- 
mer date.  A  needle,  fufpended  in  this  way,  is  very  fenfibly 
magnetic,  fo  fenfibly  indeed  as  to  require  the  greateii  pre- 
cautions in  the  examination.  Our  author  adds  fome  curious 
experiments  with  this  inftrument :  among  the  reft,  we  may 
remark,  in  confirmation  of  our  former  opinion,  that  pure  brafs 
is  not  magnetic  ;  and,  though  the  magnetifm  of  iron-filings  is 
increafed  by  eftervefcrng  with  vitriolic  acid,  this  is  not  owing 
to  the  inflammable  air,  which  is  not  in  itfelf  magnetic. 

Art.  VI.  Part  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Michael  Topping,  to 
Mr.  Tiberius  Cava-Mo,  F.  R.  S. — Mr.  Topping  in  this  article 
gives  an  account  of  his  meafurement  of  a  bnfe  line  on  the  fca- 
beach,  on  the  coait  of  Coromandel :  it  is  incapable  of  abridg- 
ment. 

Art.  VII.  Description  of  Kilburn  Wells,  and  Analyfis  of 
their  Water.  By  Mr.  Joh.  Godfr.  Schmeifler.  Communi- 
cated by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Hart.  P.  R.  S. — The  Kilburn  wa- 
ter contains  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  fixed  air,  about  half 
the  quantity  of  hepatic  air;  vitriolated  and  muriated  magnefia, 
with  vitriolated  natron.  Thefe  (alts  are  the  principal,  though 
not  the  only  ones,  and  they  render  the  water  llightiy  laxative. 
The  hepatic  air  is  fufficient  to  tinge  filver,  worn  under  the  arm, 
after  drinking  the  water. 

Art.  VIII.  Obfervations  on  Bees.  By  John  Hunter,  Efq. 
F.  R.  S. — Mr.  Hunter's  communications  are  always  ingenious 
.ind  inftrucYmg.  Perhaps  the  account  is  a  little  too  minute^,  and 
too  much  time  is  occasionally  employed  in  diitin£r.ions  of  little 
real  utility ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  article  before  us  may  be 
confidered  as  truly  valuable.  The  bee  is  an  univerfal  animal, 
and  fortifies  itfelf  againftcold  by  forming  its  habitation  for  the 
winter.  But,  in  general,  it  is  injured  by  llight  cold  and  damp. 
The  bee  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  kuown  world,  except, 
perhaps,  in  New  Holland ;  but,  even  there,  future  travellers 
may  difcover  it,  as  they  did  in  the  tkickcit  woods  of  America. 
Its  heat  is  nearly  that  of  the  human  body.  The  animals  unite 
in  clutters;  and  thih  is  the  common  wiiy  of  preferving  their  heat 
ugainft  accidental  cold,  forafingle  bee  becomes  torpid  by  the  cold 
of  a  night,  not  unufual  in  fummcr.  Bees  are  exceedingly  clean- 
ly, and  feldom  or  never  evacuate  their  excrement  in  the  hive. 
To  this  the  death  of  hives  is  in  fome  meafure  owing,  particular- 
ly ia  the  inftanccs  mentioned  by  our  author,  when  they  i 
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to  have  been  confined  by  the  vexatious  attacks  of  a  neighbour- 
ing wafp's  neft. 

•  The  queen-bee  is  the  mother,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
hive  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  that  of  young  birds  to  the  female 
that  brings  them  up  •,  for  Mr.  Hunter  confiders  the  a&ions  of 
bees  not  to  proceed  from  defign,  but  from  inftin£tive  neceflity. 
The  queen  is  only  the  connecting  perfonage,  and  is  fuppofed 
by  no  means  entitled  to  the  praife  of  works  which  depend  on 
the  initin£tive  properties  of  the  labourers.  Swarming  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  an  operation  of  neceflity,  from  want  of  room  ;  for 
if  the  hive  be  enlarged,  fwarming  is  prevented. 

*  The  fwarm  commonly  confifls  of  three  claffes ;  a  female,  or 
females,  males,  and  thofe  commonly  called  mules,  which  are  fup- 
pofed to  be  of  no  fex,  and  are  the  labourers,  the  whole  about  two 
quarts  in  bulk,  making  about  fix  of  feven  thoufand.     It  is  a  quef- 
tion  that  cannot  eafily  be  determined,  whether  this  old  flock  fends 
off  entirely  young  of  the  fame  feafon,  and  whether  the  whole  of 
their  young  ones,  or  only  part.  As  the  males  are  entirely  bred  in  the 
fame  feafon,  part  go  off;   but  part  muft  ftay,  and  raoft  probably  it 
is  fo  with  the  others.     They  commonly  come  off  in  the  heat  of  the 
day;   often  immediately  after  a  ihower ;  who  takes  the  lead  I  do 
not  know,  but  fhould  fuppofe  it  was  the  queen.     When  one  goes 
off  they  all  immediately  follow  ;  and  fly  about,  feemingly  in  great 
onfufion,  although  there  is  one  principle  actuating  the   whole: 
they  foon  appear  to  be  directed  to  forne  fixed  place ;  fuch  as  the 
branch  of  a  tree  or  bufh,   the  cavities  of  old  trees,   holes  of  houfes 
leading  into  fome  hollow  place  ;  and  whenever  the  ftand  is  made, 
they  all  immediately  repair  to  it,  till  they  are  all  collected.     But 
it  would  feem,  in  fome  cafes,  that  they  had  not  fixed   upon  any 
rcfling  place  before  they  came  off;  or  if  they  had,  that  they  were 
either  diflurbed,  if  it  was  near,  or  that  it  was  at  agreatdiftance  ;  for, 
after  hovering  fome  time,  as  if  undetermined,    they   fly  away, 
mount  up  into  the  air,  and  go  off  with  great  velocity.  When  they 
have  fixed  upon  their  future  habitation,  they  immediately  begin  to 
make  their  combs,  for  they  have  the  materials  within  themfelves. 
I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  fill  their  crops  with  honey  when 
they  come  away;   probably  from  the  flock  in  the  hive.      I  killed 
feveral  of  thofe  that  came  away,  and  found  their  crops  full,  while 
thofe  that  remained  in  the  hive  had  their  crops  not  near  fo  full  : 
fome  of  them  came  away  with  farina  on  their  legs,  which  I  con- 
ceive to  he   ra  her   accidental.     I  may  juft  obferve  here,   that  a 
hive  commonly  fends  off  two,   fometimes  three  fwarms  in  a  fum- 
jner;  but  that  the  fecond  is  commonly  lefs  than  the  firft,  and  the 
third  lefs  than  the  fecond.;  and  this  laft  has  feldom  time  to  pro- 
vide for   the  winter  :    they  fhall  often  threaten    to  fwarm,  but  do 
jaot  i  whether  the  threatening  is  ©wing  to  too  many  bees,  and  their 
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not  fwarming  is  owing  to  there  being  no  queen,  I  do  not  know. 
It  fonietimes  happens  that  the  fwarm  (lull  go  back  again  ;  but  in 
fuch  inftances  I  h*ve  reafon  to  think  that  they  have  loll  their 
queen  ;  for  the  hives  to  which  their  fwarm  have  come  back  do  not 
fwarm  the  next  warm  day,  but  mall  hang  out  for  a  fortnight  or 
more,  and  then  fwarm  ;  and  waen  they  do,  the  fwarm  is  com- 
monly much  larger  than  before,  which  makes  me  fufped  that  they 
waited  for  the  queen  that  was  to  have  gone  off  with  the  next 
fwarm.' 

The  wax,  in  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion,  is  not  formed  from  the  fa- 
rina, but  a  fecreted  fluid  from  between  the  fcales  pf  the  undcr- 
fide  of  the  belly.  It  is,however,oceafionally  mixed  with  the  far  i:i'. 
to  form  the  comb,  cfpccially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  cell. 
Mr.  Hunter  deferibes  the  comb  particularly,  and  (hows  that  ir 
is  not  conflrutted  with  the  mathematical  precifion  which  fomc 
have  pretended  to  findin  it  and  in  the  cells.  The  royal  cells,  as 
they  are  called,  are  by  no  means,  in  his  opinion,  adapted  to 
the  fhape  of  the  queen-bee.     The  ufe  of  the  combs  is  chiefly 
for  the  young,  fince,  if  the  queen  is  loft,  no  combs  are  made, 
though  honey  is  collected.     The  hornet  makes  combs,  but 
collects  no  honey.     Mr.  Hunter  defcribes  the  mode  of  laying 
the  eggs,  the  appearance  of  the  maggot,  its  (late  of  chrvi 
and  its  laft  transformation  to  a  nymph  :  the  whole  procefs  em- 
ploys about  fifteen  days  ;  and  the  bee-bread,  which  he  mows 
pretty  clearly  is  formed  from  the  farina  of  flowers,  is  the  foot: 
of  the  maggot,  for  it  is  found  in  the  ltomach  of  the.  mascot, 
and  is  not  collected,  when  from  want  of  a  queen  tin.  r 
increafe  cxpecled.     About  Auguft,  when  the  queen  j*  im- 
pregnated, the  males  are  teised  by  the  other  bees,  and  their 
natural  period  teems  to  be  hastened  by  this  ungrateful  treat- 
ment.    The  queen-bee  has  been  the  fubject  of  numerous  djf- 
quifitions.   Mr.  Hunter  examines  the  dclcriptiou-,  of  .Sch'n.. 
and  Wilhclmi  and  Riem,  whole  accounts  arc  not  iupportcd-by 
his  experiments.    The  whole  defcription  of  Schirnclu  refpt  1 1- 
iug  the  queen,  he  pretty  plainly  infinuates  to  be  il  ;.u  inarv. 
The  breeding  of  a  queen,  the  reafon  of  there  b^ing  onc.ontr, 
and  the  circumilances  which  lead  to  the 
has  not  explained.     It  is  among  the  myfteries  which  time 
farther  attention  mull  elucidate.  The  m.dt-l)cc>  J  ae  their  hi]  - 
pier  moments  in  the  early  part  of  the  feafon:  they  are    » 
empted  from  labour,  feemingly  from  the  trouble  of  coLlecktrg 
tluir  own  food,  ami  appear  to  fly  about  for  amufementjo^ly. 
The  labouring- bees  are  the  moil  numerous.,  and  fomc  fwarans 
conlill,  by  computation,  of  nearly  qcco.     Thefe  are  the  in- 
fects that  we  fee  on  (lowers,  and  whole  (ling  we  feel  ; 
their  own  con  tells,  they  feem  only  to  ufe  their  pincers,  very 
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rarely  the  fting:  one  inftance  only  occurred  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
where  the  offending  bee  was  flung  in  the  mouth*  The  bee 
poffeffes  not  only  a  ftomach,  but  a  craw,  from  whence  the  ho- 
ney collected  is  regurgitated  into  the  ftore,  a  part  only  paffing 
into  the  ftomach  for  its  own  nourifhment.  The  reft. of  its  vift 
cera  are  defcribed  at  fome  length,  with  great  clearnefs  and 
preeifion.  Bees,  our  author  thinks,  have  five  fenfes,  fight, 
feeling,  tafte,  fmd!,  and  hearing.  Of  the  fmell  there  is  only 
fome  doubt ;  but  the  facts  adduced  render  it  highly  probable. 
Bees  have  a  voice,  independent  of  the  noife  made  by  their 
wings:  it  is  fhrill  and  peevifh.  "VYLpn  going  to  fwarm,  it  is 
the  fame  with  the  lower  A  of  the  treble.  The  male  and  fe- 
male parts  are  next'defcribed  •,  but  the  following  circumftances, 
refpecf  ing  the  impregnation  of  the  egg  iu  the  filk-worm,  are 
too  curious  to  be  overlooked  or  mutilated. 

'  Firft,  many  of  the  ova  are  completely  formed,  and  covered 
with  a  hard  (hell,  before  copulation :  fecondly,  the  animals  are  a 
vaft  while  in  the  aft  of  copulation  :  and  thirdly,  the  bags  at  the 
anus  are  filled  during  the  time  of  copulation.  From  the  firft  ob- 
fervation  it  appears,  that  the  egg  can  receive  the  male  influence 
through  the  hard  or  horny  part  of  the  fhell.  "To  know  how  far 
the  whole,  or  only  a  part  of  the  eggs,  were  impregnared  by  each 
copulation,  I  made  the  following  experiments.  I  took  a  female 
juft  emerged  out  of  her  cell,  ami  put  a  male  to  her,  and  allowed 
them  to  be  connected  their  full  time.  They  were  in  copulation 
ten  hours.  J  then  put  her  into  a  box  by  herfelf,  and  when  fhe 
laid  her  eggs,  I  numbered  the  different  parcels  as  fhe  jaid  them, 
viz.  I,  2,  3,  4,  e  ;  thefe  eggs  I  prefcrved,  and  in  the  fummer 
following,  I  perceived  that  the  No.  5,  was  as  prolific  as  the 
No.  I  ;  £b  that  this  one  copulation  was  capable  of  impregnating- 
the  whole  brood  ;  and  therefore  the'male  influence  muft  go  either 
along  the  oviduft  its  whole  length,  and  impregnate  the  incomplete 
eggs,  as  well  as  the  complete,  which  appears  to  me  not  likely  ; 
or  thofe  not  yet  formed  were  impregnated  from  the  refervoir  in 
the  aft  of  laying :  for  I  conceived  that  thefe  bags,  by  containing 
femen,  had  a  power  of  impregnating  the  egg  as  it  parted  along 
ro  the  anus,  jult  as  it  traverfed  the  mouth  of  the  duct,  of  commu- 
nication* 

'  Finding  tkat  eggs  completely  formed  could  be  impregnated 
by  the  femen,  and  alio  finding  that  the  before-mentioned  bag  was 
a  refervoir  for  the  femen  till  wanted,  I  wifhed  next  to  difcover  if 
they  could  be  impregnated  from  the  femen  of  this  bag;  but  as 
this  muft  be  dane  without  the  aft  of  copulation,  I  conceived  it 
oroper,  firft,  to  fee  whether  the  ova  of  infefts  might  be  impreg- 
nated without  the  natural  aft  of  copulation, .  by  applying  the  male 
femen  over  the  ova,  juft  as  they  were  k;id.  The  following  ex  ' 
periments  were  made  on  the  ftlk-mcth  : 

«  Exfe- 
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'Ex?IR  I  M  E  N  T       I. 

'  I  took  a  female  moth,  as  foon  as  (he  efcaped  from  her  pod, 
and  kept  her  carefully  by  herfelf,  upon  a  clean  card,  till  /he  be- 
gan to  lay  ;  then  I  took  males  that  were  ready  for  copulation, 
opened  them,  expofed  their  feminal  duels,  and  after  cutting  into 
thefe,  collected  their  femen  with  a  hair  pencil :  with  this  femen  I 
coveied  the  ova,  as  foon  as  they  patted  out  of  the  vagina.  The 
card  with  thefe  eggs,  having  a  written  account  of  the  experiment 
upon  it,  I  kept  in  a  box  by  itfelf.  In  the  enfuing  feafon,  eight 
of  the  ova  batched  ?u  the  fame  time  with  others  naturally  impreg- 
nated. Thus  then,  I  afcertain  that  the  eggs  could  be  impreg- 
nated by  art  after  they  wore  laid. 

'  The  wva  laid  by  females  that  had  not  been  impregnated  did 
not  itick  where  they  we  e  laid:  fo  that  the  femen  would  appear 
not  only  to  impregnate  the  ova,  but  alfo  to  be  the  means  of  at- 
taching uicm. 

•  Io  Know  whether  that  bag  in  the  female  filk-moth,  which 
increased  at  the  time  «f  copulation,  was  filled  with  the  femen  of 
the  male,  I  made  the  following  experiment. 

'Experiment     II. 

*  I  took  a  female  moth,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  efcaped  from  the 
pod,  and  kept  her  on  a  card  till  (he  began  to  lay.  I  then  took 
feuia.es  that  were  fully  impregnated  before  they  began  to  lay,  and 
diffected  out  that  bag  which  I  'uppofed  to  be  the  receptacle  for  the 
male  femen,  ;>nd  wer.ing  a  camel-hair  pencil  with  this  matter,  co- 
vered the  ova  as  foon  as  they  paffed  out  of  the  vagina.  Thefe 
ova  were  laid  carefully  on  the  clean  card,  and  kept  till  the  enfuing 
feafon,  when  they  all  hatched  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  natur- 
ally i -impregnated. 

«  Thi->  proves  that  this  bag  is  the  receptacle  for  the  femen,  and 
gradually  decreafes  as  the  eggs  axe  laid.' 

The  fling  of  the  bee  our  author  next  defcribes ;  but  is  unable 
to  account  for  the  depth  of  the  wound  made,  when  its  power 
of  refifiance  is  fo  fmall.  Perhaps,  in  its  Itru&ure,  fome  con- 
trivance may  occur,  which  at  the  time  increafes  that  power. 
Jt  may  be  cellular,  and  the  cells  filled  with  a  fluid ;  the  poifon 
may  diftend  it,  or  other  caufes  may  increafe  its  force.  The 
duration  of  the  life  of  a  bee  is  not  known  :  the  comb,  at  leait, 
ib  not  calculated  to  fervc  the  purpofe  many  years,  for  the  cells 
are  filled  gradually  with  the  excrements  of  the  maggot,  and  its 
filken  lining. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Blagden  from  Mr.  Marfden  follows,  cor- 
recting a  little  error  in  his  chronology  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
xra  ol  Bikramajit  commences,  he  tind.-,  in  the  fifty-feventh 
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year  before  Chrift,  inftead  of  the  fifty-fixth,  and  the  year  1847 
correfportds  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1790. 

The  Meteorological  Journal  concludes  the  volume.  The 
year  was  cold,  for  the  degrees  78  and  Ho°  were  certainly  in- 
fluenced by  accidental  circumstances.  The  highefl  point  feems 
to  be  72°,  and  the  loweft  21°.  The  barometer  was  from 
30.5810  28.18.  The  mean  heat  of  April  wa;  51.9.  The 
yain  only  15,310;  but  the  Society  obferve,  that  their 'rain- 
guage  is  defective,  and  experiments  are  now  making  to  deter- 
mine the  caufe,  as  well  as,  if  poflible,  the  amount  of  the  defi- 
ciency. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language.      Pol.  VI.%vo.    6* 
Boards.     Cadell.      1792. 

/"\UR  literary  Neftor  cannot  leave  the  favourite  heroes  of  his 
^~*  youthful  days.  He  'contumes  to  expatiate  on  the  merits 
of  thofe,  whofe  abilities  and. attainments  men,  as  they  now 
are,  cannot  imitate,  even  a:  a  distance.  But  the  work  is 
drawing  to  a  coticlufion,  and  we  own  that  we  regret  it.  The 
garrulity  of  a  learned  and  a  refpe&able  old  man  cannot 
difpleafe  ;  and,  though  we  fometimes  feel  a  wearinefs,  an  en- 
nui, which  we  ha,ve  not  perhaps  fufficientiy  concealed,  creep 
over  us;  though  a  little  indignation  ^t  the  difrefpectful,  we 
may  add  ungrateful,  treatment  we  have  received,  will  fometimes 
appear,  yet  lord  Monhoddo  we  mule  itill  eftecm  for  learning 
and  abilities.  We  Hatter  ourfelyes  that,  if  any  thing  lb  mo- 
dern as  a  Review  ever  reached  him,  he  would  not  have  been 
difplcafed  at.  the  manner  in  winch  he  has  appeared  in  our 
journal,  Qur  readers  may  not,  however,  have  time  or  op- 
portunities to  recur  to  the  different  articles  on  theprevious  vo- 
lumes, fo  that  we  fhall  add  a.  fhort  account  of  the  author's 
plan. 
.  In  the  three  firft  volumes,  lord  Mor.boJ.do  examined  the 
Origin  of  Language,  which  he  fu  pooled  to  be  wholly  artifi- 
cial. He  explained  both  die  matter'  and  form  of  language, 
comparing  different  languages,  and  iliowing  in  what  they  fe« 
ycral'y  excelled  or  were  defective,  and  giving  the  palm,  with 
great  reafon  and  propriety,  to  the  Greek,  which  he  coufidered 
as  the  fnoft  perfect  work  of  man,  originally  contrived  on  fci- 
entific  principles,  adjuited  in  all  its  parts,  its  inflections  and 
combinations,  by  the  niceft  rules  of  m,etaphyfics.  His  fyftem 
we  have  undoubtedly,  on  different  grounds,  in  various  places 
of  our  Journal,  oppofed,  and  it  is  not  our  d^eiign  again  to  fit 
111  judgment  on  it.  This  part  feems  to  have  completed  his 
original  plan,  and  it  is  concluded  in  his  fceond  volume.  As 
by  Ityle  and  compofition,  however,  the  great  purpofes  of  lan- 
guage are   anfwered,  and  its  effects  produced  ;  as,  by   this 

means. 
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means,  it  may  be  .aided,  its  progrefs  is  accelerated,  and  Various 
improvements  promoted,  thele  fuhjcc'.r.s  were  confidered  in  the 
fublcquent  volumes.  In  the  third,  the  general  characters  of 
ftyle,  re,  florid,  fublinre,  witty,  and  humorous,  were 

examined  in  general  :  in  tha  fourth  and  fifth,  the  epiftolary, 
the  dialogue,  the  hiilorical,  and  the  didactic  ftyles,  were  more 
particularly  treated  of.  This  volume  contains  the  oblerva- 
tions  on  rhetoric,  and  we  have  re-afon  to  expert  that  the  feventh, 
on  the  poetical  ftyle,  will  hen-ally  the  laft.  But  we  mull  give 
our  readers  Tome  warning,  in  the  words  of  our  author.  In  the 
Introduction,  he  remarks  : 

'  In  this  Introduction,  it  is  proper  to  let  the  reader  know,  that, 
as  I  have  learned  my  philofophy  from  Prato  and  Ariftotle,  fo  1 
have  alfo  learned  any  thing  I  know  cf  the?  fine  arts  from  the  fame; 
authors  ;  and  rhetoric  particularly  1  have  learned  from  Ariftotle's 
three  books  upon  the  fubjett.  Whoever,  therefore,  thinks  that 
thofe  arts  are  fufficiently  taught  in  the  many  modern  books  written 
upon  the  fubject,  — or  who  thinks,  that,  by  his  own  genius  arid 
natural  parts,  he  can  difcovcr  every  thing  that  is  neceifary  to  be 
known  in  them,  needs  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  work  ;  but 
may  reit  faiisfied  with  his  own  d.fcoveries,  or  with  what  he  has 
learned  from  modern  writers.' 

Too  much  time'is  fpent  on  the  definition  of  rhetoric,  Which 
our  author  thinks  mould  he  *  the  art  of  perfuafion,  without 
demonftrating  or  teaching  any  art  or  fciencc' — why  not  '  the? 
art  of  convincing  by  argument  and  illuftration  r* — or  why  em- 
ploy any  time  on  what  is  fo  obvious?  Its  ufe  in  popular  go- 
vernments is  confulerable,  for  the  multitude  mud  be  perfuaded, 
perhaps  milled  ;  hut  this  is  the  art  of  perfuading,  though  mil- 
applied.  Rhetoric  is  either  deliberative,  judicial,  or  epide'icYicj 
not,  it  is  remarked,  demonllrative,  the  tranflation  of  Ci- 
cero and  Quintilian,  but  declamatory  either  in  praife  or 
inventive.  With  refpec~t  to  the  rhetorical  arguments,  ta) 
from  die  fciencc  itfelf,  lord  Monboddo  points  out  the  dif- 
ference between  rhetoric  and  fcience,  and  rhetoric  and  fophif- 
try.  He  next  points  out  the  objects  of  rhetoric,  and  the  d 
ference  between  it  and  art,  intermixing  the  molt  s 

extravagant e:  \ •ithotle,  to  whom  alone 

praife  may  he  alfnoft  allowed.  The  dialectic's  of  Ariftotle  are 
only  defpifed  by  thofe  unable  or  unwilling  to  underftand  theiti. 
Our  author  expatiate-  11  this  work,  becaufe  the  argil- 

menrs,  which'  arife  from  the   ftibj.-cr,  arc  1 
the  dialectic  art.       I  ;       bu'fe  of  dialectics  has  been  rhc  chief 
occafion  of  their  beiug  overlooked.  Tli'c  arguments  taken  from 
the  diak  affe'-oflty  4  Ifl  tKc  caufe  ;'  thofe  which  rcfult 
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from  the  perfon  of  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  are  '  out  of  the 
caufe.'     Each  fpecies  our  author  examines  at  fome  length. 

Lord  Monboddo  next  proceeds  to  explain  the  fubjecT:  of 
rhetoric  more  particularly,  and  return*  to  its  different  fpecies, 
already  mentioned,  which  he  thinks  refult  from  its  nature,  as 
there  muft  be  a  fpeaker,  a  fubjedt,  and  a  hearer-  Under  theV 
head  of  deliberative  rhetoric,  Ariftotle  treats  of  happinefs, 
the  end  of  all  deliberation.  The  fubjecT:  of  the  epideiclic  is 
the  to  xaXovyand  the  fubjects  arranged  under  the  judicial  kind,- 
are  injury  and  injuftice.  But  we  need  not  follow  this  analyfis* 
of  Ariftotle's  treatife  particularly. 

The  fecond  book  relates  to  the  ftyle  of  rhetoric  j  a  fubject, 
perhaps,  of  more  confequence,  than  even  lord  Monboddo  fup- 
pofes ;  for,  though  wife  men  attend  chiefly  to  the  matter  of  an 
oration,  there  are  few  who  are  fuperior  to  the  faicinatioris  of 
ftyle,  or  who  can,  in  the  moment,  feparate  the  pleafure  which 
a  well-conducted  oration  gives,  from  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments. The  early  language  of  rhetoric  was  undoubtedly  poe- 
tical, not  for  the  fake  of  perfuafion,  as  many  fuppofe,  but  from 
real  poverty  of  language.  Animated  things  muft  at  ftrft  have  a 
name;  and,  when  other  objects  and  ideas  were  to  be  expreffed, 
figures  and  tropical  words  would  alone  occur.  The  following 
observations  we  fhall  felect  without  an  apology. 

*  The  language  of  Homer  is  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  the  mod  perfect  that  is  to  be  found  in  Greek,  or  in  any 
Cther  language  that  I  underftand  :  for  he  has  not  only  nude  fyno- 
jiymes  ;  but,  by  various  terminations  and  fle&ions,  by  adding, 
taking  away,  and  inferting  letters,  he  has  made  the  fame  word 
different  from  itfelf,  without  any  change  of  the  fenfe  ;  yet  not  fo 
different,  but  that  it  is  eafily  known  to  be  the  fame  by  thofe  who 
have  ftudied  the  art  of  his  language.  Now  we  are  not  to  fuppofe, 
as  many  do,  that  this  variety  of  words  was  taken  from  the  feveral 
dialects  of  the  Greek,  fuch  as  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Attic,  &c. ; 
fpr,  in  the  firft  place,  there  is  no  evidence  that  thofe  dialers  ex- 
ifted  at  the  time  that  Homer  wrote ;  or,  if  they  did  exift,  they 
mult  have  been  formed  out  of  the  fame  language  in  which  Homer 
wrote,  not  that  language  out  of  them.  And,  fecondly,  fuppofing 
thofe  dialects  to  have  exifted  at  the  time  Homer  wrote,  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  author,  much  lefs  fuch  an  author  as  Homer, 
would  have  written  a  mongrel  Babylonifh  dialect,  made  out  of  the 
different  dialects,  then  fpoken  in  Greece,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  intelligible  to  any  of  the  nations  that  fpoke  any  one  of 
thofe  dialed! s.  The  faff,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  that  the  language* 
in  which  Homer  wrote,  was  the  learned  language  of  Greece,  and 
the  language  of  their  poetry,  the  firft  writing  among  them.  Nor 
are  we  to  wonder  at  its  beiDg  fo  rich  and  copious,  &at  it  feems  not 
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t6  be  one,  but  many  languages ;  for  dure  is  a  language  ftill  ex- 
Ming,  and  prcfervcd  among  the  Bramins  of  India,  which  is  a 
richer,  and  in  every  refpedt  a  finer  language  than  even  the  Greek 
Of  Homer.  AH  the  other  languages  of  India  have  a  great  refeir, - 
Blance  to  this  language,  wl.ich  is  called  the  Shanfcric:  but  thofe 
languages  are  dialects  of  it,  and  formed  from  it,  not  the  Shanfcrit 
■:\  tlu*m.  Of  this,  and  other  particulars  concerning  this  Jan- 
ge,  I  have  got  fuch  certain  information  from  India,  that  if  i 
five  to  finifh  my  hillory  of  man,  which  1  have  begun  in  my  third 
volume  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  I  ihall  be  able  clearly  to  prove, 
that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  the  Shanfcrit,  which  was  the  an- 
cient language  of  Egypt,  and  was  carried  by  the  Egyptians  into 
India,  with  their  other  arts,  and  into  Greece  by  the  colonies 
which  they  fettled  there.  This  is  a  molt  curious  and  important 
fail  in  the  hiftory  of  man  ;  but  for  our  prefent  purpofe  it  is  fufri- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  great  beauty  of  a  language,  to  have 
fuch  a  variety  in  the  found  of  the  f:me  words,  if  that  introduces 
no  confufion,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  by  which  the  language 
i»  formed.' 

On  this  fubjec~t,  we  cannot  enlarge  with  propriety.  The 
firft  part  of  the  quotation  might  occaiion  a  very  extenfive  dli- 
cuffion  >  but,  in  the  end,  it  would  probably  appear,  that  lord 
Monboddo's  former  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  vifionary.  It  is  the  conftant  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment to  rife  from  particulars  to  generals;  and,  from  the  nu- 
merous dialects  of  Homer,  we  Should  argue  that  the  Greek 
language  was  far  from  having  in  "his  time  the  perfection  it 
could  afterwards  boaft.  Various  reafons  of  choice  or  of  ne- 
ceffity  may  have  occafioned  his  introducing  different  provincial 
modes  of  fpcech ;  and,  bringing  thefe  together  in  a  popular 
poem,  compelling  the  Greeks,  in  a  more  polifhcd  ftate,  to  com- 
pare the  various  dialects,  may  have  occafioned  the  euphony  and 
excellence  of  the  language.  What  relates  to  the  Shanfcrit,  we 
with  to  fee  proved  •,  for  it  would  confirm  our  idea  of  the  fource 
of  tire  population  of  Greece,  and  the  origin  of  the  Grecian 
philofophy  :  it  would  deftroy  completely  the  vifionary  fabric 
erected  by  lord  Monboddo  in  his  two  firft  volumes. 

Composition,  we  are  told,  is  of  much  greater  power  than 
finglc  words :  it  forms  different  (lyles  of  the  fame  words,  and 
to  the  fame  ftyle  gives  a  variety  which  it  is  impotable  any  choice 
of  words  can  impart.  By  composition,  our  author  means  the 
arrangement  of  words,  and  the  combination  of  different  mem- 
bers of  a  fentence  ;  and  think .,  that  from  its  difficulty  it  has 
been  neglected  even  in  later  times  among  the  ancients.  Com- 
position was  at  firft  imperfect ;  the  fentences  were  Short,  and, 
after  it  was  improved,  the  improvements  were  again  neglected  : 
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we  fell  voluntarily  into  faults  which,  in  Mofes  and  the  earlieil: 
writers,  was  only  the  effect  of  unfkilfulnels.  Tacitus  and 
Saluft  again  (hare  his  fcvere  reprehenfions.  Some"  of  the 
obfervations,  as  relating  to  ourlaft  quotation,  we  fhall  tran- 
fcribe. 

*  But  was  this  perfe&ion  of  compofition  attained  at  once  ?  Or 
Was  there  not  a  progrefs  in  it,  as  in  other  arts  ?  And  I  think  there 
was,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  language  ;  unlefs 
we  are  to  fuppofe  that  a  language,  fuch  as  the  Shanfcrit  or  the 
Greek,  and  fine  fpeaking  and  writing,  came  down  to  us  from 
heaven  direclly  :  but  my  opinion  is,  that,  whatever  affiftance  we 
may  have  got  at  fix  ft  from  fuperior  intelligences  to  enable  us  to 
invent  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  the  reft  was  left  to  our  natural 
fagacity.  I  therefore  do  not  fuppofe  that  men,  when  they  firft 
began  to  fpeak  and  write,  did  put  together  many  words  in  fenten- 
ces  ;  nay,  1  do  not  believe  that,  when  they  firft  began  to  articulate, 
they  put  together  many  fyllablesin  words.  And  I  think  the  Chi- 
nefe  language  is  a  living  proof  of  this:  for  it  confiits  entirely  of  mono- 
fyllables,  and  without  any  change,  in  thefe  monofyllables,  of  the 
order  or  pofition  of  the  letters,  or  any  thing  refembling  what  we 
call  flection  ;  and  the  only  variety  they  give  them,  is  by  different 
tones,  fo  different,  that  they  make  the  fame  monofyllable  fometimes 
iignify  nine  or  ten  different  things.  Now  the  Chinefe  language, 
as  well  as  the  nation,  is  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity;  and,  I 
believe,  it  was  the  original  language  of  Egypt  lor.g  before  the 
Shanfcrit  was  invented  ;  and  from  Egypt  it  travelled  into  India, 
and  from  India  came  with  fome  other  Egyptian  arts  into  China. 
Nor  fhould  this  flow  progrefs  of  language  appear  wonderful  to 
thofe  who  confider  the  imperfect  ftate  of  languages  at  this  day, 
many  of  which  have  not  all  the  elemental  founds ;  or  rather  there 
are  few  that  have  them  all.  The  Chinefe  language  wants  feveral' 
of  them  ;  and  even  our  Englifh  wants  one  of  them,  namely, 
the  Greek  ypjilon,  or  French  u,  inftead  of  which  we  pronounce 
the  Greek  dipthong  su.' 

The  more  artificial  and  varied  compofition,  as  alone  worthy 
of  his  care,  our  author  next  treats  of ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
diftance  at  which  words  are  placed  in  the  learned  languages, 
connected  by  ganders,  numbers,  and  cafes,  givesa  variety  to, 
without  injuring  the  pcrfpicuity  of  the  fentence.  Our  hum- 
ble language,  which  does  not  admit  of  this  variety,  of  courfe 
finks  very  low,  and  we  know  not  how  far  the  reprobation 
would  have  proceeded,  if  the  Latin  idiom  of  Milton  had  not 
refcued  it.  We  muft,  indeed,  allow,  that  in  the  Paradife 
Loft,  itisenfhrined:  the  peculiar  idiom  gives  dignity,  energy,  and 
venerability  to  the  language j  but  let  no  inferior  poet  make  the . 
attempt.     Great  will  be  his  fall.     Lord  Monboddo  confiders 
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ifc  and  of  found,  in  all  their  varie- 

.     The   moil    fingular   remarks,    however,    refer   to  fJ 

figures  of  found.     Meafured  rhythm  is  poetry,  but  there  is  a 

melody  of  fpeech,    which  is  independent  of  poetry.     The 

notes    of    fpeech    Aide    into   each    other ;  thole    of   mufick 

are  diftinguifhed  by  intervals.     This  makes  the  difference  be- 

tweeen  the  rhythm  of  fpeech,  and  the  recitativo  of  the  Italian 

opera,  to  which  it  is  compared,  '  a  very  valuable  remain,  ay 

Monboddo  tells  us,  of  the  ancient  theatrical  mufic'  In 

vecitativo,  however,  the  intervals  are  perceptible  ;  but,  in 

jh,  they  are  not  j  in  the  former,  the  notes  alfo  rife  higher; 

and  the  high  notes  are  more  often  repeated.      In  the  molt 

rhythmical  fpeech,  the  high  notes  never  rife  above  a  fifth. 

remember  to  have  obferved,  fome  years  fince,  in  Cornwall 

and  the  alpine  parts  of  Devonfhire,  the  rhythmical  converfation 

in  fome  perfection. 

Singing,  lord  Monboddo  tells  us,  is  natural  to  man,  and 
previous  to  fpeaking.  We  allow  it,  for  reafons  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  he  has  alledged.  The  fact  certainly 
is,  that  a  varied  articulation  is  difficultly  required  :  hence,  in 
all  imperfect  language,  the  words  are  long,  and  confift  of  the 
fame  articulations  varioufly  combined.  But  the  defect  is  re- 
lied  in  another  way.  Notes  are  eafily  formed,  and  the 
ing  of  birds  would  alone  teach  man  to  vary  his  meaning, 
by  an  acute  or  grave  accent,  and  the  various  accents  alone 
give  a  rhythmical  fpeech.  If,  as  our  author  contends,  and  we 
believe  with  accuracy,  the  mufical  talents  of  an  ealtern  race 
are  loft  in  more  northern  regions,  it  is  eafdy  accounted  for. 
In  the  rugged  countries  of  the  north,  communication  is  more 
difficult,  the  heceflary  acquirements  employ  much  time,  tjfevi 
have  few  fubjects  of  converfation,  and  their  language  is, 
caurfe,  neither  rich  nor  varied.  The  common  articulations 
are  fufheient,  and  we  well  know,  that  their  want  of  mufical 
p(v  :nds  only  on  thefe  circumftances  ;  for  the  ancient 

mufical,  and  they  fung  their  poems  to  the  harp. 
That  the  Laplanders  are  the  Huns,  in  another  and  more  rug- 
ged climate,  is  highly  probable,  and  che  incidental  information 
•ned  in  the  following  paiTage  is  curious  : 

'  This  is  evident  from  the  language  they  fpeak,  which  is  now 
known,  with  great  certainty,  to  liave  come  from  a  very  remote 
ltry  in  the  eafr,  lying  betwixt  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas ; 
for  there  is  a  book  written  by  one  Sainovicks,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Denmark,  printed  in  1770,  (it  is  a  rare  book, 
of  which  I  had  the  ufe  from  the  king's  library,  when  I  was  la  ft  in 
London),  wh.re  the  author  proves,  I  think  demonftratively,  by 
comparing  the  two  languages  together,  that  the  Hungarian  and 
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Lapland  languages  are  both  dialects  of  the  fame  language,  and' 
confequently,  that  the  people  muft  be  originally  the  fame.  The 
affinity  of  the  two  languages  he  proves,  not  only  by  their  having 
fo  msny  words  in  common,  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fifty, 
(p.  35.)  but  by  idioms  of  fyntax  and  compofition,  which  could 
not  be  accidental,  (p.  61.)  Now,  if  they  were  originally  the 
fame  people,  it  is  the  greateft  migration  of  men  that  we  read  of  in 
the  hiilory  of  man,  greater  than  the  migration  of  the  Cimbers 
from  the  Tauric  Cherfonefe  to  the  Cimbric,  or  of  the  Goths  from 
CrimTartary  to  Germany  and  Sweden:  for  the  Hungarians,  who 
call  themfelves  Majars,.  came  from  a  country  betwixt  the  Euxine 
and  Cafpian  feas,  where  there  is  a  people  of  that  name  (fee  the 
fecond  edition  of  vol.  ift.  of  this  work,  p.  594.  in  the  note),  and 
who,  we  muft  fuppofe,  fpeak  the  fame  language,  as  they  bear  the 
fame  name.  Now  what  a  migration  this  was,  from  the  Cafpian 
fea,  at  Ieaft  from  beyond  the  Euxine,  to  Lapland,  whether  we 
fuppofe  them  to  have  come  directly  from  their  parent  country  to 
Lapland,  or,  what  I  think  more  probable,,  from  Hungary  to  Lap- 
land. This  fhews  how  much  the  lludy  of  language  is  connected 
with  the  hiflory  of  man  ;  fince  by  it  we  difcover  the  connection  of 
nations  with  one  another,  and  their  migration  from  the  mofl  dif- 
tant  countries  to  the  countries  which  they  now  inhabit.  I  will 
only  add,  concerning  the  language  of  thefe  two  nations,  that  it  is 
a  language  of  art,  having  one  art  belonging  to  language,  which 
no  other  language  in  Europe  at  prefent  has,  that  of  forming  cafes 
of  nouns  by  fiedlion.  This  is  a  proof  that  not  only  the  race  of 
men  came  from  the  eaft  and  fouth  to  the  weft  and  north,  but  that 
ihey  brought  with  them  a  language  of  art.' 

The  account  of  the  mufical  accents  of  the  Chinefe  is  alfo* 

reryinterefting. 

'  Mr*  Bevin,  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
fifth  volume,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  let  me  hear  him  fpeak  fome 
Chinefe,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  obferve,  their  tones  did  not  rife  fo 
high  as  the  acute  accent  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  notes  were  very 
much  divided,  and  the  intervals  very  fmall,  fo  that  the  mufic  of 
their  language  refembled,  in  that  refpeft,  the  finging  of  birds. 
Whether  they  did  not  vary  their  monofyllables,  by  pronouncing 
them  longer  or  fhorter,  I  forgot  to  afk  him;  but  I  think  it  certain, 
that  as  rhythm  is  an  effential  part  of  mufic,  they  could  not  have 
had  fo  much  mufic  in  their  language  without  rhythm  ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded  that  they  diftinguifh  in  that  way  the  fenfe  of  feveral  of 
their  monofyllables,  as  we  know  the  Greek  diftinguifhed  fome  of 
their  words,  by  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  the  fyliables.' 


c  It  may  be  obferved  that  in  a  degenerate  nation,  among  the 
Sift  arts  that  are  loft,  i»  the  mufic  of  language.    In  modern  Greece 

they 
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th*y  have  loft  both  the  melody  and  rhythm  of  their  language. 
And  the  language  of  the  philofophers  or"  India,  commonly  called 
the  Shanfcrit,  though  the  grammar  of  it  (and  a  moft  wonderful 
grammar  it  it)  be  prefervod  among  the  Bramins,  who  alio  fpeak 
jt  among  themfe'ves,  yet  the  melody  of  it  is  loft  in  common  lifif. 
But  the  Bramins  preferve  the  knowledge  of  it  likevvife,  and  Uft  it 
when  they  read  their  facred  book,  the  Vedum,  in  which  the  tone* 
are  marked,  as  in  our  Greek  books  •.  The  nations  that  migrated 
from  the  eaft  and  fouth  to  the  north,  have  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved, 
loft  the  melody  of  their  language,  which  I  think  may  partly  be 
afcribed  to  their  climate,  which  has  not  only  ftirivelleJ  and  con- 
traded  their  bodies,  but  has  more  or  lefs  impaired  all  their  fenfes.' 

In  the  fifth  chapter  our  author  continues  the  fubjecl:  of 
rhythm,  and  explains  the  rhythm  of  fpeech  more  particularly* 
The  orations  of  Demoithenes  muflhave  been  highly  entertain- 
ing from  this  caufe  only.  The  chapter  concludes  with  fome 
judicious  and  correct  remarks  on  periods. 

In  the  following  chapter  lord  Monboddo  again  returns  to  his 
former  favourites. 

The  Romans  imitated  the  Greeks ;  and  the  reafons  why  they 
did  not  excel  in  any  original  inventions,  are  well  explained. 
The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  uniformly  excellent,  if  too  much 
had  not  been  faid  of  the  original  genius  of  the  Egyptians, 
to  whom  lord  Monboddo  thinks  the  Greeks  were  indebted. 
The  obfervations  on  the  ridiculous  ftyle  are  not  equally  com- 
mendable :  our  author  feems  to  have  little  taite  for  ridicule. 

The  third  book  is  4  on  action  and  pronunciation.'  The 
qualities  of  an  orator  in  this  refpedt.  are  well  detailed ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  fanciful,  when  he  remarks,  that  a  fpeaker  fhould 
be  of  a  proper  fize,  neither  fmall,  deformed,  nor  in  any  rcf- 
pecr.  ridiculous.  The  education,  necefTavy  for  an  orator,  is 
alfo  well  explained ;  though  the  remarks  arc,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  minute.  On  the  fubje£t  of  emphafis,  lord  Mon- 
boddo, we  fuipcel,  is  miftaken  ;  and  his  averfion  to  em- 
phafis feems  connected  with  his  veneration  for  the  an- 
cients. Action  is  explained  with  great  propriety,  and  it  is 
probable,  as  he  has  remarked,  that  the  picture  of  UlyfJcs  rif* 

'  *  This  ft&,  as  well  as  many  others  concerning  the  Shanfcrit  language  and 
the  Bramins,  I  learned  laft  time  I  was  in  London  from  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  gentle- 
'teen  year-,  in  India,  and  all  that  time  ft*died  the  Shanfcrit 
uige  uiKier  Bramin  mailers,  and  I  believe  knows  more  of  it  than  any  Eu- 
ropean now  livinp.     He  told  me  a  fnct  concerning  the  r  facred  book,  tr.< 
dum,  whicl  t  very  curious.  That  this  book,  with  the  accents  marked 

in   it,  they  r  Pfalm  book;  which  (hews,  as  we'l  as  many  oth.r  in- 

Uancc.  he  gire  me.  the  com.  ixt  the  Shanfcrit  and  the  Greek.' 
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ing  to  fpeak  in  the  third  Iliad,  'is  a  portrait  handed  down  by 
tradition  :  it  is  a  chara&eriftic  likenefs,  and  not  one  which  a 
poet  would  naturally  have  thought  of. 

Lord  Monboddo  next  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  thofe  who  have 
excelled  in  the  rhetorical  art.  The  ipeeches  of  Homer  are 
analyfed  with  great  fkrll  and  propriety.  Cicero  and  Demof- 
thenes  are  compared  with  confiderable  judgment;  and,  on  this 
occafion,  we  can  pardon  ealily  his  partiality  for  the  Grecian. 
Cicero  had  too  many  defects  in  his  character,  not  to  yield  ea- 
fily  to  his  opponent.  Julius  Ciefar  is  his  hero  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  with  reafon,  if  we  can  credit  the  different  accounts 
given  of  his  acquifitions  in  this  refpeef. 

The  fifth  book  is  on  the  oratory  of  Demofthenes,  both  as 
it  regards  the  matter  and  ftyle.  Our  author's  abftract  of  the 
Grecian  hiltory  and  the  political  life  of  Demofthenes  is  excel- 
lent. The  following  obfervation  on  the  ftrength  of  voice,  ne~ 
ceffary  in  an  ancient  orator,  or  general,  deferves  notice. 

'  Dapper,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Archipelago  iilands,  quoted 
by  M.  de  Buffon,  vol.  3d,  p.  442.  fays,  that  in  fome  of  thefe 
iilands  the  inhabitants  have  their  voices  fo  llrong,  that  they  can 
converfe  with  one  another  at  the  diltanceof  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
and  fometimes  of  a  whole  league.-  In  the  heroic  age  of  Greece, 
when  they  had  not  the  .ufe  in  their  armies  of  trumpets  or  drums  to 
give  fignals,  the  epithet  which  Homer  gives  to  fome  of  his  heroes 
of  /3s«v  aya(jo$,  was  a  great  praife,  as  it  was  only  by  the  voice  that 
any  command  could  be  given.— And  here  we  may  obferve,  in 
palling,  how  ftrictly  Homer  obferves  the  manners  of  the  age  (or 
the  cojlwne,  as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  which  he  writes  :  for  though 
the  cahnMyij,  or  trumpet,  was  known  in  his  time,  and  is  accord- 
ingly mentioned  by  him  in  one  of  his  fimilies,  yet  he  does  not 
fpeak  of  it  as  ufed  in  the  Trojan  war.  See  Euftathius's  Commen- 
tary, p.  1 139,  lin.  52.  where  he  fpeaks  of  other  things  that 
were  in  ufe  in  Homer's  time,  and  which  he  likewife  mentions  in 
his  fimilies ;  but  does  not  fay  that  they  were  ufed  in  the  heroic 
times.  Virgil  is  not  fo  accurate  in  this  refpeel  ;  for  he  makes 
men  fight  upon  horfeback  in  that  age  ;  which  they  could  not  do, 
for  a  very  good  reafon,  that  the  horfes  were  not  able  to  carry  men 
of  their  fize  in  war,  or  upon  a  journey,  though  fomctimes  they 
mounted  them  occafionally  and  for  a  fnort  way,  as  Diomede  and 
Ulyffcs  did  the  horfes  of  Rhefus.— Iliad  10.' 

The  chapter  on  the  matter  of  Demofthenes'  orations,  fhow 
that  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  is  a  conftant  fa- 
vourite of  our  author,  and  the  remarks  on  his  ftyle  are  fubtile, 
acute,  and  judicious.  The  following  obfervations  will  to 
many  appear  fingular,  and  we  think  them  really  curious. 
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*   The  next  thing  I  am  to  obfervc  in  the  llyle  of  Demollhenes, 
is  concerning  the  figures  of  found  which  he  has  ufed.     All  thefe 
figures,  as  T  have  obferved,  coniilt  of  a  certain  fimilarity  of  found. 
Of  this  fimiliarity  there  is  one  very  common  among  the  moderns  ; 
and  that  is,  the  fimiliarity  of  like  endings  in  their  rhyming  poetry. 
Of  this  I  fhall  fpeak  at  fome  length  in  the  next  volume,  the  fub- 
jecl  of  which  is  to  be  poetry.     But  at  prefent  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  there  may  be  rhymes  in  profeas  well  as  in  verfc  ;  when 
periods,  or  members  of  periods,  are  concluded  by  words  termi- 
nated by  the  lame  fyllables,  one  or  more.  Of  words  fo  terminated 
there  are  very  many,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  for  all  the  nouns 
of  the  fame  declenfion  muft  neceffarily  have  the  fame  termination 
in  the  feveral  cafes  :  and  verbs  of  the  fame  conjugation  in  their  fe- 
ll tenfes,  perfons,  and  numbers,  multalfo  have  the  fame  termin:  - 
tion  of  perhaps  two  or  three  fyllables  ;  and  iikewife  the  participles 
of  verbs  of  the  fame  conjugation,  in  their  feveral  numbers  and  cafe?. 
'  That  thefe  like  endings  we-e  accounted  an  ornament  of  profe 
as  well  as  of  verfe,  is  evident  from  the  praftice  of  Ifocrates  and 
others,  who  have  ftudied  the  florid  and   pleafurable  llyle.     The 
Halicarnafiian,  in  his  Treatife  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Ifocrates's  llyle, 
cap.  20.  has  given  us  fundry  examples  from  Ifocrates  of  this  orna- 
ment of  ftyle  :   and  particularly,  he  has  mentioned  one  period, 
where  he   has   ufed  three  words   rhyming  to  one  another,   viz. 
fTnyju^oijxr.v^  TfocjToturv,  ejitttX-fj/itc^oiv  :  and  he  has  given  to  this 
ornament  the  name  of  nagio-ciiaii'.  and  then  he  obferves,  that  there 
are  in  this  period  three  members  of  the  fame  length  ;  and  this 
figure  he  calls  'rrxpfMOiuc:;  :  for  not  only  docs  the  car  perceive  a 
fimilarity   rf  found,  when  the  periods,  or  members  of  periods, 
terminate  with  the  fame  fyllables  ;  but  alfo,   when  the  periods,  or 
the  members  of  the  periods,  are  of  the  fame  length,  and  of  the 
fame  form  and  llrudlure.     As  Ifocrates  has  made  more  ufe  of  thofe 
figures  of  found,  of  both  the  kinds  L  have  mentioned,  than  any 
other  author  I  know.' 

The  comparifon  between  the  (lyles,  of  DemoPihenes  and 
rates,  is  alfo  accurate  and  well  conducted.     The  obferv.  - 
dons  on  the  ftyle  of  Cicero  are  a  little  too  fevcre  :  it  lias  not 
duly  the  chafte  corredtnefs  of  the  Grecian  orator's  ;  but 
it  has    that  degree   of   intumefccncc    which  makes    it   full, 
copious,  flowing  and  ornamented :  it  difplays  equal  (kill  and  I  a 
The  laft  chapter  contains  fome  extracts  from  lord  Mans- 
:'s  Differtation  on  the  Oration  oi  De'mofthenea  de  Corona, 
li"  we  could  have  lafely  reconciled  it  with  our  ideas  of  candour 
I  propriety,  we  fhould  have  transcribed  largely  from  it. 
But  our  article  is  already  extenfive,  and  to  mutilate  an  ahltr.ict 
aid  be  ftill  farther  to  deform  an  imperfect  lelic.     The  rea- 
der will  however  be  highly  pleafed  with  what  is  here  cop 
and  will  eagerly  wifh  to  fee  the  whole.     The  complete  copy 
was  unfortunately  dettroyed  in  the  riots  of  the  year  1780. 
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7 he  French  Conjlitution.     By  B.    Flower.     (Concluded,  from 
Vol.  VI.  p.  26.J 

A  FTER  having  apologifed  for  the  accidental  errors  we  com- 
"**■  mitted,  in  reviewing  the  former  part  of  this  volume,  we 
now  purfue  Mr  Flower's  observations  in  the  fecond  edition ; 
a  diftin&ion  which  his  work  has  attained,  and  which  it  well 
deferves,  for  its  candour  and  merit.  "We  regret  only,  that  it 
fucceeded  fo  rapidly  to  the  former,  as  to  have  prevented 
the  author  from  withdrawing  a  portion  of  praife  from  mea- 
fures,  whofe  confequences  have  been  followed  with  the  molt 
fatal  mifchiefs,  or  from  counteracting  fome  tenets,  which  his 
own  humanity  and  delicacy  would  have  lTiuddered'at,  had  he 
feen  them  developed  in  all  their  depending  circumftances  of 
horror  and  deftru£lion.  But  we  have  already  difclaimed  talc* 
ing  advantage  of  writing,  when  confequences  are  known :  we, 
(hall  rather  follow  him  on  the  grounds  of  fair  argument,  grant 
what  he  feems  to  have  proved,  and  oppefe,  where  oppolition. 
appears  necelfary. 

The  third  chapter  is  on  the  church,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
national  aflembly  in  che  reform  of  the  hierarchy.  Mr.  Flower  ob- 
ferves,  with  great  propriety,  that  the  nature  and  defign  of 
Chriftianity  mufl  be  looked  for  in  the  Gofpel.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  principle  of  the  church  eftablifhed  by  Chrift,  to  avoid  pomp, 
oftentation,  and  fhow  :  the  Gofpel  was  the  mefiuage  of 
peace  *,  it  was  the  bond  of  fraternal  union  and  love.  But  was 
it  from  very  early  corruption,  that  we  fo  foon  find  fubordina- 
tion  eftablifhed,  and  authority  exerciled  ?  The  authority  of  the 
apoftles  is  confpicuous  in  the  firft  ages  ;  the  power,  given  tQ 
thoii  commiffioned  by  them,  we  find  not  inconfiderable  ;  and 
the  E7Tij»:7ro<,  though  literally  '  overfeers,'  had  the  power  of 
correcting,  in  the  different  churches,  abufes  and  errors.  The 
conduct  of  the  national  affembly  is  therefore  mifreprefented, 
when  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  brought  the  Gallican  church  to 
the  purity  of  even  the  Apoftolical  ages ;  it  is  as  little  to  be  de-* 
fended  oa  this  ground  as  on  that  of  policy  or  juftice.  Mr, 
Flower  thinks  the  reform  is  not  complete,  fince  it  has  not  at- 
tained the  fimpiicity  of  the  primitive  ages;  but  we  think  it 
has  exceeded  this  ftate,  for  the  bifhops  are  as  defective  in  au- 
thority and  influence  as  they  are  contemptible  in  refpedr.  to 
rank  and  revenue.  Even  in  this  part,  we  may  mention  one 
of  thofe  numerous  pafTages  which  induced  us  to  think  Mr. 
Flower  the  advocate  of  annual  parliaments,  for  he  here  fpeaks 
of  a  *  free  government,  where  the  legislative  body  is  fairly  and 
frequently  elected  by  the  people.' 

The  connection  of  the  church  and  ftate  we  cannot  again 
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enter  on  ;  but  if,  as  Mr.  Flower  alledges,  the  church  cor.fiders 
herfelf  as  an  independent  community,  and  joins  only  in  a  po- 
litical union  with  the  ftate,  fhe  betrays  her  own  caufe,  and  is 
equally  unjuft  and  injudicious.  The  connection  is  formed  in 
confequence  of  an  cftablifhment,  and  that  church  is  preferred 
whofe  general  doctrines  are  molt  confonnnr  to  the  nature  of 
the  government.  This  common  caufe  affifts  the  union,  and 
it  becomes  the  interelt  of  the  church  to  promote  that  civil  fyf- 
tem  which  moft  fecurely  protects  it.  This  is  the  only  and 
obvious  fecret  of  an  alliance,  which  few  could  mifs,  who  ever 
thought,  but  which  many  will  be  unwilling  to  fee,  while  a  de- 
termined blindnefs  fo  effectually  aids  their  caufe. 

'  To  thofe  whofe  minds  are  not  tainted  with  prejudice,  little 
need  be  faid  to  prove  the  juftice  of  the  national  aflembly  on  this 
occafion.  If  the  legiflative  power  of  any  country  forms  a 
church  eftablilhment ;  if  the  miniitero  of  that  eftablimment  are 
paid  like  other  fervants  of  the  public,  it  follows  of  ccurfe,  that 
the  fame  legiflative  power  h  s  the  abfolute  right  to  all  the  public 
property  by  which  the  church  is  at  any  time  maintained.  As  this 
iias  been  difputed,  and  as  the  aflembly  have  been  much  reviled  for 
thus  declaring  all  church  property  the  property  of  the  nation,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  if  we  enquire  a  little  into  the  nature  of  ecclefi. 
aftical  poflefiions ;  which  enquiry  may,  perhaps,  enable  us  proper- 
ly to  underftand  the  fubjecr.. 

*  With  regard  to  tiie  property  of  the  church  of  France,  or 
any  other  ellablimed  church,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  dalles ; 
thefirlt.  comprifes  that  part  which  is  immediately  paid  by  the  pub* 
lie;  fuch  as  tithes,  lands,  or  eflates  of  any  kind,  appropriated 
by  the  fupreme  power  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faid  ellablillw 
tnent.  As  to  all  this  fpecies  of  property,  furely  no  one  can  dif- 
pute  that  the  fame  power  which  gave,  has  a  right  to  refume  it. 
The  clergy,  in  all  countries,  have  done,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with 
the  nonfenfe  of  Jus  Dii-inum ;  and  that  they  are  too  wife  to  talk 
of  inherent  right,  or  to  claim  any  public  property,  without  the 
exprefs  and  declared  permiffion  of  the  government  they  are  under. 
All  property  granted  by  the  fuprem-.'  power,  for  the  fupport  of  any- 
public  body  of  men,  may  be  regulated,  or  refume. 1,  juft  as  cir- 
cumftances  render  eligible.  All  religious  cftabliftmicnts  are  fup-. 
pofed  to  be  formed  and  continued  for  the  benefit  of  th;  people  ; 
and  that  power  which  has  a  light  to  form  them,  has  the  right  in 
all  re/pects  to  regulate  them,  fo  that  they  may  beft  anfwer  the  grand 
end  propofed. 

*  The  other  fpecies  of  property  by  which  the  church  has  been 
fupported  is;  gifts  or  grants  from  individuals,  cither  in  their  life- 
time, or  by  be  \\xc'X  after  their  death.  I  (h  ill  not  lure  enq-iire 
(although  it  may  be  worth  .the  enquiry)  how  this  property  has  been 
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in  different  ages,  and  countries,  acquired.  Every  body  knows 
what  an  admirable  contrivance' the  religion  of  Rome  has  been  for 
picking  of  pockets,  and  for  gulling  people  out  of  their  eftates,  to 
the  great  lofs  of  their  families  and  relatives.  Had  it  not  been  far 
our  ftatutc  of  mortmain, it  was  thoughttheclergy  would  have  fhortly 
been  in  poffeffion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom.  But  whatever  methods  were  made  ufe  of  to  compel 
men  to  part  with  their  fubftance  ;  I  will  venture  to  maintain  that 
this  fpecies  of  property  from  the  moment  it  was  acquired  by  the 
church,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  public  property  •,  and 
that  it  mingled  with  the  general  mafs  appropriated  to  one  and  the 
fame  end.  It  mult,  therefore,  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  r,s 
any  other  kind  of  public  property.  We  had  lately  a  worthy,  pub- 
lic-fpirited  man,  who  left  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  finking  fund, 
to  be  confolidatcd  with  it,  and  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes.  This 
fum  mult  now  take  its  fate  with  that  fund  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  applied,  Every  man  who  leaves  his  money  to  the  public; 
to  church  or  ibte  ;  leaves  it  to  the  difpofal  of  the  fupreme  pow- 
er, who,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  make  the  bell:  ufe  of  it,  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  An  appeal  to  the  hiltory  of  our  own  church, 
will  afford  us  ample  evidence  of  thejultice  of  the  late  ecclefiaflical 
proceedings,  in  France  ;  and  the  conduct  of  our  own  clergy,  from 
the  reformation  down  to  the  prefent  day,  however  it  may  contra- 
dict their  language,  proves  that  they  habitually  confent  to  the  fen- 
timents  we  have  advanced.' 

We  need  not  probably  remind  our  readers  of  a  diftinction 
we  formerly  made,  that  a  perfon  pofjeffed  of  property  has  as 
great  a  right  to  determine  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  as 
the  perfon  to  whom  he  chufes  to  give  it.  Much  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  dellined  to  particular  purpofes, 
and  it  is  unjuft  to  divert  thejm  from  thofe  purpofes.  If  the  peo- 
ple had  unanimoufly  faid,  the  church  is  rich  enough ;  let  re- 
ligion be  fupported  by  its  own  funds,  and  let  us  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tythes,  &c.  no  objection  could  have  been 
made,  had  the  legiflature  decreed  it.  The  injuftice  is  in  con- 
verting what  was  given  to  the  church  to  the  ufe  of  the  ftate ; 
in  the  prefent  initance,  what  is  given  to  fupport  the  Gofpel 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  wars,  aflaffinatipns,  and  invafions. 
The  fubfequent  argument,  therefore,  that  our  reformed  church, 
wfurps  what  was  given  for  the  fupport  of  the  Catholic,  is  not 
applicable.  It  is  ft  ill  employed  in  fupporting  the  church  of 
Chrift,  nor  is  it  diverted  from  the  effential  obje£t  of  the  do- 
nors. The  replies  to  Mr.  Burke,  on  thefe  fubje£ts,  are  too 
pointedly  perfonal. 

'  It  was  not  only  the  political  but  the  religious  interefts  of  the 
people,  which  required,  the  lefumptien    of  the  church  poffeffiona 
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Mr.  Burke  has  given  us  a  melancholy  account  of"  the  religious  flate 
of  the  French,  nation  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  him,  the  people  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  atheilb,  infidels,  and  profligates.  It  is  to 
be  wifhed  he  had  traced,  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy,  the  caufe 
of  this  degeneracy  of  faith  and  manners.  This  is  a  matter  which 
deferves  a  very  ferious  enquiry,  and  I  wifh  fome  perfon  of  ability 
and  impartiality,  would  give  it  that  attention  it  deferve*.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  found  that  the  vices  of  the  French,  proceed  rather 
from  thoughtlefinefs  than  from  depravity  ;  from  want  of  fettled 
principles,  than  from  the  adoption  of  bad  principles.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  caufe,  I  muil  acknowledge,  that  if  I  have  any 
doubts  with  refpeft  to  the  liability  of  the  revolution,  they  proceed 
not  from  the  enemies  of  the  people,  but  folely  from  the  people 
themfelves  ;  left  they  fhould  not  be  regenerated  in  their  fentiments 
and  manners  as  well  as  in  their  government ;  left  they  fhould  not 
poflefs  that  elevation  of  foul  ;  that  patriotifm  ;  thofe  virtues  which 
have  in  fo  remarkable  a  manner,  animated  their  legislator*.  But 
what  has  been  the  caufe  of  the  degeneracy.complaincd  of?  Is 
it  the  decrees  of  the  national  aflembly  ?  No :  I  defy  any  man  to 
mention  the  decree  which  attacks  a  fingle  religious  principle,  loof- 
ens  one  moral  tie,  or  countenances  any  profligate  action.  Or  if 
there  had  been  decrees  of  fuch  tendency,  it  is  impoffible  they 
could,  in  the  fhort  compafs  of  a  year  or  two,  have  anfwered  the 
end  of  degenerating  the  people  at  large. 

*  Theologians  have  difputcd  much  concerning  the  nature  and 
effects  of  divine  grace;  whether  its  operations  in  the  converfion 
of  a  finner  from  vice  to  virtue,  are  inllantaneous  and  iriefiftnile  : 
but  furely  no  one  ever  maintained,  that  it  is  poffible  for  any  hu- 
man, or  even  infernal  agency,  to  pervert  many  mil li  ins  of  men* 
almoft  ir-efiltibly  and  inftantaneoufly,  from  virtue  to  vie.  The 
queftions  then  are,  how  came  athcifm,  infidelity  and  profligacy, 
to  be  thus  prevalent  ?  What  has  been  the  iituation  of  the  1  . 
as  to  the  means  of  inftruction  ?  Have  they  had  no  churches  no 
paitors,  no  teachers;  has  the  llate  made  no  provifion  for  their  re- 
ligious wants  ?  The  plain  anfwer  to  thefe  quellions  muft  be;  All 
the  atheii'm,  all  the  infidelity,  and  all  the  profligacy  complained 
of,  has  flourifhed  in  a  country  overrun  with  ecclelialtics  in  rofl'-f- 
fion  of  a  plenitude  of  power  and  iplcndour,  and  whofe  revenues 
amounted  to  twelve  millions  fterling  per  annum  !    \  .  all  ye 

friends  to  civil  rflablifhmcnt  of  religion,  and  be  convinced  of  a 
truth  which  hiftory  and  obfervation  compel  us  to  proclaim — That 
in  proportion  as  thofe  eilablimments  are  doathed  with  authority, 
and  endowed  with  riches;  atheii'm,  infidelity,  and  profligacy 
furely  gain  the  advantage  !  It  was,  therefoie,  not  only  political 
but  religious  julHce,  which  obliged  the  national  aflembly  to  take 
the  ecclciialtical  polTefiions  into  their  hands,  that  they  might 

plied 
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plied  to  better  purpofes  than  they  uniformly  had  been,  previous  to 
the  revolution.' 

We  mean  not  to  accufe  the  decrees  of  the  national  affembly 
of  irreligion,  or  to  defend  France  from  the  charge  of  infidelity, 
previous  to  the  revolution.  The  fact  was,  nor  are  we  afraid 
of  the  conclusion,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  inftance, 
where  an  eftablifhment  is  independent  of  popular  opinion,  or 
popular  fupport,  abufes  will  multiply,  for  there  will  be  no 
check  but  the  confeiences  of  thofe  employed  \  and  thefc 
will  not  be  always  proof  againft  numerous  temptations, 
which  mufr.  affail  them.  The  national  affembly  would  have 
acted  very  properly,  if  they  had  made  a  new  divifion  \  leffened 
the  too  enormous  revenues,  leaving  fuificient  rewards  of  opu- 
lence and  even  fplendor  for  fuperior  learning  and  virtue  ;  and 
raifing  the  inferior  rectors  into  a  competent  independence.  If 
there  had  been  flill  an  excefs,  it  might  have  been  properly  dis- 
tributed to  thofe  whofe  fuperior  piety,  virtue  and  benevolence, 
had  been  evinced  in  the  moft  meritorious  actions.  This  would 
have  been  to  fupport  religion  and  virtue :  but  a  fund  was 
wanted ;  the  clergy  were  worth  pillaging,  and  they  could  be 
pillaged  with  the  greateft  impunity.  As  in  their  political  career, 
reformation  was  wanting,  and  destruction  was  the  confequence: 
the  manfion  required  repair  and  it  was  razed  to  its  foundation. 
To  fupprefs  the  monaStic  orders,  to  annihilate  the  extravagant 
power  of  the  pope,  to  abfolve  the  religious  of  both  fexes  from 
the  vow  of  celibacy,  were  noble  instances  of  reformation  :  they 
•will  cover  numerous  fins  \  but  alas !  the  fins  are  too  numerous 
to  be  wholly  concealed. 

The  firft  excellence  of  the  new  church  is  faid  to  be  '  the 
rights  of  election  of  the  minifters  being  reftored  to  the  people.* 
This  may  appear  advantageous.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
found  not  to  be  fo.  Religion  is  difgraced  by  intrigues,  to  pro- 
cure a  living  ;  the  mind  is  fettered,  by  an  endeavour  to  pleafe 
the  different  opinions  of  an  audience,  in  order  to  fecure  unrau- 
tilated  the  ilipend  ;  avarice,  leagued  with  ambition,  is  not 
lefs  eager  than  in  other  eftablifhments  to  procure  a  fuperior 
or  more  advantageous  Situation.  Such  at  leaft  are  the  effects 
of  the  fame  privilege,  v/hich  feme  religious  focieties  poffefs  in 
this  kingdom.  Mr.  Flower,  who  fometimes  writes  without 
reading,  mistakes  the  form  and  tendency  of  a  conge  d'elire, 
which  he  therefore  mifreprefems.  It  was  originally  the  cuStom 
pf  chapters,  on  the  demife  of  a  bifhop,  to  requeft  the  king,  as 
head  of  the  church,  for  fuch  he  is  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  to  elect  a  new  bifhop.  He  granted  it, 
with  a  restriction,  which  a  perfon  who  grants  a  favour  has  a 

right 
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right  to  make,  that  they  Should  chnfc  the  man  he  recommends. 
Tne  previous  requelt  is,  we  fufpcdr,  an  obfolete  cuflom  ;  but 
it  gives  a  different  appearance  to  the  circumstances.  It  may 
be  contended,  that  this  is  humility  too  abject  on  their  fide,  and 
the  arrogance  too  great  on  the  other.  We  Shall  not  enter  into 
the  difcttffion,  for  till  we  are  fatisfied  that  religion  would  not 
be  diigraced  by  the  manoeuvres  of  an  election,  and  that  popular 
choice  would  give  the  ollice  to  worthier  and  fitter  men,  the 
pre  font  fyftem  ihould,  we  think,  remain. 

The  fecond  excellence,  *  the  means  by  which  the  clergy  arc 

:<\  lor,  without  the  vexatious  impofition  of  tythes,'  is 
better  founded.  If  the  mode  of  providing  for  minifters  by 
thi-.  means  be  generally  difagreeable,  it  Should  undoubtedly  be 
altered  :  this  we  grant  to  popular  opinion  rather  than  to  rea- 
fon,  for  much  of  the  clamour  againft  tythes  is  unfounded,  and 
many  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  their  favour.  The  third 
excellence  is  faid  to  be,  *  the  jufl  distribution  of  public  pro- 
perty appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  church.'  In  this,  by 
jufl,  the  author  means  the  better  proportioned  distribution, 
and  he  enlarges  too  much  on  the  unequal  fituation  of  the  dif- 

members  of  our  own  church.  Some,  we  know,  have 
too  little;  and  this  might  be  eafily  arranged,  without  any  confi- 
fulerable  detriment  to  the  reft.  But,  atprefent,  we  mull  abstain 
from  letting  loole  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  innovation  :  even  refor- 
mation, left  innovation  may  aflume  her  guife,  mud  for  a  time  be 
quiet.  The  fourth  excellence  confifts  in  the  care  taken,  *  that 
rs  properly  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  retpective 
offices.'  But  the  whole  of  this  care  confills  in  enjoining  refw 
dence.  The  laft  excellence  is  the  terms  of  admiSfion  ;  and  it 
leada  the  author  into  dilquifitions  on  tefts  and  Subfcriptions, 
where  we  need  not  follow  him.     The  fubjccT:  has  already  fo 

occurred,  as  to  be  tedious ;  and  Mr.  Flower  does  not 
temp:  us  again  into  the  arena,  by  new  arguments  or  ingenious 
representations  of  what  has  been  formerly  faid  :  on  thefe  fub- 
jeCts,  he  (eldom  rifes  to  mediocrity. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  toleration,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
teft  acts.  Mr.  Flower  has  not,  we  think,  given  the  full  mean- 
ing of  toleration,  when  heconfiders  it  as  an  allowance  given  t> 
what  is  not  fully  approved  of.  Toleration  does  not  imply  any 
kimt  of  dil'approbati"  i  :  it  \i  rather  a  permiffion  to  offer  that 
mode  of  worShip,  and  enjoy  publicly  the  profclfion  of  opinion?, 
which  the  refpc£tive  Societies  prefer,  with  the  reltrictionsonly 
nccclliiry  to  prcferye  the  Safety  of  the  State.  If  restrictions 
uie  not  necefiary  for  this  purpofe,  every  teft  Should  be  abolished ; 
i>Ut  we  know,  from  the  experience  of  die  moment,  that  they 
ape  iudi!j>enlible. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Flower  gives  the  hiftory  of  the  French  church  ;  and, 
among  the  preparatory  fteps  to  the  revolution  in  this  point,  he 
mentions  the  writings  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Rouffeau,  as 
clearing  away  fuperftition  and  bigotry,  thofe  *  loads  of  rub- 
biih,'  which  obftruct  the  path  to  true  knowledge.  Will  our 
author  reft  the  defence  of  the  purity  of  the  French  reformers' 
faith,  on  this  foundation  ?  If  he  does,  we  contend,  and  will 
prove,  that  thefe  authors  did  not  clear  away  the  rubbifh,  but 
undermined  the  fabric  ;  they  did  not  beautify  the  ftructure, 
but  razed  it  to  its  foundation.  If  thefe  were  the  preparatives, 
the  toleration  of  the  French  affembly  is  not  much  unlike 
that  of  the  prefent  age,  and  proceeds  from  a  total  indif- 
ference to  religion.  Our  author's  encomium  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  alTembly  is,  therefore,  as  unfounded  as 
the  eulogies  of  the  members  of  the  French  academy  ;  nor  do 
we  think  his  Hiftory  of  the  Tefts,  or  his  reprefentation  of  the 
conduct:  of  the  Diflcnters,  accurate  orjuft.  This,  however, 
is  a  fubjecr,  which  we  have  often  examined  :  our  opinions,  and 
our  reafons,  are  already  before  the  public. 

The  laft  chapter  contains  general  obfervations  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  national  alTembly,  remarks  on  Mr.  Burke,  and 
addrefs  to  his  own  countrymen.  The  following  comment  on 
the  decree  of  the  alTembly,  which  renounces  conquelrs,  Mr, 
Flower  will  now  probably  retract. 

'  The  memorial  of  the  prefent  affembly,  lately  Tent  to  foreign 
courts,  may  be  confidered  as  a  comment  on  this  article.  Let  thofe 
who  have  leifure  and  opportunity,  turn  over  the  numerous  vojumes 
of  ftate  papers,  which  have  been  published  to  the  world;  and  if 
they  can  find  one  in  which  the  principles  of  liberty,  philofophy, 
and  Chriitianity  are  fo  happily  united',  let  them  for  the  honour  of 
ftatefmen  produce  it.  The  French  memorial  mould  be  written  in 
capitals  of  gold — Or  rather  it  fhould  be  engraven  in  indelible  cha- 
racters on  the  heart  of  every  rational  creature. 

'  When  I  reflect  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  war — When  I  con- 
fider  the  fpirit  of  conqueil  which  animated  the  old  French  govern- 
ment— When  I  fanher  reflect  on  the  wars  which  have  aimed  con- 
tinually engaged  this  country  ;  that  during  the  prefent  reign,  we 
have  fpentone  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  principal,  exclufive 
of  many  millions  of  intereft  ;  that  we  haye  fac  ificed  hundreds  of 
thouiands  of  lives,  and  fhed  oceans  of  blood  ;  for  which  we 
have  gained — nothing — Mull  not  my  heart  be  infenfible,  did  it 
not  beat  high  with  gratitude  to  thofe  legiflators,' the  firlt  in  the 
whole  world  who  have  had  the  refolution,  the  virtue,  the  greatnefs, 
and  the  goodnels,  to  declare  that  they  will  never  draw  the  f.vord, 
but  when  duty  compels  them  in  defence  of  their  own  invaluable 
privileges.  Light  now  beginito  dawn  on  thofe  ancient  predic- 
tion s4 
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,  which  point  to  that  happy  period,  when  men  {hall  be  other- 
wife  employed  than  in  promoting  each  others  deltrudtion  ;  when 
fcroeds  fliall  be  beat  into  plough-fhares,  and  fpears  into  pruning- 
hooks  ;  u'uen  nation  (hail  not  lift  up  fvvord  againll  nation,  neither 
lhall  the  people  learn  war  any  more.' 

The  Appendix  contains  fome  obfervations  on,  and  argu- 
ments in  favour  of,  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade. — In  fhort, 
in  every  part  of.  this  work,  Mr.  Flower  fhows  great  humanity, 
'Me  candour  and  judgment.  In  fome  points,  he  feems 
accurately  informed  ;  in  others,  his  decifions  have  been 
too  halt /.  His  errors  are,  however,  thofe  of  a  good  heart, 
and  he  may  reflect  on  his  work  with  the  fincereft  fatisfactiori, 
as  calculated  to  ferve  the  belt  interefts  of  mankind,  to  ma] 
nations  and  individuals  wrfer  and  better. 

,fifhmen\  or,  the  P»it>/J)  ConjYitutbn  of 'Go  - 
i  ntnetit,  cor?:put  id  ufttb  that  of  a  Durrctatic  Republic.    By 
Author  of  the  Hi/lory  of  the  Republic  of  Athens,     Svo. 
is.  6d.     Stockdale.      1793. 

npHE  author  of  this  pamphlet,  after  making  a  variety  of 
■*■  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  imperfections  of  human  na- 
ture, as  connected  with  political  inltituticns,  proceeds  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  evils  always  attendant  on  democratical 
republics,  and  which  arife  from  the  operation  of  the  interefts 
and  pailions  of  individuals.  He  remarks,  that  in  every  hiltory 
of  popular  governments,  the  policy  of  the  leading  men 

'  is  to  bribe  the  people  at  large,  by  exactions  on  the  few.  ft 
is  to  pay  from  the  public  pnrfe  for  individual  votes  under  the  pica 
of  remunerating  public  duties.  It  is  to  requite  the  gift  of  more 
power  from  the  people  by  giving  more  liberty  (as  it  is  called)  to 
the  people.  It  is  to  repay  the  grant  of  new  authorities  with  the 
at  of  further  licentioufnefs.  it  is,  in  other  words,  at  the  fame 
time  to  ilrengthen  the  force  of  one  man,  and  to  weaken  the  eHa- 
merit  (  f  the  whole  :  it  is  a  bargain  of  a  demagogue  on  one 
part,  and  of  the  people  on  the  other — -for  rights  to  do  wrong.' 

e  obfervations  apply,  in  particular,  to  the  articles  prac- 

tifed  by  a  fingle  perfon,  with  the  view  of  rificg  to  fuprcme 

power  upon  the  fhoulders  of  the  people.  But  our  author  fup. 

Pes,  what  is  ufually  the  cafe,  that  there  exills  a  competition 

afcendant  characters.     Thofe  bufy  and  ambitious  men,  he 

obfervc  lorn  fo  virtuous  ns  to  be  nice  about  the  means 

their  purpofe.     They  will 
practife  all  ?  to  feduce,  to 

corrupt,  or  i<  1  the  animofity  of  con- 

tending 
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tending  parties  permits  not  either  to  fee  that  the*  people* 
are  merely  ftriving  who  (hall  in  the  end  cftablifh  defpotifm  in 
the  perfon  of  their  own  choofing ;  or,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
parties  will  find  it  neceffary  to  unite  their  forces  j  the  refult  of 
which  will  be  the  worft  of  all  governments,  an  infolent  and 
oppreffive  arifhocracy. 

*  During  thefe  ftruggles,  fays  the  author,  no  end  of  good  go- 
vernment is  anfwered.  There  is  no  peace,  there  is  no  private 
happinefs,  no  fecurity  of  perfon,  no  fecurity  of  property  ;  there 
is  little  too  of  liberty  as  applied  to  the  individual  nation.  The 
majority  in  a  democratic  affembly  ever  have  tyrannized  over  the 
minority  )  the  general  picture  of  a  democracy  is  of  a  party  conquer- 
ing, and  of  a  party  fubdued  ;  of  a  party  opprefling,  and  a  party 
fuffering  ;  an  alternate  abufe  of  power,  and  viciflitude  of  murders, 
exile,  and  confifcations. 

■  Thus  all  democratic  republics  have  fallen,  and  will  fall,  and 
be  offhort  duration,  from  the  impracticability  of  fo  ordaining  the 
executive  power,  as  not  to  be  the  object  of  undue  practices,  and 
not  to  be  the  means  of  undue  influence  ;  the  one  tending  to  cor- 
rupt, and  the  other  to  overturn  the  political  inftitution.' 

This  author,  who  appears  to  be  particularly  converfant  with 
the  genius  andhiftory  of  governments,  declares  himfelf  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  evils  above  itated  cannot  be  obviated  in  a  demo- 
cratical  republic  •,  that  they  have  been  obviated  for  a  time,  and 
may  fo  for  a  yet  longer  period,  in  particular  inftitutions  of  a 
mixed  republic  ;  but  he  thinks  they  are  raoft  happily  provided 
againfl  in  one  great  exifting  republic  ;  '  for  fuch,  fays  he,  I  do 
nothefitate  to  term  the  Brtiifh  confiitution  of  government? 

Our  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  analyfe  the  Britifh  con- 
fiitution, mowing  not  only  the  peculiar  advantages  by  which 
h  is  diftinguifhed,  but  its  powerful  tendency  to  maintain  its 
own  prefervation.  As  it  would  be  unneceflary  to  recapitulate 
obfervations  which  have  often  been  repeated  to  this  effect:,  by 
political  writers,  we  ihall  pafs  to  what  is  the  next  object  of  the 
author's  confideration. 

He  ventures  to  affirm,  that  the  charges  of  government  are 
cheaper  to  the  people,  and  mult  in  their  very  nature  be  cheaper 
under  the  Britifh  conflitution,  than  under  that  of  a  republic, 
in  which  the  executive  power  is  more  diffufed,  and  is  fre- 
quently fhifting  from  one  fet  of  men  to  another.  His  obfer- 
vations on  this  fubject  are  as  follow  : 

'  The  civil  lift  in  Great  Britain  hath  been,  perhaps,  rather 
wickedly  than  ignorantly  misftated,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
of  a  million  with  purpofed  falfehood  called, «—  *  The  expence  of 
having  a  king,3 

6  •  But 
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*  But  our  free  and  enlightened  countrymen  can  only  feel  dif- 
guft  at  (o  mean  an  attempt  to  breed  difaffeclion  to  their  happy 
ellablifhment  of  limited  monarchy.  They  know  that  the  civil 
lift  is,  in  fmall  part  only,  paid  to  fupport  the  honours  and  pa- 
rade of  official  authority  in  the  perfon  of  him  who  has  the  truft 
and  execution  of  it,  —  their  dear  and  refpeclsd  king,  beloved  and 
refpected  equally  in  his  private  and  his  public  character.  They 
know  that  the  judges  of  the  land,  the  foreign  miniftcrs,  or  per- 
fon s  fent  to  take  care  of  the  national  interelts  abroad,  the  fecre- 
taries  of  ftate,  the  managers  of  their  finance,  the  governors  of 
their  colonies,  the  confuls  for  the  care  of  Britifh  trade,  and  nu- 
merous other  departments  of  pubic  ufe,  are  all  paid  from  the 
civil  lift. 

'  If  in  the  expenditures  of  the  civil  lift  there  is  ought  extrava- 
gant or  overburthenfome,  and  even  a  fmall  faving  can  be  made 
to  relieve  the  people,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  Britifh  con- 
ftitution provides  that  relief.  Parliament  holds  the  purfe,  and  a 
committee  of  grievances  is  cne  cf  our  oldeft  conftitutional  re- 
sources in  the  records  of  the  country.  This  is  another  advantage 
of  our  admirable  conftitution  of  government :  it  finds  remedy  to- 
ns own  diforders;  it  corrects  its  own  abufes ;  and  has  that  prin- 
ciple of  felf-renovation  which  Machiavel,  in  his  difcourfes  on  the 
Roman  Hiftory,  ftates  as  the  perfection  of  human  wifdom  in  poli- 
tical initiations. 

•  Reverting  to  that  part  of  my  fubject,  which  takes  in  the  com- 
parative expences  under  the  Britifh  conftitution,  and  under  a  de- 
mocratic ftate,  I  mult  obferve,  that  all  accounts  of  fums  qf  ex- 
penditure more  or  lefs,  muft  be  irrelevant  to  a  juft  decifion;  as 
all  details  relative  to  the  departments  of  juftice,  trade,  and  ordi- 
nary adminiilmions  of  government,  muft  be  inconclufive,  whilft 
nation*  arife  from  extent  and  from  diftance  of  territory,  and 
from  numbers  and  diverfity  of  people,  and  from  various  other 
circumftanccs. 

'  I  muft  deal  then  in  general  pofitions,  and  fuch  as  are  appli- 
cable to  human  nature  under  juft  confideration  of  what  belongs  tc* 
the  individual  man,  and  what  arifes  from  hi!  connections  in  So- 
ciety, and  under  political  inftitutions,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Man  will  under  each  look  for  wealth,  and  for  power.  In  a  de« 
mociatic  republic,  then,  all  who  can  be  paid,  will  be  paid  :  we 
have  a  late  example  in  a  neighbouring  country  of  the  national  con- 
vention affuming  for  each  member  18  livres,  or  15  (hillings  of  our 
money,  daily,  amounting  for  the  year  to  about  250,0001. 

■  Then  in  a  democratic  republic  the  obligations  of  men  raifed 
to  authority,  to  thofe  who  have  raifed  them,  is  fuch,  as  to  mahr 
the  fecret  fervice-moncy  enormous ;  fo  enormous,  that  it  would 
not  be  borne  with  under  the  Bri'.ifh  government  a  moment. 

*  Then 
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'  Then  as  under  the   Britifh  government  all  offices  throughout 
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the  various  departments  are  to  be  fatisfied,  and  the  fatisfaclion 
may  not  be  fo  eafy  to  the  public  purfe,  whilft  every  writing- clerk 
is  not  only  to  be  paid  as  a  clerk,  but,  perhaps,  to  be  conciliated 
as  a  cohitituent  citizen,  who  has  his  vote  and  his  connections, 

*  Then  national  parade,  not  lefs  coftly  than  kingly  parade, 
(and  kingly  parade  is  national  parade)  is  to  bring  in  items  of 
gewgaws,  its  triumphal  arches,  and  its  federal  feafts. — 

*  Then  as  to  penfions ;  in  Great  Britain  by  law  the  king  can- 
not grant  them  beyond  a  very  moderate  fum,  and  that  fubmitted 
to  the  inipc&ion  of  parliament.  I  know  of  no  poffible  limitation, 
in  a  democratic  republic,  where  thofe  who  are  chofen  to  office 
maft  bribe  thofe  who  have  chofen  them,  and  where  the  account 
made  Out  of  the  public  money  diffipated,is  made  to  the  very  per- 
fons  who  are  bribed  with  it. 

*  This  part  of  the  fubject  needs  no  long  difcuffion.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  twenty  perfons  in  power,  that  is,  twenty  kings,  muft 
difiipate  in  every  way  more  of  the  people's  money  than  one  per- 
fon,  that  is,  one  king,  and-  contrculed  too  and  reftricted  as 
under  the  Britifh  conllitution  of  parliament.' 

On  the  whole,  we  join  with  this  refpec~table  author,  in 
thinking  he  is  fuflkientiy  warranted  to  affert,  that  under  no 
other  conftitution  of  government,  lias  an  executive  power  ever 
cxifted  fo  beneficial,  lb  iafe,  and  fo  little  burthenfome  to  the 
fubjecT.  as  that  of  king  under  the  Britifh  confiitution. 

The  prefent  pamphlet  is  evidently  intended  to  explode  the 
crude  and  pernicious  opinions  refpecHng  government,  which 
feditious  men  have  lately  attempted  to  diffeminate  among  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  poifon  was  artfully  contrived  to 
impofe  upon  the  underftanding  of  the  multitude  \  but  the  an- 
tidote is  judicioully  adapted,  and  to  all  who  may  have  recourfe 
to  it,  will  prove  completely  efficacious. 


The  Loujiad,  an   Hcrci-Comic   Poem.     Canto   IF.     By  Peter 
Pindar^  Efq.     \to.     2s.     Symonds.     1792. 

'"pHOSE  who  object  to  the  hero  and  the  fubjecT  of  this 
■*■  poem,  mud  have  little  knowledge  of  the  mock-heroic  of 
ancient  or  modern  days.  Homer  alone  could  fing  of  the  wars 
of  the  frogs  and  mice.  Thefe  were  heroes,  in  the  days  of 
burlefque  poetry;  and  fuperior  genius  wasnecefiary  to  fupport 
their  dignity' in  the  heroi-comic.  The  genius  of  Virgil  was 
unequal  to  a  fimilar  attempt,  and  his  hero  was  a  flea.  The  hero 
of  Ovid,  in  an  attempt  Ibmewhat  fimilar,  was  a  ftork.   Boileau 

3  could 
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could  not  rife  fo  high,  and  was  content  to  celebrate  a  reading- 
deQc :  Taflbni  alfo  felt  his  inferiority,  and  a  bucket  was  his 
theme  :  while  Pope  employed  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  air  to 
raife  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  dries.  We  now  fee  again  the  dawn  of 
genius:  Peter  refumes  the  celebration  of  a  living  creature, 
though  the  lowed,  meaneft,  of  the  Mufe's  fubje&s ;  and,  in 
the  returning  climax,  fome  more  daring  poet  may  again  ling 
of  the  battles  of  the  bees — or  the  travels  of  a  pifmire. 

In  the  prefent  canto,  the  poet,  after  making  a  fhort  pro- 
grefs,  flops  in  the  moment  of  the  great  event.  We  fee 
the  eye,  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling,  catch  a  fpark  of  fire  from 
Homer,  from  Virgil,  and,  in  this  fomething  i  Majus  Iliade,' 
even  from  himfelf.  The  defcription  of  the  fatal  morning, 
when  the  fun  neither  rofe  in  blood,  nor  was  obfeured  by- 
clouds,  contains  fome  characteriftic  traits. 

•  Say,  Mufe,  what !  not  one  cloud  with  Iow'ring  looks. 

To  gloom  companion  on  the  heads  of  cooks  ? 

What !  not  one  folitary  omen  fent; 

Not  one  fmall  fign,  to  tell  the  great  event  f 

On  Cato's  danger,  clouds  of  ev'ry  ftiape 

Hung  on  the  firmament  their  difmal  crape; 

Aurora  wept,  poor  girl,  with  forrow  big  ; 

And  Phoebus  rofe  without  his  golden  wig  ! 

But  now  the  Ikies  their  ufual  manners  loft. 

The  fan  and  moon,  and  all  the  ftarry  hoft ! 

No  raven  at  the  window  flapp'd  his  wings. 

And  croak'd  portentous  to  the  cooks  of  kings ;        • 

No  horfes  neigh'd,  no  bullocks  roar'd  fo  lbut ; 

No  fheep,  like  Iheep  be-devil'd,  ran  about ; 

No  lightnings  flafh'd,  no  thunder deign'd  to  growl; 

No  walls  re-ccho'd  to  the  mournful  owl ; 

No  jackafs  bray'd  affright;  no  gholl  'gan  wail; 

No  comet  threaten'd  empires  with  his  tail  ; 

No  witches,  wildly  fcreaming,  rode  the  broom  ; 

No  pewter  platters  dane'd  about  the  room. 

Thus  unregarded  droop'd  each  roenae'd  head. 

As  though  the  omens  all  were  really  dead  ; 

As  unregarded  (what  a  horrid  ilur;) 

As  though  the  monarch  meant  to  (have  a  cur  !* 

In  the  following  paflagc,  Prudence  is  the  Minerra  of  the 
modern  Achilles,  the  hero  who  is  to  perform  the  dreadful  acl:,  on 
which  the  whole  depends :  the  firll  and  fecond  parages  arc  truly 
in  the  ftyle  of  the  mock-heroic. 
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*  Again  of  Seeker  boil'd  th'  internal  man  ; 
Thought  urging  thought,  again  to  rage  began  i 
Huge  thoughts  of  difFrent  fizes  fwell'd  his  foul  % 
Now  mounting  high,  now  finking  low,  they  roll  ; 
Buttling  here,  there,  up,  down,  and  round  about  3 
So  wild  the  mob,  fo  terrible  the  rout ! 
How  like  a  leg  of  mutton  in  the  pot, 
With  turneps  thick  furrounded  all  fo  hot ! 
Amid  the  gulph  of  broth,  fublime,  profound, 
Tumultuous,  joftling,  how  they  ruin  around  ! 
Now  up  the  turneps  mount  with  flcins  of  fnow, 
While  reftlefs  lab'ring  mutton  dives  below-— 
Now  lofty  foaring,  climbs  the  leg  of  fheep, 
While  turnep  downwards  plunges  'mid  the  deep  ! 
Strange  fuch  refemblances  in  things  Ihould  lie  ! 
But  what  efcapes  the  poet's  piercing  eye  ? 
Juftlike  ihefun — for  what  efcapes  his  ray, 
Who  darts  on  deepeft  fhade  the  golden  day  ?' 


e  Again  came  Prudence,  quaker-looking/er/w, 
Sweet-humour'd  goddefs,  to  fupprefs  the  ftorm, 
Who  clapp'd  her  hands,  (indeed  an  aft  uncouth) 
Full  on  the  gaping  hole  of  Seeker's  mouth  ; 
ComprefGng  thus  a  thoufand  iron  words, 
Sharp  ev'ry  foul  of  them  as  points  of  fwords : 
But  foon  her  hand  forfook  his  lips  and  chin  ; 
Who  own'd  the  goddefs,  and  but  gave  a  grin. 
Thus  from  a  fretful  bottle  of  fmall  beer, 
If,  mad,  the  cork  Ihould  leap  with  wild  career  j 
Lo,  to  the  bottle's  mouth  the  butler  flies, 
And  with  dexterity  his  hand  applies  ! 
In  vain  the  liquor  bullies  'mid  the  dome ; 
John  quells  all  fury,  and  fubdues  the  foam  !' 

When  the  laft  canto  appears  we  may  take  up  the  fubjc<St 
of  the  mock-heroic  more  fully,  and  try  Peter  on  *  the  ftatutes, 
in  that  cafe,  made  and  provided.'  So  take  care,  *  learned 
Theban !' 
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(TO   BE    CONTINUED    OCCASIONALLY.) 


A  Letter  on  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  by  a  Member 
of  the  Society,  called  Quakers*  i  s.  M'Donnel,  Dublin* 
1792. 

THIS  pretended  Quaker  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  of  the  fociety  of  united  Iriftimen. 
He  pleads  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  without  weigh- 
ing the  confequences  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Ireland. 
Indeed,  he  dips  deeper  in  politics  than  is  common  with  the 
members  of  his  fociety. 


Addrefs  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  relative  to  the  late 
Proceedings,  and  on  the  Means  and  Prafticability  of  a  tran- 
quil Emancipation.  By  Dr*  M'Kcnna.  \s.  Rice,  Dublin, 
1792. 

*TpHE  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  having,  in  the  lad  fefliont 
•*■  of  parliament,  obtained  every  freedom  confident  with  a 
Protedant  government,  are  dill  difiatisfied,  and  eagerlv  afpirc 
to  almod  the  only  privilege  from  which  they  are  excluded, 
that  of  being  electors.  Their  claim  to  the  elective  franchife 
they  found  on  their  peaceable  demeanour  for  above  a  century ; 
a  drong  pledge  this  of  their  future  good  conduit :  on  that 
franchile  being  exercifed  by  them  to  fomc  time  in  the  reign  o£ 
George  I.  and  then  unaccountably  withdrawn  :  on  a  public  de- 
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claratlon  of  their  religious  fentiments,  which  are  by  no  means 
hoflile  to  the  exiftence  and  harmony  of  fociety.  Thefe  topics 
they  have  exhibited  in  various  lights,  and  urged  in  numberlefs 
publications. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eftablifhed  government  in  Ireland 
confider  this  franchife  as  their  facred  Palladium  ;  the  Protef- 
tants  of  every  county,  through  their  organ,  the  grand  juries, 
declare  the  fame.  Both  are  of  opinion  this  is  not  a  proper 
time  for  political  innovation  or  experiment :  new  ideas  on  le- 
giflatkm  and  the  Rights  of  Man  too  generally  prevail,  and  a 
fubverfion  of  old  forms.  Both  affirm  Roman  Catholieifm  in 
Ireland  differs  materially  from  that  in  any  other  country;  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent,  where  it  is  tolerated,  its  pro- 
fefTors  did  not  lofe  their  property  for  their  religion,  nor  did 
they  frequently  rebel  to  recover  both.  They  have  not  Brehon 
laws,  whofe  letter,  though  extinguished,  yet  its  fpirit  (till  fur- 
vives,  by  which  no  criminality  or  forfeiture  attaches  to  pofte- 
rity,  but  to  the  living  delinquent ;  that,  therefore,  no  time 
can  deprive  them  of  their  original  poffeffions.  It  is  added,  that 
Roman  Catholics,  after  all  they  fay  to  the  contrary,  ftill  keep 
their  eyes  on  their  old  property,  by  encouraging  maps  of  their 
former  lands  to  be  made,  and  giving  lifts  of  ancient  proprie- 
tors in  different  counties. — Such  is  a  fair  and  candid  flatement 
©f  the  claims  on  one  fide,  and  objections  on  the  other. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  in  their  laft  application  to  ^parlia- 
ment, were  divided  :  the  nobility  and  gentry  among  them  were 
grateful  for  what  conceffions  were  made  in  their  favour,  but 
the  other  claffes  were  diffatisfied  ;  and,  if  we  can  judge  from 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  the  fchifm  ftill  exifts.  To  collect  the 
fentiments  of  the  whole  body,  and  its  wifhes,  a  fub-committee 
was  formed  in  Dublin,  of  delegates  from  every  part  of  Ireland, 
who  appear,  from  fome  dark  hints  and  guarded  expreffions  in 
Dr.  M*  K.'s  addrefs,  to  poffefs  neither  talents,  information, 
or  prudence  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  brethren  :  they  feem 
Tather  inclined  to  adopt  very  improper  meafures,  or  furely  the 
doctor  would  never  argue  ftrenuouflyagainft  commotion,  or  re- 
commend a  tranquil  not  a  violent  emancipation.  Butonthefe 
points  let  the  author  fpeak  for  himfelf ;  and  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  he  is  one  of  this  fub-committee,  and  of  courfe  full-  cre- 
dit muit  be  given  him  for  what  he  advances. 

'  We  live,  fays  he,  under  a  wife  and  fortunate  organization  of 
fociety  :  violence  in  aflViting  our  claims  ought  not  to  be  employ- 
ed, for  few  political  benefus  are  of  i  efficient  value  to  be  purchas- 
ed by  commotion.  If  cvar  there  (hould  arife  among  us,  a  ridi- 
culous cabal  of  men,  ambitious  of  rule  without  abilities  to  regu- 
late ;  who,   actuated  by  vanity  and  jealoufy,  will  endeavour  to 
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eflrange  from  our  caufe  the  mm  cf  rank,  its  natural  leaders,  and 
djfcounte nance  men  of  letiirs,  its  natural  auxiliaries,  fuch  pcrfons 
may  mean  well,  bui  their  good  intentions  will  only  retard,  n  >t  a- 
vert,  what  they  well  deferve,  the  execration  of  the  body,  whofc 
caufe  they  caricature,  and  whofe  interelt  rh:y  injure.  I  ana  obliged 
reluctantly  to  exprcfs,  what  the  intire  nation  muft  perceive,  that 
the  few  gentlemen  of  the  metropolis  (the  fub-committec)  who 
have  hitherto  aflumed  the  direction  of  bufinefs,  ftand  in  need  of 
coadjutors.  I  queftion  their  prudence,  not  their  zeal :  not  their 
intentions,  but  their  reflection,  f<  refi^ht,  and  political  fagacity. 
It  is  time  the  caufe  of  a  great  people  (the  Irilh  Catholics)  mould, 
aflame  the  appearance  of  fyftem:  for  the  lait  ten  months  it  has 
fluctuated  before  the  public  in  the  hands  of  unfkilful  managers, 
without  even  the  dignity  of  fteadinefs  ;  advancing  and  retreating, 
aflerting  and  retracing  with  the  giddinefs  of  ichool-boys,  and  the 
random  of  a  game  of  nine-pins.' 

In  other  places  we  fee  fimilar  reprobation  of  the  unguarded 
and  violent  Heps  of  this  fub-committce. 

He  (hows,  that  the  Irilh  Catholics  have  no  intention  of  infur- 
re&ion,  as  fuch  a  (top  would  leave  them  in  a  much  woiie  fitu- 
ation  than  they  are  in  at  preient,  for  they  are  totally  unable  to 
contend  with  the  force  of  the  empire;  and  he  is  of  opinion, 
the  giving  them  a  capacity  for  fuirrage  would  fatisfy  them,  and 
not  be  injurious  to  the  eltablifhment.  By  capacity,  he  under- 
ftands  a  right  of  acquiring  freeholds,  and  voting;  for  if  they  had 
thefe  rights  now,  the  paucity  of  thofe  who  could  rake  advan- 
tage of  them,  for  many  years  to  come,  could  not  excite  un- 
eafinefs  or  alarm.  This  is  his  tranquil  and  gradual  emancipa- 
tion; and  the  parties  in tercfted  will,  no  doubt,  weigh  well 
this  propofal.  There  are  other  particulars  deferring  notice  in 
this  Addrefs. 

We  fhould  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  this  publication,  but 
that  the  fubjeft  it  difcuflesis  of  great  importance  in  our  lifter 
ifle,  where  an  univerfal  apprcheniion  of  danger  has  for  fomc 
time  prevailed  ;  which  has  lowered  bank-fr.ock,  the  other  pub- 
lic funds,  lottery  tickets,  and  in  fome  degree  ailecled  the  dif- 
counting-trade.  Public  credit  being  thus  leflened,  public  pro- 
fperity  muft  proportionably  be  injured.  We  hope  thefe  feara 
are  groundless  :  fomething  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  thcin 
in  future. 

This  Addrefs  is  well-timed  :  it  is  written  in  a  lively  and 
fenfible  manner,  but  too  defultory.  Speculations  on  the  mode 
of  government  in  Ireland,  in  cafe  of  a  revolution  there,  has  all 
the  weaknefs  of  oracular  prediction. 
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'The  Patriot :  A  Collection  of  EJJays  upon  Topics  of  Government. 
Svo.     is.    Watts,     Dublin.     1792. 

THESE  Effays,  ten  in  number,  appeared  at  different  times 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  were  well  received.  The 
writer  is  a  fteady  friend  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try ;  if  this  could  be  completely  fecured,  he  would  fcarcely  deny 
the  Roman  Catholics  any  requifition.  He  has  fome  excellent  re- 
marks on  this  fubject.  He  obferves,  they  mould  not  be  fond 
toi  dwell  on  their  numbers ;  it  mult  be  fubverfive  of  their 
claims  if  prefled  in  a  hoftile  tone ;  political  privileges  are  pow- 
erful weapons,  and  muft  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  ene- 
mies. If  they  have  rank  and  wealth,  the  legiflature  has  given 
them  landed  intereft  as  a  foundation  for  further  privileges ; 
but  they  feem  not  difpofed  to  wait  the  operation  of  time  to  ac- 
quire the  latter.  The  tendency  of  their  religion,  he  thinks, 
fcarcely  deferving  notice ;  for  the  reign  of  fuperftition  is  no 
more.  The  good  conduct  of  the  Irifh  Catholics  is  a  ftrong 
claim,  yet  *  he  thinks  it  wifdom  to  convey  an  intereft  that 
fhall  produce  a  contented  fondnefs  for  the  conftitution,  before 
we  beftow  a  privilege  that  might  enable  to  difturb  it.  Where 
the  quiet  of  an  empire,  and  permanency  of  fubfifting  efta- 
blifhments  are  concerned,  no  caution  can  be  exceffive.' — The 
Patriot,  throughout  is  liberal  to  his  difTenting  countrymen  :  his 
conceptions  are  juft,  his  language  copious  and  animated,  and 
his  claflical  citations  judicioufly  applied. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Philip  Sheltcn  :  with  fome  curious 
Anecdotes.  By  Samuel  Burdy,  A.  B.  Svo.  3*.  6d.  Jones, 
Dublin,     1 791. 

WE  agree  with  Mr.  Burdy,  that  biography  is  a  pleating 
ftudy  ;  that  the  world  is  fond  of  anecdote  and  private 
hiftory  •,  and  that  good  examples  are  powerful  ftimulants  to  vir- 
tue. But  to  engage  attention,  or  produce  happy  effects,  more 
judgment  is  neceffary  than  Mr.  Burdy  feems  to  poffefs.  His 
work  is  a  dull  and  infipid  collection  of  uninterefting  flories, 
told  in  the  language  of  colloquial  vulgarity. 

Mr.  Skelton  was  a  clergyman  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  in 
which  he  enjoyed  a  benefice.  He  had  talents,  but  they  were 
neither  improved  by  learning,  nor  polifhed  by  fociety.  His  tem- 
per was  violent ;  his  conduct  eccentric.  He  was  uncom- 
monly charitable,  and  fervently  devout ;  thefe  atoned  for  his 
.  imperfections.  Inftead  of  expenfive  journies  to  pick  up  idle 
and  filly  tales  of  his  hero,  our  author  might  have  entertained 
us  better  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Skelton's  feven  octavo  vo- 
lumes ;  this  would  have  enabled  us  to  appreciate  his  merits  as 
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a  fcholar  and  a  divine.  But  Mr.  Burdy  purfues  a  courfc  to 
which  he  is  better  adapted,  and  we  mud  follow  him. 

Mr.  Skelton  could  dance  gracefully  and  dance  long,  two 
rare  qualities,  obferves  our  author,  united  in  one  perfon.  He 
could  throw  a  (tone,  a  fledge,  and  run  up  turf-ftacks  like  a  cat, 
to  the  amazement  of  every  one  prefent.  When  he  was  in 
London,  in  1748,  a  wild  Irifhman  with  a  long  beard,  wings, 
and  a  great  chain,  was  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  crowds 
flocked  to  the  fpe&acle.  Skelton  had  fagacity  to  difcover  that 
he  was  his  near  neighbour  from  Deriaghty,  who  being  in  want 
of  money,  took  this  method  of  gulling  the  John  Bulls,  and  it 
fucceeded  beyond  his  expectation.  He  one  day  attended  the 
levee,  the  king  looked  at  him  as  he  palled  by  ;  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  preferred,  faid  an  arch  friend  of  his  near  him,  his 
majefty  ha6  you  in  his  eye. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  prominent  of  the  curious  anecdotes 
promifed  us  in  the  title-page;  the  reft  equally  degrade  the  hero 
and  his  biographer. 


A  New  Map  of  Ireland^  Civil  and  Ecclejiajlical.  By  the  Rev* 
D.  A.  Beaufort^  L  L.  D.  Afember  of  the  Royal  Irijh  Aca- 
demy.    155.     Slater.     Dublin.     1792. 

Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  illuflrating  the  Topography  of that 
Kingdomy  and  containing  ajhort  Account  of  its  prefent  State, 
Civil  and  Ecclejiajlical :  with  a  complete  Index  to  the  Map. 
By  Daniel  Auguftus  Beaufort ,  L  L.  D.  &c.  \to.  I0j.  bd. 
Slater.     Dublin.     1792, 

♦TpHESE  two  publications,  by  the  fame  author,  are  intended 
■*'  mutually  to  illultrate  each  other.  A  new  map  of  any 
country,  particularly  one  fo  interesting  to  the  Britifh  empire 
as  Ireland  is,  cannot  but  be  acceptable ;  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  general  flock  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Beaufort  aflures  us 
his  is  *  intirely  new/  nor  has  he  paid  the  *  fmalleft:  attention' 
to  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs.  Thefje  profeflions  made,  as  we 
fuppofed,  by  a  writer  unhackneyed  in  the  arts  of  authorifm, 
carried  a  plaufible  appearance,  and  prepofleflcd  us  in  his 
favour.     But,  on  examining  this  production  we  were  fur- 

f)rifed  to  find  the  doctor  confefling,  that  Petty's  maps,  pub- 
ifhed  in  1685,  are  the  ground-work  of  his;  and  that  he  re- 
ceived great  affiflance  from  Lendrick's,  Neville's,  Taylor's, 
andjPelham's  maps  of  particular  counties. 

That  doctor  Beaufort's  Map   and    Memoir   arc  original 
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productions,  feems  to  us  problematical.  His  pretention* 
to  novelty  are  explicitly  ftated,  when  he  tells  us,  *  he 
employed  two  fummers  in  vifiting  the  different  counties, 
and  particularly  the  remote  parts  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
tours,  collected  much  information  from  gentlemen  of  know- 
ledge and  obfervation,  concerning  thofe  diftricts  with  which 
they  were  well  acquainted.'  This  information  mufl  have  been 
topographical,  and,  from  what  appears,  of  a  trifling  kind  5  if 
it  improved  the  geography  of  the  ifland,  he  would  not  have 
omitted  to  flate  it.  The  Dr's  employment,  in  thefe  tours, 
if  he  confulted  public  utility  and  his  own  reputation,  fhould 
have  been  the  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  by  repeated  and  accurate  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations  and  careful  furveys  :  if  a  c  new  map'  can  be 
conftructed  on  other  principles,  we  are  yet  to  learn  them. 

Inftead  of  fuch  painful  operations,  our  author  contents  him- 
felf  with  fourteen  obfervations  of  latitude,  and  four  of  longi- 
tude, made  by  others,  but  not  one  byhimfelf.  The  Dr.  will 
not  pretend  to  fay,  that  thefe,  for  fo  large  an  ifland,  are  fufficient 
for  geographical  precifion.  He  feems  well  aware  that  they 
are  not  •,  and,  therefore,  tells  us,  *  in  thofe  cafes  where  certainty 
was  wanting,  he  was  forced  to  recur  to  reafoning  and  conjec- 
ture.' Such  is  Dr.  Beaufort's  '  intirely  new  map  of  Ire- 
land.' 

A  folitary  obfervation  made  at  Cork,  by  doctor  Longfield, 
cannot  place  beyond  doubt  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  that 
city,  or  enable  us  to  fix,  with  truth,  the  diftances  and  bearings 
of  that  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  For  the  fouth-eafl  part 
of  the  ifland,  we  fee  no  obfervation  cited.  Twelve  counties  in 
Ireland  have  been  furveyed  and  delineated  in  maps :  by 
what  procefs,  it  may  be  afked,  did  our  author  unite  thefe 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  thirty-two  counties  unfurvey- 
ed  ?  Perhaps  the  chemical  effect  of  his  fludy-fire  ren- 
dered figure  and  diftance,  flubborn  in  other  hands,  plaf- 
tic  in  his  own. — A  dangerous  innovation  appears  to  be 
made  in  the  projection  of  the  fea-coaft,  from  Carnfore  Point 
to  the  weftern  extremity  of  Kerry,  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation,  fliould  be  verified  :  in  this,  we  believe,  he  follows 
Mr.  Murdoch  Makenfie,  to  whom  he  does  not  pay  acknow- 
ledgments equal  to  his  obligations. — We  are  happy  to  hear, 
that  Taylor,  who  in  conjunction  with  Skinner,  publifhed  the 
roads  of  Ireland  from  actual  meafurements,  is  engraving  a  map 
of  that  kingdom.  Expectation  anticipates  much  certainty  and 
pleafure  from  his  abilities.  His  maps  of  Kildare  and  Louth, 
are  juflly  admired.    And  Mr.  William  Beauford3  of  Athy,  has 

nearly 
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nearly  finiflied  an  Irifh  Atlas,  on  the  plan  of  Cary's  map  of 
England. 

Dr.  Beaufort's  topography  and  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  Ireland, 
given  in  his  Memoir,  is  but  the  fkeleton  of  a  larger  work, 
which  he  announces  in  his  Preface.  It  has  been  ufual,  of 
late,  for  authors  to  give  their  works  by  piece-meal,  or  in 
meagre  (ketches :  the  practice  appears  to  us  dilingenuous,  to 
fay  no  worfe  of  it.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  public  pays  half 
a  guinea  for  an  epitome  to  be  met  with  in  every  book  of  geo- 
graphy and  travels,  from  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  to  Richard 
Gough.  Left  the  Dr.  fhould  trench  too  far  on  his  referved 
performance,  he  ekes  out  his  (lender  volume  with  a  lift  of 
round  towers,  with  extracts  of  Irifh  exports,  and  a  glofiary  of 
Irifh  words.  We  wonder  our  author  did  not  mention  the  en- 
creafing  magnitude  of  Dublin,  and  the  price  of  potatoes,  both 
being  as  much  connected  with  his  fubjeer.  as  his  round  towers 
and  exports.  In  a  word,  we  can  perceive  nothing  new  in  the 
Dr.'s  publication  but  his  Index,  or  Topographical  Nomencla- 
ture, that  is  really  ufeful. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  beg  to  leave  to  recommend  to  our 
author,  if  he  proceeds  with  his  defign,  to  print  correclly  the 
prefent  regiftry  of  each  dioceie,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
'  Valor  beneficiorum  Hibernicorum,'  publilheu  about  half  a 
century  ago  by  the  biihops  and  judges  in  Ireland :  theft  will 
exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  ecclefiaftical  itate  of  Ireland  at  the 
Reformation  ;  for  the  old  Valuation  was  formed  from  the  papal 
tax-rolls  ;  and  alfo  the  prefent  number  of  benefices,  unions, 
and  impropriations.  An  able  antiquary,  from  thefe  and 
other  documents,  will  be  enabled  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
church-hiftory  of  Ireland  ;  a  fubjcdTr.  at  prefent  involved  in 
great  obfeurity.  We  hope,  hereafter,  to  recognife  fome  fparks 
of  the  genius  of  his  uncle,  Monf.  de  Beaufort,  the  excellent 
author  of  l  La  Republique  Romaine.' 
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Reafonsfor  preventing  the  French,  under  the  Majk  of  Liberty,  from 
trampling  upon  Europe.  By  William  Black,  M.  D.  %<vo.  is. 
Debrett.     179Z. 

TN  the  whole  circuit  of  human  affairs  there  is  nothing  more  delu- 
-*■  five  than  political  fpeculation.  It  is  fcarcely  more  than  feven 
months  fince  all  Europe  were  agreed  that  France  muft  of  neceffity 
not  merely  be  •  trampled  upon,'  but  overwhelmed  by  the  im- 
menfe  armies  which  had  penetrated  her  boundaries,  and  almoft 
reached  her  capital.  The  beam  is  now  turned,  and  thefe  conjec- 
turing politicians  fee  ten  millions  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.  &c.  who 
are  to  lay  wade  the  univerfe,  in  the  ragged  legions  of  Dumourier 
and  Cuftine.  For  our  own  part,  we  fee  no  fuch  portents.— 
Thefe  <  aerial  armies'  are  too  fine  and  fubtile  for  the  fhort- 
fightednefs  of  Reviewers ;  and  as  we  have  no  pretenfions  to 
the  national,  and  perhaps  hereditary,  talent  for  prophecy  which 
Dr.  Black  appears  to  lay  claim  to,  we  can  only  fay  that  judging 
upon  the  merely  vulgar  principles  of  common  fenfe  and  prefent 
appearances,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  French  are  pofTeffed  of 
refources  fufHcient  ever  to  extend  their  concjuefts  beyond  the 
Rhine. 

The  Freedom  of  France  ffential  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Addrejfed  to  the  People  of  three  Kingdoms.     By  a   Gentleman  of 
the  Inner  Temple,     8w.      Ijr.     Parfons.      1792. 
This  author  is  a  profefTed  advocate  for  the  revolution  in  France, 
which  he  affirms  it  is  the  intereft  of  thefe  kingdoms  to  fupport  with 
all  their  power*     While  he  confiders  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  na- 
tion as  effential  to  the  freedom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he 
euo-ht  to  have  explained  by  what  means  the  two  iflands  have  main- 
tained their  liberty  during  the  long  period  that  has  elapfed  fince 
the  institution  of  monarchical  government  in  that  country. 

Jreopagitica  ;  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicenfed  Printing,  to  the 
Parliament  of  England.     By  John  Milton.     %<vo.    is.     Blamire. 

The  publifher  of  this  traft  obferves  that  it  has  not,  to  his 
knowledge,  been  ever  before  reprinted  feparate  from  the  author's 
other  profe-works.  We  can  at  leaft  anfwer  for  one  edition,  which 
fome  years  ago  was  published  in  a  cheap  form,  annexed  to  arch- 
deacon Blackburne's  Remarks  on  Johnfon's  Life  of  Milton,  and, 
if  we  miflake  not,  we  have  heard  of  other  editions. 

This  traft  u  fo  exceedingly  well  known,  that  all  commendation 
•f  it  mull  be  fuperfluous.  &'•¥ 
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Six  Effays  en  natural  Rights,  Liberty  and  Slavery,  Con/ent  ef  the 
Peofle,  Equality,  religious  Ejlablijhments,  the  French  Revolution, 
nvhich  were  greatly  approved,  and  have  been  in  much  Requeji ftnce 
their  original  Appearance  in  the  Public  Advert ifer.  Bvo.  is. 
td.      Robinfons.      1792* 

Thefe  ESTays,  relative  to  the  political  doftrines  which  have  for 
Come  time  been  agitated,  made  their  fir  11  appearance  in  the  Public 
Advertifer,  and  are  now  republished  conjunctly.  They  are  Sen- 
sible, well  intended,  and  evince  the  author  to  have  a  regard  for 
the  peace  and  constitution  of  the  country. 

A  calm  Examination  into  the  Caufes  of  the  prefent  Alarm  in  the  Em- 
fire.  By  a  Friend  to  his  King  and  Country.  Svo,  zs.  6d. 
B«w.     1793. 

This  pamphlet  confifts  of  detached  fpeculations  on  different  Sub- 
jects :  viz.  parliamentary  reform,  aflbciations  for  the  prefervation 
of  property,  religion,  oratory,  the  law,  republicanifm,  Ireland, 
equality,  patronage,  and  final  ideas.  The  title  of  the  production 
in  no  way  correfponds  either  with  any  of  the  feclions,  feparately 
considered,  or  with  the  whole  as  an  aggregate.  Inftead  of  an 
Examination,  we  are  prefented  only  with  arbitrary  opinions,  which 
feem  rather  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  author's  ingenuity,  than  de- 
duced from  fa£l  or  obfervation.  Amidft  profeflions  of  impartial- 
ity, in  general  well  fupported,  he  feems,  on  fome  occafions,  to 
be  influenced  by  prepoSTeSfion  ;  and  where  he  treats  of  public  cha- 
racters, his  conceptions  are  fo  much  involved  in  indications  and 
contra-indications,  that  we  are  induced  to  queftion  the  Sincerity 
of  his  fentiments,  even  when  apparently  moil  decifive. 

Happine/s  and  Rights.  A  Dijjfertation  upon/everal  Subjeds  relative 
to  the  Rights  of  Man  and  his  Happinefs.  By  R.  Hey,  Efq.  8v*. 
3/.     Stockdale.     1792. 

(Abridgment.)  Happinefs  and  Rights.  Some  Points  plainly  treated, 
rilating  to  the  Rights  of  Man  and  his  Happinefs.  By  R.  Hey,  Efq, 
iimo.  6d.     Stockdale.     1792. 

Mr.  Hey,  in  calm  perfuafive  language,  explains  in  a  true  and 
accurate  light,  the  fubjedt?  of  '  fociety  and  government'  —  *  con- 
stitutions'—  ■  representations'  — *  equality,  right  and  property* 
•—  « liberty  and  Slavery'  —  •  dignity  and  fubmiSfion'  —  and  *  hap- 
pinefs.' We  have  feen  nothing  on  fo  extenfive  a  fcale,  equally 
judicious,  and  fatisfa&ory.  We  would  recommend  the  work 
to  the  attention  of  every  reader ;  for  every  one  may  receive  in- 
struction from  it,  or  perceive  fome  Subjects  placed  in  a  new  and 
clearer  view.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  the  abridgement. 

Reafonsfor  Contentment ;  addrejftd  to  the  labouring  Part  of  the  Bri- 

tijh  Public.  By  W.Paley,  M.  A.     Svo.      2d.     Faulder.    1793. 

Thefe  rcafons  are  unanfwerable ;  and  deferve  to  be  perufed  by  every 
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reftlefs  labourer  who  has  caught  the  fafmonable  mania  of  innova- 
tion. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  difaffecled  Suljetls  of  George  the  Third,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  Great   Britain,    Cf?r.   King,  Defender   of  the 
Faith,  fcJV.  t5V.     81/0.  6d.     Brown.     1793. 
Our  author's  loyalty  and  good  intentions  are  unquestionable  ; 
but  abufe  will  not  recal  the  wanderer  to  his  duty  ;  nor  will  his  ar- 
guments, taken  from  the  Old  Teitament,  (which  are  not,  indeed, 
ro  themfelves  unanfwerable),  affect  thofe  who  deny  all  Revelation. 
The  other  metaphyseal  diftinctions  are,  in  every  refpect,  beyond 
the  reach  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  addreffed ;  for  the  '  dijjaffefied' 
are  only  found  among  the  teftlefs,  the  incoujiderate,  and  the  igno- 
rant. 

Political  Efays,  addreffed  to  Phih,  and  interfperfed  with  Confitu- 
tional  Difquijitions  on  the  wild  Profpeil  of  unprejcriptible  Right i — 
imprcfcriptil'le  Liberty,  &c.  The  Whole  calculated  by  Means  of 
rational  Difftrtation,  contrafed  with  irrational  Freedom  and  ideal 
Right  ;  to  promote  ajcafcnable  Revolution  in  Favour  oj  good  Or- 
der, real  Liberty,  indujirious  Occupation,  and  the  general  Welfare 
cf  all  Britijh  Subjects.  By  Martinus  Modernus.  $vo.  2s.  Wil- 
kins.     1793. 

Thefe  Effays  are  devoted  to  an  inveftigation  of  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  the  Rights  of  Man,  refpeciing  the  Britifh  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  author  examines  the  fubject  in  a  plain,  argu- 
mentative, and  candid  manner;  and,  though  fometimes  more 
diffufe  than  may  be  thought  necefiary,  he  clearly  refutes  the  prin- 
cipal obfervations  advanced  in  that  invidious  production. 

The  prefent  State  of  the  Britijh  Conjiitution,  deduced  from  Fails.  By 
an  Old  Whig.  S-vo.  6d.  Jordan.  1793. 
The  defign  of  this  author,  though  not  pofttively  expreffed, 
may  be  underftood  to  intimate  the  expediency  of  a  parliamentary 
reform.  He  acknowledges  the  excellence  of  the  Biitiih  conftitu- 
tion,  in  the  organization,  and  mutual  controul,  of  its  different 
parts;  but  he  endeavours  to  Ihovv,  from  the  diltribution  of  polls 
of  honour  and  emolument,  that  the  influence  both  of  the  crown 
and  the  ariilocracy  preponderates  too  much  in  the  nation.  We 
only  wiih  politicians  to  be  careful  of  not  injuring  the  balance,  in 
theirattempts  to  eilablifli  its  perfection. 

The  Necejity  of  a  Jpeedy  and  effectual  Reform  in  Parliamsnt.  8aw, 
is.  6d.  Johnfon.  179-2- 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  object  to  be  fruftrated  by  the  con- 
duct of  thofe  who  purfue  it  with  more  zeal  than  difcretion;  and 
this,  we  fear,  is  the  cafe  with  that  urged  in  the  pamphlet  now 
before  us,    When  Mr.  Philip  affirms  the  mcejfty  of  zfpeedy  and 
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effeftual  reform  in  parliament,  he  feems  to  infinuate  the  exiftence 
of  fttch  a  general  fpirit  of  difcontent,  on  that  account,  as  by  no 
means  prevails  in  the  nation.  A  fpirit  of  fedition,  indeed,  excited 
by  private  incendiaries,  has  bet n,  for  fome  time,  undoubtedly,  too 
obvious  in  different  pans  of  the  country  ;  but  this,  fo  far  from  be- 
ing juftly  afcribed  to  any  defects  in  the  prefent  mode  of  reprefent- 
ation,  is  abetted  only  by  thofe  who  wilh  for  a  total  fubverfion  of 
the  Britim  conllitution  of  government.  However  much  we  may 
agree  in  opinion  with  this  author  refpefting  particular  parts  of  the 
plan  of  reform  which  he  propofes,  we  cannot  accede  to  the  idea, 
that,  in  the  prefent  fituaion  of  public  affairs,  the  execution  of  it 
cwuld  be  attempted  with  fafety,  much  Ids  with  advantage,  to  the 
ftate.  There  feems,  befides,  to  be  greater  reafon  for  dreading 
fuch  an  attempt,  as  Mr.  Philips'  plan  would  have  a  llrong  ten- 
dency to  bring  into  parliament  a  number  of  needy,  mean,  and  am- 
bitious men,  who  might  be  utterly  incapable  to  difcern  or  pro- 
mote either  the  domeliic  or  foreign  interefts  of  the  nation.  That 
fuch  an  apprehenfion  is  not  imaginary,  may  be  clearly  evinced 
'  from  the  proceedings  of  the  French  national  convention,  which  is 
chiefly  compofed  of  members  refembling  the  clafs  abovementioned. 
On  the  whole,  though  a  plan  of  reform,  digefted  with  poHiical 
wifdom,  and  executed  with  moderation,  ought  not,  we  readily 
acknowledge,  to  be  deferred  to  the  Greek  calends,  fo  neither 
ought  it  to  be  precipitated  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  which  might 
not  only  pervert  the  judgment,  but  affetfl  the  tranquility  of  th« 
public. 

A  Jhort  Addrefs  to  the  Public,  on  the  PraQict  of  cajhiering  military 
Officers  nuitbout  a  Trial ;  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Conduit  and 
Political  Opinions  of  the  Author.  1  o  ivbicb  is  prefixed,  bis  Cor- 
rej'fOndenct  'with  the  Secretary  at  War,  By  Hugh  Lord  S<  infill. 
Svo.      is.     Johnfon.     1793. 

The  late  difmiflion  of  lord  Sempill  fiom  the  rank  which  he  held 
in  the  army,  is  generally  known  to  the  public.  In  t.iis  pamph- 
let, his  lordihip  gives  copies  of  the  letters  which  paffed  between 
him,  the  Jecretary  at  war,  and  fome  others,  concerning  that  tranf- 
adion.  He  complains  of  having  been  fuperfeded  without  a  for- 
mal enquiry  into  his  conduct ;  which,  he  profelTes  to  think,  has 
always  been  conftilent  with  his  duty  as  an  officer  and  a  citizen. 
Though  thecaufe  of  lord  Sempill's  difmiffion  is  not  fpecifud,  we 
may  clearly  perceive,  from  his  aJdrefs  to  the  public,  that  it  has 
been  of  a  nature  unconrurdt-d  w.tu  Lis  military  conduct.  It  was 
the  advice,  he  tells  us,  of  a  learned  friend,  to  publiih  a  declara- 
tion of  his  political  principle* ;  an  J  tins  lie  has  done  in  a  manner 
that  exhibits  them,  indeed,  without  di/guife; 

Qui  B.ivium  uon  odic,  amct  tua  carmina  Mavi. 
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In  the  mean  time,  lord  Sempill  has  been  permitted  by 
his  majefty  to  receive,  from  the  officer  who  mould  be  appointed  to 
the  va«ant  lieutenancy,  the  regulated  value  of  that  commiffion. 
Should  his  lordfhip  ever  be  reftored  to  any  rank  in  the  army,  we 
hope  he  will  have  the  prudence  toreferve  his  ardour  for  opportu- 
nities when  he  may  difplay  it,  with  the  approbation  of  his  fove- 
reign,  in  a  military,  and  not  a  political  capacity. 

Thoughts  upon  our  prefent  Situation,  with  Remarks  upon  the  Policy  of 
a  War  'with  France.  S-vo.  2s.  Stockdale.  1 793. 
This  writer  triumphs  in  the  vigorous  and  conftitutional  means 
employed  by  adminiftration  for  counteracting  the  defigns  of  in- 
cendiaries'; and  he  endeavours  to  animate  his  readers  with  a  prof- 
peft  of  the  fuccefs,  which  there  is  reafon  to  expeft  from  a  war 
with  France,  if  the  violence  of  the  national  convention,  and  the 
honour  of  Great  Britain,  mould  render  that  ftep  unavoidable. 
The  author's  obfervations  are,  in  our  opinion,  well  founded,  and 
foem  to  coincide  entirely  with  the  general  fentiments  of  the  nation. 

An  Extenuation  of  the  Conducl  of  the  French  Revolutionijis,  to  the 
\\th  of  July,  1789,  the  loth  of  Augujl,  and  the  zd  and  3d  of 
September,  1792.  Being  a  curfory  Anfwer  to  the  manifold  Mif- 
reprefentations  indujlrioujly  circulated  to  injure  the  general  Charac- 
ter and  Principles  of  a  long  opprejfed  People.  By  Charles  James. 
Svo.     is.     Symonds.      1792. 

Our  author  was  judicious  in  attempting  rather  an  extenuation 
than  a  juftification  of  the  French  Revolutionifts,  as  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  latter  utterly  impoffible.  Mr.  James,  however, 
in  our  opinion,  has  not  taken  the  proper  means  of  even  apologif- 
ing  for  the  late  enormities  committed  in  France.  His  pamphlet 
confifts  of  a  feries  of  fadts  illuftrative  of  the  abufe  of  defpotic  au- 
thority in  that  country  under  the  old  government ;  but  furely  one 
abufe  does  not  excufe  another  ;  and  if  defpots  put  men  illegally  to 
death,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  champions  of  liberty  have  a 
right  to  do  the  fame. 

If  we  underftand  the  principles  of  liberty,  its  bafts  is  focialjuf- 
tice,  and  wherever  juftice  is  violated,  liberty  is  violated  alfo. 
Thofe  who  contend  for  the  rights  of  man  (a  phrafe  which  has  been 
undefervedly  ridiculed),  cannot,  without  a  molt  direct  violation 
of  their  principles,  fuppofe  any  party  excluded  from  thefe  rights. 
If  this  be  true,  has  there  been  a  more  flagrant  invafion  of  the 
rights  of man  than  in  the  tranfaftions  of  lafl:  fummer  in  Paris? 

It  is  not  our  vvifh  to  apologife  for  defpotifm  ;  and  when  we 
readfuch  fads  as  the  following,  we  cannot  help  (without  excufing 
the  barbarities  of  the  French)  parraking  in  our  author's  indigna- 
tion.—-We  hope,  however,  that  the  honid  picture  ia  overcharged. 

•What 
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•  What  muft  the  candid  think,  when  they  learn  from  undif- 
»uted  facts,  that  the  Auftrian  troops  were  not  faiisficd  with  mere 
deftrudtion,  but  that  feveral  privates  fucceeded  each  other  in  the 
fouleft  a&s  of  unremitted  lult  ?  When  they  hear  that  after  the 
wives  of  murdered  patriots  had  been  forced  to  gratify  their  inor- 
dinate wilhes,  fome  were  ripped  from  the  womb  upwards  to 
the  neck,  in  the  fight  of  their  hufbands ;  and  others,  in  the 
fame  horrid  ftate  of  violated  chaftity,  were  referved  to  witnefs 
the  butchery  of  their  friends  and  children  ?  (the  letter  of 
whom  had  their  legs  burned  off  again  It  hot-ltoves.)  Will  not  thefe 
■fti  be  found  as  cruel,  as  the  decapitation  of  a  princefs  convicted 
of  treachery,  but  not  infulted  till  fhe  was  incapable  of  pain  ?  .Or 
the  immediate  extermination  of  men,  who  were  betraying  their 
country  into  the  hands  of  Auftrians,  becaufe  the  lilies  were  to  be 
refcued  from  pollution?  There  are  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
moll  unprecedented  cruelty  which  would  add  to  the  lift  of  the 
crimes  of  tyranny,  the  horrid  and  black  fubfervience  of  difgrace*- 
ful  flavery  ;  thefe  muft  be  paffed  over,  as  they  would  fwell  the 
comments  on  this  hafty,  but  unbiafled  publication,  beyond  the  in- 
tended limits.  Oneinftance,  however,  (fince  the  emigrant  eccle- 
iiaftics  are  bufy  in  dilTeminating  fabricated  cruelties  throughout 
England)  may  not  be  fuperfluous.  When  the  Imperial  party  ob- 
tained the  fuperiority  in  Brabant,  a  young  man  of  fome  refpecta- 
bility,  through  the  artful  accufation  of  a  fryar,  on  the  fcore  of  his 
having  fpoken  ill  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  his  head  literally  fe- 
vered from  his  body  with  a  faw.  This  was  executed  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  accufer,  not  with  the  firlt  impulfe  of  ungovernable 
rage,  but  with  the  calm  compofure  of  gratified  barbarity.  Left 
it  fhould  be  contradicted  or  disbelieved,  the  writer  further  de- 
clares that  he  has  within  the  lalt  fix  weeks  been  upon  the  fpot, 
and  is  in  pofleflion  of  the  unfortunate  individual's  name  and  con- 
nections.' 

An  Expofure  of  the  dcmejlic  and  foreign  Attempts  to  dejlroy  the  Britijk 
Confiitution,  upon  the  Neiv  Doclrines  recommended  by  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  of  his  Majefy's  Privy  Council.  81/0.  zs. 
Stcckdale.     1793. 

From  the  title  of  the  prefent  pamphlet  we  expected  a  detail  of 
facts,  either  publicly  known,  or  firft  promulgated  by  the  author; 
but  in  this  we  have  been  difappointed.  His  object  is  only  to  evince 
the  excellency  of  the  Britilh  conftitution  ;  to  which  he  profeffes  i* 
be  a  zealous  and  loyal  adherent. 

Aferieus  Addrefs  to   the  Free- Born    Sens    cf  Britain.     2ve.     Is. 
bhepperfon  and  Reynolds.      1793. 
This  production,  we  are  told  in  a  Preface,  is  the  firft  attempt 
•fa  young  man  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.     His 

remarks 
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remarks  are  plain,  well-founded,  and  proceed,  it  is  probable* 
from  motives  of  genuine  patriotifm.  But,  though  we  mean  not 
to  difparage  his  abilities,  as  an  adventurer  in  politics,  we  think  his 
time  might  be  employed  on  objects  equally  honourable  to  him- 
felf,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  public,  than  in  brandifning 
the  fword  of  controverfy  againft  a  feditious  writer,  whofe  prin- 
ciples are  now  generally  reprobated,  and  whofe  arguments  are  des- 
titute of  foundation. 

Time  Minutes  Advice,  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  prefent 
alarming  Situation  of  Public  Affairs  :   in  which  the  good  Policy  of 
immediate  Hojiilities  ivi/h  France  is  candidly  inve/iigated.     By  a 
Citizen  of  London.     8<vo.     6d.     Robinfons.      1792. 
This  author  afTures  us  that  he  is  neither  a  leveller  nor  a  re- 
publican •,  but  that  he  utterly  condemns  the  idea  of  a  war  with 
France,  on  account  of  the  taxes  it  may  occasion  ;  a  circumftance 
which  the  bonejl  Citizen  confiders  as  of  much  greater  importance 
than  an  open  infringement  even  of  national  faith  and  honour. 

Liberty  and  Equality  ;  treated  of  in  a  Jhort  Hiftory  addreffed  from  a 
Poor  Man  to  his  Equals.  8w.  6d.  Hookham  and  Carpenter. 
1792. 

The  author  of  this  narrative  endeavours  to  illuftrate,  by  ex- 
ample, the  confequences  which  might  refult  from  the  abfurd  mo- 
dern dottrine  of  univerfal  equality  among  mankind.  The  plan  he 
purfues  is  diffufe  and  fantaftic,  but  well  intended. 

A  Dialogue  between  Wat  Tyler,  Mifchicvous  Tom,  and  an  Englijb 
Farmer.  8<z/e.  6d.  Stockdale.  1793. 
The  firft  two  perfonages  in  this  Dialogue  endeavour  to  tamper 
with  the  Farmer  ou  the  fubjecl  of  the  Britifh  government,  which 
it  is  their  wi(h  to  fubvert ;  but  his  good  fenfe  and  loyalty  proving 
equally  invincible,  they  defpair  of  fucceeding  in  their  feditious 
attempts  to  excite  difcontentsin  the  nation. 

An  Hcnejl  Briton's  Advice  on  the  prefent  Situation  of  Public  Affairs, 
id.     Taylor.     1792. 

Againft  one  principle  only  in  this  publication  we  would  guard 
our  readers. — God  forbid  that  any  people  ever  mould  be  the  natural 
enemies  of  another  1  God  forbid  that  man  mould  ever  be  the  natural 
enemy  of  man  t 

What  is  urged  againft  the  abfurd  dreams  of  equality,  which 
have  been  fo  much  fpoken  of  lately,  has  our  approbation.  Equal- 
ity in  flation  and  property  is  only  the  equality  of  Bedlam.  With 
fuch  an  equality  neither  arts,  knowledge,  manufactures,  nor  in- 

duitry  could  poffibly  confift. 

A  Leu 
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A  Lttttr  to  the  People  of  Ireland,  upon  the  intended  Application  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament  for  the  exercife  of  the  elective 
Franchije.  From  W.  Knox,  Efq.  %<vo.  is.  Debrctt.  I79Z. 
Mr.  Knox  is  calm  and  difpaflionate.     Something,  he  thinks, 

fliould  be  done  for  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  though  their  requeft,  in 

its  full  extent,  feems  improper. 

The  Intereft  of  Great  Britain,  refpecling  the  French  War,  By  Wil- 
liam Fox.     8o/ff.     3<r\      Whieldon  and  Butterworth.     1793. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  no  queftion  has 
occurred  of  equal  political  importance  to  this  nation  with  that 
which  forms  the  fubjedl  of  this  pamphlet.  We  muft  add  too, 
that  we  have  never  feen  a  political  queftion  treated  with  more 
fhrewdnefs,  fagacity,  found  logic,  and  important  information, 
than  in  the  prefent  inftance. 

The  author  is  neither  a  Burkite  nor  a  Painite.  He  treats  the 
fabje&  of  the  French  revolution  with  great  moderation  and  per- 
fpicuity  ;  and  appears  a  real  friend  to  the  commercial  interefts  of 
his  country. 

It  would  be  impoflible  to  give  any  abftract  of  a  pamphlet,  where 
the  author  has  himfclf  condenfedhis  arguments  within  thefmalleft 
compafs  poffible.  We  (hall  therefore  content  ourfclves  with  giv- 
ing a  fhort  extradt  as  a  fpecimeh,  and  with  warmly  recommending 
the  whole  to  our  readers. 

'  It  appears  then,  that  this  war  cannot  have  been  projected  for 
any  of  the  avowed  purpofcs ;  certainly  not  to  keep  principles  out 
of  this  kingdom,  which  were  in  it  before  the  French  revolutioa 
took  place,  and  will  ftill  exift,  whether  the  French  government 
(land  or  fall.  The  war  cannot  be  intended  to  reftore  the  old  go- 
vernment of  France,  for  that  event,  if  practicable,  would  be  ex- 
pofing  ourfelves  to  a  known  evil.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  give 
France  a  good  government,  for  that  would  be  injurious  to  our 
trade  and  manufactures ;  nor  a  bad  one,  for  that  we  are  told  (lie 
has  already.  It  is  hardly  intended  to  engage  in  war,  to  block  up 
Antwerp  from  our  own  (hipping  ;  nor  to  prevent  Germany,  Italy, 
Rufiia,  or  China,  from  being  republics  :  which  can  certainly  do 
us  no  hurt.  And  a  war  can  hardly  be  intended  for  fecuring  the 
liberty  of  the  Genevefe,  the  fnowy  Alps  to  Sardinia,  or  the  caftle 
of  St.  Angelo  to  the  pope.  We  are  hardly  going  to  mount  our 
Rozinante,  to  redrefs  all  the  wrongs,  and  engage  all  the  wind- 
mills in  the  world.' 

The  author  appears  to  be  a  ftaunch  friend  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
thofe  branches  of  adminiftration  which  are  connected  with  him  ; 
but  to  entertain  ftrong  fufpicioni  of  fome  other  perfons  of  rank 
at  prefent  connected  with  the  court. 

C.  R.  N.  AR.  (VII.)  Jan.  1793.  I  A  Letter 
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A  Letter  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Sharman,  Chairman  to  the  Committee  of  Correfpondence  appointed 
by  the  Delegates  of  forty -f<ve  Corps  of  Volunteers ,  ajfembled  at 
Lijburn  in  Ireland;  with  Notes.  By  a  Member  of  the  Society  for 
Conjiitutional  Information.      %<vo.     id.     Johnfon.     1 792. 

This  Letter  is  a  ftrong  proof  how  men's  opinions  vary  with 
circumftances : — and  it  is  archly  republifhed  at  the  prefent  time, 
when  the  duke  appears  among  the  opponents  of  the  reform  he  fo 
ftrongly  fupported  formerly.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  the  public  are  rather  wearied  with  this  continual  dinning  in 
their  ears  '  a  parliamentary  reform.'  Indeed,  in  the  prefent  con- 
vulfed  ftate  of  Europe,  and  when  Great  Britain  herfelf  feems  on 
the  eve  of  war,  fuch  topics  are  fcarcely  interelling. 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

A  Dialogue  between  a  Churchman  and  a  Protejiant  Dijfenter.     %<vo, 
6d.     Rivingtons.     J  792. 

The  difpute  is  not  impartially  conducted,  and  concludes  in  a 
manner  a  little  unfair.  Would  you,  fays  the  Churchman,  confent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  teft-acl,  if  you  were  not  a  Diffenter  ?  The 
quellion,  we  think,  is  too  clofe;  though,  perhaps,  it  might  often 
put  an  end  to  a  controverfy  on  this  fubjecY. 

An   Anfiuer  to   Paine* s  Rights  of  Man.     By  John^  Adams,   Efq* 
81/0.  is.  bd.     Stockdale.     1793. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Adams  ^replies  with  calm,  candid,  ju- 
dicious, and  fatisfaclory  reafoning,  to  the  eccentric  arguments, 
and  unfounded  affertions,  of  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
We  cannot  abridge  this  Anfwer,  but  think  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
more  generally  public  :  one  pafTage  deferves  to  be  moft  extenfively 
difFufed,  and  we  fhall,  on  this  account,  tranferibe  it. 

»  This  clafs  of  men  (the  mob),  of  whom  it  is  the  happinefs  of 
Americans  fcarcely  to  be  ablo  to  form  an  idea,  can  be  brought  to 
ad  in  concert  upon  no  other  principles  than  thofe  of  a  frantic  en- 
thufiafm  and  ungovernable  fury  ;  their  profound  ignorance  and 
deplorable  creduhty  make  them  proper  tools  for  any  man  who  can 
inflame  their  paffions,  or  alarm  their  fuperftition  ;  and  as  they  have 
nothing  to  loie  by  the  total  difTolution  of  civil  fociety,  their  rage 
may  be  eafily  directed  againfl  any  viftim  which  may  be  pointed  out 
t)  them.  They  are  altogether  incapable  of  forming  a  rational 
Judgment  either  upon  the  principles  or  the  motives  of  their  own 
cotiduft  ;  and  whether  the  objedt  for  which  they  are  made  to  con- 
tend, be  good  lt  bad,  the  brutal  arm  of  power  is  all  the  affiftance 
1  they 
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they  can  afford  for  its  accomplilhmcnt.  To  fet  in  motion  this  inert 
mais,  the  tcccntric  vivacity  of  a  madman  is  infinitely  better  ial- 
culated  than  the  fober  coclnei*  of  phlegmatic  reafon.  They  need 
only  to  be  provoked  and  irritated,  and  they  never  can  in  any  01 
manner  be  called  into  action.  In  the  year  1780,  they  aflembled 
at  London  to  the  number  of  60,000,  under  the  diredion  of  lord 
George  Gordon,  and  carrying  fire  and  flaughter  before  them,  were 
upon  the  point  of  giving  the  whole  ticy  of  London  to  one  undif- 
tinguifhed  devastation  arid  dellru  i  this,  becaufe  the  par- 

liament had  mitigated  the  feveritv  of  a  fanguinary  and  tyrannical 
law  of  persecution  againll  the  Roman  Carbolics.  Should  thefe 
people  be  taught  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  every  thing,  and  that 
the  titles  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  the  wealth  of  bifhops,  are  all 
ufurpations  and  robberies  committed  upon  them,  I  believe  it  wooll 
not  be  difficult  to  roufe  their  paflions,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
every  work  of  ruin  and  deftru&ion.  But,  fir,  when  the/  are  once 
put  in  motion,  they  foon  get  beyond  :.ll  ri-ftraint  and  controul. 
The  rights  of  man,  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  oppofe  but  a 
feeble  barrier  to  them  ;  the  beauteous  face  of  nature,  and  the  ele- 
gant refinements  of  art,  the  hoary  head  of  wifdom,  and  the  en- 
chanting fmile  of  beauty,  are  all  equally  liable  to  become  obnox- 
ious to  them  ;  and  as  all  their  power  confifis  in  deiTrudlion,  what- 
ever meets  with  their  dilpleafure  mull  be  devoted  to  ruin.  Could 
any  thing  but  an  imperious,  over-ruling  necefiity  jullily  any  man, 
or  body  of  men,  for  ufing  a  weapon  like  this  to  operate  a  revolu- 
tion in  government  ?  Such,  indcc.l,  was  the  fituation  of  the  French 
national  afiembly,  when  they  directed  the  tlectic  Huid  of  this  po- 
pular frenzy  againfl  the  ancient  fabric  of  their  monarchy.  They 
juftly  thought  that  no  price  could  nurchafe  too  dearly  the  fall  of 
arbitrary  power  in  an  individual,  but,  perhaps  even  they  weie  not 
aware  of  all  the  confequenccs  which  might  follow  from  committing 
the  exiftence  of  the  kingdom  to  the  cuilody  of  a  lawlefs  and  dcC- 
perate  rabble.' 

The  Rtafon  of  Man  :  with  Strictures  en  Rights  of  Man,  end  other 
of  Mr.  Paine*  s  works.  Svo.  6d.  Simmonds.  1792. 
Though  our  author,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  Britifh  constitution, 
fays  little  new  on  this  trite  fubjeft,  and  his  computation  in  the  note 
to  p.  24,  is  not  the  molt  comfortable,  he  dei'ervci,  on  the  whole, 
our  commendation. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Bryant  ;   occafionedby  his  late  Remarks  on  Mr.  Pipe's 
.  erf al  Prayer.      By  Per  rival  Stockdale.      Svo.      is.      Ridg- 
vvay.      1793. 

Mr.  Bryant  fuppofed,  that  the  firfl  flanza  in  Pope's  Univerfal 
Prayer,  implied,  as  indeed  it  does,  that  all  the  eccentricities  of 
idolatry,  related  to  the  worfhip  of  one  true  God,  and  were  only 
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the  errors  of  wandering  imagination,  in  the  expreffions  of  rever- 
ence and  veneration  for  him.  This  alTertion,  with  the  impropriety 
of  uniting  Jehovah  with  Baal  and  Jupiter,  which  Mr.  Bryant  alfo 
fuggefted,  our  author  combats.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bryant's  cenfure, 
though  well  founded,  was  too  fevere,  and  Mr.  Stockdale  is  un- 
doubtedly too  irritable, 

SLAVE-TRADE. 

A  very  new  Pamphlet  indeed!  Being  the  Truth:  addrejfed  to  the 
People  at  Large.  Containing  fome  Strictures  on  the  Englijh  Jaco- 
bins, and  the  evidence  of  Lord  M'Cartny,  and  others,  before  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  refpecling  the  Slave-Trade.      81/0.   $d.      1792. 

Old  Truths  and  efablijhed  Fads,  being  an  Anfwer  to  a  Very  newt 
Pamphlet  indeed  !      Svo,   2d, 

The  author  of  the  former  of  thefe  productions,  by  a  ftratagem 
fcarcely  defenfible,  even  in  controverfy,  endeavours  to  join  the 
prefent  levellers  with  the  abolitionifts  of  the  flave-trade.  He  chief- 
ly employs  the  ftale  arguments  of  numerous  combatants  in  this 
difpute;  and,  in  point  of  originality,  the  reply  is  not  more  re- 
fpe&able. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Candour  of  loth  Houfes  of  Parliament,  with  a  Re- 
capitulation of  Fails  refpeiting  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trude. 
In  a  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Efq.  M.  P.  By  a  Member  of 
the  Hcuje  of  Commons,     8vo.    is.     Stockdale.      1793. 

We  hope  this  Appeal  will  meet  with  the  fuccefs  which  it  de- 
ferves  •,  and  that,  when  the  mania  of  the  moment  is  palled 
away,  the  legiflature  will  remove  the  odium  from  the  planters, 
fo  unjuftly  (in  general)  afper  fed.  Many  have  a&ed  from  the  belt 
motives,  but  many  have,  we  fear,  been  milled. 

POETICAL. 

A  Speech  at  the  Whig  Club  ;  or,  a  great  Statefman's  own  Expojitiqn 
of  his  political  Principles.  With  Notes  critical  and  explanatory, 
in  Anfwer  to  two  Letters  fgned  Hun.  St,  Andrew  St.  John,  and 
Feb.  Adair,  publijhed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Monday,  Dec. 
jo,  1792.  A  confoling  Epijlle  to  Mr.  F ,  on  his  late  Acci- 
dent. An  admonitory  Epijlle  to  the  Hon.  Tho.  Erjkine,  Attorney- 
General  to  his  Rcyal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  Poffcript 
to  the  admonitory  Epijlle.  The  Bif^op's  Wig,  a  Tale.  All  pub- 
Ffhed  grigvially  in  the  Sun.      4/0.     zs.  6d.     Southern.      1792. 

This  is  a  very  lame  imitat-on  of  the  incomparable  humour  of 
cur  old  acquaintance  Simian.  It  contains  much  malice,  but  no 
wit  ;  having  all  the  roughnefs  of  Peter  Pindar,  without  thofo 
exquifite  touches  of  fancy  and  eccentric  humour  which  illu-. 
minate  his  productions,     Take  the  following  ^s  a  fpecimen : 
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*  The  cafe  being  fo,  I've  only  to  obferve, 

On  Tom  Paine's  doctrine  all  our  hope  depends; 
Knock  down  the  fences  which  the  flate  preferve, 
And  level  all  which  monarchy  defends.' 
If  after  this  the  reader  has  any  relifh  for  forty-three  pages  of 
fimilar  doggrel,  he  has  only  to  pay  his  half  crown,  and  may  de- 
pend, wc  believe,  on  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  publisher. 

In  juilice  to  the  author,  however,  we  mull  remark,  that  the 
tale  of  the  Biihop's  Wig  is  greatly  fupcrior  to  the  other  parts  of 
this  publication. 

Advice  to  the  Jacobin  Neivs-Writers,  and  tbofe   *wbo  perufe  them, 
humbly  dedicated  and  rtcommended,  for  Circulation,   to  the  differ- 
tnt  Affociations,   to  Jlop  the  Progrefs  of  Rebellion.      By  Dr.  Jona- 
than Slow,  alias  Pindar icus.     ^to.     6d.      Stockdale.      1792. 
It  is   *  Good   Advice!'  But    we  will   venture  to  abridge  it, 

though  fome  of  the  lines  feem  atrial  ofikill  to  bring  into  rhyme 

words  the  molt  untraceable,  and  defcrve  a  little  credit — Mindjeur 

lufinefs. 

Bagjhot  Battle :  a  humorous  poetical  Burlefque ;  defigned  for  the 
Amufcment  and  Entertainment  of  Ladies,  nvho  ixiere  not  prejent  at 
the  late  Military  E-volutions.  Svo.  2$.  Primed  for  the  Au- 
thor.     1792- 

A  new  Batrachomyomachia--the  Battle  of  Fribbles  againft  Geefe, 
Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  meaning  and  humour  in  this  fingular 
poem  ;  but  we  have  not  difcovered  it,  though  we  have  lludied  it 
with  no  little  care,  in  more  humours  than  Father  Shandy's  beds  of 
julHce  ever  afforded. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Defenfe  at  Louis,  prononcee  a  la  Barre  de  la  CoKt'cmicn  Nationale, 
le  Mercredt  lb   Dccembre,    1792,  I' An  premier  de  ia    Repubique* 
Par  le  Lituyen  Dejtze,   Pun  de  fes  defenfeurs  Ofi^itux.     lmprimit 
par  Otdre  de  lu  Cowvention.     %<vo.     Debrett.      1793. 
We    have   feldom   fee-,  wit!. out  excepting  ev:  n  the  produc- 
tions of  Cicero,  fo  eloquent,  fo  clofe,  and  fo  forcible  an  oraiion 
as  this.     Indeed  we  do  not  fcrupi  ■  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
as  almolt  a  perfect  model  of  for  en  fie  declamation.     The  argu- 
ments and  pnofs  of  M.  Defeze  are  not  lefs  forcible  than  his  lan- 
guage is  perlualive  and  pathetic  ;  and  if  any  thing  could  have 
been  neceuary  to  convince  us  of  the  innocence  of  Louis,  the  prc- 
fent  publication  would  not  have  left  a  doubt  upon  our  minds. 

As   the   fubftance  of  this  difcourfe  has   been  inferted  in  the 
rewfpapers,  and  other  periodical  publications,  we  do  not  think  it 
:fary  to  fwell  this  article  with  extracts.     Thofe  who  wilh   to 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  eloquence  of  the  French  bar  will  con- 
sult the  original. 

ADt- 
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A  Defence  of  Louis  XVI.  Tranjlatcd from  the  French.  S<vo.  Is, 
6d.      Nicol.      1793. 

This  Defence  would  have  appeared  with  greater  advantage,  had 
it  not  been  preceded  by  the  eloquent  productions  of  M.  Necker 
and  M.  Defeze.  It  contains  many  important  facts,  and  fome  rhe- 
torical apoftrophes,  of  which  the  following  is  no  unioterefling 
specimen  : 

'Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  ftrong  and  cogent  reafons— .not- 
•withrtanding  the  truth  and  evidence  in  favour  of  an  infulted  and 
perfecuted  prince,  whom  that  nation  with  unanimous  accord  had 
proclaimed  king  ;  this  haplefs  monarch  lingers  in  the  filence  and 
obfcurity  of  a  prifon,  within  whofe  dreary  walls,  and  under  whofe 
ponderous  and  ma  fly  bolts,  are  immured  his  unfortunate  confort, 
and  dejected  family  !  Ill-fated  child  !  even  thy  innocence  and 
fvveet  (implicit y  cannot  preferve  you  from  the  inexorable  barbarity 
of  your  fanguinary  affafiins !  A  fmifter  voice  has  already,  in  ioud 
and  favage  whifpers/  pronounced  thy  haplefs  unoffending  father's 
deftiny ;  the  name  of  Charles  is  fubftitutcd  for  that  of  Lewis,  and 
I  tremble  for  the  event  !' 

What  muft  the  French  nation  be,  if,  after  thefe  accumulated 
juftifications  it  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  the  dupe  of  Roberlpierre,  Ma« 
rat,  and  the  other  execrable  aflaflins  of  the  fecond  of  September  1 

jiddrefs  frcm  federal  French    Citizens  to  the  French  People.   $<vo. 
is.     Stockdale.      1792. 

This  is  an  extremely  well  written  pamphlet,  the  object  of  which 
alfo  is  to  defend  Louis  XVI.  Among  other  important  matter,  it 
contains  the  bell  juilificaiion  we  have  yet  feen,  with  refpect  to  the 
defencelcfs  ftate  of  the  frontiers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

Reafcns  for  nvijhing  to  preferve  the  Life  of  Louis  Capet.  As  delivered 
to  tl>e  National  Convention.  By  Thomas  Paine.  8t>o.  bd. 
Ridgway.      1693. 

It  appears  from  the  prefent  pamphlet,  that  its  author  has  been 
for  fome  time  an  officious  agitator  refpetting  a  change  in  the 
French  government ;  and  he  feems  indirectly  to  claim  a  principal 
fhare  in  the  abolition  of  monarchy.  Amidlt  profeffions  of  can- 
dour, whether  real  or  affected,  towards  Louis,  but  deeply  tinc- 
tured, at  the  lame  time,  with  virulent  prejudice  and  invective, 
he  propofes  that  the  unfortunate  monarch  fhould  be  detained  in 
priion  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  be  fent  in  exile  to 
America. — But  the  horrid  tragedy  is  now  completed,  and  the 
unmerited  fate  of  Louis  will  remain  an  indelible  reproach  on  the 
juiUce,  the  virtue,  and  humanity,,  of  a  mifguided  nation. 

Critique 
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Critique  on  the  late  French  Revointicn,  in  a  Spteth  delivered  at   the 
Society  for  Free  Debate  at      •  To  'which  art  prefixed*  Scute 

Remarks  on  J'ucb  Societies  in  general.     2vo.      is.  GJ.     Faulder. 

oration  is  fomewhat  fingularly  introduced  by  a  kind  of 
preface,  depreciating  in  ttrong  terms  debating  focieties.  We  caa 
fay,  with  rather  more  conliltency,  that  the  prelent  fpecimen  is  not 
much  calculated  to  raife  our  opinion  of  thefe  fchools  of  eloquence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Authors  of  the  Critical  Review. 

'  Brunfwick,  in  Portfmouth-Harbour,  Nov.  14. 
*  Gentlemen, 
'THE  publication  favoured  with  your  notice  propofes,  for  the 
prevention  of  naval  ficknefs,  an  invention  afcribed  to  its  proper 
author,  together  with  a  general  ufe  of  the  diet  firlt  recommended 
by  the  Writer;  "  plans"  that  are  known  to  government  not  to  be 
adopted  in  any  Jhip  m  lis  majefiy''  s  Jcr*vice.  To  thefe  is  added  a  pro- 
posal, alfo  new,  and  originating  in  the  writer,  for  obtaining  efil-nce 
of  fpruce  without  any  txper.ee  to  the  fiat  e. 

*  Beer  is  not  mentioned  to  exhibit  its  utility  ;  r.or  are  the  effects 
of  "  damp"  (pmr;d  vupour)  introduced  to  .prove  that  •'  fcurvy" 
originates  in  that  caufe,  but  to  prove  the  contrary  in  the  prevalence 
of  more  malignant  difeafe.  The  work  alfo  evinces  the  infufficiency 
of  means  that  are  either  impracticable  in  their  continuance,  or 
othcrwife  inadequate  to  the  purification  that  is  neceflary.  Thefe, 
inilrad  of  being  propofed  as  new  plans,  are  reprefented  to  be  in. 
cuftomary  adoption,  and  reprobated  for  their  manifefted  delufion. 
But  though  (what  can  only  be  afecrtained  at  fed)  they  had  been 
found  more  efficacious,  they  do  not  include  the  procefs  which  the 
pages  adverted  to  were  chiefly  written  to  propofe,  and  which 
fhmild  have  given  dignity  and  independence  to  the  inventor  ;  being 
fo  effectually  calculated  to  remove  the  origin  of  maritime  pefti- 
lence,  and  prevent  the  debility  fo  early  fubfequent  to  conilraincd 
fervices. 

Sublata  caufa  tollitur  effedus. 
*  In  recommending  the  above  procefs,  the  writer  avows  his  hav- 
ing been  preceded  by  the  learned  phyfician,  whofc  remarks  on  the 
caufes  of  oppofition  are  occafionally  cited.  « Did  he  wifh  to  arro- 
gate to  himfelf  the  plans  of  others,  or  to  propofe  (except  in 
their  improvement)  fuch  as  were  already  adopted,  he  would  not 
fo  attentively  communicate  them  to  thofe  who  are  mcfi  acquainted 
with  naval  concerns  ;  every  publication  on  the  fubject  being  trr.nl- 
mitted  to  the  toards  for  whofc  infpecUon  they  arc  chiefly  in- 
tended. 
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*  The  thanks  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  have  fince  been 
added  thofe  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  were  not  efteemed 
otherwife  than  "  complimentary  ;"  but  is  it  not  alfo  "  known" 
that  fuch  communities  would  not  pay  the  fame  attention  to  every 
publication  that  might  be  '*  prefented  to  them  «"' 

'I  have  to  requeft  that  this  explanation  to  the  reply  in  your  Jaft, 
may  be  favoured  with  infertion  in  your  next  Review  :  an  indulgence 
that  will  not  be  refufed  to  the  author,  whofe  labours  for  the  public 
welfare  you  have  fo  often  applauded,  and  where  the  fame  caufes 
for  perfeverance  are  ft i  11  in  continuation. 

'lam,  Gentlemen,  your  moll  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

W.  Renwick. 

*  P.  S.  The  following  typographical  errors  are  obferved  to  occur 
in  my  laft. 

Paragr.  i.  line  7  ;  "  preventive"  fhould  be  prevention. 
3. 5  ;  the  period  lhould  be  a  comma.' 

We  have  inferted  this  Letter,  according  to  Mr.Renwick's  re- 
queft, without  being  able  to  fee  that  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  is 
altered.  If  damps,  or  putrid  vapour,  is  precluded  by  methods 
ufually  practifed  (and  we  know  that  they  are  fo  in  harbour,  nor 
are  the  methods,  which  we  have  particularly  examined,  apparently 
impracticable  at  fca),  the  propofal  is  not  new.  The  making  eflenee 
of  fpruce  without  any  expence  to  the  ftate,  would  be  certainly 
noticed  by  the  boards  to  whom,  our  author  truly  fays,  every  new 
plan  is  communicated.  It  was  not  our  object  in  reviewing  a  liter- 
ary work  ;  and  here  we  mull  beg  leave  to  clofe  the  Correfpondence, 
adding  only,  that  we  had  no  defign  to  injure  Mr.  Renwick,  and 
are  forry,  if  remarks,  which  we  thought  truth  demanded,  lhould 
have  that  effect. 


WE  are  much  obliged  to  a  '  Conjunction  Disjunctive,'  for  his 
lively  entertaining  letter,  though  a  little  unwilling  to  admit  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  omitting  to  pay  the  portage.  We  think 
his  obfervation  perfectly  applicable  to  the  Latin  idiom  ;  but  by  no 
means  to  the  Englifli.  The  fentence,  we  Hill  contend,  is  correct  ; 
but  we  will  admit,  if  he  pleafes,  that  his  emendation  renders  it 
jx>ore  elegant,  as  it  avoids  an  aukward  ellipfe. 
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The  Hi/lory  of  Philofophy,  from  the  earliejl  Times  to  the  Beginning 
of  the  prefent  Century,  drawn  up  from  Brucker's  UiJloriO. 
Critica  Philofophia.  (Concluded  from  Vol.  VI.  New  Ar- 
rangement, p.  269. ) 

\\  7"E  are  now  arrived  near  the  end  of  our  labours;  and,  hav-> 
*  *  ing  traced  philofophy  from  the  Eaft  to  that  ingenious; 
fanciful,  and  inventive  nation,  who  difguifed  their  thefts  wirh 
a  lkill  and  addrefs  which  would  have  done  honour  to  their 
own  Mercury,  and  adorned  with  the  elegance  which  genius 
and  tafte  can  only  beftow,  the  dogmas  of  a  milder,  but  lets 
polifhed  nation,  muft  now  attend  to  her  decline.  In  the  pro- 
gressive fteps  of  philofophy  we  next  trace  her  among  the  fami 
race,  which  foon  after  funk  under  the  fuperior  influence  of 
the  Crefcent,  and  had  already  began  to  lofe  their  fortitude  and 
judgment,  without  any  diminution  of  their  ingenuity  and 
fancy.  Philofophy  continued  with  fome,  though  in  an  im- 
paired luftre,  among  the  Greeks  till  the  taking  of  Conftan- 
tinople;  it  then  travelled  weltward,  till  it  was  loft  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  fcholaftic  philofophy  ailum- 
ing  its  form,  and  a  double  portion  of  its  importance  and  dog- 
matifm. 

The  different  feels  of  philofophy,  in  the  laft  aern  of  the  Gre- 
cian independence  were*  in  part,  loft  amid  ft  the  monks,  or 
only  gave  their  theology  a  peculiar  and  fantailical  appearance. 
In  their  place*  the  peripatetic  fyltem,  which  had  been  at  fir  ft 
fuppofed  to  militate  againit  Chriltianity,  revived  ami  gained 
credit,  on  account  of  the  logical  weapons  with  which  it  fur- 
iiifhcd  the  different  combatants  in  the  field  of  polemics-. 
Joannes  Damafeenus  was  a  diltinguifhcd  follower  of  Ariitotle. 
Mid  applied  the  peripatetic  prulofophy  to  theology;  on  which 
account  he  was  confidered,  perhaps,  with  fome  propriety; 
the  father  of  the  fcholaftics.  Philofophy  fomctimes  languiihed 
in  this  vera  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  reigning  emperors^  and 
foinetimes  reared  its  head  from  their  capricious  indulgence 
ius,  the  chief  ornament  of  his  time,  fufFered  from  this 
ice  ;  and  his  very  valuable  work,  the  Bibliotheca,  was  pro 
R.  N.  Ar,  (VII.)  Feb.  1793.  K  Wbly 
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bably  {hortened,  in  confequence  of  the  fevere  perfecution  he 
endured;  fince,  as  a  part  of  the  punifhment,  he  was  for  a  time 
deprived  of  his  books.  Leo  the  Sixth  has  received  from  the 
pens  of  his  cotemporaries  and  fuCcefTors,  confiderable  reputa- 
tion ;  but  the  literary  credit  of  monarchs  always  refts  on  an  un- 
certain foundation*  The  credit  of  fome  other  philofophers  of 
this  period,  is  alfo  doubtful ;  but,  in  the  hour  of  darknefs, 
the  fmalleft  ftar  becomes  of  importance.  Michael  Pfellus,  the 
younger,  muft  be  excepted  from  this  general  cenfure.  He 
was  celebrated  by  Anna  Comnena,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have 
engaged  the  unfortunate  Alexis  fo  deeply  in  his  ftudies,  as  to 
have  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  empire.  He  was  the  laft  of 
the  Grecian  philofophers  who  deferves  our  notice. 

From  the  feventh  to  the  twelfth  century,  philofophy  was 
kept  alive  in  the  weft,  by  thofe  Greeks  who  efcaped  from 
Conftantinople.  Dialectics,  however,  was  their  principal  fcience, 
and  when  they  had  raifed  a  cloud,  completely  to  difguife  and  dif- 
figure  truth,  they  thought  that  they  had  reached  to  the  fummit 
of  philofophy.  The  unioiv.of  philofophy,  fuch  as  it  was  in 
this  corrupted  ftate,  with  religion,  was  now  complete  ;  but  it 
had  debafed  and  darkened  the  purity  of  the  latter,  while  fana- 
ticifm,  in  its  difguife*  if  we  may  credit  the  following  account^ 
was  more  certainly  deftructive  of  the  former. 

*  This  averfion  to  mathematicians,  or  divines,  paffed  the  more 
eafily  from  the  pagans  to  the  Chriftians,  as  it  was  a  general  per- 
fuafion  among  the  latter,  that  a  difpofition  to  pry  into  futurity 
was  culpable,  and  even  impious.  Hence,  not  only  were  books 
written  againft  the  practice  of  divination,  but  bilhops  from  their 
councils  and  fynods  iffued  ftatutes  and  canons  againft  thofe  who 
followed  the  arts  of  divination,  or  magic;  and,  in  their  popular 
difcourfes,  diffuaded  the  people  from  hearkening  to  them.  The 
thirty-fix  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  orders  them  to  be  ba- 
nifhed.  Gregory,  bifhop  of  Rome,  whofe  negative  merit  obtained 
him  the  furname  of  Great,  adopted  this  decree.  And  thus  far, 
perhaps,  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  as  guardians  of  religion, 
might  admit  of  fome  apology  ;  but  this  ignorant  bigot  proceeded 
much  farther.  Inflamed  with  blind  zeal  againft  every  thing  that 
was  pagan,  Gregory  gave  orders  that  the  library  of  the  Palatini* 
Apollo,  a  valuable  colle&ion  of  books  formed  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  adjoining  to  the  palace 
lhould  be  committed  to  the  flames.  This  order,  fo  difgraceful  to 
the  epifcopal  chair,  and  of  fuch  irreparable  injury  to  pofterity, 
was  iffued  under  the  notion  of  confining  the  attention  of  the 
clergy  to  the  facred  fcriptures.  This  ftory,  which  we  relate  on 
refpettable  authority,  is  the  more  credible,  as  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  fpirit  of  this  ignorant  pontiff,  who  defpifed  all  profane 
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learning  as  unworthy  of  a  Chriftian.  Of  this  we  have  a  curious 
proof  in  his  letter  to  a  teacher  of  grammar,  reproving  hitn  for 
polluting,  with  hymns  to  Jupiter,  that  tongue,  which  ought  to  be 
employed  in  celebrating  the  praifes  of  Chrift,  and  exhorting  hirri 
to  defift  from  the  vain  purfuit  of  human  learning.  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  that  the  authority  of  this  renowned  prchte,  whofe  An- 
gular fanclity  procured  him  a  degree  of  veneration  among  the  vul- 
gar little  lhorr  of  idolatry,  would  not  fail  to  create  a  general  pre- 
judice againft  learning  of  every  kind:  And  no  orte,  who  reflects 
how  eafily  the  ignorant  vulgar  are  led  wherever  their  teaci-ers 
pleafe,  will  be  furpriled,  that,  from  this  time,  men  regarded  as 
profane,  every  iludy  which  was  not  fandified  by  the  authority 
of  the  church  ;  and  thought  that  they  made  an  acceptable  offering 
to  the  Lord,  when  they  confined  to  the  flames  the  valuable  remains 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.' 

Leaving  thefe  pious  ChrifAlans,  we  muft  now  turn  to  the 
fecular  authors  ;  and  we  can  diftirtguifh  with  peculiar  pleafure* 
Boethius,  Macrobius,  and  a  very  few  others.  There  are 
fcarcely  any  authors  of  importance  among  the  ecclefiaftics  : 
Ifidore  of  Seville*  though  far  from  contemptible,  owes  hi$ 
very  great  credit  and  reputation  to  the  fcarcity  of  real  merit. 
— The  eighth  century  was  little  more  refpe&able,  except 
in  one  of  the  liberal  fciences,  mufic.  At  that  time,  the  beft 
finger  was  more  valuable  than  the  bed  philofopher ;  and,  if 
fcience  ever  flourifhed,  on  the  continent,  it  was  in  the  convents 
among  the  monks,  who  fled  to  it  as  a  refuge  from  idlenefs  and 
ennui.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  however*  philofophy 
found  an  afylum  ;  and  there  were  the  fchools,  which  kept  alive 
the  decaying  fparks.  It  is  on  the  learning  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland  in  this  age  of  darknefs,  that  her  higheft  prctenfions  to 
early  civilization  are  founded.  In  England,  Cilix  of  Tarfus^ 
the  Venerable  Bede,  and  Alcuin,  archbimop  of  York,  gilded 
the  hemifphere  of  fcience,  in  many  parts  dark  and  gloomy^ 
Grammarj  dialectics,  and  rhetoric  formed  the  trivium  of  phi- 
lofophy j  mufic,  arithmetic^  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  the 
quadrivium :  but  in  thefe  branches,  words  held  the  place  of  know* 
ledge}  apd  few  advanced  beyond  the  trivium.  Alfred  was  one 
of  the  mod  ufeful  fcholars  or  his  age,  and  did  much  for  the  re- 
vival of  learning.  Joannes  Scotus,  furnamed,  probably  from 
his  country,  Erigena,  though  mote  extenfively  inftrucled,  was 
the  ignis  fatuus  which  milled  the  philofophers  of  that  time. 
Yet  his  tranflation  of  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite  revived  the 
knowledge  of  the  Alexandrian  Platdnifm  in  the  weft,  ami  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  myltical  fyftem  of  theology,  which  flou- 
rifhed fo  luxurioufly  in  a  later  period.  The  tenth  century* 
iras  almoft  equally  obfeured.     Otho,  the  Filit  and  Second, 
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AtheUlan,  Edgar,  Dunftan,  and  many  others,  were  fomc  of 
the  brilliant  luminaries.  Gerbert  was  an  aflronomer,  and  from 
his  little  flcill  in  what  others  knew  nothing,  was  accufed  of 
magic.  At  this  period,  Guido  Aretine  expreffed  the  mufical 
notes  in  a  new  fcale ;  but  the  mufical  fcale  had  already  twenty 
notes,  and  the  octaves  were  diftinguiihed  among  the  Egyptians 
by  the  (even  vowels,  and  in  the  works  of  pope  Gregory  by 
£>  *>  b,  c,  d,  e,  f. 

*  On  the  whole,  though  Getbert,  Anfelm,  and  fome  others 
were  verfed  in  the  fubtleties  of  logic  and  metaphyfics,  they  were 
fo  far  from  relloring  true  fcience,  that  they  involved  the  liudy  of 
philofophy  in  new  embarrafiments.  The  few  who,  by  the  help 
of  fupeiior  genius  andinduilry,  raifed  themfelves  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  the  times,  loft  themfelves  in  the  clouds  of  metaphy- 
fics. They  were  wholly  employed  in  attempting  to  explain  abilraft 
notions  of  theology,  by  terms  almoft  without  meaning  ;  hereby 
accumulating  frivolous  controverfies,  and  obtruding  upon  the 
church  new  refinements  in  theological  fpeculations,  which  foon 
grew  up  into  that  monftrous  form,  to  be  defcribed  in  the  next 
book,  the  fcholailic  philofophy. 

1  A  circumftance  which  greatly  increafed  the  confufion  and  ob- 
fcurity  which  prevailed  in  the  fchools  at  this  period  was,  that  for 
want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  dialectics 
Were  not  ftudied  in  the  original  writings  of  Ariftotle,  but  in  the 
wretched  manual  of  Auguftine,  which  was  generally  ufed  in  the 
public  fchools.  The  original  works  of  Arillotle,  notwithftanding 
the  pains  which  Nannus,  Hermannus,  and  others,  had  taken  to 
tranflate  felecl  parts,  lay  neglected  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  his  logical  and  metaphylical  writings,  lately  brought 
from  Conftantinople,  were  rendered  into  Latin,  and  read  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  From  this  and  other  caufes,  the  ftudy  of 
diale&ics  produced  nothing  but  frivolous  difputes  and  fruhlef's  lo- 
gomachies ;  of  which  this  century  affords  a  memorable  example  ill 
the  controverfy  which  was  raifed  by  Rofceline,  whether  the  perio- 
nal  diflinctions  in  the  Trinity  be  real  or  nominal',  whence  after- 
wards arcfe  the  metaphyfical  fefts  of  the  realifts  and  nominalifts.' 

The  fcholailic  philofophy  commences  nearly  about  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  the  fcience  of  words,  and  of  that 
empty  jejune  kind  of  metaphyfics,  which  has  alone  the  fern- 
blance  of  knowledge.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  combina- 
tions of  founds,  fome  new  lights  occurred  which  routed  the 
jealoufy  of  the  church  ;  and  Ariftotle,  with  all  his  followers* 
without  diilinguiihing  the  Plaronifts  and  Peripatetics,  were 
profcribed  under  apprehenfions  of  innovation.  T>e  human 
mind,  however,  though  in  this  degraded  ilate,  could  not  bear 
s  i  aiid  the  Stagyrife,  with  fome  limitations,  was  again 
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rcftored.  Auguftine's  Treatife  on  Dialectics  gave  the  firft 
impulfe  to  the  mind,  and  produced  the  fcholaftie  philofophy. 
Words  were  more  eafily  learnt  than  things ;  and  it  was  not  fo 
difficult  to  quibble  in  minute  diftinctions,  as  to  argue  from,  jufr, 
grounds,  or  to  {upport  an  opinion  by  new  facts, 

1  An  opinion  having  commonly  prevailed  that  philofophy  was 
only  to  be  confidered  as  an  handmaid  to  theology,  and  to  be  pur- 
sued merely  to  furnifh  weapons  for  theological  controverfy,  the 
dialectical  branch  of  philofophy  was  chiefly  ftudied,  firft  in  the 
inftitutes  of  Auguftine,  a  book  written  in  the  manner  of  the 
Stoics,  and  afterwards  in  the  writings  of  Ariftotle.  The  profef- 
fors  of  the  philofophy,  or  the  Scholaftics,  perceiving  that  emi- 
nence in  the  dialectic  art  was  the  fure  road  to  popularity  and  pre- 
ferment, devoted  their  principal  attention  to  this  ftudy  ;  and  the 
fchools,  now  confided  to  men  who  placed  their  chief  merit  in  the 
{kill  with  which  they  handled  the  weapons  of  intellectual  warfare, 
produced  nothing  but  polemics.  The  fpirit  of  difputation,  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  feminaries  of  learning  to  every  new  eftablifh- 
ment,  was  difleminated  through  Europe ;  and  education  was, 
every  where,  nothing  elfe  but  a  courfe  of  inflruclion  in  dialectics  ' 
and  in  metaphyfics.  The  general  introduction  of  the  writings  of 
Ariftotle  into  the  fchools  eftablifhed  a  tafte  for  this  ftudy.  The 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  employed  themfehes  in  folving  abftrufe 
and  fubtle  queftions,  which  were  always  merely  fpeculative,  and 
often  merely  verbal.  In  this  manner,  the  Ariftotelian  dialectics 
became  by  degrees  intimately  connected  with  theology,  and  on 
this  account,  obtained  the  zealous  patronage  of  thofe  who  prefided, 
in  the  church  ;  fo  that  almoft  the  whole  Chriftian  church  became 
Scholaftics. 

'  Under  all  this  appearance  ofphilofophifing.it  muft,  however* 
be  remarked,  that  nothing  of  the  true  fpirit  of  philofophy  was 
to  be  found.  The  art  of  reafoning  was  employed,  not  in  the  free 
inveftigation  of  truth,  but  merely  in  fupporting  the  doctrines  of 
the  Romifti  church,  the  canons  of  which  denounced  a  perpetual 
anathema  and  excommunication  upon  all  who  fhould  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  faith,  and  bound  the  clergy,  in  the  form  of  a  folcmn. 
oath,  to  defend  the  papal  fee,  and  the  inftitutions  of  the  holy  fa- 
thers, againft  all  oppofition.  Hence  philofophy  became  nothing 
more  than  an  inilrument  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiff,  to  confirm, 
and  extend  his  fpiiitual  dominion.  Some  oppofition,  indeed,  the 
fpeculative  philofophy  of  the  Scholaftics  met  wiih,  from  that  myf- 
tical  fyftem,  derived  from  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool,  which  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  from  the  fpurious  books 
of  Dionyfius,  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  churJi  ;  a  fyftem 
which  profcftl-d  to  raife  the  mind  from  the  banen  purfuit  of  Scho- 
lailic  controverfy,  to  the  pure  and  fublime  contemplation  of-  God, 
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and  divine  things.  But  the  only  confequence  of  this  oppofition 
was,  at  firft,  to  excite  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofity  between  the 
Myftics  and  Srholaftics,  and  afterwards  to  produce  a  coalition  be- 
tween them  highly  injurious  to  the  church.' 

The  Scholaftics  of  the  dark  sera  we  need  not  particularly 
mention.  Yet  the  famous  Abelard,  John  of  Saiifbury,  Stephen 
Langton,  and  a  few  others,  deferve  notice,  as  rifmg  above  their 
companions  and  competitors  in  more  folid  learning.  Thomas 
Acquinas  was  the  chief  of  the  Scb.olaif.ics  ;  and  Dunfcotus, 
pne  of  the  fame  feci:,  rofe  nearly  to  an  equal  pre-eminence. 
Neither  deferves  much  attention,  but  as  Polemics  in  the  war 
of  words.  Roger  Bacon,  though  reputed  of  this  feci:,  merits 
our  regard  as  the  moft  early  and  penetrating  of  the  experimen- 
tal philofophers  of  a  better  sera  j  and  Herman  WefTel,  in  the 
darknefs  which  furrounded  him,  could  catch  a  ray  of  light, 
and  prophecy  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. — The  chapter  ori 
$he  nature,  caufes,  and  effects  of  the  Scholaftic  philofophy, 
\s  excellent ;  but  it  is  a  fubjecl  well  known ;  and  the  little 
merit,  which  fome  of  the  Scholaftics  poflefTed,  was  obfeured 
by  the  way  in  which  their  talents  were  mifapplied,  and  def- 
troyed  by  the  bad  example  which  theydifplayed.  The  grounds 
of  the  difputes  between  the  Realifts  and  Nominalifts  would  lead 
us  too  far,  if  we  attempted  to  explain  them.  They  reftedon 
the  difcordant  opinions  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Zeno,  con- 
cerning ideas.  The  difpute  has,  indeed,  been  revived  in  mo- 
dern times,  in  a  more  intelligible  form  j  and  it  may  again  be 
renewed  in  confequence  of  fome  modern  philofophical  difco- 
veries. 

The  human  mind  could  fcarcely  fink  lower ;  and  genius, 
difdaining  trammels,  will  ftruggle  with  difficulties  and  endea- 
vour to  rife  above  them.  Raymond  Lully  was  one  of  the 
early  improvers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Much  is  related 
of  his  medical  and  chemical  (kill,  but  his  chief  merit  feemsto 
have  confifted  in  the  conftruclion  of  his  famous  machine,  the 
foundation  of  the  inimitable  ridicule  of  Swift,  in  his  voyage 
it  Laputa.  Petrarch  and  Dante  improved  their  language  in 
elegance  ;  but  the  chief  fpurce  of  improvements  was  from  the 
Greeks  who  fled  from  the  Turkim.  yoke.  Politian,  Hermo- 
laus,  Laurentius  Valla,  who  firft  dared  to  cenfure  the  Dialec- 
tics of  Ariftotle ;  Pletho,  the  firft  reviver  of  Platonifm  in 
Italy  ;  Mariilius  Ficinus,  the  fcholar  of  Pletho  and  the  tran- 
slator of  Plato  5  Picusof  Mirandola,  and  Theodore  Gaza,  were 
among  the  chief  of  the  reformers.  In  religion,  the  reftoration, 
of  learning  was  of  equal  fervice.  The  labours  of  Erafmus, 
Ludovicus  Vives,  Faber  and  others,  paved  the  way  for  Luther 
and  Melanclhon,  who,  with  the  other,  reformers,  were  the  moft 
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fuccefsful  antagonifts  of  the  Scholiafts.  The  fame  authors 
contributed  to  rcitorc  the  Sectarian  philofophy  of  the  ancients; 
and  though  Luther  was  the  enemy  of  Ariitotle,  Melanclhon 
encouraged  the  ftudy  of  his  Dialectics  and  Metaphyfics.  In 
general,  the  Stagyrite  was  the  favourite  of  the  early  revivers  of 
literature, 

•  The  caufes,  which,  even  after  the  revival  of  learning,  per- 
petuated this*  blind  refpeft  for  the  name  and  authority  of  Ariito- 
tle, will  be  eafily  difcovered  by  any  one  who  attentively  obferves 
the  circumftances  of  the  times.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  anti- 
quity had  now  taken  deep  root;  and  it  was  univerfally  believed, 
that  the  ancient  Grecians  had  attained  the  fummit  of  fcience,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  flores  of  wifdom  which  they 
had  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Among  the  Greek  philofophen 
Ariflotle  was  almofl  univerfally  allowed  the  firft  place,  for  depth, 
of  erudition,  folidity  of  judgment,  and  accuracy  of  reafoning. 
His  empire  had  now  been  fo  long  eflablilhed,  that  even  thofe  who 
gave  the  preference  to  Plato  were  afraid  wholly  to  reject  the  Sta- 
gyrite, and  were  willing  that  thefe  two  princes  of  philofophy  fhould 
poflefs  united  authority.  Nor  could  it  poffibly  be  otherwife,  fo 
long  as  the  name  of  Ariflotle  was  held  forth  to  young  perfons  as 
an  object  of  reverence,  by  parents,  preceptors,  and  heads  of  col- 
leges, and  his  writings  continued  to  be  zealoufly  recommended  by 
the  general  body  of  the  leanned.  The  authority  of  Ariflotle  wa$ 
further  confirmed,  by  the  intimate  alliance  which  had,  long  before 
this  time,  been  formed  between  tue  doyn^'of  the  Peripatetic 
philolophy  and  the  religious  creed  of  the  church.  From  the  me- 
taphyseal parts  of  this  philofophy  fcveral  tenets  had  been  blended; 
with  the  ChriiHan  fyflem,  and  the  whole  courfe  of  facredinflruc-* 
tion  had  been  formed  upon  the  model  of  Ariftotle's  dialectics ; 
whence  this  philofophy  was  now  fo  interwoven  with  the  ecclefiafli* 
cal  eftablifhment,  that  to  attempt  a  feparation  would  be  to  hazard 
the  whole  fabric  on  which  its  benefits,  powers,  honours,  and 
emoluments  depended.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  third  caufe, 
immediately  arifing  from  the  revival  of  letters.  This  happy  event 
was,  as  we  have  feen,  chiefly  owing  to  the  arrival  of  learned 
Greeks  in  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  diflblution  of  the  eaflern  em- 
pire. By  means  of  their  inftruction  and  example,  a  general  talle 
for  ancient  learning  was  introduced,  and  the  Greek  writers  of  every 
clafs  were  read  and  admired.  Among  the  reit,  the  philofophers, 
who  were  held  up  by  the  Grecians  as  oracles  of  wifdom,  were 
eagerly  fludied ;  particularly  Plato,  on  account  of  the  fuppofed 
divine  origin  of  his  theological  doctrine ;  and  Ariflotle,  on  ac-» 
count  of  his  flrict  method  of  reafoning,  and  the  Scientific  accuracy 
of  his  writings.' 


*  The  Stagyrite  having,  for  many  centuries,  pofTefled  authority 
in  the  fchools  little  inferior  to  that  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  church 
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*nd  his  dogmas  being  infinitely  interwoven  with  thofe  of  religion  % 
it  was  thought  exceedingly  hazardous  to  whifper  any  thing  to  the; 
difcredit  of  his  philofophy.  The  learned  Berigard,  who  was  fen- 
fible  of  many  errors  in  this  fyftem,  declares,  that  in  lecturing  upon 
Ariftotle  he  did  not  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  give  his  own  opinion, 
left  he  mould  be  thought  to  treat  his  mafter  with  contempt,  and  to 
trample  upon  the  afhes  o.f  the  antients.  This  reverence  for  Ari- 
$otle  wa,s  ftill  fupported,  in  popifh  univerfities,  by  ftatutes,  which 
required  the  profilers  to  promife  upon  oath,  that  in  their  public 
lectures  on  philofophy  they  would  follow  no  other  guide.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  that  if  freedom  of  fpeech,  even  at  the  very  foun- 
tain head  of  inftru&ion,  was  thus  reftri<fled,  there  could  be  little 
{cope  for  freedom  of  enquiry,  and  little  probability  of  the  ad- 
yaucement  of  knowledge.' 

The  philofophy  of  Plato  was  revived,  as  we  have  faid,  by 
Pletho;  but  it  was  impure  and  mixed  with  the  Cabbala  founded 
6n  the  Efoleric  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  Cornelius  Agrippa 
was  the  chief  of  thefe  myftics  j  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a, 
rjian  of  extenfive  information,  though  his  extravagant  and  er- 
ring fpirit  would  feldom  allow  him  to  reafon  with  accuracy, 
Or  direct  his  enquiries  in  a  proper  line.  In  more  modern  times, 
Gale,  Cudworth,  and  More,  were  diftinguifhed  as  able  Pla- 
tonifts,  without  that  mixture  of  myfticifm  which  difguifed  the 
yvorks  of  fome  of  their  more  immediate  predcceflbrs. 

The  doctrine  of  Parmenides,  in  Phyfics,  was  revived  in  the 
fixteenth  century  by  Telefius,  a  very  learned  and  able  Neapo- 
litan ;  but  his  attack  on  Ariftotle  rendered  him  unpopular,  and 
liis  fyftem  was  too  refined  and  immaterial  for  common  com- 
prehenfions.  It  furvived  but  for  a  little  time  its  author.  The 
Jonic  philofophy,  reared  its  head  in  the  following  century ; 
cautioufly  brought  forward  by  Claud  Berigard  of  Molena  in 
Spain ;  and  the  Stoic  fyflem  owes  its  revival  to  Juftus  Lipfius 
In  the  fixteenth  century.  He  has  chiefly  been  followed  by 
Scioppius,  Heinfius,  and  Gataker.  The  laft  branch  of  the 
Sectarian  philofophy  was  the  Epicurean ;  and  this  was  revived 
by  Sennertus,  an  able  phyfician,  who  lived  at  Wirtemberg  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeeth  century :  the  phyfical  and  moral 
philofophy  of  Epicurus  was  again  introduced  by  Gaflendi,  a 
yery  able  philofopher  of  the  laft  century. 

The  fubject  of  the  laft  book  is,  the  modern  Eclectic  philofo- 
phy; and,  as  we  approach  our  own  times,  it  will  be  lefs  necef- 
lary  to  be  diffule.  The  long  period  in  which  the  mind,  held  in 
fetters,  was  unable  to  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  fcience  with 
the  clue  of  experiment,  may  excite  furprife ;  and  we  cannot 
explain  the  difficulty  in  (hotter  and  better  words  than  thofe  of 
ou,.r  author, 
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«  The  hiftory  of  the  reftoration  of  learning  will  itfelf  fuggeft 
pne  caufe  of  this  fad.  Thofe  learned  men  on  whom  the  charge 
of  reforming  philofophy,  as  well  as  reviving  letters,  devolved, 
were  chiefly  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  the  antients,and  were  more 
defirous  of  excelling  in  erudition,  than  of  improving  fcience. 
The  Greek  philofophy,  preferved  in  thofe  antient  writings  which, 
principally  engaged  their  attention,  came  recommended  to  them 
under  the  (educing  form  of  ancient  lore  ;  and  they  eafily  perfuaded 
themfelves,  that  it  was  wholly  unneceflary  to  attempt  improve- 
ments upon  the  wifdom  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle.  Occupied  in 
grammatical  and  critical  enquiries,  they  had  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  to  exercife  their  talents  in  original  refearches  into  na- 
ture. Add  to  this,  that  indolence  probably  prevented  fome,  and 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  philofophy,  and  of  the  value  of  the 
Electic  method  of  philofophifing,  hindered  others,  from  attempting 
new  difcoveries;  while  the  more  enterprifing  geniufes,  from  whom, 
fach  improvements  might  have  been  expected,  fuch,  for  example, 
as  Martin  Luther,  were  devoted  to  higher  purfuits.  Philip  Me- 
lanclhon,  thorough  pofTefled  of  abilities  equal'to  the  tafk,  was  of 
too  timid  a  difpofition  to  (hake  ofF  the  Sectarian  yoke,  and  con- 
tributed, more  than  became  a  reformer  in  religion,  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  authority  in  philofophy.  And,  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, fuch  a  blind  refpect  for  ancient  names  was  Hill  predominant, 
and  fo  Arong  was  the  attachment  to  thofe  eftabliihed  forms  with, 
which  ecclefiaftical  honours  and  emoluments  were  infeparately 
connected,  that  philofophical  innovations  were  not  to  be  expected 
from  this  quarter.  The  rigour,  with  which  every  attempt  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  new  opinions  was  at  this  time  fupprefled 
by  the  heads  of  the  Romilh  church,  doubtlefs  confirmed  the  ge- 
neral prejudice  againft  alterations  of  every  kind,  and  deterred; 
thofe,  who  were  capable  of  penetrating  through  the  furrounding 
mill  of  fuperftition  and  error,  from  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of  na- 
ture and  genius.' 

The  modern  eclectics,  particularly  mentioned,  are  Jordana 
Bruno,  Jerome,  Cardan,  lord  Verulam,  Campanella,  Hobbes, 
Pes  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Chriitian  Thomas,  and  Chriftian 
Wolfe.  The  modern  eclectics,  who  have  attempted  to  im- 
prove particular  branches  of  philofophy,  mentioned  by  our  au- 
thor, are  Ramus  who  firft  attempted  to  overturn  the  logic  oT 
Ariftotle,  and  fubftitute  another,  perhaps  a  better,  in  its  Head; 
Spinoza,  the  innovator  in  mctaphyfics,  which  in  his  iyltem, 
became  destructive  to  religion  ;  Mallebranche  and  Lock. 
Thofe  mentioned,  as  endeavouring  to  improve  moral  and  po- 
litical philofophy,  are  Montaigne,  Charron,  Schulter,  Placcius, 
a  moral  philofopher  of  Lubec,  Grotius,  Scldcn,  Puffendorf, 
Bodin,  Graham,  Boccalini,  and  Machiavel.     The  improvers 
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in  natural  philofophy,  are  our  own  countryman  Nathaniel 
Carpenter,  who,  near  the  cloie  of  the  fixteenth  century,  ven* 
tured  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  fchools  in  his  Treatife  '  de 
Philofophia  Vera  ;'  Gilbert  foon  fucceeded,  and  the  names  of 
fir  Kenelm  Digby,  Boerhaave,  and  Boyle  are  fufficiently  known. 
Of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton, 
the  mathematical  improvers  of  philofophy,  fome  account  is 
annexed.  Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  which 
is  very  interefting  and  entertaining,  fome  anecdotes,  and  the 
principal  opinions  of  the  chief  reformers,  are  fubjoined. 

The  Appendix  relates  to  the  philosophical  and  religious  fyfe 
terns  of  the  eaft.  It  is  ihort,  but  interefting;  and,  though, 
on  the  whole  erroneous,  contains  fome  facts  of  importance.  The 
Teligious,  or  rather  the  mythological  fyftem  of  the  eaft,  is  not 
very  different,  in  its  outline,  from  that  of  Greece.  Buddas, 
our  author  tells  us,  the  Indian  philofophtr,  Somonacodom, 
the  Siamefe  fage,  and  Xekias,  afterwards  called  Foe  and  Fo- 
toki,  of  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  were  only  different  names 
of  the  fame  perfon.  This  is  probably  true,  though,  with  ref- 
peft  to  Foe,  there  are  fome  doubts.  Buddas  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  Brama  of  the  Indians,  but  a  fubordinate  fage,  whom 
the  Bramins  do  not  acknowledge,  and  whofe  fyftem  prevails 
only  to  the  eaft  or  in  part  to  the  fouth  of  the  Ganges.  His 
do&rine  was  truly  moral,  and  he  taught  the  immortality  of 
the  foul.  Xekias  is  faid  to  be  a  foreigner ;  and  our  au- 
thor fuppofes  him  to  be  a  Lybian,  inftru&ed  in  the  ./Egyp- 
tian myfteries ; — that  is,  he  brought  from  ./Egypt  what  the 
/Egyptians  never  knew,  and  taught  doctrines  which  they  were 
ignorant  of  or  defpifed.  Such  is  the  reafoning  of  even  the 
belt  philofophers,  when  their  fyftem  is  eftablifhed  previous  to 
any  examination.  The  Bramins,  who  are  chiefly  acknowledged 
as  the  fpiritual  guides  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel,  are  faid  to  refemble  the  Therapeutse  of  JEgypt. 
The  Malabars  too,  call  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  by  ./Egyptian 
names ;  and  thefe  arguments,  which  would  equally  prove  that 
the  fcience  of  iEgypt  was  drawn  from  the  eaft,  is  adduced  to 
fhow,  that  -/Egypt  was  the  inftruttor  of  Indoftan,  and  that  at 
an  sera  when  the  former  country  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Greece.  The  aftronOmy  and  chronology  of  India  are  fuffi- 
cient  refutations  of  this  fanciful  fyftem.  The  Chinefe  and  Ja- 
panefe fyftems  are  little  known  :  what  our  author  has  mention- 
ed, is  chiefly  taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  miflionaries;  and 
the  beft  we  can  fay  of  it  is,  that  truth  is  probably  mixed  with, 
error,  but  the  heterogeneous  mafs  is  well  collected,  and  care- 
fully digefted. 

We  have  now  finifhed  our  abftradl:  of  the  ancient  philofophy, 
net  wholly  as  we  intended  or  wifhed  ;  for  our  outline  was  too^ 
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extenfive  for  our  limits ;  and,  inftead  of  a  feries  of  articles, 
the  whole  would  have  formed  a  volume.  We  have,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  omit  what  was  lefs  interefting,  and  to  pafe  over 
die  lefa  eflential  parts,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  plan  entire,  though 
not  wholly  filled  up.  "We  have  jjiven  our  opinion  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Grecian  philofophy,  ot  the  form  in  which  a  hiftory 
of  fyfterns,  rather  the  lives  of  philofophers?  ought  to  have  been, 
written,  and  have  fketched  the  progrelfive  feries  of  the  advance- 
ment and  decline  of  our  philofophical  knowledge,  with  the 
chief  circumltances  attending  its  revival.  As  we  have  followed 
in  this  account,  Dr.  Enfield's  Abridgment  of  Brucker,  we 
pught  not  to  conclude  without  praifing  this  fidelity,  accuracy, 
and  perfpicuity.  His  work,  indeed,  deferves  great  commen- 
dation. 

Medical  Commentaries  for  $hc  Tear  1 792.  Exhibiting  a  concifs 
View,  of  the  latejl  and  mojf  important  Dijcoveries  in  Medi- 
cine and  Medical  Philofophy^  collecled  and  publifhed  by  An- 
drew Duncan^  M.  D.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  Ed.  8vc.  6s. 
Boards.     Robinfons.     1793. 

<TPHIS  ufeful  work  appears  at  the  ufual  period,  and  contains 
"*  much  valuable  information — information  that  few  can 
otherwife  attain,  and  circumftanccs  interefting  to  the  medical 
readers  in  remote  provinces,  where  the  ufual  publications  ar- 
rive with  difficulty,  and  where  fome  can  never  be  known.  If 
we  have,  at  any  time,  hinted  at  improvements,  and  wifhed 
that  the  accounts  of  books  were  earlier,  or  the  more  trifling 
original  communications  were  omitted,  they  were  the  fug- 
geftions  of  good  wifhes  and  efteem,  to  make  the  Commentaries' 
more  generally  important,  to  guard  againft  every  captious  ca- 
viller, to  meet  the  objections,  if  polnble,  before  they  arife. 
The  prefent  volume  is  more  extenfive  than  the  others,  and  the 
increafed  bulk  arifes  from  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Medical 
Conftitution  for  the  Kingdom  o£ France.  It  is  given  at  length, 
and  the  tranflation,  we  are  informed,  was  executed  by  a  young 
man  of  confulcrable  abilities,  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Ion  of  the 
profeflbr  of  midwifery,  whofe  works  have  often  claimed  our 
efteem  and  commendation.  *  To  prevent  mifconception,'  it  is 
obferved.  *  refpecling  the  intended  reformation,  it  has  been 
thought  fitter  to  infert  a  full  tranflation  of  that  article  than  to 
give  merely  an  analyfis  of  it.' — We  can  fully  confirm  the  pro- 
priety of  this  meafure,  fince,  when  it  occurred  to  us  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  we  found,  after 
many  attempts,  that  in  an  analyfis  the  regulations  would  be 
with  difficulty  underftood,  and  any  general  account  unfatis- 
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factory.  Dr.  Duncan's  opinion  of  this  new  plan  is  fo  very  ju-t 
dicious  that  it  fhould  be  raoft  extenfively  known. 

'  How  far  the  plan  propofed  at  Paris,  for  the  inftruaion  of 
thofe  who  are  to  pradife  medicine,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
the  art  itfelf,  will  ever  be  fully  carried  into  execution  in  any 
country,  is  indeed  very  doubtful.  How  far  intelligent  readers  will 
think  it  the  belt  plan  that  could  be  devifed,  mull  be  left  to  their 
decifion.  For  myfelf,  I  mult  acknowledge,  that  many  parts  of  it 
appear  to  me  liable  to  ftrong,  and  even  unfurmountable  objec- 
tions. At  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  every  one 
who  beftows  upon  it  a  ferious  confideration,  will  be  fatisfied,  that 
it  affords  many  ufeful  fuggeflions  which  may  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  every  medical  fchool :  and,  independently  of  this,  that, 
when  duly  attended  to,  it  may,  with  every  individual,  contribute, 
in  no  inconfiderai)le  degree,  both  to  his  own  improvement,  and 
to  that  of  the  healing  art,  if  he  have  leifure  and  inclination  to 
communicate  to  the  public  the  fruits  of  that  experience  which  has 
been  instructive  to  himfelf.* 

In  our  accounts  of  the  works  analyfed  in  this  volume,  we 
fliall,  as  ufual,  enlarge  only  on  thofe  which  will  not  occur  to 
us  in  any  other  form.  Dr.  Smyth's  Obfervations  on  the  dif- 
ferent Species  of  Inflammation  ;  Dr.  Garnet's  Treatife  on  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  Harrowgate ;  Dr.  Falconer's  Account  of 
the  Efficacy  of  the  Aqua  Mephitica  Alkalina ;  Dr.  Fordyce's 
Treatife  on  the  Digeftion  of  Food,  we  have  already  noticed  in 
our  ufual  courfe.  Dr.  Gardiner's  Enquiry  into  the  Nature, 
Caufe,  and  Cure  of  the  Gout;  Dr.  Wilfon's  Enquiry  into  the 
remote  Caufes  of  Urinary  Gravel,  and  the  New  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  are,  with  feveral  other  medical  works,  (till  un- 
der confideration.  The  illnefs  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  me- 
dical publications  have  been  ufually  configned,  have  occafion- 
ed  the  delay,  which,  we  truft,  will  be  foon  compenfated  for. 
The  foreign  works  from  different  Journals  we  fhall  proceed  to 
notice. 

M.  Frefnoi's  work  on  the  Rhus  Radicans  is  analyfed  in  the 
thirty-third  volume  of  the  Leipfic  Commentaries.  It  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Leipfic  fome  years  fince  in  8vo.  The  plant  is  not  an 
Englifh  one ;  but  it  is  highly  poifonous,  and  allied  to  the  toxi- 
codendra.  The  plant  is  ufed  in  infufion,  in  the  form  of  dif- 
tilled  water,  and  in  extradf.  j  but  the  dofes  of  the  two  laft  are 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  prefent  volume,  nor  in  the  Leip- 
fic Commentaries.  We  know  only  that,  as  each  leaf  confifts 
of  three  folioli,  an  infufion  of  twelve/oliol;,  or  four  leaves,  in-, 
creafed  the  flow  of  perfpiration  and  urine.  It  was  highly  ufe- 
ful in  herpetic  eruptions  and  in  palfy.  The  narcjflus  pratorum^ 
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accidentally  put  into  the  room  of  a  girl  fubject  to  hyflcrics  and 
flight  convulfions,  feemed  to  be  of  fcrvicc.  The  effects,  by 
varying  the  experiment,  were  afterwards  more  fully  ascertain- 
ed. Four  grains  of  the  extract  were  difTolved  in  four  ounces 
of  fyrup,  and  a  table-fpoonful  given  to  the  children  every  third 
hour.  It  was  employed  in  hooping-cough,  and  fucceeded  in 
forty-five  cafes. 

M.  Cuflb/1'3  Obfervations  on  the  febrifuge  Power  of  the 
Bark  of  the  Horfe  Chefnut,  were  published  at  Montpelier  in 
8vo.  in  1788,  and  have  been  mentioned  in  different  parts  of 
our  Journal.  The  bark,  in  its  effects,  refembles  the  Peruvian: 
its  powers,  and  the  limitations  with  which  it  is  to  be  employ- 
ed, refemble  thofe  employed  in  exhibiting  the  bark  of  Peru. 
The  belt  kind  is  obtained  from  trees  of  a  moderate  fize,  in 
fpring,  when  the  tree  abounds  with  juice. 

ProfefTor  Chaufliers'  Obfervations  on  a  remarkable  Point  of 
Criminal  Jurifprudence,  deferve  attention ;  but  we  fcarcely 
know  how  to  abridge  them.  They  chiefly  relate  to  the  cri- 
minal jurifprudence  of  France,  and  the  cuftoms  of  that  coun- 
try. The  fubject  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  it  makes  a  part  of  Dr. 
Duncan's  courfe  of  lectures. 

The  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Tears  and  the  Mucus  of 
the  Nofe,  with  fome  Confidcrations  on  the  Difeafes  which 
thefe  Fluids  occafion,  by  M.  M.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,arc 
extra&ed  from  Rozier's  Journal.  This  fubject  has  been  little 
attended  to,  and  our  authors*  experiments  mufl  be  received 
with  fome  limitation,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the 
means  employed  to  promote  the  fecretion  of  tears,  fo  as  to 
procure  a  fufficient  quantity,  may  not  have  altered  their  na- 
ture. Tears  are  evidently  faline  and  a  little  mucilaginous. 
They  left,  on  evaporation,  about  00.4  of  folid  matter  ;  and 
this  remainder,  when  decompofed,  gave  a  little  oil  and  wa- 
ter; and  the  remaining  charcoal  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  fait.  When  the  fluid  was  gradually  evaporated,  cubical  chryf- 
tals,  fuirounded  by  an  animal  mucilage,  were  formed,  and 
thefe  were  fea-falt,  with  a  very  little  alkali.  Tears  united  with 
water,  but  the  extract,  formed  from  a  gradual  evaporation, 
immiicible,  except  in  a  very  fmall  and  almofl  und:f:ern- 
able  part.  Alkalis  diflblve  this  extract.  Of  the  acid>,  the 
ted  muriatic  had  alone  any  remarkable  effect.  It  co- 
dated  tears  into  white  flakes;  and,  when  employed  in  a 
hu;  ion,  the  flakes  became  yellow,  attracting  the  oxy- 

I,  which,  in  the  gradual  drying,  tears  att 
ire  iges  happen,  i:i  part,  in  the  laery- 

tnal  fac,  and  it  i^  horn  the  fame  can  .•;  i'ulid  mattei 

ttio]  j  corners  of  t:. 

Th« 
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The  alkali  contained  in  the  tears  is  pure  foda,  and  the  fame 
has  been  found  in  the  human  feminal  liquor.  Alcohol  preci- 
pitates the  mucus  from  the  tears  in  the  form  of  flakes;  and* 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  feparation  of  the 
mucous  precipitates,  the  falts  are  found  feparate.  After  burn- 
ing, calcareous  phofphat  is  difcovered :  the  phofphat  of  foda  is 
fcarcely  perceptible. 

The  mucus  of  the  nofe,  when  increafed  in  quantity,  and 
rendered  fluid,  by  an  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  pitui- 
tary membrane,  refembles  the  tears.  When  ftagnated,  it  is 
changed  from  the  following  caufes  : 

*  1.  The  heat  produced  by  the  topical  inflammation  of  the 
parts,  thickens  the  fluid  more  quickly. 

1  2.  The  air,  which  Spades  in  great  quantity  through  the  nof- 
trils,  depofits  there  a  quantity  of  oxigen  ;  and  hence,  the  thick 
puriform  confluence,  and  yellow  or  greenifh  colour  of  this  fluid. 

•  3.  A  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  expired  by  the  lungs, 
unites  with  the  foda  of  the  mucus  of  the  nofe,  and  gives  it  the  pro- 
perty of  precipitating  lime-water,  and  barytic  falts.' 

The  nafal  mucus,  obtained  by  refpiring  the  vapour  of  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid,  refembled  that  excreted  in  colds  of  the 
head,  except  that  it  contained  no  foda.  The  vapour  of  the 
oxygenated  acid  produced  a  violent  ftritture  in  the  finufesj  par- 
ticularly the  posterior  nafal  finufes.  The  fneezing  was  alfo 
very  great,  and  the  effufion  of  mucus  fo  confiderable,  that  two 
ounces  have  been  collected  in  half  an  hour.  A  tightnefs  and 
infupportable  ftiffnefs  follows ;  and  the  canals  are  flopped,  per- 
haps from  inflammation,  with  a  fenfation  refembling  that  of  a 
cold.  The  effects  in  the  breaft,  from  breathing  this  acid, 
were  (imilar. — Our  academicians  feem  to  think  that  colds  arife 
from  the  condenfed  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  New  Plan  of  medical  inft.ruc~r.ion,  we  have  already 
faid  that  we  are  unable  to  abridge. 

The  Medical  Obfervations  are  neither  numerous  nor  im-* 
portant.  A  man,  intoxicated  in  an  evening  by  ftrong  ale  and 
whifkey,  fell  down  in  the  ftreet  in  the  forenoon  pi  the  next  day. 
He  feems  not  to  have  injured  the  brain  by  the  fall,  yet  his  pulfe 
were  only  twenty-four  in  a  minute,  and  they  afterwards  fell  to 
nine.  The  fits  of  fainting  were  violent  and  diftreffing,  induced 
by  any  thing  folid  iaken  into  the  flomach,  or  fometimes  even 
from  fluids.  The  difeafe  was  evidently  an  atony  of  the  fto- 
mach,  with  a  peculiar  debility  of  the  vital  powers.  Cor- 
dials, ftimulants,  and  opiates  were  ufelefs.  It  is  Angular* 
that  a  blifter  was  not  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  On 
diileclion,  about  two  ounces  of  a  watery  fluid  were  found  in 

the 
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the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  a  gelatinous  appearance  of 
fome  parts  of  the  pia  mater  were  difcovered.     Thefe,  how- 
ever, were  probably  the  efredU  of  the  difeafe,  for  the  man  had 
no  other  fymptoms  of  hydrocephalus  than  a  flow  pulfe.     He- 
walked  about  and  was  fenfible. 

The  fecond  Eflay  is  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the  terra 
ponderofa  falita  in  fcrophula;  but  they  are  ib  inaccurate!/ 
Tclated,  that  little  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  hiltory  of  three  cafes  of  phthifis  pulmonalis,  treated  by 
the  blue  vitriol  (as  an  emetic),  and  the  extradt  of  hemlock,  are 
alfo  related  very  inaccurately,  without  allowing  us  to  draw 
any  conclufion.  We  know  that  the  blue  vitriol  is  an  aclire 
uieful  emetic,  and  perhaps  the  firft  medecine  of  this  kind, 
which  can  be  given  in  incipient  hedtics,  where  the  ftrength  is 
not  greatly  impaired. 

The  fourth  communication  is  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe  termi- 
nating favourably,  in  which  an  extras-uterine  foetus  was  dif- 
charged  at  an  opening  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  umbilicus* 
The  cafe  is  fingular  in  this  refpedt,  that  the  child  was  difc 
charged  more  entire  than  has  been  ufual  in  fuch  inftances. 

The  fifth  cafe  is  alfo  imperfedUy  related.  It  contains  ati 
account  of  the  fuccefsful  application  of  asthcr  in  a  ftrangulated 
hernia. 

The  fixth  is  a  defcription  of  a  fingular  tumour  of  the  neck. 
It  arofe  on  the  external  carotid,  in  confequence  of  the  kick  of 
a  horfe,  and  increafed,  after  many  years,  to  an  immenfe  fize. 
It  turned  the  head  to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  to  a  horizontal  direction*  The  fubftance  of  the  tu- 
mour was  fatty,  though,  in  its  fuppuration,  it  had  a  gangren- 
ous, feemingly  a  cancerous  appearance. 

The  defcription  of  the  epidemic  catarrh  in  Jamaica,  among 
thenegrosin  1789,  is  very  important.  Thefituation  of  thcdil- 
ridt,  in  which  it  wasobferved,  was  by  no  means  uniform,  and  the 
weather  preceding  was  the  rainy  feafon :  the  heat  had  not  been 
confiderable.  In  its  general  appearance  it  was  rather  of  a  pu- 
trid than  an  inflammable  kind,  though  in  the  healthy  and 
ftrong  it  was  inflammatory.  Some  died  from  haemorrhage, 
for  the  lungs  refembled  in  fubftance  and  appearance  the  liver. 
Some  were  attacked  fuddenly  and  violently ;  and*  in  thefe, 
bleeding  freely,  with  fudorifics,  was  fuccefsful.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  difeafe,  as  it  happened  among  negros,  is  curious  j 
and  we  ought  to  add,  that  the  medical  care  and  attention 
fcem  to  have  been  exemplary.  The  condudk  of  the  difeafe 
was  highly  fuccefsful :  few  poor  people  in  this  kingdom  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attended  with  equal  care. 

The  Medical  News  follows,  of  which  the  more  important 
articles  are  Valli's  and  Galvani's  Experiments  on  the  Influence 

of 
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Electricity  on  Mufcular  Motion,  and  on  Animal  Electricity* 
Thefe  fubje&s  were  intended  for  our  Appendix,  and  mall  be 
confidered  very  foon.  We  may  juft  add,  that  Dr.  Roxburgh 
has  found  a  fpecies  of  the  Swietenia,  the  genus  to  which  the 
mahogahi  belongs,  highly  tonic,  and  equalling  in  virtue  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

■i 

Dramatic  Pieces  from  the  German'.      Svo.  4$.  Boards.     Ca- 
dell.     1792. 

*T*  H  E  German  Theatre  has,  for  fome  time,  engaged  the 
*•  attention  of  Englilh  readers  :  it  was  untrodden  ground  i 
characters,  manners  and  incidents  were  new,  nor  were  the 
more  pathetic  fentimental  dramas  lefs  feductive  or  interefting, 
than  the  tragedies  wildly  horrible  or  unexpectedly  fublime. 
The  pieces  before  us  are  of  the  former  caft,  not  fufficiently 
full  of  either  plot  or  incident  for  our  ftage,  yet  pleafing, 
tender,  and  attractive. 

The  Sifter  is  written  by  Goethe,  author  of  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter.  It  turns  on  oiie  fimple  incident;  William  was  hi 
love  with  Charlotte,  who  on  her  death-bed  bequeathed  to  his 
care  her  daughter  Mariane.  Not  willing  to  leave  the  little 
orphan  to  thofe  who  might  be  lefs  attentive  to  her,  he  edu- 
cates her  as  his  filler ;  and,  though  in  indigent  circumftances, 
{he  mares  his  little  pittance.  Charlotte's  daughter  foon  occu- 
pies the  mother's  place  in  his  affeclions,  and  the  tender  Ma- 
riane feels  for  her  fuppofed  brother  more  than  the  tendernefs 
of  a  lifter.  In  this  fituation  (lie  is  addrefled  by  Fabrice,  td 
whom  William  is  under  obligations  ;  and  the  little  embarrafl- 
ments,  which  each,  from  different  views,  feels,  forms  the 
intereft  of  the  drama.  We  fhall  felect  one  fcene :  it  is  after 
fhe  has  eonfented  that  Fabrice  mall  fpeak  to  her  fuppofed 
brother. 

'  Mariane.  Dear  brother,  forgive  me,  forgive  me,  I  intreat 
thee.  You  are  angry,  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  fo.  I  have  a&ed 
foolifhly— I  am  ftrangely  perplexed. 

1  William.  (Compojing  himfelf.)   What  is  the  matter,  child  ? 

'  Mar.  Would  to  God,  1  could  tell  you.  —  My  head  is  in  fuch 
confufion, — Fabrice  wants  to  marry  me,  and  I — 

'   Will.   (Somewhat  fevere.)   Speak  out,  you  have  eonfented  ? 

'  Mar.  No,  not  for  the  world  !  Never,  never  will  I  marry 
him,  I  cannot  marry  him; 

'   Will.  Wiiat  a  different  account  this  is. 

'  Mar.  Surprising  indeed  !  Why  you  are  quite  unkind,  bro- 
ther;  1  would  willingly  leave  you,  and  wait  for  a  more  favour- 
able hour,  but  I  mult  eafe  my  heart  at  once.  Once  for  all,  I 
cannot  marry  Fabrice*  1 

*  Willi 
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*  Will,    (fifing  and  taking  be?  by  the  hand.)  How,  Mariane  ? 

€  Mar.  He  was  htre,  and  fuid  fo  many  things,  and  madefo  ma- 
ny roprefenuuons,  that  I  imagined,  it  might  be  poflible.  He 
was  fo  urgent,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  I  bid  him  fpeak  with  you.^- 
Hc  took  it  as  a  mark  of  my  confent,  and  that  inftant  I  felt,  that 
it  coulJ  norbe. 

■   Will.   He  has  been  with  .me. 

'  Mar.  1  intreat,  I  conjure  you,  by  all  the  love  I  feel  for  you, 
by  all  the  love  you  bear  to'  me,  remonftrate  with  him,  fet  all 
again  to  right.-. 

«  mil.  (Afide:)  Gracious  God  ! 

*  Mar.  L|q  not  be.  angry.  Neither  muft  he  be  angr, .  We 
will   again   live  together  as  before,  and   fo  on,  for  ever. — For 

"  with  (hee  alonecrtn  I  live,   with  thee  alone  will  I  live.     It  has  al- 
ways lain  latent. in  my  foul,  this  occurrence  hath  at  laft  roufed  it, 
forcibly  roufed  it. — Thee  1  love,  and  thee  only. 
'   Will.  Mariane! 

*  Mar.  Beftof  brpthers !  The  laft  few  minutes— I  cannot  tell 
you,  what  a  confufed  hurry  there  has  been  in  my  heart.  'Tis 
with  me,  as  lately  at  the  fire  in  the  market-place;  all  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  till  at  once  it  raifed  up  the  roof,  and 
the 'whole  houfe  burft  into  "flames.     Leave  me  not,  drive  me  not 

'from  thee,   O  ray  brother. 

1  Will.  Things  cannot  always  remain  as  at  prefent. 
1  *  Mar.  'Tis  that,  which  grieves  me  fo  ! — With  pleafure  I  will 
give  you  my  word,  never  to  marry,  always  to  care  for  you  ;  yes, 
always1. —  On  the  floor  above  us  dwells  an  old  bachelor,  with  his 
maiden  fitter; —  'tis  Whimfical — Often,  in  my  moft  chearful  mo- 
ments, 1  reflected  upon  the  time  when  I  (hall  become  fo  old  and 
ihrivelled — well,  if  only  we  two  remain  together. 

*  Will.  (His  hand  upon  bis  heart,  half  afide.)  O  my  heart,  if 
thou  endure  this,  againft  what  emotion  wilt  thou  not  be  proof! 

*  Mar.  You,  I  fear,  cannot  think  as  I  do,  fome  day  or  other 
you  will  take  a  wife ;  and  I  (hall  be  grieved  at  it,  however  I  (hall 
be  difpofed  to  love  her. — No  one  loves  you  as  I  do,  none  can  fo 
love  you. 

1   Will.  (endeavouring  to  fpeak.) 

*  Mar.  You  are  always  fo  referved,  and  I,  I  am  always  on  the 
point  of  difclofing  my  whole  mind,  without  daring  to  do  it.  God 
be  praifed,  chance  has  at  laft  fet  my  tongue  at  liberty. 

*  Will.  No  more,   Mariane. 

*  Mar.  Do  not  ftop  me,  let  me  fay  all  !  Afterwards  I  will  go 
back  to  the  kitchen,  and  fit  down  quietly  to  my  work,  for  days 
together  ;  only  now  and  thco  call  a  look  at  you,  as  much  as  to 
fay,  well,  you  know. 

C  R.  N.  Ar.  (VII.)  Feb.  1793.  L  The 
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The  Converfation  of  a  Father  with  his  Children  is  fcaftety 
dramatic  :  it  is  rather  a  dialogue,  but  it  difplays  much  acute- 
nefs  of  difquiiltion  on  fome  intricate  queitions. — Let  us  take 
one  of  the  fhorteft  examples. 

c  The  Do£tor  faid  the  fellow  was  very  ill;  yet  he  was  not 
without  hopes  of  curing  him. 

*  Father.  That  will  be  doing  him  a  bad  piece  of -fcrvice. 

c  Diderot,  the  Son.  And  into  the  bargain,  doing  a  very  bad 
a&ion. 

'  DoB.  A  bad  action?  I  mould  be  glad. to.  hear  your  .reafons 
-for  thatqpinion,  if  you  pleafe  ? 

'  Diderot,  the  So*.  My  reafons  are,  that,,  I. think,  there  ar» 
villians  enough iin  the  world,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  detain 
fuch  as  are  about  to  leave  it. 

«  Doft.  My  bufinefs  is  to  cure,  not  to  judge  him.  I  will  cure 
him,  becaufe  that  is  my  trade  ;  the  magistrates  may  afterwards 
have  him  hanged,  fince  that  h  theirs. 

'  Diderot,  the  Sen.  But,  Doctor,  there  is  a.  calling  common  to 
every  good,  citizen,  to  you  as  well  as  me,  and  that  is,  \o  exert 
ourfelves  to. the  utmolt  in  the  fervice  of  the  public.  New  I  .  c:.n 
never  conceive  what  good  can  be  done  to  the  public,  by  preferv- 
ing  the  live  of  a  criminal,  from  whom  the  laws  would  have  fre^d 
us  in  a  Ihort  time. 

'  Dot!.  But,  pray,  who  is  to  pronounce  hirri.a  crjminal  h  -Am  I  ? 

«   Diderot,  the  Son.   No  ;  but  his  acljons. 

*  Doit.  And  who  is  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  his  actions?  Am  I  ? 
«  Diderot,  the  Son.  No,  Doc"tor,  but    permit  me   to   alter  the 

cafe  a  little :  let  us  fuppofe  a  criminal,  whofe  crimes  arc  notori- 
ous, to  be  taken  ill;  you  are  called:  you  go  in  a  hurry  ;  the 
curtains  are,  undrawn,  and  you  difcover  a  Cartouche,  or  Njvet. 
Would  you  cure  either  of  them? 

«  Dr.  Biffei,  after  hefitating  a  moment,  anfvvered  refolu;efy, 
that  he  would  ;  he  wouldforget  the  name  of  his  patient,  and  on- 
ly concern  himfelf  about  his  difeafe,  it  being  that  alone  upon 
which  he  had  any  right  to  decide  ;  for,  if  he  were  to  go  one  .Hep 
farther,  there  was  no  knowing  where  to  ftop.  If  it  were  nec$f- 
fary  that  an  examination  into  the  conduct,  and  morals  of  a  patient 
fhould  precede  a  phyfician's  prefcription,  men's  lives  would  feon 
become  }he  vidums  of  ignorance,  paffion,  and  prejudice.  What 
you  apply  to  Nivet?  a  Moliriift  would  apply  to  a  Janfeniit,  and  a 
Papiftto  a  Proteftant.  If  you  keep  me  from  Cartouche's  bed,  a 
fanatic  will  drive  me  from  that  of  an  Atheiil.  It  gives  us  trou- 
ble enough  to  fix  the  dofe  of  our  medicine,  witheut  fubmitting 
to  the  drudgery  of  determining  whether  the  meafure  of  our  pati- 
ent's fins  allows  us  to  employ  our  remedies  or  not.' 

'  The 
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The  cpnverfiition  is  purfued  fomewhat  farther,  but  wc  have 
room  for  no  more.  Perhaps  every  confeientious  medical  pian 
will  agree  with  the  Doctor  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  thofe  cafes  which 
the  confciencc  will  decide,  without  being  always  able  to  an- 
fwer  the  id  Tons.  Is  this  a  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a  moral 
fenfe  ?  we  think  not :  it  is  a  decifion  from  the  feelings ;  a 
proof  of  a  benevolent  heart,  which  hurries  to  do  good,  with- 
out examining  or  caring  whether  reafon  will  fupport  the  pro- 
priety of  the  conduct. 

The  Set  of  Horfes  is  a  more  regular  comedy,  full  of  inci- 
dent, and  highly  pleafant.  The  Barpnefs  is  a  lady,  whofe 
tafte  is  refined,  at  lead  in  her  own  opinion,  and  it  leads  her 
into  the  moil  extravagant  abfurdities.  She  intends  to  marry 
her  daughter  to  Count  de  Rheitbahn,  but  the  young  lady  pre- 
fers Major  Reinberg,  a  man  of  little  family  and  no  fortune. 
The  Major  has  gained  the  father's  heart  by  a  prefent  of  a 
brace  of  excellent  Hungarian  greyhounds,  and  at  laft  engages 
his  rival,  Count  de  Rheitbahn,  to  wave  his  pretenfions  to  the 
hdy  by  a  prefent  of  a  fet  of  Tranfylvanian  horfes.  A  Count 
Louis  de  Narcifle,  a  delicate  petit  maitre  from  Paris,  while 
Paris  contained  humanized  beings,  the  friend  of  Rhertbahfl, 
add  greatly  to  the  humour  of  the  piece. — We  ihall  add  one 
fcene  from  this  play   alfo. 

■  KarciJJe.  At  laft,  thank  heaven  !  we  have  got  through  that 
execrable  dinner. — 1  would  rather  have  added  500  louis  more  to 
rny  debts  than  have  come  to  this  barbarous  ho.ufe. 

*  Captain.  Things  are  not  quite  cemme  il/auty  to  be  fure;  but 
fuch  as  they  were,  they  were  given  with  welcome. 

*  Narcijfe.  That  welcome  is  the  very  Devil — But  what's  wel- 
come without  any  thing  to  eat?  The  difhes  were  fo  abominably 
drefled,  that,  if  my  appetite  had  not  been  fpoiled  by  the  very 
fight  of  them,  I  (hould  be  hungrier  now  than  when  I  fat  down  to 
table.  Then  the  ilink  of  that  vile  frankincenfe,  the  braying  of 
that  mufic,  and  the  trampling  of  thofe  lavages  of  fervants, 
bouncing  about,  with  their  red  locks  and  blouzy  faces,  like  fire- 
works in  a  rejoicing  day— fplafhing  foup,  overturning  plates, 
and  tumbling  over  one  another.  The  miferable  jokes  of  that 
vulgar  Baron,  and  the  tirefome  apologies  of  his  ridiculous  wife- 
altogether  made  up  fuch  a  fcene  as  my  nerves  were  perfectly  un- 
equal to.  One  muft  be  a  Co/Tack,  and  have  ilarv'd  through  a 
campaign,  to  reliih  fuch  a  dinner. 

*  Captain.  You  are  too  delicate  in  thofe  matters,  Count;  much, 
too  delicate  indeed. 

*  Nareijfe.  So  the  people  of  this  country  always  tell  as  who 
come  from  the  dtliees  dt  Paris.  But  you  Edelfee,  who  have  beea 
in  France,  have  you  patience  to  dine  here  fometimes  i 

Li  ?  Captain, 
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'  Captain.  Very  often,  and  I  know  no  houfe  where  I  am  hap- 
pier. 

*  NarciJJe.  Oh  !  pour  cela,  you  may  have  reafon.  You  foldiers 
muft  always  be  in  love  ;  and  the  Major  and  you  come  here,  I 
{uppofe,  pour  badintr  un  peu  with  the  Baronefs  and  her  danghter. 

■  Captain.  Who,  I  ?   with  the  Baronefs  ? 

'  NarciJJe.  Why,  to  fay  truth,  that  would  require  nerves  too; 
but  the  girl,  though  mockingly  aukward,  is  tolerably  handfome  ; 
and  the  Major's  attentions  to  her  were  too  marked  to  be  miftaken. 

*  Captain.  That  may  very  well  be.; — but  the  Major  is  a  little 
too  late. 

'  NarciJJe.  Not  at  all,  rather  a  little  too  early.  My  own  cou- 
fin  Reitbahn  is  likely  to  play  an  enviable  part  here. 

*  Captain.  Why,  to  fay  truth,  'tis  an  odd  match  for  a  man 
of  his  fortune ;   but  there  is  no  time  for  his  withdrawing  now. 

«  NarciJJe.  I  have  fome  regard  for  him  as  my  relation,  and 
would  fave  him  from  this  match  if  I  could.  I  wifh  I  had  known 
a  little  fooner  the  carte  du  pays  here.  This  brute  of  a  Baron, 
who  has  the  affurance  to  call  me  plain  Narcifle  with  an  air  of  fa- 
miliarity, and  fputters  at  Paris  with  his  mouth  full  of  greafy  foup. 
— But  for  this  time  there  is  no  help.  11  faut  hurler  avec  les  loups. 
I  hope  we  fhail  meet  in  town,  and  if  he  fpeaks  to  me  there,  I 
fhall  know  how  to  treat  him..' 

Thefe  three  dramas,  in  very  different  ftyles,  may  be  in- 
tended as  a  fpecimen  of  a  larger  collection.  We  truft  that 
they  are  fo  ;  and  we  fhall  with  pleafure  receive  the  rude  fter- 
ling  ore,  from  a  nation  whofe  conceptions  are  bold  and  ori- 
ginal, though  not  polifhed  with  the  niceft  (kill,  or  always 
prefented  in  the  moil  beautiful  forms. 


A] 
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RT.  IX.  On  the  Conversion  of  the  Subftance  of  a  Bird 
into  a  hard  fatty  matter.  In  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Sneyd, 
Efq;  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — This  bird  was  found 
in  a  pond,  and  had  probably  been  concealed  in  the  mud ;  but 
the  time  in  which  the  change  was  produced  is  not  known. 
Like  the  bodies  raifed  from  the  Ccemetrie  des  Innocens,  it 
was  converted  into  a  fatty  matter,  refembling  fpermaceti. 

Art.  X.  An  Account  of  the  remarkable  Effects  of  a  Ship- 
wreck on  the  Mariners  5  with  Experiments  and  Obfervations 
on  the  Influence  of  Immerfion  in  frefh  and  fait  Water,  hot 
and  cold,  on  the  Powers  of  the  living  Body.  By  James 
Carrie,  of  Liverpool,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  at  Edinburgh.     Communicated  by  Thomas  Perci- 

yal, 
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val,  M.   D.  F.   R.  S. — A  circumflance,  apparently  Angular 
gave  occafion   to  the  experiments  before  us.     An  American 
flrip  was  cult  away,  and  the  greateit  part  of  the  crew  ftuck  to 
the  wreck   till  they  were   taken  off  by  boats,  about  23  hours 
after  the  accident  happened.      In    this   interval    three,    the 
itrongeft  and  moft  healthy  of  the  crew,  died,  the  matter,  a 
paffenger,  who  had  been  mailer  of    another   fhip,    and  the 
cook.      The  latter  was  low-fpirited,  and  defponded  from  the 
beginning;  the  two  former  had  fecured  places  on  the  wreck 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  water.     The   night  was  cold,  with 
Tain  and  fleet,  and  they  feem  to  have  fuffered  from  their  pre- 
eminence, for  the  man  lcall  affected  was  almoft  wholly  im- 
merfed  in  fea-water.     Sea-water  is  not  only  warmer,  but  the 
circulation  is  better  preferved  in  bodies  immerfed  in  it,  than 
in  thofe  covered  with  frefh  water  :  the  alternations  of  wet 
and  dry,  with  the  cold,  produced  by  evaporation,  mull  alfo 
have  had  a  confiderable  effect.     Dr.  Currie,  whofe  curiofity 
was  excited  by  thefe  events,  tried  a  feries  of  experiments,  to 
afcertain  the  effects  of  immerfion  in  fait  water.     There  is  one 
circumflance,    in  experiments  of   this  kind,   of  which  Dr. 
Currie  is  not   aware.      If    a    thermometer,  for   inllance,  is 
brought  by  artificial  heat  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  in 
putting  it  into  the  mouth,  it  will  fall  2  or  3  degrees.     The 
finking  of  the  mercury,  confequently,  in  the  following  ex- 
periments, is  not  uncommon.     A  man  was  immerfed  in  fait 
water  of  440,  and  the  thermometer,  which  had  been  brought 
to  I  Co0  funk  rapidly  on  being  put  into  his  mouth,  till  it  ft 
at  87°:  after  1?.  minutes  it  role  to  03  ,  five  degrees  below  his 
former  heat.     In  this  experiment,  Dr.  Currie  fuppofes  that 
the  generating  procefs  of  heat  was  going  on  more  rapidly 
than  ufual ;  but  without  foundation.     The  mercury  funk,  as 
it  ufually  does,  and  was  12'  in  rifiug  to  a  heat  50  below  the 
natural  heat :  the  confequenee  then  was,  that,  in  reality,  the 
heat  was  decreafing  the  whole  time.     After  taking  the  man 
out  of  the  water,  and  cxpofmg  him  to  the  air,  the  mercury 
Hill  funk  lower ;  nor  is  this  extraordinary,  but  on  the  fuppo- 
tition  that  tiie  power  of  generating  heat  had  not  only  been 
increaled,  but   had  continued  in  the  fame  increaflng  ftat<\ 
YVc  may  add  an  ufeful  fact  from  our  author  ;  that  the  heft 
method  of  counteracting  cold,  is  to  apply  a  bladder  with  hot 
r  to  the  fcrobiculus  cordis. 
The  two  fubicqucnt    experiments  are  equally   ( 
and  that  with  the  warm  water  is  alfo  doubtful;  for,  in  any 
Ctuati'Mi,  tiie  mercury  will  fall  a  little  when  the  thermometer 
is  put  into  the  mouth.     The  fact,  we  have  often  expericne 
though  the  reafon  \rc  have  not  difcorcrtd*     A  coiducf* 

L  3  tht 
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the  flomach  was  attended  with  a  rapid  fall  of  the  mercury  j 
but  the  coldnefs  at  the  circle,  where  the  air  and  water  meet, 
is  not  uncommon  either  in  the  warm  or  cold  bath.  We  can- 
not follow  our  author  in  his  conclufions,  while  his  facts  are 
not  eftablifhed.  Conftant  immerfion  in  fait  water  is  undoubt- 
edly fafer  than  in  frcfh  water,  or  than  alternations  of  wet  and 
dry  in  any  fluid. 

Art.  XI.  A  Meteorological  Journal,  principally  relating  to 
atmofpherical  Electricity,  kept  at  Knightfbridge,  from  the 
9th  of  May,  1790,  to  the  8th  of  May,  .1791.  By  Mr.  John 
Read  ;  communicated  by  Richard  Henry  Alexander  Bennet, 
Efq;  F.  R.  S.— We  have  formerly  commended  our  author's 
plan,  and  hear,  with  regret  that  he  means  to  leave  obferva- 
tions  of  this  kind.  Thofe  before  us,  it  is  impoffible  to  abridge, 
but  part  of  the  conclufion  we  may  tranfcrihe. 

*  It  appears,  by  comparing  the  monthly  account  of  this  year 
with  that  of  the  preceding^  that  there  has  been  a  confiderable 
difproportion  in  the  electrical  pofitive  ilate  of  the  atmofphere,  but 
which,  when  duly  weighed,  will  not  appear  fo  very  great  as  it 
now  does.  For  when  it  is  confidered,  that  in  the  preceding  year 
there  were  73  days  in  which  weak  figns  only  of  the  ele&ric  fluid 
were  obferved,  that  feven  days  were  deflitute  of  electric  flgris  ; 
aria  that  that  kind  of  weather  in  which  very  weak  fign?  of  atmof- 
pherical electricity  could  be  obtained,  is  now  found,  by  a  mere 
fenfible  electrometer  than  was  at  that  time  ufed,  to  be  always  po- 
fitively  electrified,  it  will,  I  prefume,  diminish  the  apparent  dif- 
proportion. And  as  for  the  remaining  difference,  I  alfo  attiibute 
a  good  deal  of  it  to  the  accuracy  of  my  prefent  mode  of  obtaining 
atmofpherical  electricity,  with  a  more  complete  apparatus  ;  by 
which  1  have  been  able  to  collect  the  electric  fluid,  in  fufficient 
quantity  to  afcertain  the  kind  which  predominates  in  the  atmo- 
fphere, even  in  its  weakeft  Mate.  I  have  therefore,  found  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  fix  the  kind  of  electricity  that  the  aqueous  vapours 
in  the  air  were  charged  with  in  each  day  throughout  the  year. 

'  From  repeated  obfervations  and  long  experience,  I  am  per- 
fectly fatisfied  that  the  aqueous  vapours,  fufpended  in  the  a:r,  are 
conftantly  electrified  ;  requiring  only  the  acid  of  a  proper  col- 
lector, to  render  the  effects  of  their  electricity  at  all  times  fenfi- 
ble.  And  for  this  reafon,  there  may  be  juilly  laid  to  be,  an, 
electrical  atmofphere  within  our  aeiial  atmofphere. 

*  During  a  courfe  of  moderate  weather,  the  electricity  of  the 
atmofphere  is  invariably  pofitive;  and  exhibits  a  flux  and  re-flux, 
which  gen.era.Hy  caufes.it  to  increafe  and  decreafe  twice  in  every 
twenty  four  hoars.  The  moments  of  its  greateft  force  are  about 
two  or  three  hours  after  the  riling,  and  fome  time  before  and  after 
the  felling,  of  the  funj  thofe -when  it  is  weakeft,  are  from  mid- 
day 
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day  to  about  four  o'clock.  The  periodical  cleclricity  of  the  at- 
mofphere  feems  to  be  manifeftly  influenced  by  beat  and  cold* 
Hence  it  plainly  appears,  why  we  always  find  warm  fmall  rain  to 
be  but  weakly  electrified  ;  when  cold  rain,  which  falls  in  large 
drops,  is  the  moft  intenfely  eleftrified  of  any.' 
•  We  hare  chofen  to  feleft  thefe  facls,  in  our  author's  own 
words,  that  wc  may,  qt  fome  future  time,  conneft  them  with 
others,  which  will  lead  to  important  conclufions.  At  prefent, 
the  whole  would  extend  too  far. 

Art.  XII.  Further  Objervations  on  the  Procefs  for  convert- 
ing caft,  into  malleable  Iron.  In  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Bed- 
does,  M.  D.  to  Sirjofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — This  fecond 
article  elucidates  fome  parts  of  the  former,  and  adds  to  our 
knowledge.  The  chief  objects  of  thefe  new  experiments  were 
to  afcertain,  whether  any  elaftic  fluids  were  generated  in  the 
procefs,  as  well  as  to  examine  their  nature  ana  variation.  In- 
flammable, fixed,  and  hepatic  airs'  were,  at  different  periods,  ex- 
tricated; inflammable  air  at  a  very  low  degree  of  heat.  The  action 
of  atmofpheric  air,  our  author  thinks,  is  injurious  ;  for,  though 
it  bums  the  charcoal,  the  moft  difficult  of  thofe  heterogeneous 
bddies  to  be  feparatcd,  it  converts  much  iron  into  finery  cin- 
der.    The  following  remarks  we  Ihall  tranferibe. 

*  It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  principles  of  any  art,  without 
irpmediaicly  improving  the  practice,  or  opening  a  profpett  of  fu- 
ture improvement.     The  preced  ng  obfervations  may  fervc  to  di» 
red  attempts  to  render  the  metallurgy  of  iron  lefs  difficult,  labo- 
rious, and  exptrnfive.      For,   1.  If  a  quantity  of  oxygene,  nearly 
fufficicnt  to  burn  the  charcoal,  could  be  chymically  combined  with 
the  call  iron,   th:  opeiation  would  confume  lefs  fuel,  and  would 
not  require  fo  long  a  time.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  if 
the  ores  of  iron,  containing  inaoganefe,  owe  any   part  of  their 
value  to  this  circumftance.     1.  If  it  could  be  contrived  to  apply 
a  futlicient  heat  to  large  quantities  of  iron  in  clofe  veffels,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  to  agitate  them  fufficieutly,  the  lofs  in  conversion 
would   not,  perhaps,  exceed  ten  in   an  hundred.      3.  The  im- 
portant objcc\  of  convening  Britilh  iron  into  Itcel,  may  poffibly 
be  attained  by  following  up  reflections  fuggefted  by  the  foregoing 
experiments.     When  the  oxygene  has  been  feparatcd  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,    there  will  remain  the  charcoal  and   iron,    the 
conflituent  parts  of  fleel.     Perhaps  the  materials,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  the  procefs,  may  be  fo  nearly  approaching  to  fteel  as  to 
be  eafily  convertible.     The  mafs  will  contain  alfo  a  quantity  of 
fulphur,  on  which,   perhaps,   the  difficulty  of  making  good  Heel 
from  our  iron  depends.     But  this  difficulty,  I  am  perfuaded,  will 
not  be  infupcrabie.' 

L  4  Art. 
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Art.  XIII.  Continuation  of  a- Paper  on  the  Production  of 
Light  and  Heat  from  different  Bodies.  By  Mr.  Thomas 
"\\Tedgwood ;  communicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P- 
R.  S. —  Experiments  of  this  kind,  if  begun  and  purfued 
with  a  proper  plan,  may  be  highly  ufeful :  thofe  before  us  are 
too  miscellaneous,  and  the  explanations  very  frequently  erro- 
neous. A  blackened  filver  cylinder  begins  to  mine,  in  two-, 
thirds  of  the  time  a  polifhed  one  requires  in  the  fame  heat ; 
but,  after  being  removed  from  the  crucible,  it  continued  to 
(hine  only  two-thirds  •  of  the  time  that  the  other  emitted 
light.  The  experiment  does  not  fucceed  with  blackened 
earthen-ware  •,  and  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  black- 
ened cylinder  is  really  hotter ;  but  it  ought  to  be  repeated  with 
more  care  and  farther  precautions.  In  another  experiment, 
air,  heated  to  a  degree  fufiicicnt  to  raife  gold  to  a  red  heat, 
was  itfelf  not  luminous  •,  but  even  here,  it  does  not  appear, 
whether  one  or  fucceffive  blafts  of  air  were  required  for  this 
purpofe.  It  feems,  that  fucceffive  blafts  were  requisite  -,  and, 
when  we  confider  alfo  the  different  capacities  of  bodies  for 
heat,  we  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  the  red  hot  gold  was  hotter 
than  any  given  blaft  of  air,  even  without  attending  to  the 
decompofition  of  the  air.  Gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron; 
blackened  over,  and  expofed  to  equal  heat,  became  luminous 
in  the  fame  order ;  but  iron  retained  the  bright  colour  longed. 

Art.  XIV.  A  Narrative  of  the  Earthquake  felt  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  neighbouring  counties,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1792.  In  a  Letter  from  Edmund  Turner,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  to 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — Thefe  accounts  contain  no 
very  new  or  remarkable  facts.  The  earthquake  feems  to  have 
proceeded  in  the  fame  tracts  as  thofe  of  1703  and  1750,  con- 
firming Mr.  Mechel's  opinion  that  the  fame  places  are  fubject 
to  the  return  of  earthquakes  at  different  intervals,  coming 
from  one  and  the  fame  point  of  the  compafs.  This  pro- 
ceeded from  weft  to  eaft  from  Derby  mire,  through  Lincoln, 
and  a  part  of  Cambridgefhire. 

Art.  XV.  Experiments  made  with  the  View  of  decom- 
pounding fixed  Air,  or  carbonic  Acid.  By  George  Pearfon, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S. — Dr.Pearfon's  experiments  are  always  interefl- 
ing,  and  feldom  fail  of  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  important 
facts.  •'  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Tennanr,  who  analyzed  the 
carbonic  aqid,  and,  by  taking  away  the  refpirable  air,  re-pro- 
duced charcoal,  aftonifhed  the  chemical  world.  In  relating 
them,  we  fufpended  our  judgment ;  for,  though  M.  Lavoifiex- 
had  fhewxi,  that  charcoal  with  refpirable  air,  might  be  almoft 
wholly  converted  into  fixed  air,  yet  many  doubts  of  the  real 
fouice  of  that  fixed  air  kad  ariien,  and  various  caufes  of  the 

-  black; 
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black  matter,  found  by  the  analyfia  of  Mr.  Tennant,  might  be 
fuggdlcd*.  Charcoal  and  phofphoric  acid  were  produced  by 
ying  phofphorus  to  red  hot  marble;  the  phofphorus,  lie 
fuppofed,  attracted  the  rcfpirable  part  of  the  fixed  air  in  the 
m .irble,  and  became  an  acid,  which  combined  with  the  earth, 
leaving  the  charcoal  in  fts  ufual  (late.  The  fuppofed  afiinities, 
however,  by  which  this  change  was  effected,  had  not  been 
the  quantity  of  fixed  air  that  disappeared, 
examined  with  a  view  of  afecrtaining  how  far  it  agreed  with 
that  of '  the  charcoal  difcovered,  Dr.  Pearfon,  with  equal 
ability,  accuracy,  and  induAfy,  has  fupplied  the  deficient  Heps, 
and,  wc  think,  beyond  a  d  tbliflietl  the  analyfis  of  tlie 

carbonic  aeiJ.  Dr.  Pearfon  firfl  fucceeded  with  mild  fofhl  al- 
kali, joined  to  phofphorus  ;  afterwards  with  the  mild  ve- 
getable alkali,   and  different  earths  in  the  fame  fl 

One  pafl'age,  in  this  article,  deferves  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. It  is  a  diil every  of  a  new  fulminating  powder.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  grains  of  de-arated  calcareous  earth  with  60 
grains  of  phofphorus,  by  means  of  heat.  On  breaking  the 
tube,  30  grains  of  blackifh  and  white  powder  were  found  at 
the  bottom  :  above  that,  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  inches,  was  a 
rofe-coloured  powder,  which,  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  be- 

ie  of  a  reddifh  brown.  Above  this  was  the  quick-lime, 
fcarcely  altered,  but  with  an  alliaceous  fmeil,  like  the  re: 
the  powder.  The  reddifh  powder  exploded  on  the  tongue; 
and  a  few  grains,  thrown  into  cold  water,  did  not  aiflblve  or 
turn  black,  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  emitted  ajr-bubbles,  which 
rofc  to  the  furface,  and  then  burft  and  exploded,  producing  a 
white  circular  cloud,  which  id  afcending  expanded  gradually, 
till  it  burft  in  the  air — It  then  left  a  fediment  which  wa% 
phofphoric  feleuite  and  lime.     In  hot  v.  .plodes  more 

rapidly :  the  air,  mentioned,  is  phofphoric,  and,  in  this 
way,  phofphoric  air  is  obtained  more  eaiily  than  in  any  other 
method.  The  powder  is  a  combination  of  phofphorus  and 
lime,  and  may  pe  ftyled  fulminating  hepar  of  phofphorus. 

Art.  XVI.  Obfervations  on  the  Atmofpheres  of  Venus  and 
the  Moon,  their  refpective  Denfities,  perpendicular  Heights, 
and  the  Twilight  occalioued  by  them.  By  John  Jerome 
iichroeter,  ITq;  of  Lilienthal,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Bremen. 
Tranflated  from  the  German.  — It  is  not  hitherto  confidcrcd 
as  certain,  whether  Venus  is  furroumled  by  any  atmofphere  : 
rvcrs  fuppofie  that  theft  il  nenr-,  and,  though  M. 
Schroeti  nations  do  u<  I  "xiilence  indifpu- 

tably,  yet  they  render  it  highly  probable.  The  iirlt  reafon   1 
induced  him  to  tiiink  thai  \TenUfi  was  not  without  this  iv.rround- 
ing  mediujn,  wa*  the  ilriking  diminution  of  light  noticed  on  the 
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planet  in  its  various  V  hafes,  from  its  exterior  limb  towards  the 
inner  edge  of  its-  illuminated  furface.  It  was  confirmed  by 
the  following  fc'bfervatio'n. 

'   On  the  9'ih  of  March,   1790,  immediately  after  furs- fet,  and 
till  6h.  45',  I  faw  Venus  with   a   (Seven- 'cet  refleclcr..  ing 

74,95,  and  ti6i  times,  very  diftinftly,.  and  uncommonly.  lplehaid. 
The.  fouthern  cufp  did  not  appear,  precifely.of  its'ufnal  .circular 
fo'rm',  bu:  a^   i;  reprefented,  infleaed' in  the'  fh>pe   of  a 

hook  beyond  the  -luminous  fcrni-circlc -into. the  dork  hemifphere 
cf.tbe   planet.      This,   however,^  after,  my  for.  vations, 

was  not  nsw  to  me':-  but  afar  more  rffi-kinar  phc  ,  which 

I  had  never  feea  before,  excited  my  admuancn,  -na  particular 
attention.  The  northern  cufp  was  terminated  in  theTanie  narrow 
tapering  manner  as  the  fouthern,  hut  did  not  extend";  in  its  bright 
Juminous  ftate  into  the  dark  hemifphere.     Frp;r  ,,v- 

, ,  the  light  of  whL-h,'  though  gradually  fading,  was  yet  of 
fufficient  bright nefc,  a  ilreak  of  gllmmeiir.g  bjuiih'Tigh-t  proceeded 
into  the  dark  hemifphere,  which,  though  intermittent  as  to  in- 
tensity, was  yet  permanent  as  to  duration,  and  although  very 
faint,  could  yet   be  plainly  feen  with  both  .e-mentic: 

magnifyingjpowers.     Like  the  luminous  line  then  feen'  on  Sat' 
its  light  feemed   to 'twin  Isle   in    various  detached  points,  and  ap- 
peared throughout   not   only  very  faint,   when  compared  with  the 
light  at  the  point  of  the  cufp,   but  alfo  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  of 
iaintnefs,  verging  towards  a  pale  greyifh  hue. 

£  The  limb  of  the  planet  at  this  ftna.11  part  of  its  dark  moiety, 
appeared  with  as  faint  a  light,  and  compared  with  the  extremity 
of  the  fouthern  cufp,  as  pale  as  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon  three 
days  before  and  after  the  new  moon,  when  it/is  faintly  illuminated 
by  the  reflected  rays  from,  the  earth  :  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
toward  the  father  extremity,  where  it  was  actually  inflected,  ac- 
cording to  the  circular  limb  of  the  dark  hemifphere,  its  light  va- 
nifhed  into  a  pale  bluifh  tint,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  more 
vivid  light  of  the  luminous  hemifphere  dwindles  away  towards 
the  terminating  border,  and  the  extremeties  of  the  cufps.' 

Our  author  afterwards  afcertained,  very  diftincHy,  that  the 
fouthern  cufp  projeded  fomewhat  into  the  dark  hemifphere, 
and  that  the  very  narrow  Itreak  of  bluifh  light  from  the  north- 
ern one,  though  faint,  yet  permanent,  extended  feveral  degrees 
into  the  dark  hemifphere  of  the  planet.  It  feems  to  be  thus 
efta'olifhed,'  that  the  illuminated  limb  of  Venus  exceeds  the 
femi-circle  :  but  it  is  ftill  doubtful,  whether  this  proceeds  from, 
die  refra&ion  of  an  atmofphere,  though  it  probably  does  fo^ 
There  are  certainly  many  arguments  againft  its  being  light 
reflected  from  mountains,  and  our  author  has  much  reafon  for 
litppofing  it  to  be  a  twilight.    The  extent  of  this  twilight  is 

compute^ 
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computed  at  -t%lT  parts  of  the  diameter  of  the  planet.  1 
twilight  of  Venus  is  probably  nearly  equal  in  extent,  therefore, 
to  that  on  our  globe,  and  confequently  the  denier  part  of  its 
atmofphere  capable  of  refracting  the  light  cannot  be  much 
lower.  It  is  eilimated  in  this  paper  at  2526  toifes  in  height: 
it  feems  greatly  to  exceed  the  higheft  mountains,  which  our 
author  calculates  to  be  nearly  6  times  as  high  as  the  higheft 
point  of  the  Andes.  This  calculation  is,  however,  on  very 
doubtful  principles.  Some  observations  on  the  atmofphere  of 
the  moon  arc  added,  for  M.  Schroetcr  has  fliown  that  very 
probably,  an  atmofphere  furrounds  our  Satellite.  He  efta- 
blifhes  this  fatt  by  appearances  fimilar  to  thofe  explained  fo 
fully  in  his  obfervations  on  Venus.  But  the  atmofphere  is 
lower,  and  its  refracting  denfity  feems  not  to  exceed  226 
toifes:  the  twilight  is  notwithstanding  more  luminous  than 
the  light  reflected  from  the  earth  on  the  dark  part  of  the 
moon.  The  height  of  the  lunar  atmofphere  it  mult  be  obvious, 
is  uncertain;  for  it  can  only  be  afcertained  to  that  degree  of 
denfity  which  refracts  move  light  than  the  moon  receives 
from  this  planet.  Yet  the  calculation  receives  fome  fupport 
from  this  drcumftance,  that  an  atmofphere  producing  a  twi- 
light of  the  extent  mentioned,  will  well  admit  of  our  explain- 
ing why  different  planets  do  not  appear  double,  when  im- 
merging  behind  the  moon,  or  fuller  any  apparent  change  in 
their  brightnefs.  Our  author's  calculations  and  particular 
conclufions  we  muft  omit. 

Art.  XVI 1.  AbftracT:  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther- 
mometer, and  Rain,  at  Lyndon,    in   Rutland.     By  Thomas 
Barker,  Efq;  with  the  Rain  in  Surry  and  llampfliire,  for  the 
Year  1791.     Communicated  by  Thomas  White,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 
— We  do  not  approve  of  abftracls  of  regiiters,  for  we  cannot 
in  them  detect  accidental  errors.     The  out-door  thermometer 
feemed  to  be  from   830  to   16  , — though  fomcthing  perl 
(hould  be  deducted  from  the  former,  and  added  to  the  latter 
number.     The  mean  heat  of  April  was  50L     The  barometer 
vibrated  from   30. 1 1    to   27.92.     The   rain   at   Lyndon    was 
24.722  ;  at  South  Lambeth  20.46,  and  at  Selbourn,  in  Hamp- 
(hire,  44.93;  at  Fyfield  24.05!    inches.     The  weather 
unulually  variable  ;    but,   in  no  other  rcfpe£t,  lingular.     It  is 
furprifing  Mr.  Barker  mould  not  know  that  milking  ewes  i 
common   practice  in  Scotland   .it  prefent,  <vi  it  was  one: 
England.     We  know  not  why  the  cuitom  is  obfc! 

Art.  XVIII.  Obfervations    on   the   remarkable  Failure  of 
Haddocks,  on  the  Coafts  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 

Ailiire.     In   two  Letters  from  the  1  per  AUm 

pr.  Blagdcn,  Sec.   R.  S. — T.  at  haddocks  have 
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failed  for  2  or  3  years  paft  on  the  eaftern  coafts,  on  account 
probably  of  vaft  fhoals  having  been  killed  by  lightning.  The 
account  is  improperly  extended,  with  the  ftrange  and  abfurd 
reafons  of  this  deficiency  given  by  different  inhabitants  of  the 
coafts,  and  the  too  circumftantial  narratives  of  the  captains 
who  faw  the  loads  of  dead  fifh  in  the  fea. 

Art.  XIX.  On  the  Caufe  of  the  additional  Weight  which 
Metals  acquire  by  being  calcined.  In  a  Letter  from  George 
Fordyce,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. 
— Dr.Fordyce,  by  a  clear  circumstantially  related  experiment, 
fhews  that  the  increafe  of  weight  in  the  calces  of  metals,  in 
confequence  of  their  folution  in  an  acid,  is  derived  from  the 
water,  probably  from  its  decompofuion. 

Art.  XX.  On  the  civil  Year  of  the  Hindoos,  and  its  Divi- 
fions ;  with  an  Account  of  three  Hindoo  Almanacks  belong- 
ing to  Charles  Wilkins,  Efq.  By  Henry  Cavendifh,  Efq. — 
This  very  ingenious  paper  is  totally  incapable  of  abridgment. 

Art.  XXI.  On  Evaporation.  By  John  Andrew  deLuc,  Efq; 
F.  R.  S.— Few  poflefs  the  art  of  extending  philofophy  fo  far 
by  repetition,  vague,  circuitous  accounts,  and  trifling  diftinc- 
tions,  as  M.  de  Luc.  It  is  difficult  to  feize  a  new  idea  in  this 
paper,  except  the  leading  one,  which  we  believe  to  be  erro- 
neous, that  the  formation  of  fteam,  and  the  production  of  an 
cxpanfile  invifible  vapour,  by  evaporation,  are  operations  of  the 
lame  kind.  They  are  effentially  different  in  many  refpe&s, 
and,  in  no  one  more,  than  that  the  latter  is  not  decempofed 
by  compreffion  or  by  a  difference  in  temperature.  The 
changes  in  the  ftate  of  air  producing  rain,  are  feldom  owing 
to  changes  in  temperature ;  and  the  little  rooiflure  pro- 
duced by  this  caufe,  is  only  the  fuperabundance  of  water 
diffolved  by  the  affiftance  of  heat.  Though  we  are 
ignorant  of  their  mode  of  action,  yet  the  electrical  fluid  and. 
light  are  confiderable  agents  in  evaporation  j  and,  with  their 
affiftance,  water  forms  a  gas,  unchangeable  but  by  the  ab- 
ftraction  of  one  of  the  ingredients.  The  new  experiments 
are  neither  planned  nor  conducted  in  a  manner  to  add  to  our 
knowledge.  They  mow  only,  that  the  thermometer  falls, 
when  the  receiver  is  exhaufted ;  that,  in  cooling,  the  evapo- 
rated water  is  depofited,  and  on  again  being  warmed,  the  va- 
pour is  again  diffolved  ;  all  this  was  well  known.  The  con- 
clufion  drawn  is  equally  trite ;  viz.  that  the  product  of  evapora- 
tion is  an  expanfile  fluid,  which,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  air, 
affe£ts  the  manometer  by  preffure,  and  the  hygrometer  by 
moifture,without  any  difference  of  the  prefence  orabfenceof  air. 
The  evaporation,  in  vacuo,  was  known  above  20  years  fince,  and 
the  influence  of  the  expanfile  vapour  on  the  manometer  was  as- 
certained long  ago  by  different  authors  j  its  effect  on  the  hy- 
grometer may  be  eafily  fuppofed. 
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Art.  XXII.  Supplementary  Report  on  the  beft  Method  of 
proportioning  the  Lxcife  upon  Spirituous  liquors.  By  Charles 
Blagden,  M.  D.  S.  R.  S. — In  this  report,  Dr.  Blagden  ex- 
plains and  defends  his  former  labours,  in  oppofition  to  the  cri- 
ticifms  of  Mr.  Ramfden.  We  think  he  has  defended  himfelf 
with  fuccefs  :  the  additional  refearches  fhow  equal  ability, 
accuracy,  and  induftry  inhimt'elf  and  his  aflbciates. — The  Ap- 
pendix contains  fome  experiments  on  two  inftrUments,  de*> 
fcribed  by  Ramfden,  for  meafuring  the  expanfion  of  fluids. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  ufual  lilt  of  of  donations 
and  donors.  > 

■       ■■■'  ■■■■■■■■  '  '  —   »■■      ■  ■  ■"-  —  ■■■—■    ■—    ■■    ■-»■»■  »m  m        ma 

j4n  Effay  on  Generation,  by  J.  F.  Blumenbach^M.  D.  ProftJJor 
cf  Pby/ic  in  the  Univerjrty  of  Gottingen.  "TranJJatedfrom  the 
German,     llmo.     2s.  td.     Cadell.      1792. 

'T'HIS  intricate  and  complicated  fubjedt  is  not  nearer  a  com- 
'  4'  plete  folution,  after  many  centuries  of  enquiry,  than  at 
hrft  moment  that  phyfiologifts  employed  themfelvcs  in 
the  inveftigation.  Yet  we  have  made  fome  advances,  which 
another  age  may  overthrow ;  while  Dr.  Blumenbach,  who  re- 
vives only  the  plaftic  power,  and  the  moule  interieure,  will 
fcarcely  fee  his  fyftem  of  a  longer  date  than  that  of  Bonnet. 

Our  author,  whofe  work  was  publiflied  fome  years  fince 
in  the  German  language,  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
different  fyftems  of  generation,  and  confutes  each  pleafantly 
and  fatisfactorily.  The  fyftem  of  Bonnet  requires  more  trouble. 
It  fh«cks  the  mind  by  its  apparent  abfurdity ;  for  it  is  fome 
time  before  even  reflection  will  fhow  that  Gze  is  only  relative 
to  the  organs  of  the  obferver.  Is  it  not  poffible  that  the  fmaU- 
eft  atom  difccrnible  by  a  microfcope  may  be  a  mountain,  which 
leffer  animals  may  contemplate  with  aftonifhment  ?  But  this, 
it  will  be  faid,  is  common-place  reflection.  We  fhall  obferve 
then  that  the  fmallcft  bodies,  which  the  niceft  art  can  bring 
within  our  view,  are  organifed  with  the  fame  regularity  as 
the  largeit.  This  was  defigned,  not  for  our  entertainment, 
but  for  the  animal's  ufe  to  whom  it  is  allotted  ;  nor  is  there 
any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  we  have  reached  even  the  ultimate 
arrangement.  If  then  we  go  lower,  we  may  fuppofe  inferior 
animals  equally  objects  of  curiofity ;  and,  till  we  can  fay  of 
what  fizc  the  ultimate  particle  mutt  be,  can  we  fay  that  any 
degree  of  diminution  is  abfurd  ?  Our  author  combats  Bon- 
net's fyftem  with  much  pleafantry ;  but  his  principal  argu*- 
ments  are  derived  from  the  appearance  of  new  or  additional 
parts,  from  the  probability  that  the  blootl-veflels  of  the  em- 
bryo may  have  inofculated  with  thofe  of  the  yolk  in  Haller's 
experiment,  from  what  is  obferved  in  the  reproduction  of  the 

different 
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different  parts  in  a  polypus,  and  from  hybrid  productions.  We 
cannot  engage  to  anfwer  Dr.  Blumenbach's  objections.  Hy- 
brid productions  are  obftacles  which  no  fyftem  has  hitherto 
fatisfaCtorily  explained,  and  the  objection  to  Haller's  experi- 
ment may  be  eaGly  refuted,  when  applied  to  the  human  fpe- 
cies.  The  reproduction  of  parts,  in  an  animal  fo  fimple  as 
the  polypus,  calculated  from  its  ItruCture  to  fupply  accidental 
defeCts,  can  never  be  applied  to  the  production  of  a  fyftem  fo 
complicated  as  ours.  —  M.  Blumenbach's  abftraCt  of  his  own 
(yftem  we  mall  tranferibe  : 

'  That  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature,  as  pre-exifting  organ- 
ized germs  ;  bat  that  the  unorganized  matter  of  generation,  after 
being  duly  prepared,  and  having  arrived  at  its  place  of  deftinaf- 
lion,  takes  on  a  particular  a&ion,  or  nifus,  which  nifus  conti- 
nues to  aft  through  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  and  that  by  it 
the  firft  form  of  the  animal  or  plant  is  not  only  determined, 
"but  afterwards  preferved,  and  when  deranged  is  again  reftored. 
"A  nifus,  which  feems  therefore  to  depend  on  the  powers  of  life; 
but  which  is  as  diftinft  from  the  other  qualities  of  living  bodies 
^fcnfibility,  irritability,  and  contrattibility,)  as  from  the  com- 
Bion  properties  of  dead  matter  :  that  it  is  the  chief  principle  of 
generation,  growth,  nutrition,  and  reproduction,  and  that  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  all  others,  it  may  be  denominated  the  formative 
•nifus  (bildungftrieb  or  nifus  formativus).' 

In  this  account,  life  gives  unorganifed  matter  the  power  of 
afluming  form,  fhape,  and  functions,  with  furprifmg  regular- 
ity j  and  life,  we  fuppofe,  is  conveyed  in  the  aCt  of  genera- 
tion. This  fyftem  differs  little  from  the  moule  interieure  of 
Buffon,  and  wants  every  kind  of  fupport  from  faCt  or  argu- 
ment. Neither  are  our  author's  proofs,  from  the  growth  of 
the  conferva,  and  the  generation  of  polypus,  at  all  applicable. 
Life,  to  anfwer  our  author's  purpofe,  mult  be  an  intelligent 
agent,  and  aCt  from  an  end ;  and  it  will  appear  a  little  furprif- 
ing,  that,  having  formed  the  body  with  care,  her  conduCt  in 
prefer ving  it  fhould  be  in  every  inftance  the  necefTary  effeCts 
of  peculiar  ftimuli ;  that  (he  fhould  be  often  erroneous  in  her 
efforts,  and  deftructive  in  her  exertions.  In  fhort,  this  nifus 
formativus  is  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  without  the  lcaft 
fupport.  If  it  were  proper,  we  could  have  fhown,  that  the 
objections  to  Bonnet,  though  fome  of  them  infurmountable, 
are  by  no  means  fuch  as  to  invalidate  his  fyftem ;  and  that  thi$ 
new  agent  is  an  imaginary  one,  whofe  powers  and  operations, 
though  wholly  gratuitous,  are  unequal  to,  and  inconfiftent 
with  the  effeCts. 

Cartwrigbfc 
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"\fR-  C.trtwrighlfpttowWfeg  to  be  actuated  with  unabhMg 

-*■   A  m  the 'fHrrtifeti  is  refearehes,  ptrrchftfr 

-fcrifc'bf  «*ijiii;  mbarked,  in  the  lirftwrA: 

of  '*  to  the  coaft  of  Labrador. 

H«  •  by  Mrs.  Selb  the  Imiians, 

■.vgwutyv-  i  pd  to  ferve  in  the  capacity  Iike- 

"wii  hfewftty  •  d^riakWervftnr-,  a  cooper,  and  two 

\»pprentKtf'l^5^'^'5h^'<toirlrri3iitt''df  tfre  vefl'e!  tte  gave  to  Mr. 

flOibWMMontla-y,  date-m^  e  Marv,  in  which  our  au- 

ritMifiHpittWeU  Iror.t -Lu'pfaJur  j  and  he  took  withhfma 

,  i'tfcrtffci',  \anu  fome  tame  rabbits. 
II.  (M.'-i       1  the  voyage,  we  <ire  forry1  to  find,  proved  in- 
aufpicious;  for,  on  the  eleventh  ef  May,  Caubvick,  a  fertjale 
feized  With  a  fictiiefe.     Mr.  Camvritht's  own 
utterly  ignorant  of  her  complaint,  but'by  one  of 
J/ymington,  hefrnahdy-was  -declared  13 
the*  (mail-pox  : "  whicn,  faya  our  author,  nnd  nearly  the  fame 
efteflbson  me,asif{he  had  pronounced  my  ferrtence'of  death/ 
-©ft  tftfrt-wentv-fecond,  Caubvick  appeared  to  be  out  of  danger; 
bur  .ue  time  Ickongb'que,  another  Indian,0 'began/'fo 

did  like-wife  Tooklavinia -on  the  twenty^eig'hth. 
At  two-bclock  in  the  r  f  the  twenty-ninth  they  weighed 

ofcAin,  and  proce*  i  the  channel -with  a  fair  wind  %  r>ot 

fcdrr&le  a  flench  pervaded  the  whole  veflel, 
:  all  the  'Indians  being1  YibWill,tnat- three of'the  fhip's  crew  were 
<  fekietl  *<w*h  i  >^i there  feenied  rcafon  to  expecl,  ftikt  all 

onboard  \\r»uM  ^borY'b*  attttdceJr'wi'rli  a  rieftilenfial  diforder. 
.  JVlr.)  Cartwright-  ther,e$oreprdered  captain  Monday  to  carry  the 
though  he  forefaw  that  fuch  a  mcafuie 
c  lofs   to  him,  by  the  ruin  of  his 
-  fWJIftg?>  anchor  at  Cat,vya,tcr  the  next  after- 

noon.    Mr.  Cartwright-went  immediately  on  fhore,  and  made 
a  perfoual  a;  il  Cornwaliis,  admiral  Spry,  and  the 

yor  of  Plymouth,  for  a  houfe  to  put  the  Indians  in,  but 
could  not  fucceed. 

On  the  morning  ,of  the  thirty-firfl,  Ickeuna  died  j  Caubvick 
had  a  violent  fever  on  her,  and  the  rell  w«.  re  extremely  ill.  In 
the  evening,  Mr.  Cartwright  bargained  for  a  houfe  at  Stoa- 
houfc,  for  two  guineas  and  a  half  per  week.  At  four  o'clock 
next  morning  they  weighed,  and  removed  the  veflel  to  Stonc- 
houfe  Pool,  where  the  Indians  were  immediately  put  on  Ihorc, 
an  led  that  night. 

On  i  id  of  June,  our  author  engaged  Dr.  Farr,  phy- 

fician  tp-tfce  uuval  hofpitaJ,  and  Mr.  Mpnier,  an  apothecary 
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itt  Plymouth,  to  attend  the  Indians ;  and,  by  the  dolor's  di- 
rections, he  removed  the  two  men  into  feparate  tents,'  which 
he  had  pitched,  in  an  adjoining,  clofe.  Next  morn,ing,he:fet  off 
for  London,  where  he  waited, pn,; the  earl  of;  Dartmouth,  his 
majefly's  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  for  America,  and  ac- 
quainted his  lordihip,with  what  had  happened. 

On  the  tenth,  M^CartwrigJit  fet  off.on  his  return  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  having  arrived  at  Stonehoufe,  was  informed,  that 
both  the  men  died  in  the  night  ,of,  the  third  of  June,  and  that 
Caubvick  had  been  given  over,  but  was  at  length  in  a  fair  way 
.  of  recovery,  though  reduced  to  a  fkeieton,  and  troubled  with 
many  large  boils.  ;  She  recovered  fo  very  flowly,  that  it-  was 
not  until  the  fourth  of  July  fhat  our  author  durft.  venture  to 
remove  her,  when  he  once  more  embarked  with  her  and  all 
the  reft  of  his  family  (except  his  maid  whom  he  had  difcharged 
forbad  behaviour)  to  proceed  on  his  intended  voyage., 

The  humanity  fhewn  by  Mr.  Cartwright  during  the  difaf- 
ters  abovementioned,  do  great  honour  to  his  character,  and 
prove  him  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  warmed  attachment 
■  from  all  who  accompanied  him,  on  the  voyage.  After  getting 
.  on  board  fuch  prqvifions  as;he  had  occafion  for,  he  hired  aoe- 
ther  woman  fervant,  and  on  the  fixteenth  of  July^/againjfft 
fail  for-  Labrador,  where,  after  a  profperous  paiTagc,  h 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  of  Auguft.  On  the  thirty-full:,  the  whole 
of  the  three  fouthernmoft  tribes  of  Efquimaux,  amounting  to 
about  five  hundred*  having  accidentally  heard  of'  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  return,  arrived  from  Chateau-in  twenty-two  Englifh 
and.  French  boats.  For  an  account  of , the  foene  which  enfued, 
we  (hall  have  recourfe-  to  the  author's  own  words. 

*  I  placed  myfelf  upon  a  rock  under  the  water  fide,  and  Caub- 
vick fet  down  a  few  paces  behind  me.  We  waited  for  the  landing 
of  the  Indians  with  feelings  very  different  from  theirs :  who  were 
hurrying  along  with  tumultuous  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  immedi- 
ately meeting  their  relations'! and  friends  again.  As  the"  ftiorc 
would  not  permit  them  to  land  out  of  their  boats,  they  brought 
•them  to  their  anchors  at  a  diftance  eff,  and  their  men  came  in 
their  kyacks,  each  bringing  two  other  perfons,  lying  flat  on  their 
faces;  one  behind  and  the  other  before,  on  the  top  of  the  fkin 
covering.  On  drawing  near  the  fhore,  and  perceiving  only  Caub- 
vick and  myfelf,  their  joy  abated,  and  their  countenances  aflbmed 
a  different  afpect.  Being  landed,  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  Caub- 
vick and  me,  in  profound,  gloomy  filence.  At  length  with  great 
peturbationand  in  faultering  accents,  they  enquired  feparately,  what 
was  become  of  the  reft,  and  were  no  /boner  given  to  underftand, 
by  a  filent,  forrowful  (bake  of  my  head,  that  they  were  no  more, 
than  they  inftantly  fet  up  fuch  a  yell,  as  I  bad  never  before  heard. 

Many 
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Many  of  them,  but  particularly  the  women,  fnatched  up  (l<  ■ 
and  beat  themfclves  on  the  head  and  f.uc  til]  they  became  (hock* 
ing  fpetjUclea  ;  one  pretty  young  girl  (a  filler  to  the  late  two  men) 
gave  herfelf  fo  fcverc  a  blow  upon  the  cheek-bone,  that  Ihe  breiie'' 
and  cut  the  flelh  mockingly,  and  almoft  beat  an  eye  out.  In  (hort, 
the  violent  frantic  expicltions  of  grief  were  fuch,  as  far  exceeded 
my  imagination  ;  and  I  could  not  help  participating  with  them  fo 
far  as  to  (bed  tears  mod  plentifully.  They  no  fooner  observed 
my  emotion,  than,  miltaking  it  for  the  apprehenfions  which  I  wag 
under  for  fear  of  their  refentment,  they  inltantly  feemed  to  forget 
their  own  feelings,  to  relieve  thofe  of  mine.  They  prefled  round 
mc,  clafped  my  handi,  and  faid  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  con- 
vince me,  that  they  did  not  entertain  any  fufpicion  of  my  conduct 
towards  their  departed  friends*  As  foon  as  the  ftrll  violent  tranf- 
ports  of  grief  began  to  fubfide,  I  related  the  melancholy  tale, 
and  explained  to  them>  as  well  as  I  could,  the  diforder  by  which 
they  were  carried  off;  and  pointing  to  Caubvick,  who  bore  very 
ftrong,  as  well  as  recent  marks  of  it.  They  often  looked  very 
attentively  at  her,  but,  drfring  the  whole  time,  they  never  fpoke 
one  word  to  her,  nor  (he  to  thcin.  As  foon  as  I  had  brought  the 
affli&ing  llory  to  a  conclufion,  they  aflurcd  me  of  their  belief  of 
every  particular,  and  renewed  their  declarations  of  friendfhip. 
Their  flay  afterwards  was  but  ihort  5  they  prefently  reimbarked, 
weighed  their  anchors,  and  ran  acrofs  the  harbour  to  Raft  Tickle, 
where  they  landed  and  encamped  :  th:  reft  of  the  afternoon  and 
the  whole  of  the  night  was  fpent  in  horrid  yeliings,  which  were 
considerably  augmented  by  the  variety  of  echoes,  produced  from 
the  multiplicity  of  hills  furrounding  the  haibour,  till  the  whole 
rung  again  with  founds  that  almoil petrified  the  blocd  of  the  brig's 
ciew,  and  my  new  fervants.' 

Mr.  Cartwright,  after  an  abfence  of  a  few  months,  returned 
to  London,  where  he  immediately  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  third  voyage,  on  which  he  fet  fail  in  April  1774,  and 
arrived  at  his  deitination  towards  the  end  of  June. 

The  Journal  of  this  voyage  contains  an  account  of  the  por- 
cupine, which  cannot  but  prove  extremely  acceptable  to  the 
lovers  of  natural  hiftory. 

From  this  expedition  our  author  arrived  in  London  about 
the  end  of  November  1776,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  the 
following  year,  fet  fail  down  the  channel,  on  his  fourth 
royage. 

On  entering  Eagle  River,  Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  attend- 
ants obferved  a  wolvering  going  along  the  fouth  fhore  of  it; 
the  firfl,  he  had  ever  feen  alive  unlef  tp.    Proceeding  a 

little  farther,  they  faw  a  brace  of  white-bears  in  the  river  above, 
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smd  a  Mack  one  walking  along  the  north  fhore.  Our  author 
landed  on  the  fouth  fide  with  his  double  barrel  and  nfle,  and 
loon  perceived  a  very  large  black,  bear  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river;  which  afterwards  took  the  water  and  fwam  acrdfs,  but 
landed  at  forne  diliance  above  the  voyager,  and  went  into  the 
woods. 

About  half  a  mile  higher,  Mr.  Cartwright  came  to  a  ftrong 
fhoot  of  water,  occasioned  by  the  river  being  pent  in  between 
between  two  high  points  J  whence  he  had  a  profpedl  of  fevers! 
white-bears  filhing  in  the  dream  above.  He  waited  for  them, 
and,  in  a  fhort  time,  a  bitch  with  a  fmall  cub  fwam  down  clofe 
to  the  other  fhore,  and  landed  a  little  below.  The  bitch  im- 
mediately went  into  the  woods,  but  the  cub  fat  down  upon  a 
rock,  when  our  fportfman  fent  a  ball  through  it,  at  thediitanee 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  at  the  lead,  and  knocked  it 
over  j  but  getting  up  again,  it  crawled  into  the  woods,  where 
he  heard  it  crying  mournfully,  and  concluded  that  it  could  not 
long  furvive. 

On  the  report  of  the  gun,,  more  bears  foon  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  it-  was  no  fooner  re-loaded  than  another  die-bear, 
with  a  cub  of  eighteen  months  old,  came  fwimming  clofe  un- 
der Mr.  Cartwright.  He  fhot  the  bitch  through  the  head,  and 
killed  her.  The  cub  perceiving  this,  and  getting  fight 
of  the  hmitfman,  as  he  was  (landing  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  which  was  near  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
made  at  him  with  great  ferocity;  but  juft  as  the  creature  was 
about  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  dam,  our  author  fiduted  hira 
with  a  load  of  large  mot  in  his  right  eye,  which  not  only  des- 
troyed that  organ,  but  made  him  clofe  the  other  eye  \  when 
turning  round  feveral  times,  he  pawed  his  face,  and  roared 
mod  hideoufly.  He  no  fooner  was  able  to  keep  his  left  eye 
open,  than,  furious  with  rage  and  tortute,  he  made  at  our  au- 
thor again  ;  but  when  he  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  bank,  the 
lattei  gave  him  a  fecond  ialute  with  the  other  barrel,  and 
blinded  him  completely.  On  receiving  the  fecond  fhot,  he 
aclcd  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  ;  until  finking  the  ground 
with  his  feet,  he  landed,  and  blundered  into  the  woods,  knock- 
ing his  head  againd  every  rotk  and  tree  that  he  met  with. 

The  voyager  now  perceived  that  two  other  bears  had  juft 
landed  about  fixty  yards  above  him',  and  were  fiercely  looking 
round  them.  As  both  his  guns  were  discharged,  the  ram-rod 
of  his  rifle  broken  by  loading  in  too  great  haite  the  laft  time, 
and  as  he  had  left  his  fhot,  and  bail-bag  belonging  to  the  other 
in  the  boat,  he  freely  confeffes  that  he  felt  himfelf  in  a  very 
unpleafmg  fituation.  But  as  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  he  darted 
into  the  woods  and  inftantly  loaded  his  double  barrel  with  pow- 
der 
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der  only  ;  that  he  might  finge  their  whiflcefs  at  Icaft,  if  he 
fhould  be  attacked  ;  for  the  rifle-balls  were  too  large.  Having 
loaded  his  rifle  alfo  with  ;is  much  expedition  as  a  broken  rod 
•ild  permit,  he  returned  to  his  former  poit<  The  bears  hav- 
ing advanced  a  few  yards,  were  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
the  old  one  was  looking  flerrtly  at  Mr.  Cartwrighr.  The  dan- 
ger of  firing  at  her  he  knew  was  great,  as  (he  was  feconded  by 
a  cub  of  eighteen  months ;  but  he  could  not  refift  the  tempta- 
tion. She  prefeniing  a  fair  broadfide  to  him,  he  fortunately 
fent  a  ball  through  her  heart,  and  (he  dropped;  but  getting  up 
again,  fhe  ran  fome  yards  into  the  woods,  where  he  foon  found 
her  dead  without  her  cub. 

Mr.  Cartwright  now  advanced  higher  up  the  river,  until  he 
came  oppofite  to  a  beautiful  cataract,  and  to  the  end  of  a  fmall 
woody  ifland  which  lies  near  the  i'outh  thore.  He  there  fat 
down  upon  fome  bare  rocks,  to  contemplate  the  fcene  before 
him,  and  to  obferve  the  behaviour  of  the  bears.  We  have 
related  thefe  particulars,  as  connected  with  natural  hirtory  ; 
but  the  defcription  of  the  beautiful  romantic  Lene,  we  rauil 
refer  to  the  work. 

The  Journal,  in  the  month  of  February  1779,  contains  an 
obfervation,  that  not  a  (ingle  track  of  a  white  bear  had  been 
feen  for  a  ldtag  time  pall ;  which  induces  our  author  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  thofe  animals,  during  the  winter,  keep  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ice,  where  they  meet  with  feals.     When 
they  come  on  fhore,  he  prefumes  it  is  chiefly  on  the  outer 
iflands ;  yet  he  has  fometimes  known  them  go  far  into  the 
country,  in  the  winter:  but  how  they  can  procure  foot!  there, 
he  is  unable  to  determine  ;  for  he  imagines  that  they  cannot 
catch  any  other  land-animal  than  the  porcupine,  and  of  them 
but  few.     They  mult  likewife,  he  thinks,  pay  fevercly  for  a 
fcanty  meal,  from  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  quills  which  na- 
ture has  provided  for  its  defence.     As  to  tifh,  it  is  his  opinion, 
that  they  certainly  can  catch  but  few,  and  thofe  only  fmall,  in 
fuch  parts  of  rivers  and  brooks,  as  the  itrength  or  particular 
fets  of  their  currents,  or  warm  fprings,  may  keep  open.     He 
fhould  have  imagined,  that  they  would  refort  greatly  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  tickles  going  into  Sandwich-Bay,  which  arc  open 
all  winter,  becaufe  great  numbers  of  winter  feals  (harps,  and 
their  young,  called  bedlamers)  conltantly  remain  there  ;  yet 
he  never  faw  the  track  of  one  in  the  depth  of  winter.    Thcfe 
animals,  our  author  obferves,  are  prodigious  travellers,  and 
mufi  certainly  be  able  to  go  a  long  time  without  food.  When 
they  can  get  nothing  elfe,  they  will  feed  on  the  long  (talks  nf 
the  fea-weed  from  which  kelp  is  made  ;  fo  will  feals  likewife; 
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for  he  has  feen  both  of  them  do  it.  Great  numbers  of  them,, 
he  believes,  are  deftroyed  every  fpring,  by  bemg  carried  upors 
the  ice  too  far  from  land  to  be  able  to  regain  it,  though  they 
•will  twim  to  a  very  great  diftance.  He"  has  heard  of  their 
feeing,  met  withy  on  looie  pans  of  ice,  fifty  leagues  from  the 
land,  by  (hips  which  have  been  coming  upon  the  coaft.  They. 
bring  forth  rheir  young  about  March,  and  drop  them  upon  the 
ice,  where  they  lie  for  fome  days  before  they  are  able  to  follow 
their  damsr  which  leave  them*  there  while  they  go  i*>  quell  of 
prey  $  and  when  they  ate  firft  able  to  travel,-  frequently  carry 
t^iem  on  their  backs.  They  moft  commonly  have  one  at  a  time  ; 
fometimes,  however,  they  have  two,,  and  our  author  has  heard 
of  their  having  three.  They  breed  only  once  in  two  years, 
and  their  cubs  follow  them  all  that  time  j?  but  how  long  they 
fuckle  them,-  or  how  long  they  go  with  young,  he  knows  not. 
When' their  cubs  are  very  fmalk,  it  is  dangerous  to  meet  thenu 
as  they  have  then  been  often  known  to  attack  a  man  without 
the  leafl  provocation-,,  but  at  other  times  they  make  off. 

On  the  firlt  of  June  our  author  took  an  account  of  the 
{lock  of  provifions  which  were  left  -?  and  he  found  that,  owing 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  traps,  Hips,  and  guns,  together  with 
good  ceconomy,  he  had  now  enough  to  kit  until  the  end  of 
September.  He  had  been  under  the  greateft  apprehenfion  aft 
winter,  of  falling  fhort  of  provifions  before  any  velTel  could 
arrive  with  a  fupply.  From  the  delays  of  waiting  for,  and 
failing  with  convoy,  he  did  not  fuppofe  the  arrival  could  be 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  July  j.and  rf  they  chance  to  be  taken, 
lie  mould  be  obliged  to  fend  a  boat  to  St.  John's,,  in  Newfound- 
rand.  He,  therefore,  would  not  lufFer  a  morfel  of  faired  meat 
to  be  expended  at  fuch  times  as  there  was  any  thing  frefh  in 
the  houfe  :•  and  it  was  no  fmall  additional  uncafinefs  to  him, 
that  his  people  were,  three  or  four  times,  on  the  point  of  mu- 
tiny, becaufe  he  would  not  give  them  faked  pork,  which  they 
threatened  to  take  by  force.  But  he  prevented  their  doing  lb, 
by  alluring  them,  that  he  would  (hoot  the  firlt,  and  every 
man,  who  mould  make  an  attempt  of  the  kind.. 

Unfortunately,  the  foxes  went  out  of  fealbn  much-  fooner 
than  ufual  •,  and  by  the  month  of  March  they  fmelled  fo  rank* 
that  Mr.  Cartwright  could  not  infill  on  their  eating  them.  He 
then  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  was  of  finguiar  help  to  him,: 
for  on  catching  the  firll  white-fox,  he  ikrnned  it  with  great 
eare,  and  eat  of  ithimfelf,  telling  his  people  that  a  white-fox 
was  fuperior  to  a  hare.  This  fet  them  a-longing ;  and  then, 
by  way  of  an  indulgence,  he  gave  them  all  that  was  caught 
afterwards;  but  the  fa£l  was,  he  acknowledges,  they  were  no 
ketter  than  thofe  of  other  colours :  they,,  however,  fatisfied 
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of  the  appetite,  and  kept  our  author  and  his  peo~ 
from  periihing.  '  liefore  they  vent  off  this  morning,  lays 
4ic,  1  had  the  fatisfa£Kon  to  receive  their  voluntary  thanLs  I 
.not  giving  way  to  iheir  unreasonable  demands ;  they  being  now 
convinced,  that  we  mull  all  incviubly  have  perilhcd  if  1 
liad.' 

Our  author  makes  many  remarks  on  the  food  and  difpofition 
of  the  rein-deer,  for  which  we  «itf(l  re^er  to  the  work.  Hi 
lias  often  ate  of  various  kinds  of  venifon,  and  in  differ, 
countries;  but  he  thinks  none  equal  to  that  of  the  rein-deer, 
when  in  proper  feafon.  From  the  obfervations  he  has  had  an 
•opportunity  of  making,  he  is  entireJy  of  opinion,  that  there 
are  many  parts  of  England  where  they  would  live  and  thrive 
well,  but  be  does  not  think  they  would  exiif  in  fuch  parks  as 
produce  nothing  but  fine  grafs. 

In  December  1779,  Mr.  Cartwright  arrived  in  London  from 
Jus  fourth  voyage. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  which  he  made  in  the 
profecution  of  trade,  on  the  coait  of  Labrador,  his  affairs,  in 
confequence  of  various  loffes,  were  now  in  ditorder,  and,  I  • 
extricate  himielf,  if  poffible,  he  refolved  on  a  fifth  voyage  to 
that  country;  on  which  he  embarked  in  July  1783.  In  the 
narrative  of  this  voyage,  we  meet  with  many  obfervations  re- 
lative to  tfee  natural  hiltory  of  the  beaver,  which  had  only  now 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  inquifitive  author,  and  are  wor- 
thy of  perufal ;  though  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  al- 
ready extended,  will  not  admit  of  our  inferting  them. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  failed  for  England,  with  a  quantity  of  furs  and  whale- 
bone,      A  dreadful  hurricane,  which  arofe  in  the  palfage, 
threatened  the  veflel  with  immediate  deftruction,  and  aff< 
an  anecdote  highly  honourable  to  the  religious  fentiments  of 

the  author. 

■ 

*  It  is,  fays, he,  eafier  to  imagine  than  to  defcribe  rtie  anxiety 
of  our  minds,  expe&ing  every  minute,  from  ten  o'clock  on  the 
Saturday  morning  to  eight  on  Sunday  night,  to  difcovcr  ragged 
rocks  clofe  under  our  Jee,  and  foon  after  to  be  driven  upon  t. 
in  a  molt  violent  gale  of  wind.  We  then,  molt  devoutly,  went 
to  prayers  ;  I  oriui.ited  as  chaplain,  and  no  fooncr  had  we  done, 
than,  to  the  admiration  and  aflonifnment  of  every  man  on  board, 
the  wind  became  perfeclly  moderate ;  it  fiiifted  four  points  in  our 
favour,  the  fky  cleared,  and,  miraculous  to  relate,  the  fca  which 
but  the  moment  before  ran  as  high  and  as  dangerous  as  it  could 
well  do,  in  an  intrant  became  as  fmooth  as  if  we  had  lliot  under 
ibe  lee  of  Scilly  at  five  or  fix  leagues  diilancc  !      We  coold  attri- 

Jvl  3  but* 
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bote  all  thefe  things,  to  nothing  but  the  effect  of  the  immediate 
interpofnion  of  the  Divinity,  who  had  been  gracioufly  pleaied 
t.)  keif  our  prayers,  and  grant  our  petitions;  and  I  hope,  I  fhall 
never  be  of  a  contrary  way  of  thinking.' 

In  the  end  of  April  1785,  a  continuance  of  the  fame  mot- 
tlves  induced  our  author  to  take  his  fixth  and  lad  voyage  to  the 
coaft  of  Labrador  ;  concerning  which  he  never  fails  of  inter- 
etling  his  readers  with  fome  new  information.  Funk  iiland, 
we  are  told,  is  a  fmall  flat  iliand-rock,  about  twenty  leagues 
eait  of  the  ifland  of  Fogo,  in  the  latitude  of  500  north.  In- 
numerable flocks  of  fea-fowl,  particularly  penguins,  breed  upon 
jt  the  whole  fummer  ;  and  fuch  havoc  is  made  among  the  lat- 
ter by  crews  who  go  thither  for  the  purpofe,  that  unlefs  a  flop 
is  put  to  the  practice,  the  brood,  we  are  informed,  will  be  di- 
minifhed  to  aimed  nothing.  Mr.  Cartwrightobferves,itisavery 
extraordinary  thing,  yet  a  certain  fact,  that  the  Red  or  Wild 
Indians,  of  Newfoundland,  fhould  every  year  vifit  that  ifland} 
for  it  is  not  to  be  feen  from  the  Fogo  hills ;  they  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  compafs,  nor  ever  had  intercourfe  with  any  other 
people,  to  be  informed  of  its  fituation. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  the  fubfequent  extract,  as  con- 
taining an  indance  of  favage  ferocity  among  the  Indians  in 
7'able  Bay. 

'  When  Mr.  Collingham  was  at  the  Indian  fettlement,  they 
(hewed  him  a  fmall  ifl:j.nd  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  near  to 
the  (here  of  it,  on  which  a  mod  tragical  fcene  happened  about  fifty 
years  ago.  A  number  of  Efquimaux  were  then  encamped  upon 
it,  when  a  difpute  arofe  between  two  young  men,  about  the  wife 
cf  one  of  them?  with  whom  the  other  was  in  love,  and  infilled 
upon  having  her  from  him.  High  words  enfued  ;  the  refpective 
friends  of  the  two  men  took  part  with  them,  and  not  being  able 
to  fettle  the  matter  amicably,  they  at  length  had  recourfe  to  their 
bows  :  their  arrows  flew  fwiftjy  until  all  were  expended  ;  they  then 
attacked  each  o;her  with  their  knives.  Neither  age  or  fex  were 
fpared  in  this  civil  ciiflention.  The  feeble  grandfire,  the  tender 
jnothcr,  arid  the  infant  at  her  breaft,  fell  alike  undiflinguifhed  vic- 
tims of  iiantic  rage  and  ungoverned  fury.  Two  men  only,  and 
they  of  oppofite  parties,  lurvived  the  bloody  conteft :  when  each, 
purveying  the  dreadful  carnage  that  every  where  furrounded  him, 
and  ftruck  with  the  thought  of  what  would  become  of  himTelf, 
if  he  killed  his  antagonjll,  agreed  to  defiuV 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  of  the  lad-mentioned  year, 
our  author,  after  a  ftormy  and  extremely  dangerous  paflage, 

ar- 
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arrived  I  1,  where  we  hope  he  will  ibng  continue 

to  enjoy  that  repofe  which  is  Co  much  merited  by  his  unwea- 
ried perfeveraace  in  the  purfutta  of  honourable  enterp 

lie  Journal  of  his  leveral  voyages,  Mr.  Cartwright naj 

fubjotued  a  fucctnA  account  of  the  natural  hiltory  of  Labra- 
dor, accompanied  with  judicious  remark..  Of  this  interelt- 
ing  part  of  the  work,  we  can  fpectiy  only  a  few  particulars. 

The  face  ai  the  whole  country,  at  Icair.  all  thofe  parts  at 
pretest  known  to  Europeans,  arc  very  hilly,  and  in  molt  pi.. 
mountainous-  The  ibuth  coait  has  great  appearance  of  ferti- 
lity from  the  fea  ;  but  a  clofe  iufpeClion  difcovers  the  foil  to  be 
poor,  and  the  verdure  to  confut  only  of  coarfe  pjauts,  well 
adapted  to  the  nourifhment  of  deer  and  goats,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear proper  for  holies,  kine,  or  iheep. 

All  the  eait  coait,  i'o  far  as  our  amhor  penetrated,  and  by 
V/hat  he  could  learn  from  the  Esquimaux,  exhibits  a  mod  bar- 
ren and  iron-bound  appearance,  the  mountains  rife  fuddenlf 
out  of  the  fca,  and  are  compofed  of  a  mat's  of  rocks,  thinly 
covered  in  fpots  with  black  peat  earth,  on  which  grow  tome 
Hunted  fpruces,  empetrum  nigrum,  and  a  few  other  plants. 

As  fome  compensation  for  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  the  fea, 
rivers,  and  lakes  abound  in  fiih,  fowl,  and  amphibious  crea- 
tures. No  country  is  betterfurnilhed  with  large,  convenient,  and 
fafe  harbours,  or  Supplied  with  better  water;  for  rivers,  brook-, 
kkeft,  and  ponds,  are  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  abundar.c  , 
In  treating  of  this  fubjett,  our  author  obferves,  that  t\\c  (Welled 
throats,  which  prevail  among  the  inhabitants  of  feme  of  the 
Alpine  countries,  mull  be  occasioned  by  the  mineral  parti 
imbibed  by  the  waters  in  their  pafiage  down  certain  hills,  ami 
not  by  the  ufe  of  fnow-watcr  ;  as  no  fuch  complaints  are  to  be 
found  in  Labrador,  where  the  genuine  fpringa  are  fo  fca; 
that  probably  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty  of  the  waters  i:i 
that  country,  are  produced  entirely  by  the  winter  fiKA. 

All  along  coaft,  and  within  the  many  capacious 

which  indent  it,  are  thoufandsof  iilands  of  various  li/.es,  on 
which  innumerable  multitudes  of  eider-ducks,  and  other  \, 
ter-fowl  breed.     Even  the  fmallelt  of  theft  are  not  without 
their  inhabitants,  it  the  fpray  oC  tlvc  fea  docs  not  fpread  en- 

v  over  them;  and  the  larger  have  generally  deer,  fox 
and  harts  upon  theni.     The  firft  fwim  thither  to  avoid  the 
wolves  which  infelt  the  continent ;  but  the  two  other  tribes  go 
out  upon  the  ice,  on  which  they  are  afterwards  left  when  it 
breaks  up  in  the  fpring. 

All  thofe  kinds  of  fifh  which  arc  found  in  the  arcYic 
aVmnd  on  this  coalt  •,  and  the  rivers  are  frequented  by  great 
abundance  of  ialmon,  anJ  various  forts  of  fca-trout;  pil 
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barbel,  eels,  river-trout  •,  and  fome  few  other  kinds  of  frefh* 
water  fifh  are  alfo  found  in  them. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  bay,  the  air  becomes 
foft  and  warm ;  and  the  land  is  covered  with  timber,  which 
reaches  down  almoft  to  high  *water  mark,  and  is  generally 
edged  with  grafs.  The  belt  timber  is  generally  found  near  the 
.bead  of  the  tide,  and  by  the  fides  of  brooks.  The  country 
produces,  we  are  told,  only  feven  forts  of  trees  which  are 
worthy  of  that  appellation.  Thefe  are,  black,  white,  and 
red  fpruce,  larch,  filver-fir,  birch,  and  afpen.  Thofe  next  in 
fize  are,  willow,  mountain-alh,  and  cherry. 

The  climate,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  author's  Journal, 
but  his  own  obfervation,  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  winters 
are  long  and  fevere,  but  the  cold  is  of  a  pleating  kind  •,  never 
caufing  a  perfon  to  (hiver,  as  it  does  in  England. 

The  account  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Labrador  is  followed 
by  a  Diary  of  Farenheit's  Thermometer,  where  the  obferva- 
tions  are  made  in  different  degrees,  both  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  afford  a  fatisfactory  idea  of  the  general  temperature 
of  the  country. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  poetical  epiftle,  entitled  Labra- 
dor, partly  defcriptive,  and  partly  of  the  didactic  kind, 
Could  our  limits  permit  us  to  give  an  extract,  it  would  afford 
no  unfavourable  fpecimen  of  the  native  genius  of  a  Mufe 
profeffedly  uncultivated,  and  whofe  objecl:  confifts  in  the  re- 
cital of  truth,  more  than  the  embellifhment  of  fiction. 

On  the  whole,  the  pre  lent  work,  whether  we  confider  it  as, 
containing  additions  to  geographical  refearches  and  natural  hif- 
tory, or  the  variety  of  incidents  during  a  long  refidence  on  the 
coail  of  Labrador^  is  entitled  to  warm  commendation.  It 
contains  a  journal  the  molt  extenfive  that  we  remember  to  have 
feen  executedbv  any  individual  in  a  private  capacity,  and  places 
the  abilities  and  amiable  character  of  the  journaliit,  as  well 
as  his  perfevering  exertions,  in  a  coufpicuous  point  of  view. 
To  each  of  the  volumes  is  prefixed  a  gloffary,  exclufive  of 
which,  and  the  charts,  the  firft  is  ornamented  with  a  print  of 
the  intelligent  author. 


Travels  through  Sivifjerland,  Italy,  Sicily,  the  Greek  ljlands,  to 
Conjlantinople  5  through  Part  of  Greece,  Ragufa,  and  the 
Dalmatian  files  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Pcnnoyre  Wathins, 
Efq.from  Thomas  Watkins,  A.  M,  In  {he  Tears  1787,  1788, 
1789.     (Concluded,  from  p.  $Q.) 

PRoceeding  to  the  fecond  volume  of  thefe  Travels,  we  meet 
with  a  description  of  Medina,  and  a  general  view  of  its 
hiftory.     Before  the  earthquake  of  1783,  the  appearance  of 

this 
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this  city  from  the  water  was  univerfally  admired  for  the  beauty 

pe£r, ;  hut  it  is  now,  we  arc  told,  a  moil  deplorable 

•  of  defolatton.     At  the  lofty  city  of  Taormina,  funic 

i  ft  ant,  there  is  neither  inn  nor  fodging-hoaCej  (b  that 

rave  I  ra  were  reduced  to  make  perfonal  application  for 

ted  in  a  monadery  of  Auguilinc  friars,  where 

',  goats  milk  and  honey,    and  flept  away 

the  f  the  da\ . 

author's  Brft  objett  in  thofe  parts  was  to  vifit  Mount 
^Ef  inclemency  of  the  feaibn, 

cfolutely  efFe&ed,  and  'loud  upon  the  very  fummit  of  the 
.main.     At  Catania,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  ./Etna,  a 
good  irii  by  a  perfon  named  Caca  Sangue.     This  fel- 

low, ';<<,>;  our  author,  is  extremely  pleafant  and  communica- 

ti\e:  c  Ait      g  ^ther  things,  he  told  us  that  Mr.  who 

ha^  .  d  fuch  a  minute  defcription  of  his  journey  to  the 

tna,  was  never  there,  but  fick  in  Catania,  when  hi* 

cended,  he  baring  been  their  guide.'    This  anecdote 

we  f  jrmerly  heard,  not  without  fome  iurprife,  by  a  different 

channel. 

Mr.  Wotkins  obferves,  that  there  never  was  any  country 

e  fruitful  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum,  which 

::erly  the  granary  of  Carthage,  and  of  all  the  northern 

es  of  Africa,  except  Hgypt.    Even  in  its  prefent  neglected 

;-  exports  a  confiderable  quantity  of  corn,  which  produces 

-   left  flour  lie  ever  : 

'ter  dated  from  Palermo  prefents  us  with  the  following; 
information: 

'  The  country  between  Alcamo  and  Palermo  is  the  mod  moun- 
tainous we  have  feen  in  Sicily  ;  but  richly  clothed  with  groves  cf 
ancient  olive  trees,  and  full  of  clear  brooks  and  fountains.  Our 
views  were  much  confined,  until  we  entered  the  main  road  of  Pa- 
lermo ;  from  which,  at  the  little  town  of  Monrealc,  wc  looked  down 
upon  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  its  charming  vicinity ;  the  one 
grand  and  extenfive,  being,  in  confequence  of  its  numerous  po- 
pulation, furrounded  by  large  fuburbs.  The  other  diverfificd  by 
groi  .',  fig,  and  orange-trees,  and  a  variety  of  villus  and 

gardens.     Behind  all  thefe  objccls  of  admiration,  U  that  fpaciou* 

from  the  naval  advantages  of  which,  the  city,  formerly  called 
Panormus,  or  n««^e;,  took  its  name.     Its  population,  which 
ceeds  200,000  louls :   the  regularity  and  beauty  of  its  conftruction  : 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  nobility,  put  it  upon  a  U 
with  the  firlt  cities  of  Europe.      The  Arecti,   are   broad  and    w 

i,   particularly  the  two  principal,  which  bifect  each  other  at 
light  angles.     When  I  walk  through  them  at  night,  the  thro n. 
pepflcj  the  brilliancy  of  the  fhops,  and  tb,c  manycarriar; 
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are  continually  palling  and  repairing,  remind  me  of  London.  The 
port,  crowded  with  (hipping,  is  at  the  weftem  extremity  of  the 
city;  at  the  eaftem  the  fea  wafhes  a  terrace  called  La  Marina, 
with  which  it  is  impoftible  not  to  be  in  raptures.  There,  about 
fnn-fet,  the  nobility  alTemble  in  their  carriages  (many  of  which  are 
F.ngliih)  for  the  air  (or,  as  they  call  it,  il  frefco)  and  converfa- 
tion.' 

Our  author,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  found  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  fome  of  whom  came  thither,  as  he  fuppofes,  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  tell  their  acquaintance  in  England  that 
they  had  feen  St.  Peter's  ;  *  for,  fays  he,  they  have  been  here 
only  three  weeks,  and  are  now  going  poft  to  Naples,  where 
they  may  remain  nine  days,  or  perhaps  a  fortnight.' 

We  (hall  infert  Mr.  Ws  fhort  account  of  his  reception,  and 
that  of  his  company,  at  the  Vatican  : 

€  We  had  lately  the  honour  of  being  prefented  to  the  pope  by 
Mr.  Jenkins,  with  half  a  dozen  of  our  countrymen.  Having  waited 
fon.e  time  in  an  anti-chamber,  we  were  conducted  into  his  bed- 
room— a  narrow  and  dark  apartment,  with  fhabby  furniture,  and 
a  little  tent-bed.  In  a  few  minutes  we  went  into  another  room, 
where  we  found  him  in  his  dreihng  gown.  Hiving  learnt  from 
Mr.  J.  that  fome  of  us  fpoke  Italian,  he  converfed  in  that  language 
on  our  national  partiality  to  hunting,  and  wifhed  to  know  in  what 
the  Englifh  manner  differed  from  the  Italian  ;  unfortunately  the 
gentlemen  who  were  moil  acquainted  with  the  fubjecTt,  were  the 
Jeaft  converfant  in  Italian,  but  he  perceived  the  embarraffment, 
and  politely  fhifted  the  converfation  to  the  villa  Borghefe,  which 
we  acknowledged  (feemingly  much  to  his  fat  is  faction)  was  the  full 
thing  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  feen.  At  our  departure  he  fent  us 
to  look  at  a  fine  piclure  which  he  had  lately  purchafed.  I  believe 
I  have  before  told  you  that  he  is  a  very  handfome  man  for  his  age  ; 
I  can  now  add,  that  his  manners  are  as  pleafing  as  his  perfon. 
Many  a  fimple  'fquire  in  England  is  prouder  of  his  title  than  he 
is  of  the  papacy  ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  when  coniidered 
that  he  was  railed  from  obfeurity  to  eminence  :  from  an  humble 
priell  to  a  fovereign  pontiff*.' 

At  Narni  the  travellers  viewed  the  fuperb  ruins  of  a  Roman 
bridge  over  the  Nera,  or  ancient  Nar.  This  bridge  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Auguilus,  with  large  pieces  of  white  marble, 
laid  together  without  cement.  It  confuted  of  three  arches,  one 
of  which  only  remains.  '  The  elevation,  fays  he,  is  fo  confi- 
derable,  as  to  be  parallel  (the  author  mull  mean,  on  a  level) 

* — with  the  tops  of  two  high  hills  through  which  the  river  palle?, 
and  the  width  is  (as  I  am  told)  267  feet.  From  Narni  we  came 
{p  Tcrni,  called  by  the  Romans  Intcramna,  whence  we  went  three 

mile* 
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miles  a»d  a  half  out  of  our  road  to  fee  the  cafcata  delle  marmore, 
•  waterfajl,  in  companion  of  which  thofe  of  Swiflerland  are  mere 
fpouts.  We  afcended  a  hill  of  great  height,  along  the  fummit  of 
which  is  a  channel  cut  through  a  rock  in  the  year  of  Rome  480, 
by  Marcus  Curius  Dcntatus,  to  divett  the  courfe  of  the  Vclino, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  overflowing  the  valley  Rieti.  This  chan- 
nel, through  which  the  Aream  runs  with  great  force,  is  fliaded  by 
a  thicket  of  evergreens.  We  flood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
faw  with  wonder  the  entire  body  of  the  river  rulh  fearfully  over  it, 
and  dafh  in  irregular  direction  down  its  projecting  fides,  falling  into 
the  woody  valley  beneath — a  depth  of  1340  feet,  which  is  fuperior 
even  to  that  of  the  Niagara.  The  fpar  of  the  broken  wjtcr  ap- 
pears like  a  cloud,  and  fpreads  itfclf  in  a  continual  dew  upon  the 
adjacent  country.' 

The  country  between  Terni  and  Loretto  is  defcribed  to  be 
quit--  a  paradile  ;  particularly  the  vale  of  Perugia.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  Loretto  is  delightful.  The  town  Hands  upon  a  hill, 
about  four  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  in  a  part  of  Italy  the 
beauties  of  which  are  innumerable.  The  extraordinary  riches 
pf  this  place  have  excited  the  attention  of  every  traveller. 

'  From  the  Santa  Cafa  (fays  our  author)  we  were  conducted 
into  the  treafury,  a  large  room  furrcunded  with  (helves,  before 
which  are  folding  doors  of  giafs.  Through  thefe  we  beheld  heaps 
of  gold  plate,  jewels,  and  other  fpleadid  offerings  of  fuperftition. 
Y  u  may  conceive  the  wealth  of  this  place?  when  told  that  the  filver 
it  pcfkfas  is  too  common  to  be  expofed  to  view,  and  therefore 
locked  up  in  coffers.  My  eye  was  foon  tired  with  dwelling  upon 
thefe  golden  walls,  but  it  was  happily  relieved  by  an  object  on 
which  it  could  gaze  for  ever — a  picture  of  Raphael,  w  hich  repre- 
fents  the  Virgin  lifting  up  a  veil  from  the  infant  Jefus  afk-ep;  and 
St.  Jofeph  in  the  back  ground.  It  is  in  a  high  Hate  of  preservation, 
conlequcntly  ineltimable.  Animmenfe  fum  was  lately  offered  for 
it  by  an  Englifh  gentleman,  but  refufed.  On  coming  out  of  the 
church  we  faw  a  large  body  of  pilgrims  walk  into  it  upon  their 
knees,  finging  hymns:  they  went  round  the  Santa  Cafa,  which 
Hands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  aide,  and  came  out  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  they  had  entered.  Is  it  pot  a  melancholy  reflection  that 
religion,  which  was  dcfigned  to  elevate,  fhould,  as  in  the  prefrnt 
infhnce,  abafe  the  human  mind?  but  fuch  an  ordination  is  un- 
doubtably  for  wife,  though  to  us  infcrutable,  purpofes.  It  is  fo, 
and  it  ought  to  be.  Could  the  Santa  Ca*a  be  tranfjx  rted  by  the 
fame  fupernatural  agency  as  before  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  I  am 
fure  it  would  be  much  for  the  better,  as  the  infecurity  of  its  fitua- 
tion  mult  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  vilits  the  place.  Two  hun- 
ched refolutc  fellows  might  lirip  it  of  all  iu  finery  in  four  hours. 

and 
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and  carry  the  image  with  its  fumptuous  apparel  on  board  a  corfair, 
I  am  perfuaded  the  Barbary  ftates  are  not  aware  of  this,  or  they 
would  certainly  attempt,  and  attempting,  efFecl  it.' 

With  regard  to  the  facility  of  furprifing  and  plundering  this 
church,  our  author's  opinion  entirely  coincides  with  that  of 
the  ingenious  traveller  Mr.  Sharp  •,  for  admitting  the  juitnefs 
of  whofe  remark  on  this  fubject,  we  (the  Critical  Reviewers) 
had  the  honour  of  being  fligmatifed  by  the  late  illiberal  and 
petulant  fignor  Baretti,  though  even  Mr.  Addifon's  authority 
might  have  been  cited  in  fupport  of  the  obfervation. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  Venice  is  in  danger  from  two  evils, 
which,  though  the  immediate  reverfe  of  each  other,  would  both 
be  equally  fatal  to  its  exiftence.  One  of  thefe  is  too  much, 
the  other  too  little  water.  The  republic  has  long  been,  and 
ftill  is,  engaged  in  building  a  wall  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  ifles,  to  extend  twelve  miles ;  and,  as  they  think,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  city  from  inundation.  The  fecond  evil,  however, 
feems  not  to  be  fo  eafdy  obviated.  Our  author  juftly  obferves, 
that  in  reading  the  hiflory  of  this  country,  the  many  in- 
ftances  that  occur  of  pride,  jealoufy,  and  iy  Hematic  tyranny, 
muft  excite  in  every  impartial  mind  an  abhorrence  of  heredi- 
tary ariftocratic  government. 

Its  government  is  ftill  defcribed",  by  inattentive  foreigners 
who  vifit  the  place,  as  the  moft  jealous  and  defpotic  upon  earth, 
becaufe  it  once  was  fo ;  but  our  author  declares,  from  his  per- 
gonal knowledge,  that  there  are  few  more  indulgent.  The  de- 
cline of  this  celebrated  republic,  in  modern  times,  he  afcribes 
to  the  true  caufe,  namely,  the  difcovery  of  a  pa/Tage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  for  before  this  period  it 
was  the  moft  commercial  and  opulent  ftate  in  the  world.  All 
the  productions  that  were  fent  to  Europe,  came  along  the  Red 
Sea  to  Suez  and  Alexandria,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
Venetian  merchants,  who  then  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  thofe 
valuable  articles. 

Of  Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Phceacia,  we  meet  with 
the  following  account: 

*  The  town  of  Corfu  is  in  itfelf  one  of  the  fined  places  I  ever 
faw,  but  the  country  is  beautiful,  though  wild  and  rocky.  1  have 
made  three  or  four  excurftons  into  it  on  horfeback,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  late  in  the  evening,  for  at  any  other  time  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  move,  fo  oppreflive  is  the  heat.  Even  the  natives  com- 
plain of  it.  Every  day  after  dinner  I  am  obliged  to  retire,  drip 
myfelf,  and  fit  ftill  till  fun-fet,  when  1  drefs,  and  walk  on  the  ef- 
planade,  where  the  noblefi'e  and  officers  of  the  garrifon  are  afi'em- 
bled.  The  appearance  of  the  common  people,  who  are  all  Greeks, 
is.  I  think,  deferving  of  notice.     They  are  generally  well  growa 

and 
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and  well  made;  their  complexion  is  dark,  their  hair  black  and 
thort ;  they  thavc  the*  heard-,  but  wear  muitaches.  Their  drefs 
..Is  of  a  fmaU  tlofe  cap  of  red  or  green  cloth,  which  covers  lit- 
tle more  than  the  crown  of  the  head:  of  a  waiilcoat  with  a  fupcr- 
fiuity  of  little  buttons  over  which  is  aloofc  jacket.  Around  their 
middle  they  bind  a  fa(h,  in  which  they  carry  long  knives  for  the 
doul;  .    of  eating  their  meat,  and  ftabbiug  ibt/t  'who  offend 

thtm.     '1  :hfs  are   prepoilcrouily    large,  and  inliead  of 

s  they  wear  a  kind  of  flipper,  tied  with  ribbons  or  firings.  At 
I  thought  them  humane  and  gentle,  but  foon  had  occafion  to 
change  this  opinion,  for  on  Friday  lair,  one  of  their  caloyer?,  cr 
priehs,  to  whom  they  are  violently  i.ttached,  having  received  a  blow 
ma  poor  jew,  they  immediately  aflcmblcd,  and  not  only  de- 
moliihed  the  hoofe  of  the  delinquent,  but  malfacred  him,  his  fa- 
mily, and  al!  t!:e  Jews  who  were  too  fuddenly  attacked  to  fly  from, 
and  too  weak  to  refift,  their  fanatic  rage.  By  the  interference  of 
the  garrifor,  the  fury,  but  not  the  anger,  of  thefc  zealots  was  at 
length  quelled.  The  ifland  is  in  want  of  water,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce a  Sufficiency  of  corn  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
however,  their  experts  of  oil,  wine,  dried  fruits  and  fait,  procure 
them  an  ample  fupply  of  it  from  other  countries.' 

Zante  is  the  moft  valuable,  though  not  the  moft:  extenfivc  of 
the  few  Greek  iflands  which  the  republic  of  Venice  (till  rc- 

■  The  day  after  our  arrival  (fays  the  author)  we  were  vifited  by 
the  procurator  Emo,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  whofe  name  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  London  papers:  by  the  proveditcr,  orgovernor 
of  Zante,  and  by  all  the  foreign  confuls  of  the  ifland ;  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Serjeant,  the  Fnglilh  conful — a  gentleman  who 
has  Ihewn  me  much  attention.  From  him  I  learned,  that  the  laft 
of  our  countrymen  who  vifited  this  ifland,  was  that  great  philan- 
thropill  Mr.  Howard,  whofe  fimplicity  of  manners  and  extreme  ab- 
flinence  (for  he  fubfifted  on  bread,  fruit?,  and  tea)  aitonifhed  all 
who  knew  him,.  They  were  furprifed  that  a  man  of  his  fortune 
fhould  come  in  a  mcrchant-fhip  without  even  a  fervant  to  attend 
him.  1  told  them  that  he  consulted  the  benefit  of  mankind  more 
than  his  own  convenience ;  but  they  had  not  virtue  enough  to  com- 
ptehend  me;  indeed  the  common  people  are  the  moft  vindictive 
and  fanguinary  wretches  that  ever  exifted,  as  fcarce  a  week  partes 
without  murder.  But  the  frequency  of  this  crime  mould, 
great  meafure,  be  attributed  to  a  feeble  and  corrupt  government.* 

IMr.  Watkins  feems  to  have  performed  the  voyage  amongft 
i  an  illuml,  and  along  the  coalt  of  Greece,  with  I 
grce  of  cnthulialm.     The  following  iuilancc  of  his 
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*  As  I  gazed  upon  the  coafr.  of  Elis,  (fays  he)  not  many  miles 
from  that  facred  place  in  which  the  Olympic  games,  the  nurfe  of 
Grecian  virtue  and  enterprife,  were  celebrated,  the  melancholy  re- 
faction of  its  departed  glory  fucceeded  the  joy  i  at  firft  felt.  I 
looked  itedfaitly  upon  it,  my  remembrance  made  my  forrow  insup- 
portable, and  I  burft  into  tearc' 

Mr.  "Watkins  cxpreffes  an  opinion  that  Paris  carried  away 
Helen  from  the  temple  in  the  iiland  of  Cythera,  now  Cevigo, 
into  Egypt,  not  to  Troy. 

'  There  are  many  reafons  which  induce  me  to  adopt  this  opi- 
nion :  one  J  (hall  mention.  It  is  probable  from  the  prevalence 
of  the  north  wind  in  fummer,  and  the  uncertain  navigation  of  the 
jEgean,  that  had  he  failed  for  Troy,  he  would  have  been  delayed 
and  intercepted  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  his  pafiage  to  Egypt  was 
fuie  and  expeditious.* 

The  traveller  next  vifited  the  ifland  Melos,  where  he  ob- 
ferved  the  fcattered  remains  of  a  city,  which  he  perfuaded  him- 
feif  was  the  fame  that  bellowed  its  freedom  on  the  Milefian 
philofopher  Thales. 

'  The  Greeks  of  Melos  differ,  though  not  materially  in  appear- 
ance, from  the  Corfiots  and  Zantiots.  Thecuflom  of  wearing  the 
beard  is  more  prevalent  among  them,  and  their  drefs  in  fome  re- 
fpedts  refembles  the  Turkifh  habit.  The  women  are  in  general 
well  made  and  beautiful.  Their  hair  is  dark,  their  eyes  large, 
with  more  languor  than  expreffion  in  them.  They  are  uncom- 
monly full  in  the  bofom,  reminding  me  of  Homer's  defcriptive  epi- 
thet /3aSnxoXTo?,  deep-bofomed ;  and  their  loofe  and  airy  manner  of 
clothing  themfelves  heightens  that  voluptuous  appearance  for  which 
they  have  ever  been  dilhnguifned.  Their  climate  has  the  fame  ef- 
feil  upon  them  as  upon  the  fruits,  in  bringing  them  to  maturity 
at  an  age,  which  in  England  is  confidered  far  from  adult.  Tney 
marry  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  for  about  that  period  of  life  1  have 
{een  them  with  children  at  the  brealt.  Though  foon  in  decay, 
longevity  is  as  common  here  as  elfewhere.' 

Mr.  Watkins  appears  to  have  furveyed  the  plain  of  Troy 
with  the  pleafure  that  might  be  expected  from  a  fcene  fo  re- 
nowned in  epic  poetry ;  but  as  he  mentions  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
having  been  perforated  by  a  late  traveller,  we  are  furprifed  to 
meet  with  no  intimation  refpeclring  the  topography  of  that  re- 
gion, as  delineated  by  M.  Chevalier  ;  efpecially  as  he  feems  to 
have  had  the  belt  opportunity  of  acquiring  fuch  information 
from  the  refidents  at  Pera,  to  whom  M.  Chevalier,  had  he 
really  then,  as  he  allures  us,  digefted  his  fyilem,  muft,  at  ;i  time 
when  he  was  flufhed  with  the  diicovery,  have  communicated 

his 
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--Mr.  Watkin*  exprefTes  a  fufprcion,  that  the  an- 
tiquities laid  to  have  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  Achilles  have 

.is  fufpicio:i  be  any  thing  more 
thaii  a  vague  conjecture  of  fcepticifm,  we  witii  he  had  men- 
tioned the  particular  circumftances  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
At  the  (mi\c  tune  we  cannot  help  entertaining  an  additi 
wiih,  that  in  the  a£t  of  fearching  the  tomb,  M.  Chevalier  had 
taken  care  to  be  accompanied  with  more  than  one  gentleman 
of  eminence,  who  could  have  atteded  the  truth  of  the  difco- 
. .  In  an  affair  fo  gratifying  to  curio  fity,  as  well  as  interefl- 
ing  to  literature,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  fir  Robert  Ainflie, 
and  others  in  a  public  character,  would  readily  have  crofled 
the  Ilellelpont  to  be  prefent  at  fuch  an  enquiry. 

*  It  has  fortunately  fo  happened,  (fays  the  traveller)  that  the  fur- 
ther I  ha\e  travelled,  the  more  the  objects  of  fight  and  contempla- 
tion have  become  ituercfting.  Judge  of  this  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  Trojan  coal*,  which  rifes  gradually  from  the  fea,  is  (though 
uncultivated,  being  covered  with  holm,  oak,  Stc.)  poflefied  of  in- 
numerable eha'm«.  Along  it  arc  fcattered  the  marble  remnants  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  Within  two  miles  of  the  water  we  behold 
the  ruins  or  Alexandrian,  or  modern  Troy.  To  the  north  are  the 
hills  tl  at  bound  the  plain  of  Ilium,  anu  behind  all  is  Mount  Ida, 
with  its  many  rifmgj.' 

The  Greek  word  which  our  author  interprets  rifings,  is 
Tlo^vitioaiy  and  not  nflM/&/a£,  as  erroneoufly  printed  in  the 
work.  It  has  no  reference  whatever  to  elevation,  and  means 
only  abounding  in  fountains')  a  frequent  epithet  of  Mount  Ida. 

The  fuhiequent  extract  contains  a  remarkable  inliance  of 
Mahometan  impoflure  : 

'  Violent  aclion  in  divine  worfhip  is  not,  I  perceive,  peculiar  to 
our  extravagant  fectaries  of  England,  for  I  was  lately  prefent  at  a 
fcene  that  Dedlam  itfelf  could  not  outdo.  I  entered  a  large  apart- 
ment where  four  dervifes  were  feated  upon  carpets  with  their  backs 
to  a  wall,  on  which  were  fufpendtd  many  iron  initruments  of  tor- 
ture. Before  thefe  men  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed  by  the 
fpertators,  were  three  others  in  the  fame  attitude,  and  behind 
them  Hood  four  more.  Upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  principal,  they 
began  to  pray  aloud  and  to  turn  quickly  round,  repeating  with  un- 
common emphafis  certain  portions  of  the  Alcoran,  among  which  I 
could  diftinguilh  the  nanrrs  of  Mahomet,  Ali,  Ofmin,  Multapha, 
&c.  Their  dreffes  were  clofe  woollen  jackets  and  long  petticoats, 
which,  hiving  weights  at  the  end,  formed,  a»  they  continued  turn- 
ing, a  wide  circle.  Thil  giddy  motion  feemed  to  have  no  el 
upon  them  during  the  firlt  half  hour,  though  afl'ded  by  forcibly 
beating  their  feet  r.gainlt  the  floor  and  working  their  heads  about 

with 
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with  the  moft  frantic  violence.  At  length  ibme  of  them  began  fcl 
fee  vifions,  when  (though  their  prayers  had  been  before  vociferated) 
fudden.  acclamations  itill  louder  burfl  from  them,  and  in  this  pa- 
roxyfm  of  real  or  affected  enthufiafm,  they  threw  themfelves  out  of 
their  circle  upon  the  ground,  and  were  immediately  affifted  by  a 
religious  attendant,  who,  after  fqueezing  their  joints  and  rubbing 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  whifpered  fomething  in  their  ear  which 
operated  like  a  charm  ;  for  inflantly  the  perfon  thus  treated  fprang 
up  with  redoubled  impetuofity,  and  was  with  the  greater!  difficulty 
holden  by  his  attendant.  However,  his  fervor  foon  fubfided,  and  he  • 
appeared  faint  and  languid,  as  if  jud  recovered  from  a  fit.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  hot  irons  were  brought  to  the  fuperior  dervis,  who 
having  charmed  them  by  his  touch  to  prevent  the  common  effect 
of  burning,  or  at  leafl  pretended  to  k«  delivered  them  to  the 
others  by  whom  they  were  received  with  apparent  joy,  and  being 
inftantly  applied  to  their  mouths,  licked  and  holden  between  their 
teeth  until  forced  from  them  by  the  attendants.  Thus  ended  this 
Mahometan  pantomime,  this  comedy  of  fanaticifm  and  miracle. 

Mr.  Watkins,  after  vifiting  Smyrna,  proceeds  to  Greece, 
"where  he  furveys  the  ruins  of  Athens,  and  fome  other  places  y 
but  was  prevented  from  going  to  Thebes  on  account  of  the 
plague.  The  plain  of  Marathon,  as  well  as  that  of  Troy,  hav-* 
ing  lately  been  the  fubjeel:  of  inveitigation,  we  fhall  prefent  our 
readers  with  the  defeription  of  it  by  this  traveller : 

*  Being  lately  accompanied  by  our  conful  and  his  janizary  Ma- 
homet Bafha,  I  made  an  excurfion  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  about 
four  and  twenty  miles  from  Athens.  On  the  journey  we  turned 
a  little  out  of  the  read  to  fee  a  marble  trunk;  and  head  of  a  Colof- 
fean  lion,  I  having  promifed  to  write  an  account  of  it  to  fir  R.obert 
Ainfie*  as  on  his  return  he  may  probably  take  it  with  him  to  Eng- 
land* From  this  place  we  foon  reached  the  romantic  fides  of 
Mount  Pentelicus,  whence  Athens  was  fuppfied  with  marble,  and 
about  two  in  the  evening  gained  the  brow  of  a  h ill,  from  which  I 
gazed  over  the  celebrated  field  of  battle  where  Miltiadeswith  io,ooq 
Athenians  and  Plaueans,  defeated  110,000  Perfians4  As  we 
defcended  flowly,  I  had  time  and  advantage  to  examine  the  whole 
fcene.  The  plain  is  formed  like  a  crefcent,  being  warned  on  one 
fide  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  (hut  in  by  high  mountains,  between 
which  are  three  entrances.  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  12  miles  in  compafs, 
and,  generally  taken,  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  Near  the  middle 
of  it  is  a  large  barrow,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  tomb  of  Milti- 
ades.     It  has  lately  been  perforated,  and  found  afolid  mafs. 

*  There  is  no  account  in  hiilory  by  which  of  the  defiles  Milti- 
ades  entered  the  plain,  but  his  advantage  ggainit  the  fuperior  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  is  manifeit  from  its  narrow  dimenfion.  The 
t  ruins 
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ins  of  the  trophy  arc  ftill  extant  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  mound, 
and  many  tomb-ltones  erect  upon  the  plain.  The  Athenians  who 
fdl  in  the  fight  were  buried  together  upon  the  fca-fide.  The  fpot 
is  farrounded  by  pools  of  water,  which,  from  the  defcription  of  a 
French  artiil  at  Athens  led  me  te  it.  Thi»  gentleman  had  dug 
there,  and  found  three  bricks,  upon  each  of  which  is  (lamped  the 
word  (\&r,,auw.  I  alfo,  having  procured  a  labourer,  fearched  above 
an  hour,  and  raifed  feveral,  but  none  inferibed.  When  I  had  rod* 
and  walked  over  this  intereiling  ground  till  night,  we  went  to  the 
little  village  of  Marathon,  at  the  northern  end  of  it,  where,  to  my 
ufurprife,  the  inhabitants  told  theconful,  that  they  often  hear 
thefe  noifes,  as  of  arms  and  the  neighing  of  horfes,  which  Paufa- 
nias  mentions — fome  natural  though  unknown  caufe  mud  exiuV 

From  Greece  Mr.  Watkins  returns  to  Italy,  and  thence  foon 
after  to  England ;  where  he  fubjoins  to  the  account  of  his  Tra- 
vels the  following  amiable  teftimonial  of  filial  piety. 

•  The  author  of  thefe  Letters,  having  had  the  misfortune  tolofe 
that  parent  for  whofe  amufement  they  were  written,  entreats- the 
indulgence  of  his  readers,  whillt  he  ufes  this  public  opportunity  of 
paying  a  fnort  tribute  of  filial  duty  and  refpeel  to  his  memory*. 
There  are  few  in  whom  the  elements  of  nature  are  more  happily 
mixed  than  they  were  in  him,  as  he  poflefled  underilanding  to  com- 
prehend, memory  to  retain,  and  eloquence  to  communicate,  what- 
ever had  been  the  fubjecl  of  his  enquiries.  And  to  give  thefe  pro- 
perties the  greater  effeft,  his  application  became  from  habit  his 
principal  amufement.  Nor  were  the  qualities  of  his  heart  inferior 
to  thofe  of  his  head  ;  for  he  had  all  the  virtues  of  humanity,  with 
few  of  ita  defefts.    Reader,  he  was  a  great,  he  was  a  good  man.' 

We  may  obferve  of  thefe  Letters  in  general,  that  they  are 
written  in  an  agreeable  manner.  The  defcriptive  part  is  per- 
fpicuous,  and  the  narrative  apparently  faithful.  A  digr.e  of 
affectation,  we  think,  is  fometimes  perceptible:  but  it  may 
proceed  from  a  natural  defire  of  appearing  to  treat  with  no- 
velty the  account  of  places  which  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
fcribed  by  other  travellers. 
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T  has  often  been  recommended  to  thofe  who  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  fchool?,  to  devote  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  to  the 
religious  and  moral  edification  of  the  children  entru!' 
their  care.  With  this  view,  the  author  c(  the  prcfent  work 
was  induced  to  compofe  a  Courfe  of  Lectures,  chiefly  cal- 
culated for  the  female  fex.  Having  executed  the  defign, 
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in  a  feries  of  plain  and  familiar  Difcourfes,  written  for  thjC 
particular  ufe  of  a  fchool  of  female  tuition,  they  were  read 
to  the  pupils  on  Sunday  evenings;  and  the  attention  which 
was  paid  to  them,  during  the  time  of  delivery,  has  convinced 
the  author  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  instruction.  That 
its  utility  might  be  rendered  more  general,  he  has  committed 
the  Lectures  to  the  prefs ;  by  which  means  we  have  now  the 
pleafure  of  beholding  a  work  in  the  higheit  degree  entitled  to 
the  pubic  attention,  and  which  we  may  anticipate  to  be  not 
only  a  favourite  production  in  all  the  feminaries  allotted  to  the 
education  oi  the  female  fex,  but  among  the  choiceit  books  in 
the  collection  of  every  young  lady  in  the  kingdom. 

The  work  begins  with  an  addrefs  to  the  pupils  on  their  re- 
turn to  fchool  after  a  vacation-,  where  the  author  explains  par- 
ticularly the  object  of  the  Lectures,  dilplays  the  excellency  of 
virtuej  and  evinces  the  indifpenfible  neceffity  of  early  inftruc- 
tion.  In  the  fecond  Lecture  he  confiders  the  ftate  of  child- 
hood, with  itsufualcharacteriftics,  innocence  of  manners,  and 
fimplicity.  We  (hall  felecl  from  the  conclufion  of  this  dif- 
courfe,  the  following  fenfible  and  ufeful  obfervations. 

'  There  is  one  miftake  very  prevalent,  with  refpedt  to  female 
education.  Parents  are  too  much  inclined,  to  bring  up  their 
daughters,  in  a  manner,  by  no  means  correfponding  with  their 
ftation.  Under  an  idea  of  bettering  their  condition,  they  place 
them  in  fchools,  where  the  fame  mode  of  tuition  is  purfued  with 
refpect  to  them,  as  to  others  of  a  higher  clafs,  whofe  fortunes,  or 
probable  fituation  in  life,  will  enable  them  to  appear  in  a  fuperior 
ityle  of  living.  The  confequence  to  the  former  is  often  fatal  ; 
becaufe  the  ideas  they  have  imbibed  are  not  compatible  with  that 
humble  rank,  or  perhaps  employment,  to  which  they  are  born. 
Indeed,  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  a  plan  of  education  was  more 
generally  adopted,  which  would  imprefs  on  the  female  mind,  the 
importance  of  domeftic  duties,  and  the  pleafures  anting  from  do- 
roeltic  avocations. 

'  You  have  conceived  a  falfc  opinion  of  education,  if  you  fup- 
pofe  it  confills  only  in  qualifying  you  for  the  circles  of  gaiety  and 
amufement.  You  are  not  only  to  beinltructed  in  elegant  accom- 
plishments, but  alfo  to  be  taught  the  ufeful  arts,  fo  that  you  may  be 
capable  of  appearing  to  advantage,  both  at  heme  and  abroad. 
You  are  not  to  defpife  the  humble  duties  of  a  houfe  or  family  ; 
much  lefs  to  fuppofe  that  your  time  is  chiefly  to  be  employed  in 
decorating  the  perfon,  or  flaunting  in  public  places.  No  fuperi- 
ority  of  rank  or  fortune  fhould  exempt  a  woman  from  domeltie 
offices.  Be  humble,  and  you  will  learn  contentment,  which  will 
direct  you  to  accommodate  your  behaviour  to  that  fiction  of  life, 
in  which  you  may  be  placed.  Humility  will  not  debafe,  but  en- 
ngble  your  fentiments;  it  will  initrud  you  in  that  mode  of  conduct, 
5  which 
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Which  will  be  free  from  fervility  on  the  one  hand,  and  arrogance 
on  the  other.  Your  fuperiors,  your  equals,  or  your  inferiors* 
will  each  receive  that  degree  of  refpeel  or  civility  to  which  they 
are  entitled  ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  lhall  aft,  in  a  manner  be- 
coming your  llation,  you  will  be  treated  with  that  deference,  to 
which  you  w i i I  have  a  claim.  In  order  to  render  fuch  a  deport- 
ment habitual  to  you,  pra&ife  it  amongft  yourfdves,  whilfl  at 
fchool.  Endeavour,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  oblige  and  accom- 
modate one  another>  even  if  it  fhould  be  attended  with  fome  little 
inconvenience  to  yourfelves.  In  this  world  we  are  but  paflengers. 
We  (hould,  therefore,  make  the  journey  of  life  as  pleafant  and 
agreeable  as  we  can,  by  mutual  good  offices.  A  conduct,  the  re  - 
verfe  of  this,  betrays  a  fordid  and  felfiih  difpofition  !  It  defeats 
the  very  end  of  fociety,  which  is  beft  fupported  by  reciprocal  ad$ 
of  kindnefs.  Thefe  will  be  the  particular  fruits  of  humility,  the 
virtue,  which  I  am  now  recommending;  becaufe  they,  who  are 
confeious  of  their  own  wanti  and  infirmities,  will  more  readily 
excufe  thofe  of  others ;  and  not,  like  the  proud,  pafs  them  by 
with  contempt ;  or,  like  the  cenforious,  expofe  them  with  derifion 
and  feverity.' 

The  fame  fubjecT:  is  continued  through  th.6  third  Lecture, 
in  which  the  author  delivers  cautions  againft  obflinacy,  fullen- 
efs,  and  feli-conccit,  recommending  at  the  fame  time  a  do- 
cile temper,  acquired  by  attention,  a  reafonable  taciturnity^ 
and  a  proper  degree  of  confederation,  as  neceffary  fleps  to  im- 
provemet. — In  the  fourth  Lecture  his  attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  fincerity.  He  remarks,  that  the  love  of  truth 
lhould  be  early  implanted  in  the  mind ;  animadverts  with  juft 
cenfure  on  the  odious  practice  of  lying  ;  defcribing  likewife 
its  motives  and  confequences,  in  a  feries  of  juft  obferva- 
ttons. 

The  author  afterwards  confidersthe  influence  of  the  female 
fex  in  fociety,  as  daughters,  wives,  cr  mothers,  enforces  upon 
his  hearers  the  duty  of  filial  obedience,  and  treats  of  theco  iduifc 
of  daughters.  On  the  manner  in  which  they  mould  honour 
their  parents,  he  addreffes  them  in  the  following  terms : 

'  Their  age  and  maturer  judgment  entitle  them  to  your  defer- 
ence and  fubmiflion.  Their  counfcls  are  to  be  ieg;irded  ;  and  a 
proper  degree  of  refpeft  is  due  to  their  opinions.  Or  fhould  it  Co 
happen,  that  ycur  knowledge  is,  in  fume  points,  more  exieniive 
than  theirs,  through  the  advantage  of  a  better  education,  this  is 
fo  far  from  giving  you  a  right  to  be  affuming,  or  rudely  to  cojj- 
tradid  them,  that  it  is  an  additional  motive  for  a  courteous  bcha* 
viour  ;  becaufe  it  is  to  them  you  are  indebted  for  your  Intel: 
improvements. — It  will  be  in  your  power  to  obl'ge  them  by  afii- 
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duity  and  atttention  ;  which,  though  in  fmall  concenrs,  will  not 
lofe  their  effecl.  You  fhould  difcover  an  alacrity  to  pleafe  them* 
and  a  willingnefs  to  contribute  to  their  eafe.  If  they  have  any  in- 
firmities (as  who  is  there  without?)  you  would  be  highly  criminal 
to  expofe  them.' 

The  fixth  Lecture  treats  of  the  duties  of  wives,  and  the 
feventh  on  thofe  of  mothers  ;  in  each  of  which  the  moral  re- 
quifites,  for  fupporting  thofe  characters  with  approbation,  are 
painted  in  colours  ftrongly  exprefTive  of  the  author's  attention 
to  the  fubjec"t. 

The  next  Lecture  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  female  fex, 
refpetling  which  very  oppofite  Opinions  have  been  entertained. 
Some  have  confined  them  to  the  mere  drudgery  of  a  houfe  j 
and  others  have  required  nothing  more  than  thofe  accompliih- 
ments  which  might  render  them  agreeable.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  a  female  character,  formed  on  either  of  thefe  models, 
would  be  defective; 

*  If  then,  fays  our  author,  thefe  two  modes  of  conduct  feem 
to  be  erroneous,  let  us  confider,  upon  what  principles,  your  cha- 
racters Ihould  be  formed  and  eftablifhed.  By  avoiding  the  extremes 
already  defcribed,  we  may  probably  fix  on  that  happy  medium, 
which  will  render  you  ufeful  and  agreeable  members  of  fociety. 
This  will  belt  appear,  from  adverting  to  your  proper  duties 
and  offices.  Tllele  being  once  afcertained,  that  plan  of  education 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  adopted,  which  is  belt  calculated  to  qua- 
lify you  for  them,  and  enable  you,  in  your  feveral  flations,  to  ac- 
quit yourfelves  with  decency.  There  is  a  propriety  of  manners 
annexed  to  every  condition  of  human  life.  You,  in  particular, 
fhould  attend  to  it ;  becaufe  every  deviation  from  female  prudence 
is  rigidly  obferved.  There  alfo  anfes  from  it  a  two-fold  fatisfac* 
tion.  The  firlt  is,  that  which  is  communicated  to  others,  whofe 
welfare  and  happinefs  will  fo  much  depend  upon  your  own  beha- 
viour :  and  the  other  is,  that  which  you  will  receive  yourfelves, 
from  the  confeioufnefs  of  having  performed  your  part  with  recti- 
tude and  decorum. 

*  To  be  obedient  daughters,  faithful  wives,  and  prudent  mo- 
thers ;  to  be  ufeful  in  the  affairs  of  a  houfe  ;  to  be  fenfible  com- 
panions, and  affectionate  friends,  are,  without  doubt,  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  female  duty.  The  accompliihments,  therefore, 
which  you  fhould  acquire,  are  thofe  that  will  contribute  to  render 
you  ferviceable  in  domeftic,  and  agreeable  in  ibcial  life.' 

The  author,  having  explained  what  are  the  proper  offices 
and  employments  of  the  female  fex,  proceeds,  in  the  ninth 
Lecture,  to  recommend  thofe  accomplifhments  which  are  ei- 
ther 
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;her  neceffary  or  agreeable;  under  which  heads  he  mention* 
needle-work,  embroidery,  drawing,  mufic,  and  dancing. 
The  tenth  Lecture  contains  prudential  cautions  relative  to 
beauty  and  drefs. 

In  the  eleventh  Lecture,  the  author  confiders  the  faculties 
and  moral  affections  of  the  mind  ;  examining  likewife  the 
■queftion,  whether  the  natural  talents  of  men  are  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  women  ?  He  mentions  fevcraJ  inftances,  in  the  pre- 
fent  age,  of  female  erudition  and  genius  ;  and  expre/Tes  a  foli- 
citude  that  the  fex  fhouJd  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  literary 
knowledge. 

The  fubjedtof  the  next  difcourfe  is  reading,  which  is  warmly 
recommended  by  the  author ;  not,  however,  indiscriminately ; 
but  with  a  proper  choice  of  books,  which  alone  can  render  it 
pro6table.  Novels,  he  thinks,  are  the  laft  books  which  young 
women  ihould  read  ;  initead  of  being  almoil  the  firlr,  as  is 
the  too  general  practice.  What  he  chiefly  recommends  to  their 
perufal  are  books  of  divinity,  morality,  hiftory,  and  philofo- 
phy ;  thinking  it  unnecefiary  to  mention  poetry,  as  the  fex 
have  a  natural  partiality  for  works  of  imagination. 

The  thirteenth  Lecture  is  employed  on  the  confiderationof 
female  manners.  The  female  fex,  our  author  obferves,  are 
fond  of  admiration :  he  recommends  to  them  great  caution  on 
their  full  appearance  in  public  places;  (hewing  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  keeping  bad  company ;  and  that  modeity  is  a  vir- 
tue to  winch  they  owe  peculiar  attention. 

The  fourteenth  Lecture,  which  treats  of  Pleafure,  is  intro- 
duced by  the  author  in  a  manner  which  .ftrongly  marks  his  li- 
berality and  good  feufe. 

*  Pleafure,  fays  he,  has  enticing  charms  to  young  minds.  But 
think  not,  my  young  audience,  becaufe  I  propofe  to  confider  it  in 
a  moral  view,  that  I  mean  totally  to  profcribe  it ;  and  to  intimate 
with  the  fuperftitious,  that  we  cm  only  mak«  ourfelves  acceptable 
to  heaven,  by  a  life  of  pain  and  mortification  ;  or,  with  the  en- 
thufiaft,   that  it  is,  without  exception,   finful  and  vicious. 

*  If  this  world  had  been  intended  for  a  ftate  of  puniftiment, 
would  the  Almighty  have  fcattercd  around  us  fuch  a  profufion  of 
delights,  fo  perfectly  accommodated  to  the  fenfes  of  mankind  ? 
Our  way  would  have  been  planted  with  thorns,  not  ltrewed  with 
flowers.  Can  it, 'then,  be  cenfonant  to  the  b-nevolent  fchemc  of 
a  wife  and  good  Being,  to  provide  us  with  all  thofe  external  fenfes, 
which  are  fo  organifed  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoyment,  only  that 
we  ihould  be  tempted  with  what  we  dare  not  touch,  and  tormented 
with  defires  which  we  mull  not  gratify  i  Shall  we  hunger  and  thirft, 
and  fee  before  us  the  mod  delicious  viands,  which,  however,  we 
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are  not  permitted  to  tafte  ?  Shall  the  beauties  of  creation  appear 
before  us,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  profpects,  and  muft  we  (hut 
our  eyes  again  ft  them  ?  Muft  we  neither  iiiten  to  the  melody  of 
birds,  nor  inhale  the  fragrant  perfumes  of  aromatic  ihrubs  ?  Is 
man  endued  with  fuch  excellent  ftcohiesi  whereby  he  is  capable 
of  producing  from  his  own  mind  and  affections,  a  continual  fund 
of  entertainment,  which,  however,  it  is  finful  for  him  to  enjoy  ? 
Suiely,  then,  all  theis  gifts  and  endowments  were  fent  in  vain. 
If  thefe  things  were  not  intended  by  the  Deity,  for  the  delights 
and  enjoyment  of  his  creatures,  wherein  does  their  ufe  confift?  If 
it  be  the  lot  of  man  to  go  on  furrowing  the  whole  time  of  his  pil- 
grimage here,  the  defign  of  his  Creator  would  be  better  accom- 
pliihed,  if  this  world,  inftead  of  its  prefent  appear  mce,  had  been 
made  like  the  howling  wildernefs,  where  he  might  not  have  re- 
ceived a  fn.gle  ray  of  comfort,  to  fupport  him  in  his  gloomy  paf- 
fyg;e  ;  and  where  every  object  might  affume  the  face  of  terror  and 
difmay. 

♦  This  may  be  the  language  of  fuperftition  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
language  of  reafon  or  rebeion.  The  former  invites  us  to  partake 
of  nature's  blefiings  ;  the  latter  afTires  us,  that  a;l  her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleafantnefs  and  peace.  But  can  pleafure  be  found  in  a 
ftate  of  rigid  penance?  If  man  were  not  intended  for  focial  life, 
why  is  he  endued  with  the  gift  of  fpeech  ?  The  caves  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains ;  and  the  folitary  cells  of  the  monks  would  then 
be  his  proper  habitations.  But  re:'ron  now  averts  her  rights ;  and 
explodes  thofe  melancholy  doctrines,  as  the  efFufions  of  a  mind 
terrified  with  falfe  notions  of  a  Deity,  who  is  not  a  Being  that 
delights  in  the  mifery,  but  in  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures. 
The  pains  and  penalties,  which  the  religious  of  fome  countries 
voluntarily  impofe  upon  themfelves,  have,  amongft  enlightened 
nations,  loft  all  their  merit;  and  we  are  convinced,  that  the  du- 
ties of  mankind  are  not  confined  to  a  cloifter,  but  are  of  an  ac- 
tive and  focial  kind  ;  and  can  only  be  of  confequence  or  effect,  in 
the  more  bufy  fcenes  of  life.  For  though  we  allow  them  the  ra- 
tional enjoyment  of  thofe  things-,  which  providence  undoubtedly 
fent  for  their  ufe,  yet  there  is  then  left  a  fufliciency  of  forrowand 
iuequietude. 

"«"  The  indifcriminate  cenfures  of  the  enthufiaft  are  no  lefs  un. 
juftlfiable,  than  the  mortifications  of  the  fuperftitious.  For  if 
neither  reafon  nor  religion  condemn  the  enjoyments  of  fenfe,  it 
follows,  that  they  are  not  in  themfelves  finful  or  vicious ;  but  only 
become  fo  through  excefs  ;  or  where  they  are  inftrumental  in  de- 
bating the  mind,  and  corrupting  the  morals.  Here  the  felf-de- 
jiial  of  the  one  may  be  neceffary  j  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
©ther  applicable.' 
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The  author  traces  the  fources  of  pleafure,  as  divided  into 
ienfual  and  intellectual ;  and  diitinguifhes  between  fuch  of  the 
former  as  are  either  lawful  or  the  contrary.  After  which  he 
makes  fome  judicious  obfervations  on  public  diversions  and 
mafquerades;  as  he  does  likewife,  in  the  fifteenth  Lecture, 
on  gaming,  theatrical  entertainments,  and  intemperance. 
He  places  in  a  ftrong  light,  the  ufual  effects  of  indulging  a 
propenfity  to  plcafure,  with  the  mifemployment  of  time,  and 
the  confequences  of  prodigality. 

We  ftiould  far  exceed  our  ufual  limits,  did  we  give  a  parti- 
cular detail  of  the  important  obfervations  contained  in  this  ex- 
cellent production,  lt  is,  therefore,  neceflfary  to  confine  our- 
fclves  to  the  contents  of  the  fubfequent  Lectures. 

1  Ledure  XVII.  On  the  Neceffity  of  governing  the  Temper 
— Good  nature  compared  with  Good-humour — Univerfal  Philan- 
thropy— Negro  Race  entitled  to  Compaffion — Charity  and  Bene- 
volence— The  Manner  of  conferring  Favours— Humanity  to  the 
Brute  Creation. 

*  Lecture  XVIII.  Forgivenefs  of  Injuries  — The  Nature  and 
•Confequences  of  Revenge — Modern  Honour  defcribed — The 
Heathen   and   Chriftian   Religion  compared   with  Refped  to  the 

.  Duty  of  forgiving  Injuries. 

*  Lecture  XIX.  Courtefy,  Affability  and  Complacency— 
Firnmnefs  of  Mind  united  with  Gentlenefs  of  Manners — The 
■Criterion  of  Civility — .The  Char a6ter  of  true  Polirertefa. 

'  Ledure  XX.  Anger  defcribed — Its  Symptoms  and  Effects  — 
A  meek  and  quiet  Spirit  recommended  to  the  Female  Sex — Ex- 
cufes  made  by  Perfons  fubjed  to  Anger. 

*  Lecture  XXL  On  Pride — The  intrinfic  Value  of  Birth  and 
Riches  coniidered. 

*  Lecture  XXII.  On  the  Pride  of  Power — Hiftorical  Evidences 
of  the  Abufe  of  Authority — Tyranny  often  exercifed  by  thofe  in 
fubordinate  Ranks — The  Pride  of  Diilindion  in  focial  Life- 
Mercantile  Employment  honourable  — The  Pride  of  Opinion — 
Humility  recommended. 

1  Ledure  XXIII.  On  Affcdation,  it«  Caufe  and  Effects- 
Lord  Cheflei field's  Doctrine  of  Simulation  and  Diffimulation  ex- 
amined—The Conduct  of  vain  Perions — Affettation  appears  in  a 
Variety  of  Shapes. 

■  Ledure  XXIV.  On  falfe  Fears — The  Queftion  confidered, 
whether  the  Timidity  of  the  female  Sex  is  conllitutional  or  affed- 
ed  ? — Courage  divided  into  adive  and  paffivc — The  former  be- 
longs to  the  Men,  the  latter  to  the  Women — On  Fears,  natural, 
aJFcded  and  fuperltitious. 

*  Ledure  XXV.  On  Superftition — Predidions— The  Oracle* 
^of  the  Ancients,  Jewifh  Pzophcts — Fortune-tellers-— Aftrology— 
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Witchcraft— Charms  —  Omens  —  Apparitions.— This  Le&ure, 
which  is  equally  entertaining  and  inftrucYive,  comprifes  much  ob> 
fervation,  as  well  as  a  fund  of  judicious  remarks,  and  fenfible  ad- 
monitions. 

f  Lecture  XXVI.  On  Evil-fpeaking. 

*  Letture  XXVII,   On  the  Improvement  of  Time. 

*  Leclure  XXVTIJ.  A  farewel  Leclure  addreiTed  to  thofe  Pupils 
who  were  (hortly  to  leave  School— Should  cultivate  a  religious 
Temper  of  Mind — Erithuiiafm  and  Infidelity  to  be  avoided — 
DomelHc  Virtues  and  Employments  recommended—  Caution  in 
the  Choice  of  Friends — -Prudence  of  Behaviour  in  mixed  Societies 
—On  Marriage. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  this  enumeration,  that  the 
work  comprifes  an  extenfive  view  of  Female  Education  and 
Manners.  "We  mould  be  guilty  of  injuftice  to  the  author,  di4 
we  not  acknowledge  that  he  has  delineated  thefe  important 
fubje&s  with  diftinguifhed  ability,  in  a  feries  of  obfervations 
and  reflections,  no  leis  judicious  and  well  founded  than  inter- 
efiingandufeful.- — To  conclude,  we  would  recommend  thefe 
valuable  Lectures  to  the  attention  of  every  fchool,  and  every 
family,  where  the  proper  education  of  young  women  is  an 
object  of  particular  folicitude.  In  fa£t,  their  merit  is  fuch, 
that  the  female  who  carefully  perufes  them,  will  not  only  re- 
ceive improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  her  interefts,  and  re- 
lative duties,  but  acquire  the  befl  information  refpecting 
the  ufe  and  application  of  every  ornamental  accomplifh- 
ment. 


Difqui/itions  Metaphyseal  and  Literary.     By  F.  Sayers,  M.  D, 
8vo.     2s'    Johnfon.     179$. 

IN  the  firft  of  thefe  Difquifitions,  the  author  attempts  to  in- 
veftigate  the  pleafure  which  is  produced  in  the  mind  at 
the  fight  of  beautiful  objects  •,  but  he  previoufly  ftates  fuch 
objections  as  feem  of  the  greateft  force,  againft  thofe  theories 
of  beauty  which  have  moft  recently  been  offered  to  the  public. 
An  eminent  artift  has  entertained  the  opinion,  that  the 
line  of  beauty  is  a  curve  of  a  peculiar  {hape,  and  that  objects 
deviate  from  beauty  in  proportion  as  they  deviate  from  luch  a 
curve.  !  But  our  author  obierves,  that  this  ftandard,  however 
applicable  in  fome  cafes,  is  far  from  being  univerial;  fince 
many  figures  bounded  by  ftraight  lines,  as  a  fquare,  an  ifofce- 
les  triangle,  a  pyramid,  and  a  cube,  are  ufually  efteemed 
peautiful.  In  buildings  likewife,  he  remarks,  fharp  angles 
mult  neceflarily  abound-;  and  ftraight  pillars,  far  from  render- 
ing 
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fng  a  building  deformed,  produce  more  pleafing  effects  than 
fe  which  are  curved.  For  if  curved  pillars  appeared  to 
fupport  any  confulerablc  weight,  they  would  inftantly  excite 
in  the  beholder  an  idea  of  their  bending  under  the  weight,  or 
in  other  words  of  weaknefs,  which,  inltead  of  affording  plea- 
fure,  would  give  rife  to  difgufl. 

Another  author  fuppofes  beauty  to  confifl  in  fimplicity. 
To  this  opinion,  Dr.  Sayers  obferves,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  a  man,  a  (hip,  a  pillar  of  the  Corinthian  order,  variegated 
flowers,  and  many  other  figures  of  a  complex  kind,  are  not- 
withstanding regarded  as  beautiful. 

The  next  theory  is  that  of  a  celebrated  writer,  who  main- 
tains that  beauty  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  feveral 
qualities ;  fuch  as  littlenefs,  fmoothnefs,  a  gradual  variation 
of  lines,  and  delicacy.  With  regard  to  the  firit  of  thefe,  little- 
nefs, it  may  be  replied,  fays  the  author  of  the  DifquiGtions, 
that  we  annex  beauty  to  the  form  of  an  angel,  though  we 
confider  an  angel  as  being  of  larger  fize  than  the  human 
fpecies;  and  that  the  Laocoon  and  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere, 
two  of  the  moll  beautiful  and  diftinguifhed  pieces  of  fculpture, 
are  both  larger  than  life. 

That  fmoothnefs  is  not  a  conflituent  of  beauty,  the  author 
infers  from  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  many  hirfite  and 
prickly  fhrubs  ;  and  becaufe  goats  and  fheep,  animals  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  piclureique,  are  covered  with  fhaggy 
rough  coats. 

Againft  the  third  fuppofed  conflituent,  namely,  gradual 
variation  of  lines,  our  author  remarks  it  may  be  objected, 
that  flat  furfaces  are  undeniably  beautiful  in  a  variety  of  fitu- 
ations  ;  and  that  a  building,  or  Wn  apartment,  in  which  we 
could  perceive  only  curved  or*  varying  lines,  would  be  quite 
ridiculous. 

That  delicacy  is  not  eflential  to  beauty,  he  confiders  as 
evident  from  this  confideration,  viz.  that  it  would  exclude 
beauty  from  the  flrongeft  fpecies  of  animals,  from  a  nervous 
human  figure,  and  from  all  buildings  for  defence- 
Utility,  our  author  next  obferves,  has  been  thought  by 
fome  to  be  a  quality  annexed  to  every  thing  which  is  beautiful ; 
but  he  makes  fome  remarks  to  evince  that  this  doctrine  alio  is 
fallacious.  The  appearance,  fays  he,  of  manly  ftrength  in  a 
female,  would  not  be  confidered  as  adding  to  her  beauty,  yet 
fuch  itrength  might  occaftonally  be  ufeful.  Upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  this  theory  was  well  founded,  all  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, if  equally  flrong  and  convenient,  would  aJfo  be 
equally  beautiful.  The  author  adds,  that  a  graceful  dancer, 
s\hois  exercifing  a  faculty  perfectly,  ufelef;,  is  regarded  as 

one 
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One  of  the  moft  beautiful  appearances  we  can  meet  with  \ 
and  that  a  perfon  feeding  voracioufly,  though  employing 
powers  abfolutely  neceflary  to  exiftenee,  is  an  object  rather 
difgufting  than  beautiful. 

The  laft  opinion  adduced  by  our  author,  is  that  of  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds,  who  maintained  that  a  kind  of  central  fet  of 
features,  that  is,  a  let  of  features  compofed  of  thofe  mod 
commonly  to  be  met  Math,  and  a  central  form  alfo,  would 
conllitute  beauty  in  the  human  race.  "  To  this,  fays  Dr. 
Sayers,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  greater  number  of  coun- 
tenances and  forms  which  we  meet  with,  are  neither  ftriking- 
ly  beautiful  nor  ugly  ;  how  then  fhould  features  which  are 
moft  common,  and  a  form  about  the  medium  of  thofe  we 
mofl  frequently  meet,  united  in  one  perfon,  be  able  to  afiume 
the  character  of  perfect  beauty  V 

*  If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  it  would  follow,  that  in  any 
clafs  of  animals  of  which  the  individuals  mull  refemble  each  other, 
there  would  beauty  be  moft  generally  difFufed,  and  moft  peculiarly 
ftriking  ;  this  however  is  certainly  not  the  cafe  :  it  may  be  added 
too,  that  at  the  firft  view  of  any  race  of  men  or  animals,  whofe  ap- 
pearance is  not  grateful  to  us,  when  thtir  general  features,  or  forms 
are  principally  noticed,  at  that  vt  ry  time  we  view  them  with  the 
leaft  plcafure  ;  the  firft  fight  of  the  blacks  in  the  Weft  Indies  is 
far  from  agreeable  to  Europeans,  by  dwelling  among  them  for  a 
time,  many  are  at  length  discovered  to  be  beautiful  ;  yet  the  com- 
mon form  ftrikes  firft  and  the  individual  differences  afterwards. 

Dr.  Sayers,  after  endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  feveral 
theories  above-mentioned,  propofes  one  which  he  thinks  lefs 
liable  to  objection,  and  the  firft  hint  of  it  he  acknowledges  fo 
have  taken  from  the  writing*  of  Dr.  Hartley.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  effects  of  beauty  depend  upon  an  affociation  of 
ideas.  *  With  the  forms  which  we  efteem  beautiful,  fays  he, 
it  will  appear,  that  certain  pleafing  ideas  or  emotions  are  aflb- 
ciated  in  our  mind,  which,  upon  the  prefentation  of  fuch 
forms,  regularly  arife,  and  produce  thofe  fenfations  which  we 
attribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  object.' 

The  author  endeavours  to  confirm  this  opinion  by  a  variety 
of  obfervations,  fome  of  which  it  may  be  proper  that  we  fub- 
mit  to  the  confideration  of  our  readers. 

*  Many  proofs  of  this  opinion  may  be  advanced ;  there  is  none 
ftronger  perhaps  than  the  effeft  of  thefe  aflbciated  ideas  in  chang- 
ing an  object,  which  is  at  firft  horrible  or  difgufting  to  one  of  a 
contrary  nature  :  a  flight  view  of  the  bowels  in  the  dead  carcafcs 
of  men  or  other  animals  fills  us  with  the  utmoft  difguft,  yet  in  the 
mind  of  the  anatornift,  who  has  inveftigated  the  provident  ar- 
rangement and  well  ordered  machinery  of  thefe  important  parts, 
they  are  fo  ftrongly  aflbciated  with  the  ideas  of  wifJom  and  utility, 
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they  are  converted  into  a  beautiful  and  pleating  object  of  con- 
templation. 

«  The  inconflancy  of  our  opinions  with  refpeft  to  the  beauty  or 
uglinefs  of  certain  habits  is  an  argument  of  a  fimilar  kind  :  with 
falhionable  dreffes  are  aflbciated  the  pleafing  ideas  of  rank,  of 
wealth,  of  gentility,  and  fuch  dreffes  are  therefore  generally  ef- 
tecmed  beautiful  while  they  continue  to  be  worn  by  the  higher 
orders  of  fociety  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  have  crept  among  the 
lower,  the  ideas  aflbciated  with  them  are, changed  for  others  of  a 
difpleafing  kind,  vulgarity,  poverty,  and  paltry  imitation  of  our 
fuperiors  are  now  connected  with  the  once  falhionable  habit,  and 
the  fame  form  of  drefs  which  a  few  months  before  was  considered 
a>  beautiful  and  becoming,  is  now  an  object  of  ridicule  or  dif- 
like  :  fcarcely  is  a  year  or  two  elapfed  before  thefe  odious  fafhions 
are  ngain  perhaps  adopted  by  the  higher  orders  of  fociety,  and 
again  received  aad  admired. 

1  The  ideas  aflbciated  with  falhionable  drefs  have  fo  ftrong  an 
influence  on  the  minds  of  many,  and  feem  fo  clofely  connected 
with  the  perfons  of  them  who  wear  it,  that  the  feelings  of  incon. 
venience  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  bend  btfore  its  charms  : 
in  a  neighbouring  nation  the  fpring  habit  was  regularly  aflumed 
at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  and  no  inclemency  of  weather 
was  fufficient  to  outweigh*  in  the  minds  of  the  falhionable  the 
captivating  ideas  of  rank  and  of  breeding. 

'  The  opinion  which  parents  fo  commonly  entertain  of  the 
beauty  of  their  own  offspring,  who  appear  to  others  perhaps  ob- 
jects of  diflike,  or  at  lealt  of  indifference,  is  another  argument 
in  favour  of  this  theory  ;  the  parents  having  a  variety  of  pleafing 
ideas  aflbciated  with  their  own  children  which  take  place  only  in 
their  minds. 

*  The  lover  is  much  in  the  fame  fituation  with  the  parent :  af- 
fociating  with  the  perfon  of  ins  miftrefs  qualities  which  are  pecu- 
liarly pleafing  to  him,  hciavifhes  upon  her  form  every  attraction, 
and  fnc  appears  to  him  perfect :  to  another,  who  has  never  difco- 
vercd  in  her  thefe  qualities  fo  pleafing  to  her  admirer,  her  fliape 
and  countenance  are  perhaps  totally  umnterefting. 

*  The  effects  of  the  unpleafing  paffions  of  hatred,  revenge, 
and  envy,  in  changing  our  opinion  of  perfonal  charms  are  too 
well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon  :  our  great  dramatic  poet  has  ad- 
drefled  even  the  innocent  meflenger  of  misfortune  with 

«'  This  news  has  made  thee  a  moft  ugly  man." 

*  Pain  and  bodily  infirmities  alfo,  if  great,  render  us  often 
incapable  of  relifhing  or  even  of  perceiving  beauty :  a  mind  va- 
cant from  all  ideas  unfavourable  to  pleafing  impreflions,  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflarv  for  our  feeling  them  in  their  full  force. 

*  It  may  further  be  obferved,  in  confirmation  of  this  theory  of 
beauty,  that  the  moft  confummate  form  and  features  of  the  fe- 
mnle 
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male  of  the  human  race,  would  be  highly  unpleafing  in  the  malej 
the  ideas  of  tendernefs,  mildnefs,  and  modefty,  aflbciated  with 
the  countenance  of  a  beautiful  female,  and  thofe  of  foftnefs  and 
delicacy  connected  with  her  frame,  however  delightful  as  the 
properties  of  a  woman,  by  no  means  form  the  beauty  of  a  man.' 

That  beauty  is  not  inherent  in  forms,  features,  or  com- 
plexions, but  depends  entirely  upon  the  ideas  aflbciated  with 
them,  our  author  confiders  as  evident,  from  the  frequent  ob- 
fervation  of  the  different  effects  produced  upon  different  per- 
fons  by  the  fame  object:  for  were  there  any  thing  fpecific  in 
the  object  itfelf,  all  mult  and  would  be  fanilarly  affected. 

The  author  endeavours  to  confirm  his  theory  by  an  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  to  fcenes 
of  inanimate  nature.  '  The  primrofe,  fays  he,  and  the  fnow- 
drop  are  indebted  for  their  charms  to  the  exhilarating  ideas  of 
the  fpring  fo  ftrongly  connected  with  them  :  with  the  rofe  is 
aflbciated  the  gayeft  efforts  of  the  lyric  mufe  ;  with  the  myrtle 
the  charms  of  Venus  and  the  fports  of  the  loves,  and  with 
the  laurel  the  triumphs  of  arts  and  arms ;  hence  the  beauty 
fo  generally  acknowledged  in  thefe  claffes  of  vegetables. 

4  The  beauty  of  landfcapes,'  continues  he, — 

*  arifes  from  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  health,  of  rural  happinefs, 
of  pleafwg  folitude,  of  Ample  manners,  of  claifical  imagery, 
&C.  connected  with  the  groupes  of  trees,  with  the  lawns,  and 
fields,  and  water  which  enter  into  their  compofition ;  of  this  I 
think  every  or.e  will  be  convinced  from  obferving  the  various  but 
equally  pleafant  ideas  allbciated  with  the  fcenes  of  nature  in  the 
mind  of  Milton,  and  which  he  has  fo  admirably  aflbrted  and 
connected  with  thefe  fcenes  as  viewed  by  the  gay  or  melancholy 
man. 

«  When  the  poet  defcribes  the- landfcape  as  beautiful  to  the 
cheerful  mind,  he  aflbciates  with  it  the  fprightly  notes  of  the  lark, 
the  hounds  and  horn,  the  rifing  fun,  the  fong  of  the  fhepherd,  the 
frolics  of  the  runic  labourers  and  their  ample"  but  joyous  re- 
pafts,  the  found  of  the  merry  bells,  and  the  dances  of  the  youths 
and  the  maids  on  a  funfhine  holiday.  When  a  fimilar  fcene  of 
nature  is  to  be  made  beautiful  to  the  penfive  mind,  he  pitches 
upon  another  clafs  of  aflbciations,  the  plaintive  notes  of  the 
nightingale,  the  gloom  of  moon-light,  the  found  of  the  diftant 
curfew 

Over  fome  wide-water'd   fhore 
Swinging  flow  with  fullen  roar, 

the  rufhing  blaft  and  its  hollow  murmur,  the  fhades  of  the  grove, 
flrange  myflerious  mufjc,  and  the  unfeen  genius  of  the  wood.' 

The  objections  ftated  by  this  author  to  the  various  theories 
of   beauty  before  mentioned,  have  undoubtedly  great  force, 

and 
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and  there  is  much  plaufibility  in  that  which  lie  endeavours  to 
fubftitute  in  their  room  •,  but  the  admiffion  of  it  is  likewilc 
oppofed  by  a  circumftance  of  no  inconfidcrablc  weight  in  th* 
fcale  of  metaphyfical  argument.  If  the  effects  of  beauty  de- 
pend univevfally  upon  an  afi'ociation  of  ideas,  whence  comes 
it  that  the  mind  is  not  always  confeious  of  the  ideas  fuppofecl 
to  be  aflbciated  ?  Dr.  Sayers  remarks  that  the  rofe  is  aflbciated 
with  the  gayeft  efforts  of  the  lyric  mule.  This,  we  doubt 
not,  is  frequently  the  cafe  among  perfons  converfant  with 
fuch  poetry ;  but  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  the  pkafi 
produced  by  the  light  of  a  rofe  arifes  from  the  fame  aflbcia- 
tion  of  ideas  in  thole  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  lyric 
mufe.  It  feems  to  us,  therefore,  that  an  afibciation  of  ideas 
may  increafe  the  effects  of  beauty,  but  cannot  be  the  primary 
caufe  of  them,  in  cafes  where  the  mind  is  unconfeious  of  fuch 
an  aflbciation. 

The  fecond  difquifition  relates  to  the  Dramatic  Unities ; 
concerning  which  Dryden  has  remarked,  that,  though  in  ge- 
neral accurately  obferved  by  the  antient  dramatiits,  they  are 
ho  where  regularly  enumerated  and  enforced  by  the  ancient 
critics.  As  the  chief  rule  by  which  every  dramatic  poet 
(hould  be  guided  in  the  compofition  of  his  work,  is  that  of 
adhering  to  probability,  and  as  nothing  is  to  be  admitted 
which  oppofes  this  rule,  the  belt  mode  of  determining  upon 
the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  unities,  is  doubtlefs  to  exa- 
mine each  of  them  with  a  reference  to  this  frandard.  This 
plan  Dr.  Sayers  purfues,  and  he  begins  with  confidering  the 
unity  of  time. 

This  unity,  our  author  obferves,  has  been  arbitrarily  fixed 
to  twenty-four  hours  •,  and  had  its  bounds  been  rationally  de- 
termined, they  would  have  been  limited  to  the  time  which 
the  piece  takes  up  in  performing ;  as  whatever  is  transacted 
beyond  that  period  mull  be  fupplied  by  the  imagination  of  the 
audience.  But  this  appeared  too  fevcre  a  rule,  and  fomething 
is  accordingly  left  for  the  imagination  to  fupply.  Our  author 
remarks,  that  the  period  of  one  day  is  feldom  long  enough  to 
produce  thofe  great  rcfolves  or  evolutions  of  characters  which 
are  abiolutely  required  in  dramatic  compofitions ;  and  that,  if 
this  unity  (hould  be  ftrictly  adhered  to,  a  forced  concurrence 
of  circumltances  mult  be  haftened  into  the  compafs  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  For  example  :  *  the  gradual  change  of  Mac- 
beth's  character  could  never  have  taken  place  in  fuch  a  time  $ 
nor  could  fcarccly  the  violent  temper  of  Othello  have  been 
rked  upon,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  to  defrroy  a  wife  whom  he 
doated  on,  and  who  was  before  unfufpe&cd.' 

Our  author  farther  obferves,  with  refpe£t  to  this  unity,  that 
the  lina  prelcrvation  of  it  teems  unneceifary ;  as  few  of  the 

hearers 
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hearers  of  a  dramatic  compofition  accurately  compute  the 
time  which  is  fuppofed  to  elapfe  in  its  progrefs.  He  means 
not  to  maintain  that  the  "poet  has  an  unbounded  privilege 
in  regard  to  the  violation  of  this  unity,  but  rauft  keep  with- 
in the  limits  of  probability.  In  the  profecution  of  this  fub- 
ject  he  makes  feveral  pertinent  obfervations ;  and  concludes, 
that  under  fome  limitations,  the  unity  of  time  maybe  violated 
even  with  advantage. 

The  author  next  confiders  the  unity  of  place,  and  obferves 
that  a  ftridt  prefervation  of  this  unity  is  often  attended,  like 
that  of  the  other,  with  a  breach  of  probability  ;  confidering  it 
however  as  a  proper  rule,  that  in  cafes  of  change  of  place  to 
a  great  diftance,  they  ought  always  to  happen  between  the 
acts. 

With  regard  to  the  unity  of  action,  our  author  likewife 
thinks  that  the  poet  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  lati- 
tude ;  without  which  a  pleafing  fet  of  plays,  we  mean  the 
hiftorical,  would  be  entirely  excluded  both  from  the  clofet  and 
the  ft  age. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  our  author's  opinion,  that  the  feveral 
unities  may,  for  the  molt  part,  be  violated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree with  more  px-obability  than  they  can  be  preferved  ;  and 
therefore  that  a  ftric"t.  adherence  to  them  ought  not  to  be  an 
indifpenfible  rule  in  dramatic  compofitions. 

The  third  difquifition  treats  ot  Perception.  The  author 
endeavours  to  fhew,  by  a  variety  of  arguments  and  obferva- 
tions, that,  though  metaphyficians  have  ufually  fuppofed  the 
mind  to  be  capable  of  confidering  complex  ideas  fynchro* 
noufly,  yet  in  reality  it  can  only  attend  to  one  idea  at  a  time. 

In  the  next  difquifition  the  author  examines  the  origin  of 
difinterefted  Paflions,  or  thofe  which  prompt  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  others.  After  many  remarks  on  the  fubject,  he 
concludes  that  difinterefted  paffions  are  not  innate,  but  that 
they  may  be  traced,  like  other  paffions,  to  feelings  of  regard 
for  ourfelves. 

In  the  fucceeding  difquifition  Dr.  Sayers  enters  upon  an 
examination  cf  the  Evidence  for  Chriftianity,  and  introduces 
fome  obfervations  which  he  has  not  met  with  in  other  treatifes 
on  this  fubjeet.  He  remarks,  that  excluhvely  of  the  internal 
evidence  refpecting  the  authenticity  of  the  new  teftament, 
the  genuinenefs  and  antiquity  of  it  are  clearly  eftablifhed  by 
the  teftimony  of  authors  who  lived  in  the  fame  period  with 
the  apoftles,  or  who  were  their  immediate  fuccefibrs.  Add 
to  which,  that  in  a  very  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
new  teftament,  large  bodies  of  men  received  it  as  the  guide 
of  their  belief.  In  fhort,  as  he  obferves,  it  appears,  *  that 
the  genuinenefs  and  antiquity  of  the  books  of  the  new  tefta- 
ment are  as  well,  or  rather,  better  attefted  than  the  genuine- 
nefs and  antiquity  of  any  profane  author  whatfoever.' 
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In  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  new  teftament,  Dr- 
Sayers  adduces  many  arguments.  In  the  full,  place,  he  thinks 
no  one  will  for  a  moment  deny  that  an  unprejudiced  reader 
would  immediately  give  the  fame  credit  at  Icaft  to  the  events 
recorded  in  the  new  teftament,  which  are  not  miraculous,  as 
he  would  to  the  natural  events  recorded  by  Thucydides,  by 
Julius  Cxfar,  or  by  Salluft.  He  obferves,  befides,  that  ex- 
ternal evidence  is  not  deficient  on  this  head.  The  fullering 
of  Jefus  Chrift  under  Pontius  Pilate  is  recorded  by  Tacitus ; 
and  other  circumltances  connected  with  facred  hiftory  are 
likewifc  eftablifhed  upon  the  authority  of  different  writers , 
fo  that  the  new  teftament  pofiefles  all  the  marks  of  truth  which 
any  hiftory  can  poflefs.  No  perfon,  the  author  farther  ob- 
ferves, can  reafonably  affirm,  that  admitting  the  greater  part 
of  the  new  teftament  may  be  genuine,  yet  the  miracles  are 
interpolated  inventions  of  men  who  did  not  write  the  hiftories. 
We  never,  fays  lie,  decide  in  this  manner  with  refpedt.  to  pro- 
fane authors.  As  the  new  teftament  therefore  bears  the  fame 
marks  of  truth  with  any  heathen  hiftory  which  is  credited  5  as 
its  precepts  are  confeiledly  fuperior  to  the  pureft  dictates  of 
philofophy  ;  and  as  its  promiles  are  agreeable  to  our  noblcit 
wiihes,  it  is  plain,  continues  Dr.  Sayers,  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty attending  its  reception  by  fome,  muft  arife  from  a  re- 
luctance to  believe  in  the  miracles  recorded  in  it. 

In  examining  this  fubjedt,  our  author  firft  obferves,  that 
miracles  appear  perfectly  conibuant  to  a  divine  revelation  ; 
and  therefore  that  they  are  found  ill  the  new  teftament  in 
thofe  circumftauces  in  which,  of  all  others,  it  is  mod  proba- 
ble they  fhould  have  been  performed  :  and  alfo  that  a  want  of 
miracles  might  have  been  accounted,  by  the  very  perfons  who 
object  to  them,  a  want  of  an  eliential  part  of  the  evidence  for 
a  divine  revelation. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  invalidate  the  arguments  ufual- 
ly  advanced  againlt  the  credibility  of  miracles ;  and  on  this 
fubject,  likewife,  he  makes  feverai  pertinent  obfervations. 

1\\  the  fubfequent  difquifition  Dr.  Savers  treats  of  the  con- 

.Lion  of  pain  and  pleafure ;  reflecting  which  he  adduces 
fome  metaphyseal  obfervations  which  carry  with  them  a  dc- 

p  of  probability. — On  luxury,  which  is  the  fubjec'.l  of  the 
next  difquifition,  we  fcarcely  meet  with  any  new  obfervations. 

The  author  ;..  -  treats  of  Englifli  metres,  and  to 

vours  to  ihew,  from  inftances  in  feverai  writers,    that   the 
Kngiifh  language  is  not  incapable  of  receiving  forms  of  iv 
which    are    luthciently  harmonious,   without   the    repetition 
of  fimiiar  founds.     He  admits,  however,  that  the  Ei 
to  i  .1,  not  by  pofitiou,  like  the  languages  of  the  an- 

cients, but  by  emphafis. 
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The  concluding  difquifition  treats  of  the  poetical  character 
of  Horace  ;  in  which  the  author  exprefles  an  opinion  that 
greater  praife  has  been  bellowed  upon  the  lyric  compofitions 
of  that  poet  than  candid  criticifm  will  admit.  He  obferves 
that  the  ode,  like  any  other  piece  of  poetical  compofition,  is 
written  with  fome  determined  end ;  and  this  end  mould  be 
one  :  that  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ode  fhould  likewife  be  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  the  link  between  them  be  plainly 
difcernible.  But  he  remarks  that  the  lyric  compofitions  of 
Horace,  exclufively  of  being  often  deficient  in  thefe  requifites, 
are  not  unfrequently  difpleafing  from  a  want  of  fimplicity, 
and  from  their  inequality  both  in  ftyle  and  in  thought.  The 
following  are  the  arguments  and  obfervations  adduced  re- 
fpe£Ung  tins  celebrated  author. 

f  Let  us  fhortly  examine  the  ode  to  lulus ;  this  piece  has  by 
fome  been  exalted  as  the  rival  of  the  lyrics  of  Pindar,  and  may 
be  feledted  as  a  compofition  in  which  Horace  has  greatly  exerted 
himfelf.  It  begins  with  the  comparifon  of  the  poet  who  imitates 
Pindar  to  a  perfon  trufting  to  artificial  wings  in  his  flight  over 
the  fea;  this  is  far-fetched  ;  Pindar  is  then  compared  to  a  river 
overflowing  its  banks  ;  this  is  no  doubt  a  juft  fimile  ;  the  fubjefts 
of  which  this  poet  treats  are  next  enumerated  ;  Plorace  then 
compares  Pindar  to  a  fwan  and  himfelf  to  a  bee  ;  then  abruptly 
addrefling  lulus,  he  deflres  him  to  fing  the  triumphs  of  Auguftus, 
whom  our  poet  compliments  in  a  high  (train,  aud  finifhes  with 
telling  his  friend  to  facrifice  on  the  occafion  of  this  triumph, 
ten  bulls  and  cows,  while  he  himfelf  fhall  offer  up  a  calf:  nearly 
two  ftanzas  are  occupied  in  the  defcription  of  this  victim.  It  is 
fufEciently  evident  that  this  ode  is  remarkably  faulty  as  to  unity 
of  defign,  and  its  fubjeft  matter,  it  can  claim  upon  the  whole 
but  little  approbation.  Another  poem  of  this  author's,  which 
has  alfo  been  greatly  admired,  is  the  ode  to  Calliope  ;  after  be- 
ginning with  an  addrefs  to  the  goddefs,  Horaces  relates  the  dan- 
gers from  which  he  was  preferved  by  the  care  of  the  mufes,  and 
exprefles  his  reliance  on  their  future  protection  :  in  this  part  of 
the  ode  we  meet  with  a  long  lift  of  names  of  places,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  tedious  in  poetry  ;  he  next  deflres  the  mufes 
to  recreate  Casfar  after  his  labours;  then  follows  a  defcription, 
(by  no  means  well  connected  with  what  precedes)  of  the  war  of 
the  Titans,  and  this  defcription  neceflarily  abouuds  with  the  pro- 
per names  of  gods  ;  he  then  remarks  upon  the  excellence  of  wifdom, 
and  finifhes  with  an  account  of  the  fufferings  of  the  giants  :  by 
the  introduction  of  this  war,  I  apprehend,  the  poet  means  it 
fhould  be  inferred  that  the  gods  were  indebted  to  wifdom  as  much 
as  to  ftrength,  for  their  victory  over  the  ignorant  though  daring 
Titans ;  furely  this  Halting  into  mythology  to  compliment  Calliope 

is 
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is  no  very,  excellent  expedient ;  may  I  prefumc  to  obfervc,  that  it 
would  have  been  much  more  natural,  as  well  a*  intercfting,  to 
have  defer ibed  the  effctts  really  produced  by  the  humanizing 
mufes,  th;;n  to  have  infilled  upon  the  importance  of  prudence  in 
thi-.  imaginary  battle:  how  would  the  pen  of  OvU]  have  charmed 
upon  a  iubjcci  fo  delightful,  and  fo  rich  in  beautiful  appendages. 
In  the  ode  "  Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon  aut  M.ytelcnen,"  we 
meet  with  Co  linking  a  want  of  connection,  that  many  have  been 
induced  to  believe  fome  of  it  loft;  even  with  this  allowance,  it 
has  not  the  flighteft  pretenfions  to  wholenefs  :  the  ftyle  of  the  ode 
*'  O  Navis,  referent  in  marc  te  novi,"  borders  upon  the  bombaft  ; 
the  ode  to  fortune,  though  it  has  a  fplendid  beginning,  finks  in 
itsprogrefs:  thecclcbrated  ode  "  Anguftam  amici  pauperiem  pati," 
falls  off  remarkably  towards  the  end,  and  introduces  a  new  fub- 
ject  foreign  from  the  reft  of  the  piece  -,  and  in  the  ode  "  Inclu- 
fam  Danaen  turris  ahenca,"  we  meet  with  fome  lines  which  ar« 
better  fuited  to  the  Sermones. 

'  A  careful  perufal  of  the  works  of  Horace  will,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  furnifti  other  inftances  of  imperfections  of  a  limilar  kind  ; 
thofe  which  I  have  mentioned  are  fuffcient  to  (hew  that  his  poems 
of  the  loftier  call  arc  fir  from  being  compleat  in  their  kind  ;  I  am, 
however,  by  no  means  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  that  fome  may 
be  felected  from  them  which  are  well  deferving  of  approbation, 
and  that  among  his  lighter  odes,  The  "  Qois  multa  gracilis  te 
puer  in  rofa,"  the  "  V:le  potabis  modicis  Sabinum,"  intowhich, 
a  compliment  to  Maecenas  is  fo  dexteroufly  introduced,  and  the 
♦•  PerCcos  odi  puer  apparatus,"  are  well  entitled  to  the  higheft 
praifc  which  they  have  hitherto  received. 

1  Horace  is  certainly  diilinguifhed  by  various  excellencies ;  the 
man  of  elegance,  of  good  fenfe,  of  delicate  humour  and  keen 
penetration,  the  philolopher  and  the  found  critic  are  prevalent 
throughout  his  woiks;  fuch  is  the  praife  which  no  one  will  deny 
to  him  :  but  that  high  and  unqualified  applaufe  which  he  has  re- 
ceived as  a  lyric  poer,  is  certainly  more  than  he  can  claim  frcra 
hi.  productions,  and  cannot,  but  in  fome  degree,  have  arifeniiom 
an  inoifcriminating  partiality  to  the  works  of  the  ancients." 

We  cannot  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Saycrs  refpecXmg  all 
his  observations  in  this  extract  ;  but  even  admitting  the  whole 
to  be  well  founded,  they  would  but  little  affect  the  poetical 
-character  of  Horace.  The  odes  of  the  Roman  poet,  not  tc> 
mention  the  feventcen  Epodcs,  confilt  of  one  hundred  and 
three,   and  when  out  of   this  number,  the   prefent  author 

.rges  only  fix  with  being  particularly  defective,  we  may 

:urc  to  fay,  th:«t  he  confers,  perhaps  inadvertently,  as  great 

an  eulogium  on  the  penius  of  Horace,  as  is  perhaps  con  fill  en  c 

with  the  ilandard  of  human  perfection  j  especially  when  it  b 
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confidered,  that  Horace  appears  to  have  written  the  greateft 
part  of  his  lyric  compofitions  on  the  [pur  of  the  occafon,  and 
not  to  have  revifed  them. 

On  the  whole,  thefe  Difqtiifitions  contain  many  ingenious 
remarks,  andevince  that  Dr.  Sayers  exercifes  his  own  judg- 
ment^ on  fubjects  of  literature}  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudice 
of  authority. 

Fffays  on  the  Lives  and  JVrilings  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  the 
.Poet  Thorn fon  :  biographical^  critical?  and  political.  JVith 
fomc  Pieces  of  Thorn  fan' s  never  before  publijhcd.  By  D.  §* 
'Earl  of  Bachan.     %vo.     55.  Boards t     Debretf.     1 792. 

*HpHIS  noble  author  is  a  warm  friend  of  Freedom  ;  a  cha- 
"*■  meter  which  would  redound  more  to  his  praife,  did  not 
'  the  zeal  of  thathoufe'  appear  fometimes  to  l  eat  up'  his  dif- 
cretion  and  difcernment.  The  prefent  publication,  amidft  much 
inilruction  and  amufement,  affords  many  of  thofe  warm 
expreflions  which  diftinguifh  the  author's  political  fermons  ; 
and  as  he  is  not  deficient  in  abilities,  nor  in  good  fenfe,  it  is 
furprifing  he  has  not  yet  difcovered  that  this  unguarded 
warmth  rather  injures  than  promotes  a  eaufe;  and  that  flighty 
fentences  have  no  more  effect  in  a  literary  affault  than  fquibs 
would  have  in  battering  a  fortrefs. 

Prefixed  to  this  work  is  an  Introduction,  containing  an  hif- 
torical  iketeh  of  the  progrefs  of  Liberty  in  Scotland,  which, 
however,  is  rather  fuperlicial. — -It  begins  in  the  following 
manner : 

*  Although  I  im  fenfible  that  the  very  found  and  fight  of  the 
word  Liberty  has  become  difagreeable,  if  not  terrible,  to  the 
fafhionable  world  in  Britain  ;  yet  it  is  Decenary  that  I  fhould  in- 
troduce the  Memoirs  of  Fletcher  and  Thomfon,  with  reflections  on 
the  principles.,  manners,  and  temper  j  of  the  times  and  countiies 
in  which  they  lived,  and  of  thofe  that  preceded  their  appearance. 
It  is  my  purpofe  to  treat  this  fubject  very  briefly. 

'  It  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  three  parts  ;  the  Gothic,  Puri- 
tanical, and  Philosophical  ages :  under  which  three  heads,  with- 
out once  mentioning  the  formidable  and  r-rofcribed  vocable,  I  ihall 
endeavour  to  make  it  clear  and  convincing  to  the  meaneft  and  molt 
obdurate  capacity,  that  political  energy  and  fentiment  were  never 
wholly  fuppreffedin  my  native  country. 

*  ill:.  Political  energy  and  fentiment  eminently  appeared  in  the 
Gothic,  by  which  I  literally  denominate  that  age  which  was- coeval 
with  the  formation  of  military  governments  on  a  feudal  baf^,  by 
the  nations  or  people  that  over-ran  Europe  in  ages  far  beyond  the 
aera  of  genuine  hiftory,  formed  the  Hates  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 

after- 
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afterwards  in  a  more  barbarous  ltate  ovcrfpread  and  overpowered 
the  Roman  empire,  which  had  fprung  from  the  fame  original. 

*  But  the  fyftem  of  Gothic  government  was  permanent,  and  we 
have  it  accurately  delineated  by  the  mallcrly  hand  of  Tacitus,  in 
his  Treatife  on  the  Situation,  Cuitoms,  and  People  of  Germany. 

'  In  this  a:ra,  which  is  of  immenfe  duration,  1  obferve  political 
energy  and  fentiment  exemplified  every  where  in  the  equal  rights 
of  the  holders  of  the  foil. 

*  In  countries  and  ages  where  lands  were  cultivated  by  flaves 
taken  in  war,  or  brought  into  bondage  by  conquert,  there  could 
be  no  other  citizens. 

'  Trade  and  manufactures  were  not. 

'  In  fuch  a  poflure  of  fociety,  fciences  and  arts  could  not  exift. 

*  The  proprietors  cf  the  foil  could  not  protect  themfelves  with- 
out government ;  and  government  requires  a  prince  either  fingle 
or  complex,  elective  or  hereditary. 

'  Governments  were  therefore  formed  varioufly,  as  contingency 
or  neceflity  occafioned  or  required.  —  Scotland,  the  country  to 
which  my  fubjedt  directs  me,  was  planted  and  governed  in  this 
manner  from  the  beginning. 

'  The  miferable  natives  who  preceded  the  Goths  or  Scythian?, 
were  treated  like  the  natives  of  North  and  -South  America  by  the 
Europeans ;  and,  after  fkulking  and  fcalping  for  ages  in  their  fafi- 
neiTes,  mull  have  at  laft  yielded  to  neceffity  or  reafon  in  their  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  ftrongeft.' 

In  treating  fo  important  a  fubject,  his  lordfhip's  ftyle,  as  the 
reader  mud  already  have  obferved,  is  fometimes  deficient  in 
dignity;  and  in  the  progrefs  of  this  Introduction,  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  flowers,  may  be  culled  :  *  exemplified  the 
motto  with  a  vengeance  :'  '  great  and  big  books,'  &c.  &c. 

As  a  more  favourable  fpecimen,  we  (hall  extract  a  para- 
graph expreffing  the  confequences  of  the  revival  of  literature, 
and  of  the  reformation. 

*  Human  genius  and  fentiment  are  always  molt  agreeably  ex- 
cited by  the  contemplation  of  misfortunes.  We  naturally  attach 
ourfelvcs  to  the  fide  of  the  lofer  of  a  conteft.  The  itruggles  for 
liberty  in  Greece  and  Italy,  recorded  fo  eloquently  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  daffies,  imbued  the  minds  of  youth,  and  excited  the 
feelings  of  the  aged  with  the  ardour  of  political  fentiment.  The 
people  then  began  to  know  truly  what  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  a 
free  commonwealth,  to  be  a  citizen  :  delightful  name  1  belt  of 
inheritances,  bed  of  rights,  not  to  be  furrendered,  but  with  the 
life  that  accompanies  it !  With  theie  fublime  and  heart-tngaging 
affections,  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  of  Mofes  and  the  Kvange- 
lilts  in  the  living  languages  of  Europ**,  and  the  confolation  of  free 
agency  in  the  choice  of  religious  opinions,  remarkably  contributed 

O  z  to 
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to  the  creation  of  new  political  energy  among  all  ranks  of  rrrert,- 
bi  t  particularly  among  the  middling  and  lower  claries  of  the 
people,  who  hy  religious  eoniroverfy  were  made,  as  it  were,  arti- 
ikial  members  of  feciety,  and  felt  the  inexprefUble  and  captivat- 
ing delight  of  thinking  and  acling  for  thernfclves,  and  of  touching 
and  affecting  general  focietV, — The  clergy,  irritated  to  madneis 
by  the  difTolution  of  their  mag:c  fuperltition,  and  looking  forward 
to  the  total  deftrucYion  of  their  profitable  fable  of  the  church,  per- 
secuted the  thinking  and  reforming  people  ;  and  this  lard  the  foun- 
dation of  that  perception  of  religious  liberty,  which  immediately 
connected  it*»if  with  political  liberty  in  Scotland  fo  early  as  tire 
7eign  of  James  V.  and  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
©f  queen  Elizabeth.' 

The  Introduction  concludes  with  a  violent  declamation 
againft  the  anftocracyy and  the  miniftcr. 

Next  occurs  the  life  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  per- 
fon  certainly  worthy  of  a  better  agei  a  mafculine  orator,  and 
a  man  of  furpriling  talents  and  warm  patriotism.  He  was  the 
fon  of  fir  Robert  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and  Innerpeffer,  by  Ca- 
therine Bruce,  daughter  of  fir  Henry  Bruce  of  Clackmannan  > 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1653.  He  ftudied  under  Dr- Burnet,, 
then  travelled  on  the  continent  j  and  was  from  his  infancy  of 
a  very  fiery  and  uncontroulable  temper*,  but  his  diipofition& 
were  noble  and  generous.  In  the  Scotch  parliament  he  firfti 
dillinguifhed  himielf  by  his  dppofition  to  the  infamous  mini/try 
of  Lauderdale  •,  and  was  in  eonfequence  of  his  enmity  to  the 
arbitrary  meafures  of  Charles  II.  outlawed,  and  his  eftate  con- 
fifcated.  In  1683  he,  with  Robert  Buillie  of  Jervifwood,  came 
into  England,  to  confult  meafures  with  the  friends  of  freedom. 
Baillie  was  feized,  condemned,  ana  hanged,  vefufing,  with 
heroic  conftancy,  to  fave  his  life  by  impeaching  his  friend 
Fletcher;  who  returning  to  the  continent,  traVerldd,  and 
ftudied  public  law  and  politics.  In  16&5  he  was  m  Hoflaifdv 
allifting  at  tlie  deliberations  of  the  Britiih  exiles  y  but  his  ideas 
were  too  republican  for  their  lociety.  lie  came  over  with- 
Monmouth  on  his  ill-fated  expedition. 

c  The  account  given  by  Fletcher  himfelf  of  lvs  general  rorcdiuft; 
at  this  time  to  the  late  Earl  Marfhali  of  Scotland,  was,,  that  he 
had  been  induced  to  join  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  on  the  principles 
cf  the  duke's  rhanlfeffoes  in  England  and  Scotland,  paiticulail>  by 
the  lawspromifed  for  the  permanent  fecurity  of  civil  and  political 
fiberty,  and  of  the  protefiarit  religion,  and  the  calling  of  a  gene- 
ral congrefs  of  delegates  from  the  people  at  large,  to  form  a  free 
eonftituuon  of  government,  and  not  to  pretend  to  the  throne  upon 
any  claim,  except  the  free  choice  of  the  reprefematives  of  the 
•people.    That,  when  Mownouth  was  proclaimed  king  at  TsantotT, 
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be  f.v.v  his  deception,  and  refolvcd  to  proceed  no  farther  in  his 
engagements,  which  he  confidered  from  that  moment  as  trca'cn 
agftinft  the  juft  rights  of  the  nation,  and  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Monmouth.  That,  rinding  himfclf  therefore  no  longer  capable, 
of  being  uftful,  he  left  Taunton,  and  embarked  on  board  a  veflet 
for  Spain.  That  fooh  after  his  landing  he  was  committed  to 
prifon  ;  and,  on  the  application  of  the  Et.gliih  miniilcr  at  Madrid. 
he  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  and  tranfmitted  to  London  in 
a  Spanifh  veflel,  which 'was  named  for  that  purpofe.  That  one 
morning,  as  he  was  looking  pen  lively  through  the  bar  of  his  dun- 
geon, he  was  accoftcd  by  a  venerable  perfon,  who  made  fign  to 
A>eak  to  him.  Fletcher,  looking  if  any  paffage  could  be  found 
/or  his  efcape,  difcovered  a  door  open,  at  which  he  was  met  by 
his  deliverer,  with  whom  he  paffed  unmoleftcd  through  three 
guards  of  foldicrs,  who  were  fall  aflccp  ;  and,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  return  thanks  to  his  guide,  he  profecuted  his  efcape 
with  the  aid  of  a  perfon  who  fcemed  to  have  been  fent  for  that 
purpofe,  concerning  whom  he  never  could  obtain  any  informa- 
tion. That  difguifed,  he  proceeded  in  fafety  through  Spain, 
where,  when  he  found  himfclf  out  of  all  apparent  danger,  he  lin- 
gered, and  amufed  himfclf  with  rhe  view  of  the  country,  r^.d  with 
lludy  in  the  conventual  libraries-,  and  having  privately  obtained 
credit  by  bilis  upon  Amfterdam,  he  bought  many  rare  and  curi- 
ous books,  fome  cf  which  are  prefervrdin  the  library  at  Salfoun,  ' 
in  the  county  of  Haddington.  That  he  had  made  fevers!  ver.y 
narrow  efcapes  of  being  "detected  and  fcized  in  the  courfe  of  his 
peregrinations  through  Spain,  particuhrly  in  the  neighbourhood. 
of  a  town  {the  name  of  which  Lord  Marshall  had  forgotten) 
where  he  intended*  to  have  paffed  the  night ;  but  in  the  ffcirts  of  a 
■wood,  a  few  miles  diftant  from  thence,  upon  entering  a  road  to 
the  right,  he  was  warned  by  a  woman  of  a  very  refpe&able  appear- 
ance, to  take  the  left-hand  road,  as  there  would  be  danger  in  the 
<  ther  direction.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  the  citizens  alarmed  by 
the  news  of  a  robbery  and  murder  on  the  road  againlt  which  he  had 
teen  cautioned.  So.rie  time  after  this  efcape,  Fletcher's  active 
genius  led  him  to  ferve  as  n  volunteer  in  the  Hungarian  war, 
where  he  diflingui/hed  himfclf  by  his  gallantry  and  military  talents. 
But  the  glory  which  he  might  have  acquired  in  arms,  had  he  ferved  . 
long  enough  to  have  obtained  a  command,  he  cheerfully  facrinc.i 
to  the  fafety  of  his  country.' 

In  1688  he  attended  William  with  better  fortune,  and  dif- 
tinguiihcd  himfelf  in  the  Scottifh  convention. 

Our  noble  author  now  proceeds  to  explain  the  principles  of 
Fletcher,  of  which  Buchanan  was  the  father;  hut  When  lie 
obkrves,  p.  34,  that  Raymond  de  Sebonde,  the  friend  ol'Mon- 
itaignc,  adopted  the  principles  of  Buchanan,  he  falls  into  au 
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anachronifm.  —  Sebonde  was  the  mafter  of  Montaigne,  his 
works  were  publifhed  1 520 — 1530;  and  he  was  dead  be- 
fore Buchanan's  treatife  de  Jure  Regni  appeared.  We  believe 
his  lordfhip  has  not  feen  Sebonde's  Lettre  fur  la  Servitude 
Volontaire,  though  publifhed  (as  he  fays  *)  with  Montaigne's 
EfTavs. 

The  following  anecdote  is  curious  : 

*  The  duke  qf  Hamilton  was  fufpected  of  wifhing  to  embarrafs 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown,  with  a  view  to  favour  the  eventual 
pretentions  of  his  own  family.  He  went  fecretly  on  board  the  fhip 
of  Van  Aiirfen  Somelsdijke,  the  Dutch  admiral  in  the  road  of 
Leith,  and  propofed  an  union  of  Scotland  and  Holland  as  one 
commonwealth.  It  may  be  gueffed  who  expected  to  be  vice 
fladtholder  in  Scotland.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the 
averfion  the  Scots  felt  to  be  funk  and  loft  in  the  great  empire  of 
Britain;  and  it  was  as  natural  for  Hamilton  and  Fletcher  to  foment 
this  averfion  with  different  intentions,  and  from  different  motives. 
Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  the  memoir  writer,  flattered  himfelf  that 
Fletcher  was  a  Tory,  if  not  a  Jacobite,  in  his  heart,  becaufe  he 
affbeiated  with  Tories  and  Jacobites :  but  he  did  not  reflect  that 
the  Tories  and  Jacobites  were  then  the  country  party,  and  that 
Fletcher  would  hear  more  from  them  of  the  dignity,  independence, 
and  intereft  of  his  country,  and  lefs  about  a  king  that  infpires  a 
republican  with  no  fentiment  but  terror  or  diflike.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  foundation  for  his  being  fufpected  of  not  being  a 
true  Whig  at  bottom ;  for  Whigs  and  Tories  were  in  thofe  days 
quite  diltinct,  difliking  and  avoiding  each  other,  not  mingled 
together  as  they  now  are,  to  fhare  among  themfelves  the  plunder 
of  their  country.' 

Fletcher  diftinguifhed  himfelf  againft  the  projected  counter- 
revolution in  Scotland  in  1692,  in  the  Darien  affair,  and 
other  meafures  of  public  importance.  His  fpeeches  on  the 
Union  are  particularly  admired. — Lord  Buchan  concludes  with 
the  following  character  of  this  great  man  : 

*  Fletcher  (fays  the  anonymous  author  of  his  character  in  Tho- 
mas Rawlinfon's  library)  was  fteady  in  his  principles,  of  nice  ho- 
nour, great  learning ;  brave  as  the  fword  he  wore  ;  a  fure  friend, 
but  an  irreconcileable  enemy  ;  and  would  not  do  a  bafe  thing  to 
efcape  death.  « 

'  He  would  not  fubmit  to  be  called  either  Whig  or  Tory,  fay- 
ing, thofe  names  ivere  given  and  ufed  to  cloak  the  knaves  of  both 
parties.      Bravo ! 

\  He  had  acquired  the  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Italian  fo 

*  We  have  in  vain  looked  for  it. 

perfectly 
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perfe&'y  as  to  compofe  and  publifh  a  treatife  in  that  languages 
yet  he  could  not  fpealc  it,  as  he  found,  whL-n  having  an  interview 
with  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  being  addrefled  in  that  lan- 
guage by  the  prince,  he  could  not  utter  a  fy liable  to  be  undei- 
itood.  In  his  pcrfon  he  was  of  low  ftature,  thin,  of  a  brown 
complexion,  with  piercing  eyes  ;  and  a  gentle  frown  of  keen  fen- 
iibility  appeared  often  upon  his  countenance.' 

The  time  cf  his  death,  by  a  remarkable  neglect,  is  not  fpe- 
cificcl. 

We  next  find  various  fliort  fnecches  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  breath- 
ing a  mafculine  eloquence.  From  p.  76,  it  appears  that  this 
patriot  long  fince  obferved,  that  the  molt  conliderable  la^vs  of 
Scotch  freedom  are  huluftrioufly  omitted  in  the  two  lalt  edi- 
tions of  the  Scottifh  acts  of  parliament.  The.fpceches  fill  a 
third  part  of  the  volume,  p.  65 — 174;  hut  one  extract  from 
the  lait  fhall  fuflice,  on  the  propofed  limitation  of  the  crown, 
by  afligning  the  difpofal  of  all  places,  offices,  and  penfions  to 
the  Scottifh  parliament. 

*  I  (hould  never  make  an  end,  if  I  mould  profecuteall  the  great 
advantages  of  this  limitation  ;  which,  like  a  divine  influence,  turns 
all  to  good,  as  the  want  of  it  has  hitherto  poifoned  every  thing, 
and  brought  all  to  ruin.  I  (hall  therefore  only  ^dd  one  particular 
more,  in  which  it  will  be  of  the  highefl  advantage  to  this  nation. 
We  all  know,  that  the  only  way  of  enflaving  a  people  is  by  key- 
ing up  a  Handing  army;  that  by  (landing  forces  all  limited  mo- 
narchies have  been  deilroyed  ;  without  them  none  ;  that  fo  long  as 
any  (landing  forces  are  allowed  in  a  nation,  pretexts  will  never  be 
wanting  to  increale.them  ;  that  princes  have  never  furFered  miii- 
tias  to  be  put  upon  any  good  foot,  left  (landing  forces  (hould  ap- 
pear unneceftary.  We  alfo  know  that  a  good  and  well-regulated 
militia  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  a  nation,  as  to  be  the  principal 
part  of  the  conllitution  of  any  free  government.  Now,  by  this 
limitation,  the  nation  will  have  a  fufficient  power  to  render  their 
militia  good  and  effectual,  by  the  nomination  of  officers:  and  if 
we  would  fend  a  certain  proportion  of  our  militia  abroad  yearly, 
and  relieve  them  from  time  to  time,  we  may  make  them  as  good  as 
thofe  of  Switzerland  arc  ;  and  much  more  able  to  defend  the  coun- 
try, than  any  unaclive  (landing  forces  can  be.  We  may  fave 
every  year  great  foms  of  money,  which  are  now  expended  to 
maintain  a  Handing  army,  and,  which  is  yet  more,  run  no  hazard 
of  lofing  our  liberty  by  them.  We  may  employ  a  greater  number 
of  officers  in  thofe  detachments,  than  we  do  at  present  in  all  our 
forces  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  make  better  conditions  for 
them  in  thofe  countries  that  need  their  affiflance.  For  being  freed 
from  the  influences  of  Englilh  councils,  we  (hall  certainly  look 
jbetter  than  we  have  hitherto  done  to  the  terms  on  which  \\c  may 
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fend  them  into  the  armies  either  of  England  or  Holland  ;  and  not 
permit  them  to  be  abufed  fo  many  different  ways,  as,  to  the  great 
reproach  of  the  nation,  they  have  been,  in  their  rank,  pay,  cloth- 
ing, arrears,  levy-money,  quarters,  tranfport-lhips,  and  gra- 
tuities. 

*  Having  thus  fhewn  fome  of  the  great  advantages  this  limita- 
tion will  bring  to  the  nation  (to  which  every  one  of  you  will  be 
able  to  add  many  more)  ;  that  it  is  not  only  confident  with  mo- 
narchy, but  even  with  an  abfchite  monarchy  :  having  demonitrated 
the  necedity  of  fuch  a  condition  in  all  empires,  which  contain 
feveral  kingdoms  ;  and  that  without  it  we  mult  for  ever  continue 
in  a  dependence  upon  the  court  of  England;  in  the  name  of  God, 
what  hinders  us  from  embracing  fo  great  a  blefling  ?  Is  it  becaufe 
her  majeffy  will  refufe  the  royal  aiTent  to  this  act  ?  If  fhe  do,  fure 
I  am,  fuch  a  refufal  muff  proceed  from  the  advice  of  Englifh 
counfellors;  and  will  not  that  be  ademonftration  to  us,  that  after 
her  majeffy,  3nd  heirs  of  her  body,  we  mult  not,  cannot  any 
longer  continue  under  the  fame  prince  with  England?  Shall  wc 
be  wanting  toourfelves  ?  Can  her  majeffy  give  her  affent  to  this 
limitation  upon  a  fuccelTor  before  you  offer  it  to  her  ?  Is  fhe  at 
liberty  to  give  us  faiisfadlion  in  this  point,  till  we  have  declared 
to  England,  by  a  vote  of  this  houfe,  that  unlefs  we  obtain  this 
condition,  we  will  not  name  the  fuccelTor  with  them?  And  then 
will  not  her  majefly,  even  by  Englifh  advice,  be  perfuaded  to  give 
her  aiTent ;  unlefs  her  counfellors  fhall  think  fit  to  incur  the  heavy 
imputation,  and  run  the  dangerous  rifk  of  dividing  thefe  nations 
for  ever  ?  If  therefore  either  reafon,  honour,  or  confidence,  have 
any  influence  upon  us;  if  we  have  any  regard  either  to  ourfelves 
or  pofterity  ;  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  virtue,  happinefs,  or 
reputation  in  this  world,  or  felicity  in  a  future  ftate,  let  me  ad- 
jure you  by  all  thefe  not  to  draw  upon  your  heads  everlafting  in- 
famy, attended  with  the  eternal  reproaches  and  anguifh  of  an  evil 
confeience,  by  making  yourfelves  and  your  pofterity  milerable.' 

The  EfTay  on  the  Genius,  Character,  and  Writings  of 
Thomfon  the  poet  will  not  detain  us  long.  To  begin  with  an 
anecdote,  the  following  is  a  'linking  inflance  in  what  different 
lights  the  fame  object  appears  to  different  claffes  of  men. 

'•'?   Sir   Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto  too,   (afterwards  Lord   Juftice 
Clerk.)    a  man  of  elegant  tafte,  was  kind  to  yifcung  Thomfon. 

'  Thomfon  fent  him  a  copy  of  the  firft  edition  of  his  Seafcn?, 
which  fir  Gilbert  fhevving  to  a  relation  of  the  poet's  who  was  gar- 
dener at  Minto,  he  took  the  book,  which  was  finely  bound,  into 
his  hands,  and  having  turned  it  round  and  round,  and  gazed  on 
it  for  fome  time,  fir  Gilbert  faid  to  him,  "  Well,  David,  what 
do  you  think  of  James  Thomfon  now  ?  There's  a  book  that  will 
make  him  famous  all  over  the  world,  and  his  name  immor- 
tal V\ 
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til  :"  "  Indeed,  fir,"  faid  David,  «  that  is  a  grand  hook!  I 
did  not  think  th«  lad  had  had  ingenuity  enough  to  nave  done  fuch 
a  neat  piece  of  handicraft." 

A  poem  of  Thorn fon,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  is  given. 
in  p.  187,  Sec.  for  the  firft  time,  accompanied  by  fomc  others 
pf  his  early  offerings  to  the  Mules,  borne  before  unpubiiihed 
letters  of  this  bard  next  appear,  from  which  we  ihall  feledi 
the  following  fpecimen : 

'  Thomfon  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  afterwards  Lord  Lyttekon. 

'  London,  July  14th,   1  -4 5 - 
*  Dear  Sir, 
'*    I  Had  the  pleafure  of  yours  fome  polls  ago,  and  have  de] 
anfwering  it  hitherto,  that   1  might  be  able  to  determine  when  I 
could  have  the  happinefs  of  waiting  upon  you. 

*  Hagley  is  the  place  in  England  I  molt  defire  to  fee ;  I  ima- 
gine it  to  be  greatly  delightful  in  itfclf,  and  1  know  it  to  be  fo  to 
ihe  highefl  degree  by  the  company  it  is  animated  with. 

'  Some  reafons  prevent  my  waiting  upon  you  immediately  ;  but 
if  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  let  me  know  how  long  you  defign  to 
i\ny  in  the  country,  nothing  fhall  hinder  me  from  pifling  three 
weeks  or  a  month  with  you  before  you  leave  it.  As  this  will  fall 
in  autumn,  I  fhall  like  it  the  better,  for  I  think  that  feafon  of  the 
.-  the  moft  pleating,  and  the  moil  poetical.  The  fpiritsare  not 
•then  difiipated  with  the  gaieiy  offering,  and  the  glaring  light  of 
fummer,  but  cempofed  into  a  fericus  and  tempered  joy.— The 
year  is  perfect.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  go  on  with  correcting  the 
ions,  and  hope  to  carry  down  more  than  one  of  them  with  mr. 
The  Mufes,  whom  you  obligingly  fay  I. fhall  bring  along  with 
me,  I  fhall  find  with  you — the  mufes  of  the  great  fimple  country, 
not  the  lhtle  fine-lady  mufes  of  Richmond-hill. 

•  I  have  lived  fo  long  in  the  noifc,  or  at  leaft  the  dir!ant  din  of 
the  town,  that  I  begin  to  forget  what  retirement  is :  with  you  I 
Jhall  enjoy  it  in  its  higheft  elegance,  and  purcft  fimplieity.  The 
mind  will  not  only  be  fcothed  into  peace,  but  enlivened  into  har- 
mony.    My  compliments  attend  all  a:  Hagley,  and  particularly 

who  gives  it  charms  to  you  it  never  hud  before. 
'  Believe  me  to  be  ever, 

*  With  the  greateft  refpect, 

♦  Molt  affectionately  yours, 

t  JAMES  THOM.sON.' 

Our  noble  author  continues  to  intcrfperfe  his  political  tenets; 
amidft  which  the  opinion  of  a  great  ftatefman,on  the  netvfiity 
pf  a  parliamentary  reform,  Hands  coufpiaK 
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'  It  is  glorious  for  Thomfon's  memory  that  he  fhould  have  dc-. 
fcribed  the  platform  of  a  perfect  government,  as  Milton  defcrjbed 
the  platform  of  a  perfect  garden  —  the  one  in  the  midit  of  Gothic 
inftitutions  of  feudal  origin,  and  the  other  in  the  midft  cf  clipped 
yews  and  fpouting  lions. 

'  Eighteen  years  after  Thomfon's  death  the  late  lord  Chatham, 
agreed  with  me  in  making  this  remark  ;  and  when  I  faid,  "  But, 
fir,  what  will  become  of  poor  England,  that  doats  on  the  imper- 
fections of  her  pretended  conftitution  ?"  he  replied,  "  My  dear 
lord,  the  gout  will  difpofe  of  me  foon  enough  to  prevent  me  from 
feeling  the  confluences  of  this  infatuation  :  but  before  the  end  of 
this  century  either  the  parliament  will  reform  itfelf  from  within, 
or  be  reformed  with  a  vengeance  from  without."  Pythonic  fpeech, 
fpeedily  to  be  verified  !' 

The  letter  of  Thomfon  to  Paterfon,  p.  218  feq.  is  long  and 
curious.  As  to  the  account  of  the  anniverfary  of  Thomfon's 
birth-day,  1790,  wc  cannot  fay  much  in  its  favour  ;  nor  in 
that  of  lord  Buchan's  fpeech  on  the  occafion,  which  he  calls 
an  Eulogy  on  Thomfon,  while  it  is  in  fact  a  fatire  on  Samuel 
Johnfon,  with  force  pafTages  in  whofe  life  of  the  poet  our 
noble  author  is  difpleafed,  though  he  begins  his  ellay  with  an 
extract  from  it,  highly  in.  Thomfon's  praifc.  It  is  a  Angu- 
larity that  our  northern  neighbours  feem  to  fuppofe  Scotland 
and  Scotchmen  to  be  abfolutely  perfect  ;  and  that  any  parti- 
cular difpraife  is  accepted  as  general,  and  avenged  accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding  the  praifes  which  may  be  bellowed. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  poetry,  now  firft  publifhed,  we  fhali 
extract  one  of  the  fhorteii  pieces. 

*  Verfes  addreffed  to  Miss  Young. 

*  Ah  urge  too  late!   from  beauty's  bondage  free, 
Why  did  I  truft  my  liberty,  with  thee  ? 
And  thou,  why  didft  thou,  with  Inhuman  art, 
If  not  refolv'd  to  take,  fedute  my  heart? 
Yes,  yes,  you  faid  (for  lovers  eyes  fpeak'true)  ; 
You  mufl  have  feen  how  faft  my  paffion  grew  : 
And  when  your  glances  chane'd  on  me  to  fliine, 
How  my  fond  foul  ecflatic  fprung  to  thine  ! 

'  But  mark  me,  fair-c#»e,,  what  I  now  declare 
Thy  deep  attention  claims,  and  ferious  care.: 
It  is  no  common  paflion  fires  my  breaft, 
I  mufl  be  wretched,  or  I  mult  be  bleft  ! 
My  woes  all  other  remedy  deny ; 
Or,  pitying,  give  me  hope,  or  bid  me  die  !* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  prefent  volume  contains  fome  inter* 
glting  and  curious  intelligence,  and  original  papers,  for  which 

the 
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the  public  is  indebted  to  the  noble  author;  but  a  duodecimo 
pamphlet  might  have  contained  the  matter  thus  extended  by 
typographical  art. — Prefixed  is  a  good  portrait  of  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  taken  from  a  painting  by  Aikman,  in  the  pofleilioji 


of  lord  Buchan. 
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17,93- 
*T1HE  avowed  author  of  this  Tour,  though  his  name  does 

■*•  not  appear  in  the  title-page,  is  Mr.  Twifs,  whofe  former 
Travels  in  Spain  and  Ireland  we  formerly- noticed.  — — 
It  is  a  moil  fingular  melange  of  di flirtations  upon  liberty 
and  upon  chefsmen ;   of  botany  and  old  breeches  ;   of  dogs 

and  cats,  maflacres,  and  two-headed  boys.  In  fhort,  our 
author  has  culled  from  every  flower ■,  and  has  even  ranfacked 
the  hiftoric  page  to  furnifh  matter  for  the  edification  of  lus 
countrymen. 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infinuate  that  we  have  not 
found  confiderable  amufement  in  this  whimfical  production. 
As  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  it  is  well  calculated  to  fill  up  a 
vacant  hour ;  and  even  if  it  were  lefs  entertaining,  we  could  at 
Jcaft  pay  the  author  Matt.  Prior's  compliment : 

■  Your  Hory's  fhort, 

So  far  at  lead  we  thank  you  for't.' 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Twifs  draws  of  the  country  of 
France  is  plcafing ;  that  of  Paris  is  difgufting,  and  exhibits 
nothing  but  anarchy,  licentioufnefs,  irreligion,  and  immora- 
lity. The  iron-rails  in  the  churches,  he  obferves,  are  all  con- 
verted into  heads  for  pikes ;  and  their  liberal  and  enlightened 
legiflators  have  allowed  all  the  fhops  to  be  open,  and  every 
trade  to  be  carried  on  upon  Sundays ;  an  indulgence  of  which, 
however,  few  take  advantage,  not  from  a  religious  principle, 
but,  as  our  author  infmuates,  merely  becaufe  they  wifh  *  a 
day  of  relaxation,  to  take  a  little  frefh  air,  and  appear  well- 
drefTed.'  According  to  Mr.  Twifs'  ftatement,  Paris  fecms 
to  ftand  on  a  much  greater  extent  of  ground  than  London. 

*  As  to  the  fize  of  Paris,  I  Taw  two  very  large  plans  of  that 
city  and  of  London,  on  the  fame  fcale,  on  which  it  was  faid,  that 
Paris  covered  5,280,000  fquare  toifes,  and  London  only  3,900,000. 
A  toife  is  two  yards ;  and  from  the  plan  i;  appeared  to  be  near 
the  truth.' 

In  another  part  of  the  work  we  arc  told  it  contains  one 
million,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

rrewous  to  the  30th  of  July,  it  appears  that  the  partv  dif- 

afiertecl 
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■affected  to  the  conflitution  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  fen- 
timents : 

'  Hitherto  cockades  of  filkhad  been  worn,  the  arifl '0 era t s  wore 
fuch  as  were  of  a  paler  blue  and  red,  than  tbofe  worn  by  the  de- 
mocrois,  and  the  former  were  even  diitinguiftied  by  their  Carriages, 
on  which  a  cloud  was  painted  upon  the  arms,  which  entirely  ob- 
literated them,  (of  thefc  I  faw  above  thirty  in  the  evening  pro?ne- 
vadc,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;)  but  en  the  30th  of  July,  every  per- 
fon  was  compelled  by  the  people  to  wear  a  lineal  cockade,  .with- 
out any  diHinftion  in  the  red.  and  blue  colours.' 

The  following  curiofity  in  the  garden  ;of  Verfailles  has,  we 
beiieve,  efcapedthe  notice  of  many  Englifh  travellers. 

'  On  a  mount  in  this  garden  is  a  mtridien  fonnant  (founding  me- 
ridian), this  is  an  iron  mortar  which  holds  four  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, it  is  loaded  every  morning,  and  exactly  at  noon  the  fun 
difcharges  the  piece  by  means  of  a"burning-glafs,  fo  placed  that 
the  fixMJ  at  that.moment  fires  the  powder  in  the  touch-hole.  The 
6rit  meridian  that  was  made  of  this  kind  is  in  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  houfes :  I  could  not  fee  it, 
but  it  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  Paris  Guide :  "  The  touch- hole  of 
the  cannon  i«  two  inches  long,  and  half  a  line  (the  twentieth  part 
iof  an  inch)  broad,  this  length  is  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  me- 
ridian line.  Two  tranfoms*  or  crcjs-jiu-vc^y  placed  vertically  on 
a  horizontal  piane,  fup.port  a  itns,  or  burning-glafs,  which,  by 
ir  means,  is  fi,\ed  according  to. the  fun's  height  monthly,,  fo  as 
to .caufe  the/ecus  to  be  exactly  over  the  touch-hole  at  noon.  It  is 
iaid  to  .have  been  invented  by  Roufieau."  Small  meridians  of 
this  fort  are  fold  in  the {hops ;  .thefe  are  dials  of  about  a  foot 
fcjuare,  .engraven  on  marble,  with  a  little  brafs  cannon  and  a  lens.* 

The  account  of  the  two-headed  boy,  above  alluded  to,  is 
curious. 

'  Bat  the  greatell  curiofity  in  natural  hi/lory  which  I  faw  there, 
was  a  male  child  with  two. heads  and  four  arms ;  it  was  then  three 
months  old,  the  two  faces  were  perfectly  alike,  the  nofes  aquiline, 
the  eyes  blue,  and  the  countenances  pleaiing;  the  two  bodies  were 
joined  together  at  the  cheft,  and  the  remainder  was  juft  like  that 
of  a  common  male  child;  one  navel,  one  belly,  one  penis,  one 
G'ius,  and  two  legs.  The  two  bodies  wer^  face  to  face,  fo  that 
they  could  embrace  and  kifs  each  other  ;  in  their  natural  pofition 
they  formed  an  angle  of  65  degrees,  like  the  letter  Y.  I  remain- 
ed above  an  hour  with  this  child,  its  mother,  and  the  nurfe,  and 
faw  it  fuck  at  both  breads  at  the  fame  time.  It  was  tolerably 
ftrong,  the  fkin  was  very  foft,  and  almoil  tranfparent,  the  arms 
and  legs  were  very  lean,  and  the  latter  were  crofied,  and  appear- 
ed incapable  of  being  extended  voluntarily;  fo  that  if  the  child 

fhould 
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rid  live  two  or  three  years,  which  1  Jo  not  think  probable,  it 
h  not  likely  it  will  ever  !>c-  able  to  walk.  One  head  would  laugh 
while  the  other  cri  :rd  would  fleep  whilft  the  other  was 

awake  ;  the  infipiratron  ?nd  expiration  of  the  breath,  in  each,  was 
alternate,  that  is  to  fay,orre  infpired  while  the  other  expired  its 
•h.  'There  was  nol  .  rkr.b!e  in    the    mother  (a   pca- 

fint's  wife)  except  her  obilinacy  in  refuting  to  difencumbcr  tliefc 
two  poor  head  v  from  ti  couple  of 'thick  quilted  b'u-e  fattin  caps 
with  which  the/  had  drefled  them,  and  which  1  endeavoured  to' 
convince  both  her  and  the  runic  would  heat  the  heads,  fo  as  to  be 
the  means  of  (hortening  the  child's  life,  and  confequemly  of  cur-, 
tailing  the  pjofits  arifing  from  this  mtiqut  exhibition.' 

From  the  eccK  fiafricai  revenue  of  Paris  forne  efttmate  may, 
perhaps,  be  formed  of  what  the  whole  IpoiJs  of  the  church 
mult  have  amounted  to. 

1  In  1790  there  were  in  Paiis  forty-eight  convents  of  monks, 
containing  nine  hundred  and  nine  men  ;  the  amount  of  their  re- 
venue was  eftimatrd  at  two  millions,  fevrn  hundred  and  fivty 
thoofand  livres  ;  five  abbeys  or  priories,  eftimatcd  at  fix  hundred 
and  twelve  thoofand  livres ;  feventy-four  convents  of  nuns,  con- 
taining two  thoufdnd,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  women,  their 
income  two  millions  and  twenty-eight  thoofand  livres.  When  to 
thefe  we  add  the  revenue  of  the  archbifboprkk,  and  of  the  fifteen 
collegiate  churches,  of  one  million,  fix  thoufand  and  five  hun- 
dred livres,  we  {hall  have  a  total  of  upwards  of  feven  millions  of 
livres  for  the  former  ecclefiafticul  revenue  in  Paris  only.' 

In  another  place  Mr.  Twifs  fays  the  nation  gains  five  mil- 
lions iteriing  per  annum  by  the  reduction  of  its  cxpences  in 
church  and  Hate. 

The  falary  of  the  executioner,  under  the  old  government, 
whole  office  was  to  break  criminals  on  the  wheel,  6cc.  was 
750I.  fterling  per  annum. 

Mr.  Twit's  remarks  a  very  fingular  change  in  the  manners  of 

the  people  of  France  fince  the  revolution.     He  fays  he  faw  no 

face   painted  but  upon  the  ftage  ;  and  adds,  that  *  there  is 

;!y  any  poflibility  of  diltinguifiung  the  rank  of  either  man 

v.'ornun  by  their  drefs  at  prcicnt  *  or  rather,  there  are  no 

ranks  to  diftinguifh.' 

'   The  inn?  on  the  road  from  Calais  to  Paris,  arc  as  well   fur-" 
mlru-d,  and  the  beds  are  as  clean  at  pre  fen:  as  almoft  any  in  Eng- 
At  PlfXCOott  cfpfcially,   I  are    remarkably  excel- 

lent, the  furniture  elegant,  and  there  is  a  profufion  of  marble 
and  of  looking. gl  1  inn.      The  plates,    diihes,  and  ba- 

tons which  I  faw  in  cup  ad  on  (helves  in  the  kitchen,  and 

ch  are  net  in  conftant  l.  .dl  of  filver,  to  wnich  being 

a  added 
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added  the  fpoons-  aud  forks  of  the  fame  metal,  of  which  the  land* 
Jcrd  poffefies  a  great  number;  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were 
with  me  there,  going  to  and  returning  from  Paris,  eftimated  the 
value  at,  perhaps,  a  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Now,  if  we  allow 
only  half  thij>  futn  to  be  the  value,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  confi- 
derable.  Every  inn  I  entered  was  well  fupplied  with  filver  fpoons, 
of  various  fizes,  and  with  filver  four-pronged  forks ;  even  thofc 
petty  eating-houfes  in  Paris,  which  were  frequented  by  foldiers 
and  fans-culottes.' 

The  account  of  the  maffacre  at  the  Tuilleries  on  the  10th 
of  Auguit,  does  not  materially  differ  from  other  narratives 
which  have  been  fubmitted  to  the  public.  The  crowd  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  at  the  Place  dc  la  Bajl'dle>  our  author 
fays,  was  fo  great  that  feveuty-five  pcrfons  were  fqueezed  to 
death. 

*  The  courage  and  ferocity  of  the  women  was  this  day  very 
confpicuous  ;  the  hrll  perfou  that  entered  the  Tuileries,  after  the 
firing  ceafed,  was  a  woman,  named  Teroigne,  fhe  had  been  very 
active  in  the  riots  at  Bruffels,  a  few  years  ago;  fhe  afterwards 
was  in  prifon  a  twelvemonth  at  Vienna,  and  when  fhe  was  re- 
leafed,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  went  to  Geneva,  which 
city  fhe  was  foon  obliged  to  leave;  fhe  then  came  to  Paris,  and 
headed  ihe  Marfeillois  ;  fhe  began  by  cleaving  the  head  of  a  Swift, 
who  fclicited  her  protection,  and  who  was  inftantaneoufly  cut  in 
pieces  by  her  followers.  She  is  agreeable  in  her  perfori,  which  is 
imall,  and  is  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.' 

This  a?ni ah Ic  young  lady  appears  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  the 
book  on  horfeback,  at  the  head  of  the  fans  culottes,  engaged 
in  the  worfe  than  Gothic  violence  of  demolifhing  the  ftatues,, 
and  all  the  elegant  works  of  art  which  embellifhed  the  city  of 
T.aio.  The  delicate  morals  of  thefe  unbrccchcd  philofophers 
will,  perhaps,  a  little  furprife  fome  of  our  readers. 

'•■'  No  coaches  except  f acres  (hackney-coaches),  were  now  to 
be  feen  about  the  Itreets ;  the  theatres  continued  on  the  following 
mornings  to  advertife  their  performances,  and  in  the  afternoon 
frefh  advertifements  were  polled  over  thefe,  faying,  there  would 
be  reldcbc  au  theatre  (refpite,  intermiffion.)  A  few  days  after, 
fome  of  the  theatres  advertifed  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  the  flain,  but  few  perfons  attended  the  reprefentation, 
through  fear;  becaafe  the  fans-culottes  talked  of  pulling  down  all 
the  theatres,  which,  they*  laid,  gataient  Its  mceurs,  (corrupted  the 
morals)  of  the  people.' 

Mr.  Twifshas  ornamented  his  publication  with  an  elegant 
frontifpiece,  rcprefenting  that  fublime  invention  of  the  French 
philofophers— the  beheading  machine. 

The 
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'id  Reform  of  the  Rcprefentat'un,  of  the  Counties  of 
;'.     By  R*  rcrgvjjoti)  E/q.     Hro.   is.     De- 

brctt.  1792. 
IT  appears  that  the  representation  of  the  commons,  in  the 
■*  Scottilh  parliament,  lias  been  feveral  times  modified  by  dif- 
ferent acts  of  the  legiflature.  With  refpe£t  to  thereprefentation 
of  the  counties  in  particular,  till  the  time  of  James  VI.  every 
freeholder  was  admitted  to  give  his  vote  for  his  repiefentative, 
however  fmall  the  value  of  his  freehold;  and  every  one  pof- 
fe fling  more  than  a  hundred  marks  of  new  extent  had  a  right, 
and  was  even  bound  by  law,  to  appear  perfonally  in  parlia- 
ment. But  an  a£t,  pafled  in  1587,  during  the  reign  above- 
mentioned,  took  away  the  privilege  of  votmg  from  all  free- 
holders under  40s.  of  old  extent,  and,  by  that  means,  greatly 
reduced  the  bafis  of  reprefentation. 

If  this  act,  fays  our  author,  was  unjuft,  thofe  which  fol- 
lowed were  no  lefs  fo.  By  a  flatutc  of  Charles  II.  it  was 
cna&cd,  that  a  40s.  land  mould  continue  to  be  a  fuilicient 
qualification  to  vote;  but,  if  the  old  extent  appeared  not,  the 
right  of  voting  fhould  then  be  conftituted  by  a  property,  or 
fuperiority,  and  pofieffion  of  lands,  holden  of  the  crown,  rated 
at  400I.  Scots  of  valuation,  according  to  tht  new  extent.  The 
qualification  was  by  this  means  railed  to  three  or  four  times 
the  extent  of  the  former  one.  By  this  act,  likewife,  wad-fet- 
ters and  life-renters  were  allowed  to  vote  ;  to  which  regulation 
arc  afcribed  the  abufes  nowfaid  toexiil. 

By  an  a£l  of  George  II.  it  is  ordered,  that  no  evidence  what- 
ever fhall  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  old  extent,  but  a  retour  * 
prior  to  the  year  1 68 1  ;  which  deprived  many  who  were  real 
poflefibrs  of  a  40s.  land,  of  the  right  of  being  admitted  to  the 
roll,  notwithstanding  their  having  a  title  equally  good  with  thofe 
who  could  prove  their  extent  by  fuch  retours,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence arifing  from  their  charters  was  likewife  equally  fatisfac- 
tory. 

On  this  head,  we  arc  informed,  that  there  were  few  who 
could  produce  the  evidence  required.  The  retour  had  never 
been  recorded  till  the  year  1633;  and  prior  to  that  time,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  retours  mult,  by  various  accidents, 
have  been  loll  or  deftroyed. 

Since  the  ads  above-mentioned,  no  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  bafis  of  the  Scottilh  reprefentation  of  counties.  All 
thole  who  poJefs  the  property  and  fuperiority,  or  the  fuperi- 
ority alone  in  property,  wadiet  or  life-rent  of  lands  valued  at 

*  A  retour  is  the  ac"l  contiimr:^  the  verdict  cf  a  jury  or  inqutft,  by  which  th« 

bed  -d.  It  alio  UCflttWU  the  valua- 

4001. 
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400?,  ScQte,  and  thofe  few  who  can  produce  retours,  prior  to 
the  year  168 1,  of  forty  Hulling  lands,  are  entitled  to  vote  at 

Mr.  Ferguffon  obferves,  that  the  evils  arifing  from  the 
■nature*  however  abfurd,  of  the  qualifications  thcmfelvce, 
•would  have  been  comparatively  fmall,  if  the  power  of  voting 
could,  by  any  means,  have  been  reftricted  to  thofe  who  had 
really  an  intereft  in  the  lands.  But  this  object,  we  are  told, 
•it  has  never  been  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  accomplifh. 

tea  out  of  number  have  been  created,  for  the  purpofe  of 
political  jobbing.  Thefc  votes  are  generally  made  by  wadfet 
■or  life-rent  qualifications. 

e  A  life-rent  vcter,  fays  the  author,  iscreated  by  a  transfer  of 
the  life-rent  of  a  bare  fupcrioiity,  producing  fome  trifling  feu- 
duty.  At  the  death  of  the  voter,  the  right  reverts  to  thegranter. 
He  thens  transfers  it  to  fome  other  perfon,  and  thus  keeps  up  a 
continual  fuccefiion  of  dependent  voter?,  whereof  he  can  create  33 
many  as  he  has  forty  (killing  lands  orvaluations  of  4C0I.  Scots  upon 
his  eitate.  A  wadfet  voter  is  a  perfon,  who  has  paid  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  fuperiority  a  certain  fum  (however  fmall),  for  the  in- 
teren  of  which  he  jecei^es  the  yearly  feu-duties.  Nay  he  may 
have  given  no  price  or  confederation  whatever;  and  fiill  his  vote  is 
held  good  in  law.  A  term  is  fixed,  after  which  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  the  grar.tcr  torefumc  his  right,  on  paying  up  the  fum  fixed  by 
the  traduction.  Thii  is  called  the  redemption  term.  When  it  ex- 
pires, the  vvadfetter  holds  his  vote  at  the  fole  pleafure  of  the 
granter,  who  can,  at  one  moment,  annihilate  it  by  paying  up  the 
iiipuiated  {urn.  This  is  the  iituation  of  almoftall  the  wadfet  votes 
in  Scotland. 

*  Such  arc  the  men  who  return  the  members  for  our  counties; 
whilft  proprietors  of  feveral  thoufands  a  year  may,  perhaps,  not 
poffrfs  a  fingle  vote  upon  their  eilate.  This  is  the  reprefentation  of 
the  landed  inter cji  cf  Scotland. 

The  projected  reform  of  fhefe  abufes,  in  county  elections, 
is  confined  to  two  general  heads,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the 
qualification  to  iool.  Scots  ;  and  the  right  of  voting  to  be  veiled 
in  the  proprietor,  not  in  the  fuperior,  of  lands.  To  obtain 
thofe  objects,  it  appears  that  county-meetings,  and  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates,  have  lately  been  held  in  Scotland  ;  at  which 
it  has  been  fefolved  to  make  immediate  application  to  parlia- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  the  author  of  the  prefent  pamphlet 
is  evidently  a  warm  advocate,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
deiign. 
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Ejfay;  on  the  Practice  of  Afidwiferyt  in \  natural and  difficult 
:os.   By  William  Ojlorne,  M.D.  Svo.  p.  bd.  Boards* 
Cudell.      1792. 

"VX 7 E  noticed  the  firft.  edition  of  tills  work;  for,  though  if 
*  *  appears  in  a  new  form  and  with  a  new  title,  it  is  little 
more  than  another  enlarged  edition,  in  our  Lvith  volume,  p. 
168  ;  nor  mould  we  probably  have  again  examined  the  Effays, 
if  they  had  not  already  occafioned  one  reply,  and  may  probably 
be  the  fource  of  another.  Dr.  Ofborn  feems  a  little  queru- 
lous. He  has  not  enforced  conviction  on  every  mind,  and  he 
complains,  that  one  author  has  changed  his  opinion,  that  ano- 
ther ftill  dared  to  adhere  to 'what  he  formerly  thought.  It  is 
our  bufinefs  to  ftate  the  facts  on  thefe  different  fubjects,  and 
we  fliall  occafionally  take  the  liberty  of  offering  our  opinion  on 
the  controverted  points. 

In  this  new  edition,  the  fubject  is  divided  into  different  Ef- 
fays.  The  firft  Eflay  is,  on  the  difference  between  the  human 
and  comparative  parturition,  and  on  the  importance  of  mid- 
wifery. So  far  as  our  recollection  afiilts  us,  there  is  no  con- 
fiderable  difference  between  this  Eflay  and  the  former  part  of 
the  firft  edition. 

The  fecond  Eflay  is  on  natural  labour,  which  contains 
nearly  the  common  doctrines,  judicioufly  connected,  and 
dearly  related..  Our  author  does  not  approve  of  furfering  the 
placenta  to  remain  for  any  confiderable  time. 

The  third  Effay  is  on  laborious  and  difficult  labours  of  the 
firft  clafs,  but  it  contains  nothing  very  new  or  interefting.  In 
the  fourth  Effay  only,  do  we  meet  with  the  firil  of  the  con- 
tended points.  In  laborious  or  difficult  labours,  requiring  in- 
strumental delivery,  practitioners  have  been  divided  in  their 
preference  of  the  forceps  or  the  vectis.  Dr.  Denman,  our  au- 
thor thought,  always  preferred  the  forceps  •,  and,  as  he  has 
lately  chofen  to  publifh  his  opinion  of  the  fuperiority  of  the 
vectis,  Dr.  Ofborn  thinks  hiinfelf  called  on  to  affign  the  rea- 
fons  why  he  differs  from  a  man  with  whom  he  amicably 
taught  for  many  years,  apparently  on  the  fame  fyftem,  at  leaft 
in  this  refpect.  He  begins  with  detailing  the  circumitances 
which  prove  the  neceffity  of  employing  inftruments,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  hiltory  of  the  forceps  and  vectis,  the  principles  of 
their  conllruction,  and  manner  of  application. 

On  this  previous  examination,  he  keeps  in  view  thofc  cir- 
cumftances  on  which  the  future  preference  is  founded.  We 
do  not  think,  for  inftancc,  that  though  fanctioned  by  the  writ-- 
ings  of  accoucheurs,  the  principle  on  which  the  lever  acts  is 
applicable  to  the  forceps.  The  principle  of  the  lever  is,  that 
force  is  acquired  at  the  expencc  of  velocitv ;  but,  in  the  for-' 
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ceps,  when  the  handles  are  united,  and  fixed  by  the  ligature, 
the  power  fa  that  of  traction,  only  more  conveniently  conduct- 
id  ;  and  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  where  the  whole  inftvu- 
ment  acts  as  fuch,  is  the  junction  of  the  blades.  But,  as  a  le- 
ver, the  forceps  have  a  double  power :  m  the  latter  mftancej 
their  effect  is  to  comprefs  the  head  only ;  but,  when  moved 
from  fide  to  fide  as  a  whole,  they  become  a  double  vettis,  act- 
ing with  each  fulcrum  againft  either  ifchiu-m.  This  is  a  necef- 
fary  view  of  their  powers-,  for,  if  it  appear  that  they  are  in- 
jurious from  their  pretlure,  and  equally  difadvaratageous  with 
she  lever  in.  other  reipects,  the  controverfy  is  decided.  Dr. 
Ofborne  fir  it  considers  the  diSereiil  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  forceps ;  then  ftates  the  pofitive  advantages  of  the 
vectis,  and  laftly  compares  their  advantages  and  difadvantages. 
7  he  objections  to  the  forceps  he  ftates  with  force,  and  replies 
to  them  with  propriety.  The  objections  to  the  vectis  are  not 
equally  folid  ;  and  there  is-  no  octafion  to  enlarge  on  this  fub- 
jeet,  when  wc  remark  that,  -as  levers,,  they  are  equally  incon- 
venient with  the  vettis,  and>  in  other  refpe£tsT  more  fo.  For 
the  latter  affemon,  we  may  refer  to  the  very  candid  and  able 
Effay  of  Dr.  Blaml^  in  the  laft  volume  of  the  '  Medical  Com- 
munications,' noticed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  our  New  Ar- 
rangement, p.  4?..  If,  in  any  roitance,  labour-pains  have 
wholly  ceafed,  the  forceps  are  of  fuperior  utility,  for  they  muft 
neceflarily  a£t  both  as  levers  in  forwarding  the  child,  as  well 
as  in  compiefTmg  the  head  •,— whiJe  they  afford  a  convenient 
hold  for  drawing  the  child  forward  and  fupplying  the  vis  a  tergo. 
If  any  power  in  the  mother  remains,  the  vectis  is  undoubtedly 
a  more  convenient  inftrument  to  aflilk,  not  more  injurious  than 
the  forceps,  and  fupplying  fufficicnt  force  to  favour  the  deli- 
very. The  fivft  practitioners,,  who  from  experience  have  fup- 
ported  the  ufe  and  credit  of  this  inftrument,  might  be  adduced 
to  confirm  our  opinion,  notwithstanding  it  failed  Ml  one  in- 
itance,  recorded  by  Dr.  Ofborne. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  vectis  has  greatly  excited 
Dr.  Ofborne's  indignation  j  we  mean  the  fuggeftion,  that  it 
~uiy  be  ufed  fecretly.  He  contends  what  is  true,  that,  if  it 
«ian  be  ufed  fecretly,  it  will  often  be  ufed  unwarrantably,  and 
adds,  that  the  patient  or  friends  mould  be  always  apprifed  of 
any  new  or  uncommon  meafure.  This  reply  muft  depend  on 
the  fufety  or  danger  of  employing  the  vectis.  If  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous, it  cannot  be  ever  ufed  unwarrantably-,  and,  on  the 
fame  principle,  it  might  be  contended  that  a  patient  fhouid  be 
informed  that  jalap  is  employed  inftead  of  rhubarb,  or  the  pre- 
cipitate ointment  applied  inftead  of  buiilicon.  If  we  allow, 
what  is  correct,  that  the  fafeft  initruments  muft  be  always 
xanfe  injurious  than   the  expullkm  of  the  child  by  the  efforts* 
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bf  nature;  it  is  undoubtedly  an  objection,  that  hafte,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  acquire  credit  by  profeffional  addrefs,  may  fuggelt  an 
improper  meafure  that  cannot  be  difcovcred  ;  but  where  an 
inurumetlt  it  nccefTary,  and  placed  in  proper  hands,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  ufe,  that  it  can  be  employed  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  woman.  Who  has  not  feen  pains  go  off,  at  light 
of  the  operator,  or  hyfterlc  tremors  induced  on  the  mention 
of  inllruments  ? 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  concife  and  compre- 
henfive  view  of  the  queftion,  without  adducing  our  own  ex- 
perience, which  is  unqueftionably  in  favour  of  the  vectis  ;  for 
the  experience  of  an  anonymous  author  in  a  perfonal  difpute 
is  of  little  confeqUence,  We  (hall  proceed  to  the  other  fub- 
ject  of  controversy .  But,  as  our  article  has  been  extended 
farther  than  fuch  a  fubject  in  a  popular  work  requires*  we  fhall 
be  fhort  in  our  account,  and  enlarge  on  one  part  of  it ;  the 
fenfibility  of  the  child  in  utero,  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's Reply,  as  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ofborne. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Ofborne  does  little  more  thart 
renew  his  charge  agalnft  Dr.  Hamilton,  on  account  of  his  ap- 
prehenfions  of  embryulcia,  and  the  very  (light  degree  of  fa- 
vour with  which  he  regarded  the  Ccefarean  fection.  The 
number,  faved  by  the  former,  is,  inftead  of  one  in  fifty,  id  the 
reverfe  proportion  ;  and,  of  the  latter,  the  unfortunate  cafe3 
are  very  near  the  whole  number  of  patients.  One  argument, 
the  cruelty  to  the  child,  involves,  as  we  have  faidj  a  queltion 
which  we  wifli  to  poftpone  for  the  prefent. 

The  Poftfcript  relates  again  to  Dr.  Denman's  E flays. 
Whether  private  pique  may  have  influenced  profeflional  opi- 
nions we  know  not  ;  but,  able  to  judge  only  from  the  works 
before  us,  we  own  that  Dr.  Dennmau  j'ecms  as  eager  to  difap- 
prove  of  fome  opinions  of  Dr.  Ofborne,  as  the  latter  is  quick 
m  feeling  the  difrefpect,  and  eager  to  reply. 

Dr.  Ofborne,  in  the  cafe  of  lilizabeth  Sherwood,  propofed 
to  delay  the  delivery  after  the  opening  of  the  child's  head  fome 
time,  that  the  parts  might  be  foftened  by  putrefaction.  Dr. 
Denman  has  fince  faid,  that  this  practice  originated  with  Dr. 
Kelly  :  in  fact,  fince  that  time,  he  had  difcovercd  in  Dr.  Kel- 
ly's papers,  that  fome  delay  was  of  fervice,  and  we  own  that 
we  fee  no  great  injury  in  his  mentioning  it.  At  the  fame  time, 
fince  Dr.  Ofborne  had  not  the  fame  information,  this,  by  no 
means,  leflens  his  merit. 

Another  circumltancc  is,  that  Dr.  Denman  thinks  fixing 
the  crotchet  on  the  inlide,  rather  than  on  the  outfide  of  the 
head,  is  of  no  great  importance* 

'  Now,  fo  far  (obferves  Dr.  Oll>orr.)  ara  I  from  thinking  fucJx 
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things  of  little-  confequence,  that  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  of  great 
moment  toward.";  defending  the  foft  parts  from  any  injury,  in  the 
rril  application  of  the  crotchet,  as  well  as  towards  affording  ad- 
ditional i'ecurity,  in  cafe  the  inilrumtnt  fhould  flip  its  hold,  in 
the  farther  progrefs  of  the  delivery,  that  it  be  invariably  applied 
within  the  head,  and  that  the  external  application  can  never  be 
either  neceffary  or  uieful,  but  trust  it  mull,  in  all  cafes,  be  un- 
queftionably  mere  dangerous,  and  lefs  efficacious :  befides,  in  a 
•very  deformed  and  contracb/d  pelvis,  even  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
strument, fo  applied,  will  be  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  vo- 
lume of  the  foetal  cranium.' 

For  reafons,  befides  thofe  adduced,  we  really  do  think  it  of 
importance,  but  mult  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  is  fo  obvious 
a  meafure,  that  little  credit  can  be  derived  from  it.  One  in- 
convenience enfues,  which  we  ate  furprifed  Dr.  Ofborne  did 
not  advert  to,  that,  when  the  crotchet  is  fixed  on  the  outfide, 
if  one  blade,  as  is  molt  common,  be  employed,  it  will  bring  the 
head  forward  iri  the  oblique  way,  which  he  recommends,  and 
inore  than  compenfate  for  the  bulk  of  the  instrument. 

Dr.  Denman  has  excited  fome  refentment,  by  obferving, 
that,  in  difficult  fituations,  our  conduct  mult  be  often  '  go- 
verned by  the  reflections  of  common  fenfe,  working  in  a  rea- 
sonable mend.7  We  preferved  the  objection  only  to  prefcrve 
the  apophthegm,  for  it  is  of  molt  extenfive  ufe.  The  belt  in- 
formed man  will  often  find  medical  rules  wholly  infufheient  for 
his  conduct.  He  mult  be  directed  by  •  common  fenfe  ;'  but, 
for  this  purpofe,  his  mind  mult  be  *  reafonable  f  he  mult  fully 
•anderltand  his  fubject ;  he  mult  know  what  nature  can  do,  and 
what  the  cannot  effect. 

Dr.  Denman  too  does  not  fpeak  with  decifive  abhorrence  of 
the  Csefarean  fection,  but  thinks  it  pofLble  one  fhould  recover. 
This  fubject,  however,  we  mult  reftune.  The  flighter  and 
Icfs  important  objections  we  may  fafely  pafs  over. 

Comments  on   the.  propofed  War  with  Francey  on  the  State  of 
Partles-j  and  on  the  New  Afl  rcfpecllng  Aliens-.  fVlth  a  Foji- 
fcrlpt,  containing  Remarks  en  Lord  Grenvlllcrs  An  fiver  of 
'Dec.  31,  1792,  to  the  Note  of  AT.  Chauvelin.     By  a  Lover, 
of  Peace.      %V0.     2s.     Dilly.      1793. 
TT  is  but  feldom  we  can  pay  to  any  pamphlet  the  compli- 
-*    ment  of  faying,  that  it  deferves  and  is  calculated  to  outlive 
the  occalion  for  which  it  was  produced.     The  pamphlet  be- 
fore us  is  an  exception  to  what  may  almoft  be  received  as  a 
general  maxim  refpecting  this  clafs  of  publications — Whatever 
the  party  of  our  readers,  they  may  perufe  it  without  difgult, 
iroui  the  moderation  With  which  it  is  written;  and  with  great 
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fatisfaclion,  if  they  have  a  pleafure  in  curious  and  original  po- 
litical information.  It  will  be  read  by  pofterity,  as  furniihir.^ 
materials  to  the  future  hiftorian,  and  matter  of  reflection  to 
the  fpeculative  politician. 

The  author  is  apparently  far  from  being  well  difpofed  to  the 
new  government  of  France ;  but  argues  very  forcibly  againft 
the  projected  war,  on  the  general  policy  of  Europe,  and  the 
particular  intcrelts  of  this  country.  He  very  pertinently  ob- 
ferves,  ihat  it  mould  be  the  wife  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
induce  the  French  to  revert  to  their  original  principle,  viz. 
that  of  '  disclaiming  all  conquelt  whatever,'  and  to  endeavour 
to  mediate  a  general  peace ;  inltead  of  inflaming  them  to  def- 
pcratiou;  and  uprandering,  wantonly,  our  own  blood  and 
treafurc.  Were  we  to  adopt  this  meafure  we  fhould,  he  re- 
marks, have  four  great  parties  on  ouv  fide.  I.  The  foreign 
nations  now  at  war. 

*  2.  A  large  portion  of  the  French  nation  itfelf,  whom  we 
need  not  propufe  to  gain  by  addreffes,  but  merely  by  the  ordi- 
nary circulation  of  the  knowledge  c  f  our  proceedings.  In  favour 
of  pjace,  we  fhould  have,  in  France,  the  mowed  and  funded  in- 
Cercft,  the  trading  ir.tereft,  the  mop-keeper,  the  hulbandm?.n,< 
thofe  who  have  recently  bought  eiL.tc.;,  the  family-man,  the  lo- 
vers of  crahquiKvy  and  gocd  ^rdcr,  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  fay- 
ing a  remnant  of  aflignacs  for  enterprifc-s  of  peace,  fome  of  tha 
political  factions,  and  the  national  piiJe  of  the  French  to  fee 
fome  of  their  new  principles  recognifed  ;  for,  if  ever  there  was  a 
political  principle,  widen  might  be  Lid  to  be  predominant  iu 
France,  a'.moft  from  the  throne  to  the  peafant,  it  is,  thai  Eng- 
land and  France  may  command  the  world  to  be  in  peace,  when- 
ever they  will  co-operate  for  that  purpofe.' 

3.  The  Britifh  nation  ;  fince  all  parties,  both  conftituficn- 
aliits  and  republicans,  muft  approve  thefe  principles.  And,  4. 
All  neutral  nations. 

*  The  French,  he  adds,  will  fcarcely  perfift  in  a  fyftem  for 
fpreading  liberty,  at  an  irr.menfe  expence  and  an  uncertain  iiTu<-, 
by  means  of  arms,  among  nations,  who,  like  the  Capadocian'^ 
refufe  to  accept  a  liberty  of  the  nature  propoftd  to  them,  aid 
efpecially  by  compulfion.  —  Fvcn  allowing  to  the  French  the  n 
of  propagating  their  opinions  by  the  fword,  they  will  foon  find 
that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  do  it.  Their  duty,  on  the  comrarv, 
as  in  private  life,  is  to  confult  their  own  perfonal  intcrelt  in  the 
firfl  inllance  ;  and  then  to  propagate  liberty  by  a  peaceable  exhi- 
bition of  ns  fruits  within  their  own  territory  ;  (which  hill  are  al- 
mott  the  words   of  general  Dumouricr  to  Anaclurlis  Cloots  in  a 
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'  Though,  as  part  of  the  fafety  of  Europe,  we  are  thus  to  aU 
tend  to  the  care  of  territory,  yet  we  mull  never  pretend  to  uphold 
the  exijling  governments  of  Europe,  exactly  as  they  are,  againft  in- 
ternal convulfions,  to  whatever  caufes  owing ;  when  fo  many  of 
thefe  governments  are  bad,  when  it  is  our  intereft  on  various  ac- 
counts that  they  (hould  be  better,  and  when  the  queftion  is  one 
that  relates  to  the  interior  of  the  refpeftive  countries,  Under 
pretence  of  keeping  at  home  one  nation,  aflerted  by  us  to  be  in  a 
llate  of  lunacy,  let  us  never  fpend  Engliih  blood  and  Englilh  money 
(wrung  from  the  fweat  and  abftinence  of  the  poor)  in  keeping  hof- 
pitals  for  all  the  incurable  governments  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Thefe  governments  muft  take  the  chance  of  human  events ; 
;md  it  would  be  jult  as  abfurd,  and  quite  as  unjuft,  for  us  to  be 
the  general  fponfors  of  Europe  to  guaranty  its  interior,  as  it  is  for 
France  to  pretend,  that  every  government  {hall  be  changed,  with- 
out consideration  being  paid  to  the  fentiments  of  the  nations  who 
are  concerned.  England,  God  be  thanked,  can  be  fafe,  even 
though  there  are  many  fluctuations  upon  the  continent ;  and,  if  it. 
has  been  right  for  us  to  be  pafiive,  when  a  great  nation,  like  Po- 
land, has  b-en  robbed  of  its  freedom  ;  fo  we  may  fit  quiet,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  with  Hill  more  complacency,  to  obferve  a  future  na- 
tion obtaining  its  liberty. — The  old  governments  of  Europe  have 
quite  as  much  difpofition  to  ill-neighbourhood  in  them,  and  as 
much  defire  for  conqueft  and  for  exciting  infnrrc&ion,  as  even 
France  can  be  pretended  to  have  under  her  new  government  ; 
which,  if  there  be  any  who  deny,  let  them  look  to  the  late  ma- 
chinations upon  Poland,  Brabant,  and  Holland,  practifed  by  their 
feveral  monarchical  neighbours.' 

The  observations  on  the  ftate  of  parties  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  minifler  and  his  real  friends.  The 
remarks  on  lord  Grenville's  anfvvcr  are  written  with  fpi- 
vit.  After  noticing  that  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  except  our 
allies,  had  acknowledged  or  negociated  with  France,  he  pro- 
ceeds : 

•  To  fave  torrents  of  blood,  to  prevent  millions  of  expence,  to 
preferve  peace  at  home,  each  has  thought  it  neceffary  to  ccmc  to 
an  under -{landing  with  the  republic  of  France. — rEngland,  however, 
ftill  retains  the  wife  privilege  of  being  foolifh  ;  England,  the  pre- 
tended country  of  freedom  and  the  prcuefirefs  of  nations,  will  not 
permit  France  to  choofe  its  own  government  and  denominations  ; 
England,  falfely  pretending  tp  be  neutral  in  the  interior  concerns 
of  France,  takes  a  decided  part  in  them,  by  acknowledging  no 
power  cf  foreign  communication  cxilling  there,  but  in  its  de- 
graded king  ;  England,  whofe  line  ought  to  be  that  of  mediation. 
ufes  that  of  irritation  ;  England,  who  ought  to  hide  or  extinguifh 

•   '  diftcukks, 
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difficulties,  fecks  and  aggravates  them;  England,  who  moold 
avoid  tv/trj  wsr,  hazards  a  collateral  war  and  a  war  ad  interim 
(for,  the  quarrel  about  the  Scheld  may  difappear  at  the  pc 
and  that  abont  the  nvorJ  republic  may  equally  difr.ppear  at  ihc 
peace,  or  vanifh  with  the  cxiltence  of  the  republic  itfelf).  Is  this 
,:om,  or  is  it  pride  ?  is  it  intereir,  -or  is  it  paflion  i  is  it  the 
want  of  force  of  mind  to  penetrate  into  the  deeper  nature  and 
grander  changes  of  human  affairs,  or  is  it  the  inveteracy  of  arbi- 
trary habits  ?  is  it  a  decifion  founded  upon  foreign,  or  upon  de  - 
mejiiCf  contderations.' 

*  Thus  then  will  ftand  the  ground  of  each  government  towards 
its  refpeftive  nation,  in  cafe  of  war.  In  France  the  government 
will  fay,  "  Citizens,  we  have  tried  to  avoid  war  by  overtures 
which  have  braved  all  ordinary  punctilios,  and  by  explanations 
which  were  in  themfelves  juft,  and  capable  of  being  perfected  by 
real  concefiions.  But  our  humility  is  infulted,  our  reafemings  and 
lratcments  arc  dillorted,  and  we  mull  prepare  for  war,  like  men 
who  cannot  obtain  peace."  In  England,  the  government  will  foon 
be  interpreted  to  have  faid,  by  ks  actions,  **  Subjects,  we  have 
threatened  for  yoo,  rather  than  negociated;  we  havefo  far  flighted 
onreferved  -overtures  made  to  us  at  vur  dears  for  peace,  as  to  call 
jn  qneltion  the  validity  of  the  power  making  them;  we  have  cri- 
ticifed,  rather  than  difcuffed  ;  and  fignifiedour  own  pleafure,  ra- 
ther than  Iiflened  to  others;  we  have  made  no  offers  with  pre- 
cision, and  expreffed  no  anxiety  either  for  farther  communications 
or  for  peace.  Do  you,  then,  who  are  only  poor,  lend  us  your 
perfons,  or  let  them  be  feiced  by  prefs  warrants,  in  order  to  bleed 
in  the  ltrife  of  war,  and  give  us  taxes  from  your  mcejfaries  he- 
fides  ;  and,  as  for  you,  who  are  rich,  abandon  to  us  fome  of  your 
luxuries.  This  is  a  war  for  dignity.  Perhaps  we  might  obtain 
peace,  but  it  is  fafer  to  rely  on  war,  in  order  to  oppofe  a  danger- 
ous people,  who  pretend  to  call  themfelvesyifr,  and  to  make  all 
the  world  free  even  by  force ;  and  who  certainly  have  no  right  to 
intrude  governments  upon  others,  becaufe  they  have  no  right  to 
govern  tbcmfel<ves.u 

On  the  whole,  though  the  nation  is,  perhaps,  now  too  far 
engaged  to  retract  with  rcfpc£t  to  the  war;  yet,  independent 
of  that  object,  we  recommend  this  pamphlet,  as  containing 
a  fund  or  curious,  interefting,  and  varied  information,  on 
nlmoft  all  the  topics  which  at  prefent  agitate  Europe,  and 
England  in  particular. 

P4  Tbcurlts 
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1hov?hts  upon  our  prefent  Sititat'ton,  with  Remarks  ^upon  t 
Policy  of  a  J  Far  xvith  France.     Svo.   2s.    "Stockdalc.   1793. 

/TTIE  fubje£ts  treated  of  in  the  publication  now  before  us, 
-*  are  unqueftionably  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  Great 
Britain,  perhaps  to  all  Europe.  We  fhall,  therefore,  oiler 
little  more  than  an  impartial  detail  of  its  contents,  and  leave 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

The  author  fets  out  with  obferving,  that  the  prefent  is  an 
eventful  moment.  Whilft  a  confiderable  part  of  the  continent 
is  afflicted  with  the  calamities  of  war,  the  people  of  our  own 
country  are  threatened  with  the  profpecl:  of  being  reluctantly 
compelled  to  participate  in  its  miferies  •,  and  with  what  is  yet 
a  greater  evil,  a  difturbance  of  internal  tranquillity,  by  repub- 
licans, infidels,  and  levellers.  Fortunately  for  the  nation, 
however,  their  profligate  intentions,  he  obferves,  became  at 
length  too  evident  to  be  concealed,  and  their  criminal  defigns 
have  been  defeated. 

This  writer  afterwards  enters  upon  the  confideration  of  a 
parliamentary  reform  ;  obferving,  that  however  much  certain 
abufes,  incident  to  every  government  in  its  progrefs,  may  re- 
quire to  be  corrected,  there  would  be  danger  to  remove 
them  at  the  prefent  period.  If,  fays  he,  the  reform  be  con- 
dueled  upon  principle,  grounded  upon  abftra£t  right,  it  would 
completely  vary  the  prefent  nature  of  parliamentary  reprefen- 
tation,  from  whence  fuch  benefits  have  accrued,  at  the  hazard 
of  introducing  the  grcateft  evils  into  the  conftitution  ;  and  if 
it  is  to  be  but  a  modification  of  what  is  denominated  abufe,  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  irritate  than  to  foothe,  by  the  admif* 
fion  of  the  principle,  and  the  refiUance  of  its  application. — 
(He  next  examines  the  dodtrine  of  political  equality,  which 
has  been  for  fome  time  warmly  agitated. 

'  The  more,  fays  he,  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  civil  fo- 
ciety. the  more  we  fhall  difcover  thofe  distinctions  which  evidently 
mark  it  to  be  a  flate  of  inequality  ;  and  every  where  this  phantom 
of  equality  will  difappear,  when  tried  by  the  touchllone  of  rea^ 
fon.  If  men  were  morally  and  phyiically  equal,  their  conditions 
would  be  fimilar  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  why  ?  becaufe 
their  principles  are  as  various  as  their  understandings  :  fome  arc 
more  virtuous,  others  more  enlightened,  and  others  more  induf- 
tr'ous  ;  to  thefr,  therefore,  juiliy  belong  all  the  fuperior  diiimc- 
tions  refulting  from  the  acquisition  of  character,  of  wifdom,  and 
of  property.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  thofe  gradations  in  fociety, 
v ■hich  illuitrate  the  beauty  and  utility  of  fubordination,  which  by 
rendering  us  all  dependant  upon  each  other,  conltitute  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole,  by  uniting  fociety  in  one  great  mafs  of  com-! 
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men  intcrctt,   by  lhewing  them  that  th.y  arc  ttl  equal!)'  ncceiT.ry 
to  the  fupport  of  cch  other  ;  for  knowledge  intlructs  ignorant    , 
property  feeds  industry,  induftry  nurtures  opulence,  and  opu'e, 
protects  the  it.ite.     And  this  is  the  only  rational  way  in  which 

be  all  equal  ;  that  is,  by  our  "nubility  to  cxill  with- 
out relative  dependance,  and  fuppor.     This  is  the  equality  philo- 
iophy  mull  approve,  becaufe  it  is  found-xl  in  reafon  and  experi- 
ence, and  is  the  unavoidable  refult  of  that  variety  of  fhade  in  l 
human  character,  that  marks  the  ciiili ndlions  of  the  human  race.* 

From  thefe  fubjedls  the  author  pafles  to  a  view  of  the  pre- 
fent ftate  of  France,  which  affords  a  melancholy  fpectacle  of 
the  conferences  refulting  from  a  reform  of  government,  de- 
viled without  principle,  and  conducted  without  moderati 
He  'hat  though  the  French  revolution,  confidered  in 

a  m  e£t  only  the  people  of  that  country,  yet 

the  rapid  progrefs  of  their  arms  cannot  be  regarded  with  i;i- 
diftv  it  operates  upon  the  interefts  of  our  neighbours, 

and  as  it  may  ultimately  endanger  our  own  fituatiou. 

«   Ic  :  lays  our  author,   that  the   French  have  departed 

from  uiv-ii  original  humane  principle  of  abllaining  from  conquelt. 
?.nd  have  fubftitutcd  for  it,  a  fpirit  of  domineering  ambition,  and 
:i  uniio.m  opprcfhve  fyltcm  of  lawlefs  violence  and  outrage.  The 
confequence  of  this  has  been  a  great  acquifition  of  territory,  and 
a  confiderable  addition  of  power,  beyond  what  they  lately  pof- 
feffed.  This  cannot  fail  to  excite  alarm,  and  aroufe  the  indigna- 
tion of  this,  and  every  other  country  in  Europe.  For  if  they  arc 
actuated  in  their  conduct  hereafter,  by  the  principles  which  now 
govern  them,  it  is  evident  that  in  proportion  as  their  power  is  ex- 
tended, their  means  of  conquelt  muilincreafe  ;  and  the  inevitabb 
refult  of  this  will  be,  that  the  inferior  ftates  in  their  vicinity  will 
be  reduced  to  their  dominion,  in  the  fame  manner  that  Rome,  as 
■  Jed  her  power,  fubducd  every  province  around  he;.' 

It  becomes  us,  the  author  thinks,  to  confider  what  ciTecl: 
this  unrcftraincd  fpirit  of  conqueft  may  have  upon  the  gene- 
ral lafety  and  happinefs  of  Europe. 

'   If,  fays  he,  the  prcfervation  of  our  political  and  commercial 
advantages  has  hitherto  depended  upon  retraining  the  power  of 
i  due  bounds,  and  of  co-operating  to  maintain  a  ba- 
lance of  power  throughout  Europe,  as  the  bell  means  of  fecurin;-r 
the  public  peace,   furely,  good  policy  directs  that  we  fhould  i 

tc  to  chcrifh  an  equilibrium,  by  which  extenfive  and  momen- 
tous interells  are  protected.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  by  main- 
taining our  afcendency,  and  fupportitg  the  general  fyltem  of  con- 
tinental power  as  lately  exilting.     For  this  purpofe,  we  Ought  not 

.  .rfelf  beyond  the  limits  of  her  lata 
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'monarchical  power ;  nor  to  dictate  to  her  enemies  a  peace  that  can 
materially  afredt  their  ancient  rights,  or  alter  their  recent  condi- 
tion. The  moment  we  fuffor  fuch  a  derangement  to  take  place  in 
the  general  fyftem,  we  may  date  the  ;eraof  our  owndecline.  Our  in- 
terest confifts  in  retaining  a  fuperiority  over  France:  our  downfall 
depends  upon  her  acquiring  an  afcendency  over  us.  Never  let  us 
iofe  fight  of  this  great  and  important  truth,  fince  all  that  we  va- 
lue, as  an  independent  and  happy  nation,  is  connected  with  it. 
li\  as  hiitory  proves,  a  republican  form  of  government  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  kindle  wars  than  a  monarchical  one  like  ours, 
whofe  principle  is  moderation,  and  whofe  fyftem  is  juftice,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  French  will  be  early  ambitious  to  try 
their  arms  againft  us.  And  viewing  the  progrefs  of  their  revolu- 
tion in  this  light,  it  behoves  us  anxioufly  to  confider,  what  effect 
this  great  event  may  have  upon  our  own  independence  hereafter, 
and  what  may  be  its  immediate  influence  upon  our  prefent  condi- 
tion ?  With  refpect  to  the  latter,  we  have  already,  with  grief  and 
indignation,  beheld  it  exciting  impiety,  and  kindling  a  fpirit  of 
/edition  among  o's  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  former,  we  can  only 
prefume  that  their  object  will  be  to  afpire  at  a  fuperiority  of  power 
and  resources  over  us.  The  queftion  then  is — will  they  be  more 
likely  to  attain  it  under  their  prefent,  than  beneath  their  ancient 
form  of  government?  The  probability  is,  that  they  will,  if  we 
may  prefume  to  judge  from  events  that  have  recently  occurred. 
For,  if  in  the  infancy  of  their  prefent  connitution,  convulfed  by 
taction  at  home,  and  waging  diltant  wars  abroad,  with  officers 
Scarcely  to  difcipline  their  troops,  or  generals  to  lead  them  to  the 
field  ;  they  have,  by  the  mere  energy  of  their  numerous  hordes, 
been  enabled  to  baffle  and  fubdue  the  braveit  armies  united  to  op- 
pole  them  ;  what  may  they  not  be  able  to  effect,  in  a  war  againft 
England  hereafter,  when  the  repofe  of  a  few  years  peace  fhall 
have  imparted  liability  to  the  government  they  may  form,  and 
enabled  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  their  navy,  which  their 
prefent  embarralTments  have  confiderably  impaired?  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  legal  power,  they  never  equalled  the  exertions  they  have 
made  in  the  commencement  of  their  republi:an  career.  What 
then,  may  not  be  apprehended  from  it,  in  the  hour  of  its  meri- 
dian heigh:.' 

From  a  view  of  the  arguments  above  fuggefted  the  author 
concludes,  that  Great  Britain  ought,  at.  the  prefent  period,  to 
embark  in  a  war  with  France,  rather  than  permit  her  in  the 
Analleft  degree  to  endanger  our  future  tranquillity,  by  a  farther 
accefuon  of  power.  There  is  every  appearance,  he  thinks, 
that  in  our  prefent  fituation,  a  war  would  be  a  profperous  and 
popular  meafure  •,  and  that  we  have  already  a  good  caufe  to 
juft#y  it,  in  the  decree  of  the  igtb,  of  November,  the  aggrcf- 
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Con  upon  the  rights  of  our  allies,  the  progrefa  of  their  ufur- 
pations,  ami  the  notoriety  <<f  their  intcrcourfe  with  the  difuf- 
irtted  in  this  country.  War,  the  author  admits,  is  a  calami- 
ty to  be  deplored  in  general  ;  but  he  obferves  that  there  arc 
Situations  in  which  it  may  become  a  blefhng,  by  preferviug  Hi 
from  a  greater  evil.  The  prefent  fituation,  according  to  him, 
appears  to  be  that  cafe,  which  of  all  others  is  moll  likely  to  be 
approved  by  the  people  of  England,  and  to  cud  in  their  ad- 
ranta    • 

»  Whilfti  then,  fays  lie,  the  national  convention  of  France, 
like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  are  throwing  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
around  them,  let  us  oppofe  to  the  fwagger  of  threat  the  equable 
fpirit  of  Britilh  dildain.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from  their 
haughty  tone,  how  much  moderation  is  chafed  from  their  coun- 
cils, ar.d  what  would  be  the  language  they  would  ufe,  if  vi&ory 
them  a  right  to  prefcribe.  Deceived  by  fallacious  report, 
they  are  rufhing  to  ruin,  by  provoking  us  to  war  ;  and  foon  they 
will  hive  to  repent,  that  they  liftened  to  men,  who,  ignorant  of 
the  real  fituation  of  England,  have  made  them  the  credulous  tools 
of  their  wicked  deligns. — It  is  true,  we  have  to  contend  for  an 
awful  llake,  in  the  prefervation  of  the  independence,  and  glory  of 
our  country ;  but  the  larger  the  pledge,  the  greater  will  be  the 
exertion.  Guided  by  the  polar  ftar  of  experience,  we  know  where 
to  rally  ;  and  feci  we  are  fafe,  whilfl  the  king  and  the  conftitution 
are  unhurt.  We  have  nothing  to  dread,  but  the  fallacy  of  fyftem 
and  the  danger  of  experiment  ;  thefe  aie  more  powerful  cauk-s  of 
terror  than  any  the  French  can  excite,  and  relieved  from  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  experiencing  them,  we  may  fafely  look  forward  to 
future  fccccfs.  At  prefent,  we  mould  adjourn,  to  a  feafon  of 
<jijiet,  the  ardor  of  fpeculative  conteft,  and  refign,  at  the  fhrino 
of  patriotifm,  the  rancour  of  political  animofity.  It  is  fufHcient 
to  be  told,  from  authority,  that  the  nation  is  threatened  with  ex- 
ternal danger,  to  call  for  unanimity  among  us,  and  to  animate 
every  real  Englishmen  to  occur  in  protecting  the  public  weal. 
Let  us  therefore  be  united  in  our  fentiments,  with  refpeft  to  the 
of  oppofing  the  exertions  of  our  inveterate  foes  to  deftroy 
our  happy  conilitution  ;  and  let  us  co-operate  with  vigor,  in  pre- 
serving tiiat  happy  pre-eminence  to  which  we  arc  arrived,  through 
the  wifdom,  the  valour,  and  the  virtues  of  the  people.  Without 
this,  we  fhall  only  exhibit  the  impoverilhed  efforts  of  declining 
ltrcngih,  and  periih  like  other  great  empires,  who  fell  more  from 
the  internal  wounds  of  civil  difcord,  than  the  lafting  victories  of 
invading  armies,' 

We  fir.cerely  join  with  our  author  in  the  moft  ardent  wifhes 
for  public  unanimity  in  what  regards  the  intercft  of  the  m- 
tion  j  and  that  the  war,  which  has  already  commenced,  may 
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foon  terminate  m  an  honourable  peace,  and  in  the  future  fe- 
curity  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  various  topics,  confidered  in  this  pamphlet,  having  al- 
.ready  been  the  object,  of  much  difcuffion  ;  the  principal  re- 
marks it  contains  have  been  ^repeatedly  anticipated,  and  we 
can  trace,  in  different  parts  of  it,  extracts  from  former  pub- 
lications ;  but  the  thoughts  are  methodically  arranged,  the  ar- 
guments enforced,  and  the  author's  principles  maintained  with 
confiftency. 

A  Sermon  preached -before  the  Stewards  of  the  IVeJfikinfter  Dif- 
fer! fury    at    their    Arinivtrfary   Meetings  in  Charlotte- 
Chape!,  JpHl  1 785.      PPith  an  Jppendix.     By  R.  Watfonj 
D.  D.Lord  Bifhop  of  Landaf'.  <\to.  is.  6d.  Cadell.    1 793. 

'TpHE  abilities  of  the  bifhop  of  Landaff  have  long  been  known 
-*-  to  the  public. — They  reflect  credit  upon  the  eftablifh- 
nient  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  illuminate  the  bench  on 
which,  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  he  is  feated.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  much  to  the  honour  of  the  times  that  the  little  fpirit  of 
parly-bickering  ihould  have  prevented  for  fo  long  a  period 
thefe  abilities  from  occupying  a  more  confpicuous  and  im- 
portant ftation  in  the  church. 

The  prefeut  publication  evinces  that  his  lordfhip  is  no  lefc  a 
friend  to  the  conftitution  of  this  country  than  to  the  general 
liberties  of  mankind.  Mis  fentiments,  indeed,  breathe  that 
hb.val  and  moderate  fpirit,  which  fince  the  fir  ft  publication  of. 
our  Journal  it  has  been  our  with  to  recommend,  and  which  is 
alone  calculated  to  maintain  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
tins  nation*  Like  all  who  profefs  thefe  fentiments,  we  have 
generally  found  that  wc  have  incurred  the  cenfurc  of  the  vio- 
lent of  both  parties  ;  but  this  confederation  fhall  not  deter  us 
from  the  Uriel:  path  of  truth,  and  from  '  giving  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due,  honour  to  whom  honour  !' 

The  following  extract  is  truly  philofophical,  and  furnifhes 
a  very  able  reply  to  any  erroneous  or  fantaftical  notions  which 
may  be  entertained  by  vihpnary  reformers  on  the  fubject  of 
equality, 

*  A  fecond  confideration  of  great  weight  in  this  matter  is,  that 
the  poor  would  be  no  gaine\c  by  an  equal  diftribution  of  property  : 
the  rich  indeed  might  be  lefers  by  it,  they  might  be  deprived  of 
fome  fuperfluitics ;  but  the  poor  would  not  be  better  provided 
with  neceflaries.  For  if  all  men  were  upon  a  level,  he  who  is  now 
doomed  to  labour  meft  labour  ftill ;  he  mull  flill  continue  to  plough 
the  ground,  to  thrafn  the  corn,  to  dig  the  fuel,  to  work  at  the 
Icow,  the  anvil,  and  the  mill ;  he  would  flill  have  occaficn  for 

food, 
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I,  fire,   and  clothing  ;  and  he  could  not  cxpeS  that,  io  this  (o 
much  and  i'o  wrongly  admired  Rate  of*  equality,  another  would  un- 

ike  to  procure  thefe  articles  for  him.  At  prefent  the  poor 
rtj  in  little  but  their  labour,  they  are  forced  tohbour 
for  their  fubuitence;  and  if  things  were  brought  upon  a  level,  I 
do  not  apprehend  how  they  could  procure  fubfillence  without  la- 
bour. They  may  uifh  perhaps  to  change  fituations  with  the  rich, 
but  fuch  a  change  is  not  the  cafe  in  point;  the  prefent  rich  would 
then  become  the  poor,  and  would  have  an  equal  right  to  demand 
an  alteration  in  their  favour.  The  object  of  inquiry  is,  whether 
the  poor  would  be  in  any- wife  bettered,  by  having  the  lands  of 
this  or  any  other  country  equally  divided  among  it  its  inhabitai. 
and  it  feems  to  me  that  ihey  would  not. — Let  us  look  at  this  mat- 
ter in  another  light.  The  rich  cannot  cat  or  drink  more  viands 
than  other  men  ;  their  bodies  are  not  above  the  common  fize,  nor 
do  they  require  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  covering  to  protect 
them  from  che  inclemency  of  the  fcafons ;  upon  any  fuppofition  of 
property  they  mull  be  fed  and  clothed  :  they  are  at  prefent  fed 
fomewhat  more  delicioufly,  and  clothed  fomewhat  more  fumptu- 
oufly  than  other  men  are  ;  but  this  feems  not  to  be  either  any  real 
advantage  to  them,  or  difadvantage  to  others.  The  fortunes  of 
the  rich  are  expended  in  fuperfluiiies,  in  things  not  neceflary 
cither  for  the  being,  or  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  ;  and 
in  being  thus  expended,  they  are  difyerfed  amongit  the  poor  in  a 
tlioufand  ways.  Every  elegant  entertainment  which  a  man  gives* 
every  coilly  fuit  which  he  puts  on,  every  magnificent  building 
which  he  erects,  every  means  by  which  he  expends  his  property, 
are  bleflings  to  the  poor,  and  reduce  things  as  it  were  to  a  level. 
The  rich  man  in  all  this  may  probably  but  confult  his  vanity,  or 
gratify  his  appetite;  he  may  have  no  thought  about  the  poor  in 
what  he  does,  yet  the  effect  is  the  fame  as  if  he  did  think  of  them  ; 
and  thoufands  are  more  comfortably  maintained  by  aJminiftering 
to  the  real  or  artificial  wants  of  the  rich,  than  they  could  be  udgh 
the  taking  place  of  an  equal  partition  of  property.' 

The  Appendix  contains  fome  pointed  reflexions  on  the  pre- 
fent (late  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain.  With  regard  to  die 
i  irmcr,  the  biihop  has  no  hefitation  in  declaring,  that  while 
the  object  of  the  French  feemed  to  be  no  other  than  to  free 
themfelvcs  and  their  poderity  from  arbitrary  power,  they  had 
his  hearty  approbation. — He,  however,  always  difapproved  c* 
the  violent  confifcation  of  the  church-property,  of  the  aholi- 
I  of  nobility,  and  of  their  unworthy  treatment  of  the  king. 
Of  their  prefent  ftaie  he  adds, 

•  The  French  have  abandoned  the  conflitution  they  had  at  firft 
cl"!  d  have  changed  it   for  another.     No  0m*  can  repro- 

bate with  more  truth  than  1  do  both  the  means,  and  the  end  of  this 

chanec. 
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change. — The  end  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  republic — No'w> 
a  republic  is  a  form  cf  government,  which,  of  all  others,  I  moft 
diflike — and  I  diflike  it  for  this  reafon  ;  becaufe  of  all  forms  of 
government,  fcarcely  excepting  the  mod  defpotic,  I  think  a  re- 
public the  moft  oppreffive  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  :  they  are  de- 
ceived in  it  with  the  fhew  of  liberty  ;  but  they  live  in  it,  under  th? 
moll:  odious  of  all  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  their  equals. — With 
reSpect  to  the  means  by  which  this  new  republic  has  been  erected 
in  France,  they  have  been  fanguinary,  Savage,  more  than  brutal. 
They  not  merely  fill  the  heart  of  every  individual  with  commi- 
seration for  the  unfortunate  Sufferers ;  but  they  exhibit  to  the  eye 
of  contemplation,  an  humiliating  picture  of  human  nature,  when 
its  pafiions  are  not  regulated  by  religion,  or  controlled  by  law. — * 
1  fly  with -terror  and  abhorrence,  even  from  the  altar  of  Liberty, 
when  I  fee  it  Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  aged,  of  the  innocent, 
of  the  defenceless  fex,  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  the  faith- 
ful adherents  of  a  fallen  monarch.  —  My  heart  finks  within  me 
when  I  fee  it  Streaming  with  the  blood  of  the  monarch  himfelf.-— < 
Merciful  God  \  Strike  Speedily,  we  befeech  thee,  with  deep  con- 
trition, and  Sincere  remorfe,  the  obdurate  hearts  of  the  rclentlef3 
perpetrators  and  projectors  of  thefe  horrid  deeds,  left  they  Should 
fuddenly  Sink  into  eternal  and  extreme  perdition,  loaded  with  an 
unutterable  weight  of  unrepented,  and,  except  through  the  blood 
of  Him  whoSe  religion  they  reject,  inexpiable  Sin.' 

On  the  fubjecT:  of  a  change  in  our  form  of  government,  his 
lorclfliip  very  pointedly  remarks: 

,'  What  would  you  Say  to  a  Stranger,  who  Should  defire  you  to 
pull  down  your  houfe,  becauSe,  forfootli,  he  had  built  one  in 
France  or  America  after,  what  he  thought,  a  better  plan  ?  You 
would  Say  to  him — No,  fir — my  anceftors  have  lived  in  this  man- 
Con  comfortably  and  honourably  for  many  generations ;  all  its 
walls  are  ftrong,  and  all  its  timbers  Sound;  if  I  Should  obServe  a 
decay  in  any  of  its  paits,  I  know  how  to  make  the  reparation 
without  the  aSGllance  of  Strangers;  and  I  know  too,  that  the  re- 
paration, when  made  by  myfelf,  may  be  made  without  injury 
either  to  the  Strength  or  beauty  of  the  building.  It  has  been  buf- 
feted, in  the  courfe  of  ages,  by  a  thoufand  Storms ;  yet  Still  it 
(lands  unCiaken  as  a  rock,  the  wonder  of  all  my  neighbours,  each 
of  whom  Sighs  for  one  of  a  Similar  construction.  Your  houSe  may 
be  Suited  to  your  dim  ue  and  temper,  this  is  Suited  to  mine.  Per- 
mit me,  however,  to  obferve  to  you,  that  you  have  not  yet  lived 
long  enough  in  your  new  houfe,  to  be  Senfible  of  all  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  it  may  be  liable ;  nor  have  you  yet  had  any 
experience  of  its  Strength  ;  it  has  yet  Sustained  no  Shocks ;  the  firft 
whirlwind  may  Scatter  its  eompoAent  member?  in  the  air;  the  firtt 
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earthquake  may  fluke  its  foundation  ;  the  full  inundati"a  may 
fwecp  the  fuperllructure  from  the  furface  of  the  earth.  I  hope  no 
accident  will  happen  to  jour  houfe,  but  I  am  Cuisiied  with  mine 
own.' 

A  Sermon t  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal*  in 
:hc  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  iFe/iminJler,  on  I Fedncfday, 
January  3c,  1793  :  being  the  Anniverfary  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  King  Charles  the  Firjl.  With  an  Appendix,  concerning  the 
political  Principles  of  Calvin.  By  Samuel  Lord  Bijhop  of  St. 
David's.     Afto.     It.  bd,     Robfon.     1793. 

"\X/E  readily  agree  with  our  right  rev.  author,  that  fpecu- 
**  lations  concerning  the  origin  of  fociety,  and  the  favage 
ftate  of  roan,  or,  as  it  is  very  improperly  termed,  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture, have  tended  very  little  to  improve  our  notions  of  politics 
ami  government.  We  mull  add  too,  that  icriptural  refearch.es 
on  the  fame  fubject  have,  in  general,  been  equally  barren  and 
fruitlefs.  Government  is  a  practical  fcience,  its  rudiments 
are  only  to  be  deduced  from  the  clear  left  of  hiftory,  and  the 
experience  of  mankind  ;  and  whoever  would  fupport  the  Bri- 
tifli  conftitution  on  any  other  grounds  than  thofe  of  plain 
reafon  and  fober  fenfe,  but  injures  the  caufc  which  he  aitc&s 
to  defend. 

Without  at  all  adverting  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  that  man  was  formed,  was  deftined 
for  fociety  i  without  order  and  a  definition  of  rights  fociety  could 
not  exilt,  and  without  government  there  could  be  no  order,  and 
confequently  no  fociety.  Government  in  this  view  (and  there  is 
na-other  confident  with  common  fenfe)  is  therefore  an  inititu- 
tion  entirely  defigned  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  can 
only  he  maintained  by  their  actual  or  virtual  aflent.  Thequef- 
tionthen,  with  refpeitt  to  forms  of  government,  is  altogether 
a  queftion  of  expedience  ;  and  we  do  not  hefitarc  to  aflirm  it 
as  our  opinion,  founded  upon  the  general  experience  of  man- 
kind, and  itill  more  firmly  upon  our  own  happy  experience, 
that  above  all  other  forms  that  of  monarchy  is  molt  conducive, 
in  general,  to  the  happinefs  of  a  people ;  it  is  the  moft  per- 
manent, and  the  belt  calculated  to  obviate  external  attacks, 
and  to  prevent  internal  diforders. 

On  the  fame  principles  it  becomes  even  the  duty  o(  the  people 
to  confine  the  executive  authority  within  proper  limits;  u  to 
prevent  wrong  and  injuftice  in  all  their  forms  be  an  obligation 
which  evem  our  religion  impofes  on  us,  unlimited  authority  L> 
ever  to  be  u  lilted,  whether  in  the  hand:;  of  a  monarch  or  a 
jooja     .  d  *■'>  univeriai  fubjection  to  laws  {auctioned  by  the 

authority 
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authority  of  the  public,  and  calculated  for  their  benefit,  fhould 
be  the  great  object  in  every  ftate. 

Such  we  apprehend  to  be  the  only  true  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  on  this  theory  we  are  happy  to  find  that  our  right 
rev.  author  has  founded  at  lealt  the  fabric  of  the  Britifh  no- 

o 

vernment. 

'  Not  only  in  elective  monarchies,  fays  his  lordfhip,  upon  the 
natural  demife  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  fncceifor  is  raifed  to 
the  throne  by  the  fufFrage  of  the  people';  but  in  governments  of 
whatever  denomination,  if  the  form  of  government  undergo  a 
change,  or  the  cltabliflieJ  rule  of  fucceflion  be  let  afide  bv  any 
violent  or  necedaiy  revolution,  the  act  of  the  nation  itfelf  is  ne- 
treffary  to  erect- a  new  fovereignty,  or  to  transfer  the  old  right  to 
the  new  peifefibr.  The  condition  of  a  people,  in  thefc  emergen- 
cies, bear?  no  refemblance  or  analogy  to  that  anarchy,  which  hath 
been  called  the  ftate  of  nature.  The  people  become  not,  in  theft 
fituations  of  government,  what  they  would  be  in  that  Hate,  a  mere 
multitude.  They  are  ajecie/y  ;  not  diflblved,  but  in  danger  of 
diffoluticn  ;  and,  by  the  great  law  of  felf-prefervation,  inherent 
in  the  body  politic,  no  lefs  than  in  the  folitary  animal,  a  fociety 
fo  fituated  hath  a  right  to  ufe  the  bell  means  for  its  own  preferva- 
tion  and  perpetuity.  A  people  therefore  in  thefe  circumilances 
hath  a  right,  whicli  a  mere  multitude  unafibciated  could  never 
have,  of  appointing,  by  the  confent  of  the  majority,  for  them- 
felves,  and  their  poiterity,  a  new  head.  And  ic  will  readily  be 
admitted,  that  of  all  fovereigns  none  reign  by  fo  fair  and  juft  a 
title,  as  thofe  who  can  derive  their  claim  from  fuch  public  aft  of 
the  nation,  which  they  govern.' 


'  Thus  in  our  own  country,  at  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Re- 
volution, the  famous  act  of  fcttlement  was  the  means,  which  Pro- 
vidence employed  to  place  the  Britiih  fceptre  in  the  hands,  which 
now  weild  it.  That  ftatute  is  confefi'edly  the  fole  foundation  of 
the  fovereign's  title.  Nor  can  any  future  fovereign  have  a  juit 
title  to  the  crown,  the  law  continuing  as  it  is,  whofe  claim  Hands 
not  upon  that  ground.' 


1  While  thus  we  reprobate  the  doctrine  of  the  firft  formation  of  go- 
vernment out  of  anarchy,  by  a  general  confent  ;  we  confefs,  with 
thankfulnefs  to  theover-i  uling  providenceof  God,  we  confefsand  we 
maintain,  that  in  this  country  the  king  is  under  the  obligation  of  an 
exprefs  contract  with  the  people.  J  fay,  cf  an  exprejs  contract. 
Jn  every  monarchy,  in  which  the  will  of  the  fovereign  is  in  any 
degree  fubject  (as  more  or  lefs  indeed  it  is  in  all)  either  to  the 
controul  of  cufloin,  or  to  a  fixed  rule  of  law,  fomething  of  a  com- 
pact is  implied  at  leftft  between  the  king  and  the  nation.  For  li- 
mitation 
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■citation  of  the  fovereign  ppvyer  implies  a  mutual  agreement, 

wljich  hath  ftVd  the  limits.     But  in  \\\h  country,  the  contract  is 

tacit,  implied,  and  vague  ;  it  is  explicit,  patent,  and  pre- 

c/ife.     It  is  fnmmarily  exprefled  in  the  coronation  oath.      It  is 


..jple  to  aftert,  that  our  kings 
fovereignty  are  held  to  the  terms  of  this  exprefs  and  iblemn  ftipu- 
tation ;  which  is  the  legal  meafure  of  their  power,  and  rule  of 
their  conduct. ' 

Notwithftanding  this  explicit  declaration  of  revolution  pnrti 
ciples,  we  confefs  we  were  fUrprifed  to  find  fomething  like  in- 
conliilcncy  in  another  part  of  thi3  difcourfe. — We  were  fur- 
priled  to  find,  in  the  following  paragraph,  fomething  like  tho 
exploded  principles  of  fir  Robert  Filmer : 

'  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.*  I  . 

1  The  governments;  which  now  are,  have  arifen,  not  from  i 
previous  ltote  of  no-government,  falfely  called  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture }  but  from  that  original  government,  under  which  the  firlt 
generations  of  men  were  brought  into  exiftence,  variOufly  changed 
and  modified,  in  a  long  courfe  of  ages;  under  the  wife  direction 
of  God's  over-ruling  providence,  to  fuit  the  various  climates  of 
the  world,  and  the  infinitely  varied  manners  and  conditions  of  its 
inhabitants'.  And  the  principle  of  fubjeftion  is  not  that  principle 
of  common  honefty,  which  binds  a  man  to  his  own  engagements, 
much  lefs  that  principle  of  political  honefty,  which  binds  the  child 
to  the  anceftor's  engagements ;  but  a  cohfeientious  fubmiflion  to 
the  will  of  God.' 

How  any  man  converfarit  in  hifrory  can,  for  a  momenfj 
entertain  the  idea  that  l  the  governments  which  now  are  have 
arifen  from  that  original  government  under  which  the  firfc 
generations  of  men  were  brought  into  exigence,'  that  is,  from 
the  patriarchal  fchetne  (which  by  the  way  is  about  as  well- 
founded  as  thejtate  of  nature  of  the  French  philosophers),  wc 
cannot  eafily  conceive.  But  the  moft  ridiculous  circumftance 
is,  that  this  new  theory,  if  it  be  riew,  is  a  nofe  ofwaxy  adapt- 
ed equally  to  fuit  republican  or  monarchical  government ;  for 
the  icvcrcrid  prelate  declares,  that  *  the  principles  which  he 
advances  afcribe  no  greater  fan&ity  to  monarchy  than  to  any 
other  form  of  eitabhlhed  government.' — Query — What  is  it 
that  eJtabl'Uhes  a  government  ? 

In  another  part  of  the  difcourfe  our  author  Teems  to  place 
the  authority  of  good  and  bad  princes,  of  legal  fovereigns  and 
the  molt  favage  tyranlst  upon  perfectly  the  fame  footing;  and 

€.  R.  N.  Ar.  (VU.)  I'd.  1793.  Q.  he 
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he  gravely  informs  us,  that — c  Man's  abufe  of  Ms  delegated 
authority  is  to  be  born  with  refignation,  like  any  other  of 
God's  judgments.' — Really,  my  lord,  this  is  very  crude  phi- 
lofophy,  and  not  the  foundeft  practical  theology*  *  God  is  the 
author  of  evil,  and  becaufe  he  is  the  author  of  itj  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  refilled,  nor  even  avoided.'  —  By  this  rule  it  is 
murder  to  execute  a  highwayman ;  it  is  facrilege  to  refift  the 
dagger  of  the  aflaflin.  It  is  inch  philofophy  and  fuch  theo- 
logy as  this,  when  pretended  to  be  deduced  from  fcripture,  that 
thakes  thofe  infidels  and  atheifls,  of  the  increafe  of  whom  his 
lordfhip  fojuftly  complains. 

The  bifb'op  of  St.  David's,  who  is  fald  to  be  converfant  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  ought  to  know  that  the  text,  Rom; 
xiii.  ii  will  bear  no  fuch  interpretation;  He  ought  to  know* 
that  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity  there  exifted  a  fet  of  en- 
thufiafts,  who  fancied  that  their  having  embraced  the  doctrine* 
of  the  gofpel  releafed  them  from  their  civil  obedience,  and, 
like  fome  of  the  fanatics  in  our  own  country,  refufed  allegi- 
ance to  any  monarch  but  Chrift.— It  is  inanfwer  to  thefe  wild 
and  abfurd  notions  that  the  apoitle  enjoins  his  converts — *  Let 
every  foul  be  fubject  to  the  controlling  authorities,  for  there  is 
fto  authority  unlefs  by  God,  the  exifting  authorities  are  ap- 
pointed by  God ;  fo  that  he  who  refills  the  authority  refills 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and  thofe  who  refift  will  receive  punilh- 
ment.'  The  adverfaries  of  the  bifhop  might,  with  fuperior 
plaufibility,  apply  the  '  authorities  in  being,'  or  now  exiJ1lngy 
to  the  aclual  ftate  of  things  as  they  then  flood  under  the  Ro- 
man government  j  and  might  alledge  that  the  commandment 
extends  no  farther  than  to  enjoin  a  peaceable,  fubmiflive,  and 
amiable  demeanour,  as  abfolutely  neceflary  to  promote  the  de- 
iigns  of  providence  in  the  firft  promulgation  of  the  gofpel,  and 
to  imply  that  a  rebellious  fpirit,  which  fhould  induce  the  early 
difciples  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  thofe  nations,  under 
whofe  authority  they  might,  at  lead  for  a  time,  live  quietly, 
would  only  bring  down  inftant  perfecution  upon  themfelves, 
and  infallible  ruin  on  the  infant  church.  This  is  furely  a 
more  rational  application  than  that  which  would  employ  the 
words  in  queftion  to  the  fupport  of  every  form  of  tyranny  j 
but  the  fa&  is,  they  at  moil  can  be  only  confidered  as  a  dif- 
iuafive  againft  the  raih  and  hazardous  impetuofity  of  indivi- 
duals, and  not  againft  that  indefeafible  right  with  which  the 
firft  law  of  nature,  felf-prefervation,  inveits  the  majority  of  a 
nation  to  refift,  and  to  prevent  the  abufes  of  power. 

We  could  alfo,  upon  very  ftrong  grounds,  except  to  the 
biftiop's  explanation  of  the  word  s^vena.  Let  it  be  obferved, 
that  this  word  is  a  fubftantive  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  pro- 
perly means  pote/fas,  power,  authority,  law..  It  is  true  it  h 
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ufcd  fometimes  in  a  metaphoiical  fenfe,  to  deferibe  c  the  per- 
rons who  are  inyellcd  with  authority  j'  but  at  belt  it  is  a  harjb 
metaphor,  and  it  is  an  invariable  rule  in  conltruction,  that 
when  a  word  in  its  literal  meaning  will  bear  a  good  fenfe, 
never  to  have  recourfe  to  a  figure.  In  this  paflage  it  plainly 
means  the  authority  of  the  law,  or  of  the  government,  in  th» 
abftract ;  and,  with  refpect  to  the  epithet,  when  the  bifhop 
fpeaks  of  high  and  low,  he  evidently  refers  not  to  the  original, 
but  to  the  Engli/h  tranflation.  The  literal  rendering  of  the 
prepolition  vnep  is  bcymdox  oyer  ;  and  furely  the  law  pofTefleg 
an  authority  over  the  people. 

We  object,  as  well  as  the  bifhop,  to  the  term  fervant,  as 
applied  to  the  firft  magistrate,  becaufe  that  term  in  its  com- 
mon acceptation  refers  to  the  very  inferior  and  menial  offices 
in  fociety  •,  and,  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  it  came  to  be  applied! 
in  this  way  from  the  fervility  of  courtiers,  who,  though  they 
occupied  fome  of  the  firft  ftations  in  the  government,  have  af- 
fected to  call  themfelves  *  his  majefty's  jervants*  But  if  we 
fubltitute  the  word  officer  for  that  of  fervant,  we  mult  admit 
the  fact  that  they,  as  well  as  other  public  officers,  may  be, 
and  often  have  been  (even  in  defpotic  countries),  *  calhicred 
for  mifconduct  ' 

We  are  as  diftant  as  our  author  can  be  from  approving  of 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Charles  I  \  but  we  wifh,  for  his 
own  honour,  that  he  had  omitted  the  anathema  at  the  clofe  of 
his  fermon. — It  is  not  exprefled  in  the  terms  of  Chriftian  cha-* 
rity ;  and  evinces,  we  think,  a  little  forenefs  with  refpect  to 
the  author  whqfe  fentiments  he  particularly  quotes. 

With  refpect  to  the  fubject  of  the  Appendix,  we  believe  therp 
are  not  many  who,  in  this  age,  are  mueh  concerned  about  the 
political  faith  of  John  Calvin. — All,  however,  who  are  conver- 
fant  in  his  writings,  muft  know  that  he  was  a  violent  republican, 
and  the  open  ami  avowed  enemy  of  kings  j  nor  do  we  think 
that  our  right  reverend  author  has  been  very  fuccefsful  in  ref- 
cuing  his  memory  from  this  ftigma. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  ftyle  of  this  fermon  to  attract  par^ 
tieular  commendation ;  *  the  clumfy  contrivance  of  republican 
«//'V  is -but  a  coarfe  cxpreffion,  and  the  word  wit  is  ufed  in  a 
fenfe  defervedly  obfolete,  becaufe  productive  of  great  ambi- 
guity.—  The  fucceeding  exclamation  —  'Wife  judgement  I 
ween  /'  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  fermon. — There  are  feveral 
other  paflages,  the  phrafeology  of  which  is  loofe,  and  by  no 
means  felect ;  and  thefe  are  unbalanced  by  any  peculiar  bril-. 
liancy  or  force  of  exprcflion. — We  refpect,  on  the  whole,  the 
bifhop  of  St.  David's  talents,  and  we  think  he  gained  fome 
credit  in  the  verbal  difpute  with  Dr,  Prieftley  ;  but  truth  and; 
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juftice  oblige  us  to  confefs  that  his  ideas  upon  politics  are 
neither  clear  nor  diftin£t,  and  that  in  this  fcjence  at  leaft  he 
is  far  from  being  an  adept. 

jd  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  (Charles  fames  Foxy  to  the  wor- 
thy and  independent  Eleclors  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of '  PVcJl- 
tnin/hr.     Svo.     is.    Debrett.     1793. 

I  T  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  good  extempore  fpeak- 
crs  are  feldorh  the  beft  writers •,  and  the  orators  of  the  ba,r 
have  been  referred  to  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  which  we 
confefs  receives  fome  confirmation  from  the  example  of  the  late 
lord  Chatham,  and  of  fome  other  eminent  fpeakers  in  both 
jioufes. 

The  Letter  before  us  does  not,  however,  afford  any  addi- 
tional proof  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  which,  indeed,  as  a  ge- 
neral maxim,  we  think  is  queltionable  at  leaft.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  bar,  it  is  true,  arc  feldo'm  elegant  writer?  •,  butj 
fome  will  alfo  be  difpofed'  to  doubt  whether  'they  are  iri  ge- 
neral orators  :  and  where  an  illuftrious  inftance  occurs  of  a 
fine  fpeaker  proving  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  compofition,  we 
are  difpofed  to  attribute  it  rather  to  indolence  than  inability." 
1  Were  we  fo  uncandid  as  to  deny  to  this  publication  that 
praife  which  is  certainly  its  due,  the  judgment  of  the  public 
would  corre£t  our  verdi£t,  fince  we  underftand  that  it  has 
already  paffed  through  no  lefs  than  eleven  editions.  It  is  true 
that  it  does'  not  encdmpafs  fo  noble  a  circuit  of  thought,  does 
not  prcfent  to  us  fuch  varied  information,  fych'ah  accumula- 
tion of  juft  political  fentiment  and  fine  reasoning  as  Mr.  Fox'3 
fpeech  oh  the  opening  of  parliament ;  but  itill  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  occafion  ;  if  is  clofe,  forcible,  well  arranged,  and 
happily  expreffed.  Above  all,  what  we  moft  admire  in  this 
production  is  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the'ftyle.  At  a 
period  when  inflated  language,  and  meretricious  ornament  of 
every  kind  has  pervaded  the  general  mafs  of  Britifh  literature, 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  ourfelves,  when  we  fee  the  firffc 
orator  of  the  age  adopting  a  ftyle  which  ev.ery  peafant  may 
comprehend ;  and  reltoring,  in  fome  degree,  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage to  it's  native  force,  its  genuine  beauty,  and  energy. 

The  great  objects  of  the  pamphlet  are  to  fhew,  I.  That  the 
militia  was  unconstitutionally  embodied  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion, and  that  the  avowed  pretext  for  calling  them  out  was  not 
the  actual  motive.  2.  That  a  war  with  France  mufi  be  inj:<-- 
rious  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  beft  interefts  of  this  na- 
tion. And,  3.  That  as  we  muji  finally  negociate,  it  is  better 
to  nezociafe  to  prevent  a  war  than  "to  conclude  it. 
'      ?  0>  The. 
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The  following  are  Mr.  Fox's  fentiments  on  the  war  in  ge- 
neral : 

«  My  motive  in  thi»  inflance  is  too  obvious  to  require  explana- 
tion ;   and  I  think  it  the  lefs  neceflary  to  dwell  much  on  tnis  fub- 
becaufe,   with  reipeft   to  the  defireablenefs  of  peace  at  all 
vim.  s,  and  more  particularly  in  the  prefent,  \  have  reafon  to  be- 
•  that  your  fentiments  do  not  differ  from  mine.     Jf  we  looke4 
to  toe  country  where  the  caufe  of  war  was  faid  principally  to  ori- 
ginate, <he  fituation  of  the  United  Provinces  appeared    to  me  to. 
furnilh  abundance  of  prudential  arguments  in  favour  of  peace. 
If  we  leckea  to  Ireland,  I  faw  nothing  there  that  would  not  dif- 
courage  a.  wife  itatelman  from  putting  the  connection  between  tho 
Kingdom^  to  any  unneceffary  hazard.     At  home,  if  it  be  true 
tl  ere  are  feeds   of  difcontent,  war  is  the  hot-bed  in  which, 
thef    *     ds  will  fooneft  vegetate;  and  of  all  wars,  in  this  point  of 
View,   thai  wir  is  moil  to  be  dreaded,  in  the  caufe  of  which  kings 
jnay  be.  fuppofed  to  be  more  concerned  than  their  fubje&s.' 

His  reifons  for  defiring  an  open  comrnunication  appear  to 
us  fatisfactory : 

■  If  the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  Scheld,  or  any  other  right 
belonging  to  the  States  General,  has  been  invaded,  the  French 
executive  council  are  the  invaders,  and  of  them  we  muft  afk  re- 
drefs  if  tne  rights  of  neutral  nations  have  been  attacked  by  the 
decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  national  convention  of  France 
have  attacked  them,  and  from  that  convention,  through  the  or. 
gan  by  which  they  fpeak  to  foreign  courts  and  nations,  their  mi- 
nifter  for  foreign  affairs,  we  muft  demand  explanation,  difavowai, 
or  fuch  other  fatisfa&ion  as  the  cafe  may  require.  If  the  manner 
in  which  the  fame  convention  have  received  and  anfwered  fome 
cf  our  countrymen,  who  have  addrefled  them,  be  thought 
worthy  notice,  precifely  of  the  fame  perfons,  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  muft  we  demand  fatisfaction  upon  that  head  alio.  If  the 
fecurity  of  Europe,  by  any  conquerts  made  or  apprehended,  be 
endangered  to  fuch  a  degree,  zs  to  warrant  us,  on  the  principles 
as  well  of  juftice  as  of  policy,  to  enforce  by  arms  a  reftjtution  of 
conquefts  already  made,  or  a  renunciation  of  fuch  as  may  have 
been  projected,  from  the  executive  power  of  France,  in  this  in-r 
ftance  again',  muft  we  afk  fuch  rellituiion,  or  fuch  renunciation. 
How  all,  or  any  of  thefe  objeds  could  be  attained,  but  by  nego- 
tiation, carried  on  by  authorised  minifters,  I  could  not  conceive, 
I  knew  indeed  that  there  were  fome  perfons,  whofe  notions  of  dig- 
nity were  far  different  from  mine,  and  who,  in  that  point  of  view, 
would  have  preferred  a  dandelline,  to  an  avowed  negociation; 
Jj^ut  I  confefs  I  thought  this  mode  of  proceeding  neither  honoui> 
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able  nor  fafe  ;  and,  with  regard  to  fome  of  our  complaints,  wholly 
impracticable.  —  Not  honourable,  becaufe,  to  feek  private  and 
circuitous  channels  of  communication,  feems  to  fuit  the  conduct, 
rather  of  fuch  as  fue  for  a  favour,  than  of  a  great  nation,  which 
demands  fatisfaction.  Not  fafe,  becaufe  neither  a  declaration 
from  an  unauthorifed  agent,  nor  a  mere  gratuitous  repeal  of  the  de- 
crees complained  of,  (and  what  more  could  fuch  a  negociation 
aim  at?)  would  afford  us  any  fecurity  againft  the  revival  of  the 
claims  which  we  oppofe ;  and  laftly,  impracticable  with  refpect 
to  that  part  of  the  queftion,  which  regards  the  fecurity  of  Europe, 
becaufe  fuch  fecurity  could  not  be  provided  for  by  the  repeal  of 
a  decree,  or  any  thing  that  might  be  the  refult  of  a  private  ne- 
gociation, but  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  formal  treaty,  to  which 
the  exifling  French  government  mull:  of  neceifity  be  a  party  ;  and 
I  know  of  no  means  by  which  it  can  become  a  party  to  fuch  a  treaty, 
or  to  any  treaty  at  all,  but  by  a  miniiler  publicly  authorifed,  and 
publicly  received.  Upon  thefe  grounds,  and  with  thefe  views,  as 
a  fincere  friend  to  peace,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  fuggeft,  what 
appeared  to  me,  on  every  .fuppofition,  the  moll  eligible,  and,  if 
certain  points  were  to  be  infilled  on,  the  only  means  of  preferr- 
ing that  invaluable  blefling. 

«  But  I  had  1UH  a  further  motive;  and  if  peace  could  not  be 
preferyed,  I  confidered  the  meafure  which  I  recommended  as  highly 
ufeful  in  another  point  of  view.  To  declare  war,  is,  by  the  con. 
ititution,  the  prerogative  of  the  king;  but  to  grant  or  with-hold 
the  means  of  carrying  it  on,  is  (by  the  fame  conftitation)  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  people,  through  their  reprefentatives  ;  and  upon  the 
people  at  Urge,  by  a  law  paramount  to  all  conilitutions — the  law 
of  nature  and  neceifity,  mail  fall  the  burdens  and  fufferings,  which 
are  the  too  fure  attendants  upon  that  calamity.  It  feems  therefore 
reafonable  that  they,  who  are  to  pay,  and  to  fufl'cr,  ihould  be 
diftinctly  informed  of  the  object  for  which  war  is  made,  and  I 
conceived  nothing  would  tend  to  this  information  fo  much  as  an 
avowed  negociation;  becaufe  from  the  refult  of  fuch  a  negocia- 
tion, and  by  no  other  means,  could  we,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, learn,  how  far  the  French  were  willing  to  fatisfy  us  in 
ail,  or  any  of  the  points,  which  have  been  publicly  held  forth 
as  the  grounds  of  complaint  againft  them.  —  If  in  none  of  thefe 
any  fatisfattory  explanation  were  given,  we  ihould  all  admit,  pro- 
vided our  original  grounds  of  complaint  were  juft,  that  the  war 
would  be  fo  too  : — if  in  fome — we  Ihould  know  the  fpecific  fub- 
jetts  upon  which  fatisfaction  was  refufed,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  whether  or  not  they  were  a  rational  ground  of  dif- 
pUtt. : — if  in  all — and  a  rupture  were  neverthelefs  to,  take  place, 
we  mould  know  that  the  public  pretences  were  not  the  real  caufes 
©f  the  war.' 
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The  remainder  of  the  Letter  is  employed  in  anfwering  ob- 
ms  to  the  meafures  propofed  by  Mr.  Fox. 
e  have  rather  exceeded  our  ufual  limits  in  our  notice 
of  this  pamphlet,  which,  we  have  been  led  to  do,  not  orrfy 
from  the  importance  of  the  fubject,  but  the  eminence  of  the 
author.  The  lad  motive  induces  us  to  remark  upon  two  ex- 
preffions;  though,  on  ordinary  occafions,  fuch  a  minute  at- 
tention to  trifling  errors  would  favour  of  hypercriticifm. 

In  p.  1 8,  Mr.  Fox  fays,  *  I  defer •,  with  all  due  refpett  to  their 
opinion,  but  I  retain  my  own.'  This  may  be,  and  we  believe 
is,  parliamentary  ;  but,  we  fear,  is  not  claffical  language,  fince 
we  do  not  recollect  an  inftance  of  the  word  defer  being  ufed 
in  this  fenfe  by  any  good  author.  — In  p.  17,  '  If  I  had  beeri 
more  fupported  (fays  Mr.  Fox),  I  am  perfuaded  our  chance  of 
preferring  the  bleffings  of  peace,'  &c. — In  the  firft  part  of 
this  fentence  there  is  an  evident  elipfis,  which  would  have 
been  excufable  in  coming  from  a  common  writer  j  but  in 
Mr.  Fox,  may  be  of  the  word  vice  of  ftyle,  as  nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  obfeurity  as  frequent  eliptes.  The  phraic 
Ihould  have  been  ■  more  ably,'  or,  *  more  effectually  WJM 
ported,'  &e. 

Every  One  hat  his  Fault  j  a  Comedy^  in  Five  A  els.  As  it  is 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royals  Covcnt  Garden.  By  Mrs, 
Inchbald.     Hvo.     is.  bd.     Robinfons.     I/93- 

A  Minute  account  of  this  comedy  Would  lead  to  a  difquifi- 
**■  tion  of  too  much  length  for  the  limits  of  Our  Review  i 
and,  perhaps,  a  general  criticifm  vrll  be  more  fatisfa£lory< 
We  might  felect  Tome  of  the  ltrikirfg  fcenes,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  dramatic  art  with  which  tney  are  conilructed,  and 
the  elegant,  yet  natural,  turn  of  the  dialogue.  That  method, 
however,  feems  to  us  too  much  hackneyed  ?  and  befides,  all 
fpeeific  beauties,  either  of  plot  or  compofition,  are  relative, 
depending  entirely  upon  their  place,  their  connection,  their 
relation  to  what  preceded ;  and  the  conferences,  which 
follow  like  effects  from  their  caufes.  For  this  reaton  it  is  that 
detached  fcenes  feldom  make  the  imprellion  lor  the  lake  of 
which  they  are  felected.  We  lhall,  therefore,  content  our* 
Felvcs  with  (taring,  upon  the  whole,  what  fort  of  a  play  Mrs. 
Inchbald  has  presented  to  the  public. 

The  very  title  develops  her  fubject,  and  indicates  a  dramatic 
genius.  Comedy,  it  mull  be  obl'crved,  has  been  dtftingniihed 
into  different  dalles,  ariling  from  the  practice  of  modern  p> 
The  critics  have  enumerated  the  feveral  fpecies*  fuch  as,  co- 
medy of  intrigue,  comedy  of  character,  the  pathetic  comedy 
{jttmedie  larmoyunte\  genteel  Comedy,  and  die  lower  comedy 
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{comedie  bourgeofe).     The  comedy  of  intrigue,  depending  up- 
on furprize,  and  a  rapid  fucceflion  of  incidents,  has  often  fuc- 
ceeded  on  the  ftage.     Of  late  years  it  feems  to  have  been 
chiefly  cultivated  by  our  prefent  race  of  authors.     It  is  unne- 
eeffary  to  mention  the  pieces  which  have  given  a  cheap  delight 
in  the  reprefentation,  but  have  left  in  the  mind  of  the  loudeft 
applauders  not  one  trace  of  fentimenl  or  obfervation  on  the 
manners.     Of  fuch  performances  we  may  fay,  with  Horace, 
that  they  are  addreffedto  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear. — Mrs.  Inch- 
hald,  undifmayed  by  the  reigning  taffe,  has  had  the  courage 
to  aim  at  ufeful  mirth  and  moral  inftru&ion.     She  has  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  characters,  well  marked,  and  well  contrail- 
ed,  all  tending  to  explain  and  prove  the  maxim  which  forms 
the  title  of  her  play.     She  has  cultivated,  the  hoblefl  province 
of  the  drama,  which  confifts  in  true  delineation  of  character. 
She  has  not  iele&ed  her  dramatis  perfohse  from  books  written 
for  circulating  libraries;     She  has  looked  at  life,  and,  to  ufe 
Dryden's  expreflionj  her  play  is  the  theft  of  a  comic  writer 
from  mankind.    The  piece  before  us  is  a  coniedy  of  character^ 
with  an  intermixture  of  that,  which  has  been  called  pathetic 
comedy.     Irwin  has  his  fault,  but  a  fault  that  fprings  from 
delicate  fenfibilicy  and  a   generous  difpofition.     It  mufl  be 
acknowledged  that  his  producing  a  piftol,  as  the  inflrument 
which  is  to  relieve  him  from  mifery,  is  a  circumflance  that 
fhocks  even  in  the  reading  j  but  he'  atones  for*  it  when  he  fays, 
'  And  yet  I  watit  the  courage  to  be  a  villain.'     Mrs*  Irwin  is  a 
beautiful  fpecimen  of  true  affection  and  conjugal  fidelity.  Comic 
humour  and  the  pathetic  arehappilyblendedinthis  play,  and  are 
fo  managed  as  to  fucceed  each  other  with  the  mod  pleafing  vi- 
ciffitude.     Sir  Robert  Ramble  is  new  on  the  ftage,  but  not  fo 
in  real  life.     The  man  who,  after  his  career  of  folly,  has  feen 
the  merit  of  a  valuable  woman^  from  whom  he  had  been  di- 
vorced, has  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  ,human   tranfa&ions; 
Mr.  Solus,  who  is  tired  of  folitude,  and  wifhes  to  enter  into 
the  married  ftate,  but  is  deterred  by  the  imperious  fpirit  of 
Mrs.  Placid,  is  an  agreeable  compound  of  fenfe  and  folly,  or, 
properly  fpeaking,  of  the  ridiculous  abfurd. — The  play,  upon 
the  whole,  is  a  picture  of  life  j  the  fable  is  well  conducted,  and 
the  plot  is  artfully  brought  to  a  conclufion.  It  mull,  therefore, 
be  faid  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  that  the  praife  of  aiming  at  the  true 
ends  of  comedy  mufl  be  fairly  allowed  to  her.     Her  fuccefs  in 
fo  arduous   an  undertaking  needs  not  to  be  mentioned  j   the 
public  fuffrage  is  loud  in  her  favour  at  every  repetition  of  her 
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O  N  T  II  L  Y    CATALOGUE. 
POLITICAL. 
t  Expediency  cf  a  Revolution  conjidered  :   in  nvhich  the  Advanta- 
ges held  out  to  the  People  are  examined  and  rejuted.      Svo.   is.  6d. 
Debrett.     1 793- 
'TPHE  author  ofthis  pamphlet  employs  himfelf  in  examining,  whe- 
-*■     ther  a  change  in  the  form  of  government,  in  this  country,  as 
has  been  crudely  fuggefted,  would  really  be  productive  of  addi- 
tional happinefs  to  the  people;  and,  after  confideiing  the  fubject 
in  various  lights,  he  is  induced  to  determine  the  important  quef- 
tion  in  the  negative. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  urged  by  the  favourers  of  a 
republican  government,  is  that  the  people  would  be.  relieved  from 
many  taxes,  the  impofition  of  which,  according  to  thofe  fpecula-. 
tors,  is  an  a£l  of  opprefiion  and  tyranny. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  obferved  by  the  prefent  author,  that  the 
expence  of  eveiy  government  mull  be  defrayed  by  the  people  ; 
and  if  neceflity  compel  a  ftate  to  anticipate  its  refources,  and  to 
contrail  debts  with  its  fubjccls  or  with  foreigners,  the  will  of  the 
people  cannever  cxtinguifh  them  without  a  crime  equivalent  to- 
dftlt  of  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

Other  obfervations,  of  a  frmilar  tendency,  are  advanced  by 
this  author;  but  the  iubject  has  been  already  fa  clearly  elucidated* 
that  to  profecute  the  enquiry  any  farther  might  jullly  be  confidered 
as  fuperrluous.  The  Britifh  conftitution,  more  void  of  defects 
than  any  other  fpecies  of  government  hitherto  known  in  the  world, 
can  never  be  reviled  but  by  thofe  whofe  judgment  is  blinded  by 
political  prejudice,  or  wha  are  the  enemies  of  public  tranquility. 

A  Word  of  Advice  to  the  European  Pt-ivers.      S*yo.      Gd.      Owen. 

■793  J 

This  pamphlet,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
French,  may  juftly  be  termed  a  political  rhapfody  }  though  the 
author's  principles  are  yood.and  he  entirely  condemns  the  conducl 
rf  thofe  who  have  produced  the  prefent  anarchy  in  that  kingdom. 
Among  the  few  obfervations  which  he  makes  is  the  following, 
viz.  that  it  would  be  a  very  falfe  policy  for  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  remain  unmoved  fiu-ftators  of  the  difalters  in  Trance. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  as  it  is  called,  improper  its  the  prefnt  State 
of  this  Country.      81/0.   is.      Stockdale.       1 

The  writer  now  before  us  declares  himtelf  perfuaded,  that  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  any  attempt  of  parliamentary  reform 
would  produce  confufion,  inilead  of  promoting  the  public  welfare 
by  correcting  abufes.  The  modes  of  parliamentary  reform,  which 
have  been  proposed,  he  reduces  to  three.     Thofe  are,  fir  ft,  the 
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mode  adopted  by  the  republic  in  the  lad  century,  when  the  num- 
ber of  reprefentatives,  from  the  feveral  counties,  bore  a  relation 
to  the  complex  property  and  numbers  of  thofe  reprefented  :  fe- 
condly,  that  faid  to  be  patronifed  by  the  late  earl  of  Chatham, 
and  introduced  into  parliament  feveral  years  fince  by  the  prefent 
minifter  ;  viz.  to  encreafe  the  county-members,  and  abolifh  fome 
burgage  tenures,  giving  a  compensation  to  the  prefent  proprie- 
tors :  and  laftly,  the  mode  recommended  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, in  which  numbers  alone,  without  any  regard  to  property, 
mould  elect  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people. 

The  author  obferves  that  hiftory  does  not  countenance  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  good  from  the  firll  of  the  modes  above-mentioned; 
befides  tha,t  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impoflibility,  of  juftly 
balancing  property  and  numbers,  is  a  great  objection  to  that 
plan. 

The  fecond  mode,  he  thinks,  would  certainly  and  immediately 
encreafe  the  ariilocratic  influence  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  he  un- 
derstands, not  merely  the  nobility,  but  the  landed  intereft,  in 
contradiftin&ion  to  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  monied 
interefls ;  which  are  principally  reprefented  by  the  members  fent 
to  parliament,  by  what  are  called  the  venal  boroughs; 

With  refpect  to  the  third  mode,  the  author  is  convinced,  that 
it  would,  ultimately,  have  the  fame  refult  as  the  fecond. 

¥he  Dream  of  an  EngUJhtnany  faithful  to  his  King  and  Country, 
Svo.  is.  Eimfly.  1793. 
The  account  which  this  author  gives  of  himfelf  is,  that  '  after 
the  fatigue  of  attending  debates  in  parliament,  and  being  three 
nights  without  fleep,  he  at  lair,  fell  into  a  (lumber,  and  was  tran- 
fported  in  imagination  to  St.  James's.  His  majefty  was  there  in 
council ;  he  had  convened  a  deputy  from  each  parochial  affbeia- 
tion  in  the  capital';  and  among  thefe  the  prefent  author  was  com- 
mifiioned  by  his  parifh,  as  having  the  completed  knowledge  of  the 
plots  which  had  been  formed  againft  the  country.  Each  deputy 
explained  the  facts  and  proofs  he  had  collected  in  his  diflrict.  The 
minifters  thenfpoke  their  fentiments  ;■  and  the  auotoor  admired,  in 
all  they  faid,  the  dictates  of  genuine  patrictifm  :  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  constitution  of  their  country  ;  an  inflexible  fidelity  to  our  allies ; 
a  juir.  apprehenfion  of  the  miferies  with  which  the  invafion  of  ri.w 
Vandals  menaces  all  Europe  ;  and  an  unfeigned  feeling  for  the  late 
Unfortunate  king  of  France,  and  all  his  family.  At  the  fame- 
time,  they  feemed  to  fear  that  the  people  of  England  were  not 
fully  confeious  of  their  intereits  ;  and  that,  the  danger  being  over 
for  the  prefent,  they  were  not  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  necef- 
fity  that  its  return  Ihould  be  prevented.  His  majeity  having  caufed 
the  author  to  repeat  once  more  the  whole  of  what  he  knew,  and 
reflefting  upon  the  information  a  little  time,  at  length,  faid  to' 
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him,  •  write'  The  latter  accordingly  took  the  pen,  and  com- 
mitted to  paper  the  dilates  of  his  fovereign,  under  the  title  of  a 
manifefto. — Of  this  production,  fo  whimfically  introduced,  we 
can  only  fay,  that  it  contains  a  mixture  of  fentiments  and  fatts, 
which  will  fcircely  be  denied,  refpefting  the  conduct  cf  the  Bri- 
tilh  cabinet  towards  France,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  that  country.  But  with  regard  to  fome  of  the  fuppofed 
fafts,  though  highly  probable,  we  might  juftly  be  thought  too 
credulous,  fhould  we  adopt  them  upon  the  authority  of  a  Dream. 

'Truth  and  Rea/on  again/}  Place  and  Penfton ;  being  a  candid  Exami- 
nation of  the  Pretenfions  and  Affertions  of  the  Society  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  and  of  Jimilar  Affociations  in  'various  Parts 
of  the  Metropolis.  Addreffed  to  John  Reeves,  Efa.  and  bis  Af- 
feciates.     %<vo,  6d.     Ridgvvay.      1793. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  profeffes  to  examine  the  preten- 
tions and  affertions  of  the  fociety  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
and  of  fimilar  affociations  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  He 
fets  out  with  ridiculing  the  idea  of  public  danger,  aflignt-J  as  the 
caufe  of  the  different  affociations  ;  and  afterwards  attempts  to 
fhow  that,  notwithstanding  the  boalled  excellence  of  our  cot.lH- 
tution,  it  is,  in  feveral  relpects,  greatly  defective.  What  he  in- 
fills upon  with  moil  plaufibility,  are  fome  initances  of  opprefiion 
in  the  mode  of  civil  procefs,  and  of  incompetency  in  the  laws 
refpe&ing  the  d;ftribution  of  penal  juftice.  The  Hat-'  of  parlia- 
mentary reprcfentation  forms  another  fubject  of  cenfure  ;  anJ  the 
author  concludes  an  examination,  in  fome  parts  not  deftitute  of 
truth,  but  in  others  void  of  candour,  with  recommending  to  thefe 
in  power  a  reform  of  all  public  abufes. 

A  Jhort  Appeal  fo  the  common  Senfe  and  Underjlandittg  of  Mankind  on 
the  prejtnt  State  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  an  impartial 
Obferver.      Si'o.   6d.     Oiven.      1793. 

The  profperous  ftate  of  the  Britifh  nation,  and  the  oppefite 
fituuioi)  of  France,  have,  within  thefe  few  months,  been  repeat- 
cdly  contrafted  with  each  other.  The  pi&ure  has,  at  length,  loft 
the  charm  of  novelty  ;  and  there  is  no  fuch  colouring  in  the  pre- 
sent Appeal,  as  can  give  any  additional  intcreit  to  objects  fo  often 
exhibited  to  the  public. 

An  Appeal  to  the  common  Senfe  of  the  Britijh  People  on  the  Subject 
of  Sedition  and  Revolution.  By  PbtLdemcs.  8vo.  bd.'  Andcr- 
fon.      1793. 

This  pamphlet  feems  to  be  intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  wi'd 
and  obnoxious  doctrines  contained  in  Paine's  ■  Rights  of  Man.' 
On  each  of  the  general  heads,  the  author  argues  in  a  concife 
expoJiulatory  manner;  endeavouring  to  (hew  that  the  political  princi- 
ples advanced  by  the  former  are  deftitute  of  foundation ;  that  their 
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tendency  is  in  the  higheft  degree  pernicious  to  the  interefb  of  trie1 
public  ;  and  that  they  are  inculcated  only  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing the  credulity  of  the  multitude  fobfervient  to  the  ambition  of 
turbulent  individual?.  Thefe  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  our 
own  Sentiments,  in  rcfpecl:  of  the  *  Rights  of  Man  ;'  and  we, 
therefore,  cannot  but  acquiefce  in  the  juftnefs,  while  we  commend 
the  intention,  of  this  Appeal. 

Principles  of  Order  and  Happincfs  under  the  Britijh  Conjlitution.  In 
a  Dialogue  between  our  Parijb  Clerk  and  the  'Squire.  Printed  for 
Public  Good.      *j<-jz. 

The  fubjedl  of  this  Dialogue  is  the  levelling  principles,  afferted 
by  the  enemies  of  the  constitution.  So  much  has  already  been 
written  concerning  thofe  crude  fpeculations,  that  it  cannot  be  fur- 
priSing,  if,  in  the  prefent  Dialogue,  we  Scarcely  meet  with  a»v 
observations  t!iat  have  a  claim  to  novelty.  The  doclrine  of  equa- 
lity, however,  in  particular,  is  elucidated  by  feme  familiar  re<- 
marks;  and  the  arguments  feem  to  acquire  an  additional  force, 
from  the  mutual  perfuafion  of  their  juftnefs,  avowed  in  the  courie 
of  the  conversation. 

A  Letter  on  the  prefent  Affectations.  Interfpfrfed  tvitb  'various  Re- 
marks, highly  inter ejiing  ;  particularly  at  this  mcjl  alarming  Cri- 
fs.  From  an  Officer,  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country.  %<vo.  6d. 
Brewman.     i 

The  author  of  this  Letter  is  evidently  a  friend 'to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country  ;  but  difapproves  of  afibciations,  upon  the 
principle  of  their  giving  a  degree  of  confequence  to  paltry  clubs  ; 
their  tendency  to  divide  the  people  into  a  number  of  political 
feels  ;  and  the  possibility  of  their  being  perverted  to  unconStitu* 
tional  purpofes.  It  might,  however,  at  the  prefent  crifis,  be 
jullly  conftdered  as  impolitic,  to  difcourage  fuch  affociatious  as  are 
formed  entirely  with  the  view  of  iecuring  the  conftitution,  and 
meferviog  public  tranquility. 

A  plain   Addreft   to   the   common    Senfe   of  the  People   of  England. 
Containing  an  inicrefling  AbJlraQ  of  Paint's   Life  and  Writings, 
By  J.  GiJ/ord,  Ejq.     b<vo.     6d.     Symonds.     1792. 
Knglifn  common  fenfe,  we  obferve  with  pleafure,  hath  refilled 
all  the  Fafemating  arts  of  novelty,  apparent  Simplicity,  and  equa- 
lity,    They  are  *.  unreal  mockeries,'  which  produce  mifery,   po- 
verty, and  anarchy.     Our  author's  observations  on  the  Right.-  of 
Man,-  are  fufficiently  judicious  and  Satisfactory.     It  was  informa- 
tion fimilar  to  what  is  contained  in  the  following  paffage,  that  oc- 
casioned oar  remarks  on  Painc's  pretended  popularity,  and  the  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  his^amphlet.     The  account  cannot  be  too 
generally   circulated,    that   the  nation   may    judge  who  are  the 
ttunds  that  had  almoit  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
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•  Tt   is  truly  curious   to  obfervc  the  circumib.nces  which  have 
mark  ndu&  of  the  club,  dillinguifhed  by  the  appeHati 

of"  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information."  Though,  pro- 
fcfiedly  formed  for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  obtainig  informatioa 
concerning  the  conftitution  of  this  counuy,  it  paffed  a  formal  vote 
of  thanks,  publifhcd  in  all  the  papers,  to  the  author  of  a  pam- 
phlet in  which  it  is  boldly  and  unequivocally  aflcrted  that  we  have 
no  conftitution  at  a!!.  But  inconfiftency  is  not  the  only  nor  the 
heavi  I  have  to  prefer  againft  this  dangerous  fociety  :   k 

has  been  reported,  and  I  have  particular  rcafons  for  believing  the 
report  to  be  true,  that  the  members  of  the  fociety  have  taken  un- 
common pains  to  circulate,  at  a  conliderable  expence  to  themfelves, 
Painc's  impudent  and  feditious  libel  ;  that  three  hundred  thoufand 
copies  cf  that  publication  have  been  circulated  by  their  means  ; 
that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  falcand  encreafc  the  circulation  they 
tempted  the  bookfeUers  by  an  extraordinary  profit  of  cent  per 
cent,  having  fold  them  at  three-pence  each  copy  to  the  trade  who 
ikd  them  at  fix  pence  ;  and,  laftly  that,  fioce  the  proclama- 
tion, they  have  been  I'.udious  to  augment  the  fale,  and  have  given 
is  to  one  printer  alone  to  prist  one  hundred  thouiand  copies. 
Unkfs  the  members  ft.md  forward  and  publicly  confute  this  charge, 
the  truth  of  it  mull  be  deemed  eilablilhed,  and  they  will  hence- 
forth be  considered  as  a/Tociating  lor  the  purpoleof  lubverting  the 
Ijvvs,  and  overturning  the  conditution  of?  their  country.' 

account  of  the  life  of  Paine  is  taken  fio<n  the  pamphlet, 
under  the  fignatur.  ]  we  mud  pb'.erve,  that  not 

one  tittle  of  the  conduct  of  this  incendiary,   there  mentioned,  has 
been  con  . 

The  political  Adventures  of  Harry  Humorous  and  Tim 

I'/itb  an  Ode,  by  the  latter,  to  the  Cio-i:  .IJJbci  alien. 

Being  a  Touch  on  the  Tunes.      Including  an  affedionate  Appeal  to 
cur  brave  Seamen  and  Soldiers.      Injcribed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Burke.     81/0.     \s.  6d.     Harrifon  umd  Co.     1*792* 
An  cfFufion  of  fancv,  intended  as  fatyrical,  -and.  not  deflituteof 
humour.  rrative,    however,  (o  tar  as  we  can    find,  bears 

no  allul:  ar  tranfadion  ;  and  the  principal  cha- 

fictitious. 

Dialogues  on  ts  of  Britons,   between  a  Farmer,   a  Sa 

ana  ..  .      In  ihicc  Dialogues.      Svo.    Hd.    Longman. 

/  confill  of  three,  feparately  published. 
intained  between  a  firmer,  a  fatfor,  and  a  manui 
furcr.      The  Jail  of  thofe  pcrlons,   hi  his  piinciples  cor- 

rupted by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Paine,  fc'ta  out  as  a  violent  a; 
the  Rights  of  Man;  but  by  the  fcufible  arguments  c: 
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farmer,  and  the  loyal  attachment  of  the  failor  to  the  government 
of  the  country,  his  prejudices  are  removed,  and  the  converfation 
concludes  with  fentiments  of  unanimity  and  national  happinefs. 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

A  Jhort  Treatife  on  the  dreadful  Tendency  of  levelling  Principles. 
By  the  Hon.  John  Sowers  Cocks,  M.  P.  %<vo.  Is.  Faulder. 
J793- 

This  intelligent  author  enters  the  field  of  political  controverfy, 
partly  from  the  view  of  reducing  within  a  narrow  compafs,  for 
the  convenience  of  thofe  who  have  not  leifure  for  enquiry,  the 
theories  of  government,  which  have  lately  been  fo  much  agitated, 
and  partly  from  a  defire  of  manifefting  his  own  unfbaken  loyalty 
to  his  king,  and  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  eftablifhed  con- 
flitution  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Cocks  evinces,  by  forcible  and  decifive  arguments,  that 
neither  natural  nor  civil  equality  can  really  exift  among  mankind. 
He  allows  it  to  be  inconfiltent  with  the  fpirit  of  a  free-born  man 
to  be  excluded  by  the  laws  of  his  country  from  admiflion  into  the 
order  of  her  nobiiity  ;  but  fuch  an  exclufion,  he  obferves,  is  not 
fan&ioned  by  the  Britifh  conliitution.  '  From  the  crown,  indeed,- 
fays  he,  in  a  well-regulated  monarchy,  both  nobility  and  people 
fhould  be  excluded  ;  but  when  the  reafon  of  this  exclufion  is  con- 
fidered,  all  objections  to  it  vanim.  It  is  no  other  than  the  good 
of  the  whole  community  :  the  prevention  of  the  public  mifchiefs 
incident  to  the  election  of  a  king,  and  the  anarchy,  confufion, 
and  bloodihed  ufually  attendant  upon  it.' 

Our  author  afterwards  makes  feveral  pertinent  obfervations  on 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  levelling  principles,  and  concludes  with 
a  fenfible  exhortation  againil  fuch  chimerical  doelrines. 

Obfervations  on  the  Miraculous  Conception  and  the  Tejlimonies  of 
Ignatius  and  Jujiin  Martyr  on  that  SubjeB  :  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  the  Re<v.  Mr.  Nifbett ;  occafioned  by  his  Appeal  to  the  Public,  and 
his  Obfer'vations  on  Dr.  Priejlley.  To  <which  are  added,  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Wakefield' s  Opinion  concerning  Matt,  xxvii.  5.  By  John 
Pope.     8i>o.     5/.  fevued.     Johnfon.      1792. 

This  controverfy  we  have  done  little  more  than  notice  in  its  fuc- 
effive  fteps,  and  the  reception  it  has  met  with  is  not  fuch  as  would 
iiiuce  us  to  engage  in  any  particular  examination  of  it.  Mr.  Pope 
is  a  Itrenuous  fupporter  of  Dr.  Frieftley's  fentiments,  and  difplays 
in  the  controverfy,  his  ufual  learning  and  acutenefs.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix are  fome  judicious  obfervations  on  Mr.  Wakefield's  transla- 
tion of  ft7njy£*"ro,  Matt,  xxvii.  5. 

8  A  Letter 
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A  Letter  vindicating  Diffcnters  from  the  Charge  of  Difoyalty,  in 
Reply  to  l be  Rev.  W.  L.  Fancourt,  Curate  of  the  Parijh  Church 
of  Wellingborough,  Nortbamptonjhire.  By  R.  Jacomb.  &ve, 
$d.     Johnfon.     1793. 

The  author  of  this  Letter  expoftulates  with  Mr.  Fancourt  on 
fome  reflections  which  he  had  thrown  out  againft  the  Diflenters, 
in  an  addrefs  to  the  public.  Mr.  Jacomb  cxprefTes  greater  fur- 
prife  at  this  conduct,  as  he  affirms  that  Mr.  Fancourt  had  often 
declared  to  him,  both  in  converfation  and  writing,  that  he  enter- 
tained the  moil  favourable  opinion  of  Diflenters.  If  Mr.  Fan- 
court  really  meant  to  apply  to  the  Diflenters  in  particular  all  the 
charges  which  are  fpecified  by  the  author  of  the  Letter,  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  with  Mr.  Jacomb,  that  he  has  been  influenced  by 
prejudice.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  the  feveral  charges 
are  pofitively  denied,  and  we  hope  with  truth,  by  the  author  of 
the  prefent  vindication. 

4  Letter  to  Charles  Earl  Stanhope,  on  bis  late  Pamphlet  refpecling 
Juries.  S-vo.  Is.  Owen.  1 792. 
We  are  informed  by  the  author,  in  an  Advertifement,  that  this 
Letter  was  originally  intended  as  a  dedication,  which  he  meant  to 
prefix  to  a  tract,  now  preparing  for  publication,  on  thu  Rights  of 
Juries.  But  as  much  of  lord  Stanhope's  Treatife,  may,  perhaps, 
efcape  the  mind  of  the  public,  before  the  intended  work  is  accom- 
plifhed,  it  was  thought  more  expedient  to  publifiS  the  dedication 
by  itfelf,  in  the  prefent  form.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Letter,  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  argument.  This  de- 
fect, however,  is  fupplied  by  the  moft  petulant  inveclive  ;  which 
affords  a  preemption  that  the  author  is  more  actuated  by  a  fpirit 
of  refentment,  than  any  regard  for  impartial  enquiry  on  the  im- 
portant fubject  in  difpute. 

Mr.  King's  Speech  at  Egbam,  with  Thomas  Paint's  Letter  to  him  on 
it,  ana"  Mr.  King's  Reply,  as  they  all  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Herald :  The  Egbam  Speech  on  December  I  2,  1792,  and  Paine's 
Letter,  ivith  the  jinfiver,  January  7.2,  1793.  8iw.  6</, 
Loriot.      1793. 

Both  the  Speech  and  Letters  in  this  Pamphlet  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Herald.  The  purport  of  Mr.  King's 
fpeech  is  to  excite  in  his  countrymen  a  love  for  their  own  confiitu- 
tion,  and  not  to  be  led  allray  by  the  wild  notions  of  government 
which  have  produced  fuch  exceffes  in  France.  The  fpeech  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  formerly,  it 
fcems,  been  intimate  with  Mr.  King,  he  writes  to  the  latter,  with 
whom  he  briefly  remonftrates  on  the  fubject  of  political  fentiments, 
and  advifes  him  to  change  his  public  conduct.  '  If  you  mean, 
1  he,  to  curry  favour,  by  aiding  your  government,  you  are 
nuilaken  ;  they  never  recompenfe  thofe  who  ferve  it ;  they  buy  ofF 
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thofe  who  can  annoy  it,  and  let  the  good  that  is  rendered  it,  ha. 
its  own  reward.  Believe  me,  King,  more  is  to  be  obtained  by 
cherifhing  the  rifing  fpirit  of  the  people,  than  by  fubduing  it. 
Follow  my  fortunes,  and  I  will  be  anfwerable,  that  you  lhall 
make  your  own.'  To  this  letter,  which  appears  to  difplay,  un- 
equivocally, Mr.  Paine's  own  motives,  Mr.  King  returns  a  fuita- 
ble  anf.ver  ;  vindicating  his  "change  of  fentiments  with  regard  to 
the  French  revolution,  and  confefling  an  attachment  to  the  happy 
form  of  government  in  his  own  country. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great   Britain  and  Ireland ;   in 
Reply  to  the  Principles  of  the  Author  of  the  Rights  of  Man.    Svo. 
is.     Mathews.      1  "93. 
Non  defenforibus  iftis — The  author  adds  little  to  what  has  been 

formerly  faid  more  forcibly  and  with  more  effect. 

Remarks  on  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  fofeph  Berington,  addrejfed  to, 
the  Catholic  Clergy  of  England.  By  the  Re<v.  C.  Ploivden.  Svo. 
2s.  6d.     Debrett.      1792. 

In  our  varied  progrefs  through  the  realms  of  literature,  we  have 
often  met  Mr.  Berington,  and  had  frequent  occafion  to  differ. 
from  him.  We  have  noticed  too  his  little  heiefies,  as  a  Papif, 
though,  in  his  la  ft  work,  we  had  occafion  to  reprehend  a  very 
different  mode  of  conduct.  Mr.  Plowden,  a  zealous  Catholic, 
chiefly  objects  to  the  firft  error,  and  notices  particularly,  among 
Mr.  Berington's  works,  the  State  and  Behaviour  of  the  Englifli 
Catholics,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  ye;ir  1780. — Reflections, 
addrefl'ed  to  the  Rev.  John  Hawkins. — The  Hiftory  of  the  Lives 
of  Abellard  and  Heloifa.  The  Remarks  are  fometimes  fevere  and 
hypercritical  ;  generally  too  much  diftinguifhed  by  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  a  feclarift.  Perhaps  Mr.  Plcwden's  general  opinion  of 
Mr.  Berington  may  be  more  corredt ;  bat  it  is  too  fevere. — *  Af- 
iettation  of  Angularity,  fondnefs  for  novel  opinions,  contempt  for 
the  depofitaries  of  fpiiitual  authoiity,  felf-preference,  and  difdain 
of  his  equals,  are  the  characleriftics  of  Mr.  Berington's  writings, 
and  they  have  betrayed  him.  into  cndlefs  errors  on  the  fubjecf.  of 
religion,  which,  of  all  others,  allows  the  lead  fcope  to  the  ro- 
yings  of  fancy.' 

MEDICAL. 

A  compendious  Syflem  of  the  Theory  and  Praclice  of  Modern  Surgery, 

arranged  in  a  new  nofological  und '  fyjlentatic  Method,   different  f row 

any  yet  attempted  in   Surgery.      In   the  Form  of  a  Dialogue       By 

H.  Mutt.ro t    Surgeon.      $-vc.'    ^s.  Boards.      Richardfon.      1792.' 

We  are  much  plcafed  with  the  accuracy  and  perfpicuity  of   this 

Chiturgica)  catechifm,  and    think  it  deferves  particular  attention, 

as  containing  the  outlines  of  the  modern  fyftcms  and  practice.     It 

is  an  excellent  work  to  pu;  iruo  the  hands  of  a  young  apprentice. 

Our 
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Our  author's  claflification  is  correct  and  elegant.  The  firft  clafs, 

t.niours,  are  divided  intoacuti,  comprehending  fuppuratory,  in- 

Rammatory,  and    flatulent   tumours;    encyllida:,    viz.   the  puro- 

ti,  bloody,  and  the  fofter  colourlefs  tumours ;    eclo- 

.  hernia:,  prolapfus  and  luxationes  ;  chronici,  viz.  glan- 

dulofie,  earner,  callofx,  and  ofliac. 

id  clafs  is  the  apocenofes  or  evacuations  ;  and  thefc 
are  haemorrhages ;  ulcers  arranged  according  to  the  various  mat- 
ters difcharged  ;  and  the  fcaeted  fluids  ;  viz.  the  feriilua  and 
mm 

The  third  clafs  contains  the  vitia,  comprehending  thofe  furgi- 
cal  which  arife  from  a  folution  of  continuity,   from  ob- 

flruclion  or  diftortion.  This  clafs  is  artificial,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpecls  incorreft;  but  errors  in  thefe  attempts  are  unavoidable,  for 
iiatuie  rejecls  the  trammels  of  a  fyllem. 

Nature  and  Ejftcls  of  Emetics,  Purgatives,  Mercurials,  and  Lo~v 
Diet,   in  D  if  orders  of  Bengal  andfimilar  Latitudes.      By  J.   P. 

■.,  M.  1).  Svo.  Gs.  Boards.  Murr.-.y.  1793. 
The  defcription  of  facts  will  be  always  intercfting,  and  the  ac- 
count of  thi>  bilious  remittent  appeals  to  be  judicious  and  correcl. 
Yet  we  cannot  help  adding,  that  a  proper  abftract,  with  a  few  of 
the  peculiar  cafes,  only,  would  have  been  more  concife  and  fatis- 
faclory,  perhaps  more  infrruc~Hve.  We  do  not  find  the  effects  of 
medicines  detailed  wiih  fuch  exa&nefs,  as  to  add  greatly  to  our 
knowledge.  The  evacuation  from  purgatives  feemed,  on  the 
\\hol-.*,  moll  ufcful.  Emetics  and  bark  were  not  employed  often 
fiiough,  or  with  fufHcient  fteadinefs,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  effects.  The  power  of  thefe  remedies,  in  the  ftiip- fever, 
from  various  different  circumllances,  we  find  ourfclves  unable  to 
judge  of.  Some  judicious  hints,  however,  refpeding  the  ufe  of 
.clions  of  the  liver,  may  be  from  the 

irt. 

(J  1  alio  Anniverfaria   in  TJieatro   Collegii  Rfgalis  Mcdicorum  Londi- 
tun  ex  Harvai  lnf.ituto  baaita  Die  li>  Oeiobris,    1792.      Au~ 
tore  Guluimo  Cadogan.      4/3.      2s.      Dodiley.      1793* 
This    Oration    is   neat  and  clafiically    elegant  ;  in   fubjecl  re- 
fcifibling  the  ufual  Harveian  Orations  and  in  fubllance  cautioufiy 
avoiding  any    p;:rtici^  :i   can    be  the  occafion   ofd; 

We  would  recommend  to  our  author  to  revife  one  of  his 
apophthegms  —  •  omnc  aullerum  nocct.'  Jt  is  of  fufpicious  tcn- 
:y,  and,  we  believe,  not  generally  true.  The  abfurduies  of 
the  ancients  are  well  difplnycd  ;  but  the  praifes  <>f  the  moderns 
ftnp  at  the  encomium  on  fir  Noah  Thomas : — is  it  for  the  follow- 
ing reafun  ? 

'  in  hoc  muncrc  obcundo,  fit  no'  ma  &  fane-- 

9  tiffima, 
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tifiima,  nemlnem  nifi  laude  digaum  laudare;  non  ilium  quern  for-, 
tuna,  jocari  voiens,  fuper  ora  meliorum  evexit ;  non  ilium  qui  do- 
lofis  atque  inhoneilis  artibus  famam  debet  &  opes;  mulierculis, 
nutricibus,  &  pharmacopolis,  largitionilus  aut  epulis  blandiendo,  vel 
quod  turpius,  medicamentorum  profufcne.' 

Practical  Obfer-uations  on  cancerous  Complaints  :  <witb  an  Account 
cf  fome  Difeafes  --which  have  been  confounded  ivith  the  Cancer. 
Alfo  Critical  Remarks  onfo/ne  of  the  Operations  performed  in  can- 
cerous Cafes.      By  J.  Pearfon.      S<vo.      is.  6d.    Johnfon.    1 793. 

Thefe  Obfervations  furnifh  a  more  correct,  hiitory  of  the  difeafe 
than  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in  any  preceding  author.  Mr. 
Pearfon  obferves,  with  great  propriety,  that  f  a  cancer  is  always 
an  original  difeafe,  and  never  appears  as  the  fequel  of  any  other.' 
In  this  we  fully  agree  with  him  ;  yet  we  think>  when  a  habit  is 
cancerous,  the  matter  may  more  readily  fall  on  a  part  affected 
with  a  malignant  ulcer  than  any  other.  Mr.  Pearfon,  after  a  full 
examination,  feems  to  think  that  the  cancer  is  never  infectious. 
He  means  that  cancerous  matter,  applied  to  found  fkin,  does  not 
produce  cancer,  for  his  proofs  go  no  farther.  Thatxancer  often 
exifts  in  the  habit,  and  that  the  matter  taken  up  from  a  fore  may 
be  again  depofited  on  another  part,  numerous  fafts  will  evince. 
In  fhort,  it  feems  a  poifon,  fui  generis,  ufually  formed  in  the 
part  affected,  though  it  may  undoubtedly  be  conftitutional  and 
hereditary. 

The  remarks  on  the  diagnofis  and  different  modes  of  perform- 
ing the  operation,  are  truly  valuable. — We  regret  that  our  author 
has  not  enlarged  farther  on  the  effects  of  remedies  :  as  we  have 
this  opportunity,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  terra  calita  ponderofa 
has  lately  often  failed,  though,  from  its  fenfible  effects,  we  think 
it  will  be  found  ufeful  in  the  early  ftages  of  the  difeafe. 

An  Effay  on  the  Changes  produced  in  the  Body   by  Operations  of  thf. 
Mind.     By  the   late  Doctor  Corp,  M.D.   of  Bath.      S-vo.      is. 
Ridgway.      1792. 
We   cannot   highly  compliment  this  pofihumous  publication. 

The  facts  are  the  trite  hackneyed  ones  to  be  found  in  every  phyfi- 

©logical   author,  nor   is   there   one  ray  of  ingenuity   to  enliven 

ihem. 

R    E    L    I    G    I    O    U    S,    &c. 

A.  Sermon  fuit able  to  the  I'irnes,  preached  at  St.  Mary's  Oxford,  on 
Sunday  the  l8/£  of  November;   at  St.    Martin's,   on  Sunday  the 
2$tb;  at  St.   Peter's  in  the  Eajl,  on  Sunday  the  zd  ;   and  at  All- 
Saints,  on  Sunday  the  gth  of  December.     By  E.  fathom,   D.  D. 
8vo.      3d.     Rivingtons.      1792. 

The  text  of  this  Difcourfe  is  taken  from  1  John,  iv.  I.  *  Be- 
loved., believe  not  every  fpirit ;  but  try  the  fpirits,  whether  they 

are 
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are  of  God.'  While  T>r.  Tatham  recommends  to  his  hearers  an 
adherence  to  the  dottrines  of  the  Lutheran  church,  he  caution* 
them  againll  the  fpirit  of  Antichrift  ;  under  which  denomination 
he  feems  to  include  the  various  feels  of  DiiTt  nters,  who  are  men- 
tioned as  feducing  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  eftablifhed 
religion. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Dif enters  in  Oxford,  addrejfed  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants :  m  Reply  to  Dr.  Tatham  s  Sermon,  lately   publijhed,  after 
having  been  preached  in  Oxford  many  Sundays  Jucce£ively.      By 
J.  Hintui.     Svo.     %d.     Johnfon.      1792. 
This  Vindication  is  written  in  reply  to  the  forgoing  difcourfe, 
which  the  author  coafiders  as  injurious  to  the  Diffenters  in  general. 
But  it  appears  to  us,   that  Dr.  Tatham's  reflexions  are  chiefly,  if 
not  folely,   intended  againll  thofe  perfons  who  affume  the  office  of 
preaching,  without  having  received  an  education  fuitable  to  the 
character. 

The  peculiar  Advantages  of  the  Englijh  Nation  ;   celebrated  in  a 
Sermon,   on  Sunday  the  \tb  of  November^  being  the  Anniverfary 
of  the  Birth-day  of  King  William  the  Third.      By  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
ae  Coet  logon,  A.M.      Svo.     is.     Edwards.      I792. 
If  ever  the  practice  be  juftifiable  of  blending  politics  with  reli- 
gion, it  mull  be  at  fuch  times  as  the  prefent,  when  principles  fub- 
verfive  of  the  conftitution  are  either  openly  avowed,  or  fecretly 
and  induftrioufly  difleminated  among  the  people.  In  the  Difcourfe 
now  before  us,  Mr.  de  Coetlogon  manifefts  his  fincere  attachment 
to  the  Britifh  form  of  government,   and  exerts  himfelf,  with  be- 
coming zeal,  in  endeavouring  to  infpire  his  hearers  with  the  fame 
fentiments. 

The  Duties  of  Man  in  connexion  vuith  his  Rights  ;  or  Rights  and 
Duties  infeparable.      ilmo.      $d.     Rivingtons.      1793. 
That  every  member  of  fociety  is  fubjeft  to  the  performance  of 
duties,  as  well  as  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  is  a 
truth  which   the  moll  llrenuous  aflerters  of  freedom  will  fcarcely 
take  upon  them  to  deny  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  latter  is  infilled 
upon  with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  which  feems  to  fpurn  at  the  light 
of  reafon,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  thinks  it  proper  to  remind 
the  public  of  the  former.     He  begins  with  conudering  religion; 
which  teaches  him  that  he  has  moral  and  focial  duties  to  difcharge. 
He  next  enters  upon  the  duties   of  fubje&s  to  the  king,  as  the 
perfonage  whom  the  conftitution  hai  inverted  with  the  executive 
power  ;  and  he  obferves  that  the  expences  of  monarchy  are  not 
worth  a  thought,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  derived 
from  it,  in  regard  to  domeftic  fecurity  and  peace,  and  to  negpei- 
ations  and  wars  with  foreign  powers.     The  remaining  duty  incul- 
cated 
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cated  is  obedience  to  the  laws ;  which  is  indeed  implied  in  the  duty 
tu  the  firfl  magistrate,  as  well  as  enforced  by  reiigion.  The  au- 
thor afterwards  considers  taxes  in  .general,  which  he  (hows  to  be 
indifpenfible  under  every  form  of  government  :  and  the  abettors 
pf  fedition  having  flattered  the  people  with  the  abolition  of  the 
burden  of  tithes,  he  endeavours  to  convince  them,  that  mould 
fuch  an  abolition  ever  take  place,  it  would  not  put  a  farthing  into 
the  pocket  of  the  farmer,  and  prove  advantageous  only  to  the  land- 
lord, who  would  immediately  advance  his  rent,  to  the  full  amount 
of  w'.iat  was  ufed  to  be  paid  in  tithes.  From  a  confideration  of 
all  the  circum'dances  above-mentioned,  the  author  concludes  with 
recommending  to  his  countrymen  unanimity  and  content,  as  a  con- 
duel  not  only  the  moft  rational,  but  moli  fuitable  to  thejr  happy 
fituation. 

A  Difcourfe  on  Laws.  Intended  to  /hew  that  legal  Injiitutions  are 
ntcefary,  not  only  to  the  Happinefst  but  to  the  very  Exijlence  of 
Man..  By  the,  Rev.  A.  Frejlon,  A.  M.  4(0.  is.  Deighton. 
1792. 

The  defign  of  this  Difcourfe  is  to  (hew  that  legal  institutions 
are  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  happinefs,  but  to  the  very  existence 
cf  man.  The  author  evinces  the  truth  of  the  proportion  from  a 
particular  confideration  of  the  ieveral  commandments  which  were 
given  to  Mofes. 

An  impartial  Statement  cf  the  Scripture  Dcclrine,  in  refpeel  of 'civil 
Government,  and  the  Duties  of  Subjecls.  By  Thomas  Scott,  izmo. 
id.     johnfon.     1792. 

This  Difcourfe  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  in  the  former  of 
which  the  author  delivers  fome  propofitions  about  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  the  latter  defcribes  the  duties  which  fubjedts  owe  to 
their  rulers.  Mr.  Scott's  observations  are  judicious,  and  the  mo- 
tives of  public  peace,  and  good  order,  by  which  he  is  actuated, 
highly  laudable. 

Leclures  on  the  Lord'' s  Prayer  ;   nvith  an  introductory  Difcourfe.     By 
the  Rev.  R.  Taprell.      Svo.     4/.  Boards.     Dilly.      1 792. 

Mr.  Taprell's  Lectures  are  pious  and  practical.  But  the  au- 
thor's regularities  may  probably  preclude  that  attention,  which 
from  his  good  intentions,  he  feems  to  merit.  The  language  is  too 
much  laboured  and  occasionally  obfeure. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  Account   of  the  Obfcquies  for  the  late   King  of  France,   in  tht 
Spenijh  Chape!,   London,  on   Monday,   fanuury  28,    1793.      \to. 
is.     Debrett.      1793. 
At  this  Solemnity,  the  whole  chapel  was  hung  with  black,  and 

illuminated  with  wax  tapers  all  round,  in  Silver  fconces.     In  the 

center 
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center  of  the  chapel  was  areprefentation  of  a  coffin,  lying  in  Hate, 
covered  with  a  magnificent  pal!,  on  which  was  placed  a  crimfon  vel- 
vet cufhion,  fupporting  a  gold  crown  and  fceptre  ;  the  whole  fur- 
rounded  by  twelve  candelabrums,  fix  feet  high,  with  lighted  ta- 
pers, attended  by  fix  pages  with  black  llaves,  &c.  The  chapel 
was  crowded  with  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  in  this  country,  of 
every  religious  denomination,  and  with  all  the  Trench  refugees 
of  rank.  Immediately  before  high  mafs,  the  rev.  Mr.  Hufley 
addrcifed  the  congregation  on  the  occafion  of  the  folemnity  ;  and 
afterwards  recited  the  teitament  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  which  has 
already  been  given  in  the  public  prints.  The  reading  of  this 
teitament  is  faid  to  have  affected  the  whole-audience,  to  a  degree 
perhaps  never  obferved  on  any  other  occafion. 

Such  were  the  unavailing  but  fympathetic  obfequies  of  a  prince, 
who,  after  fuffering  the  utmoft  violence  of  perfonal  outrage,  was 
denied  the  common  privilege  of  even  decent  interment,  in  his 
own  kingdom. 

Letter  cf  the  Right   Rev.    John   Francis  Je  la  Marcbe,   Bijhop  of 

Leon,  addrejfed  to    tie   French    Clergymen   refugees    in   England. 

Tranjlated  into  Englijb  from  the  Original  French.      2vo,     6d. 

Debrett.      1793. 

We  find  from  this  Letter,  that  the  French  clergymen,  who  are 
refugees  in  England,  had  earneltly  requeued  of  the  bifhop  of 
Leon,  that  he  would  exprefs  the  tranfports  of  their  admiration  and 
gratitude,  for  the  generous  protection  they  have  received,  to  the 
gentlemen  through  whofe  hands  the  national  bounty  has  been  con- 
veyed to  them.  With  this  requeii,  we  know  from  authority,  the 
bi (hop  has  no:  only  readily,  but  faithfully  and  zealoufly  complied. 
The  prefent  Letter,  in  which  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  even  to 
fupplicate  the  divine  blefling  on  the  arms  of  a  nation  to  which  ti 
are  lb  confpicuoufly  indebted,  affords  the  molt  fignal  proof  of  the 
liberality,  as  well  as  the  ardour,  of  his  fentiments  on  this  fabje 
and  we  may  add,  that  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  conduct,  of  the  re- 
fugees, and  of  the  melancholy  diflracTons  in  their  own  country, 
the  bifhop  unites  a  degree  *>f  eloquence  which  muft  farther  en- 
creafe  the  public  efteem  for  his  own  character. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  lion.  Charles  fames  Fox;  in  which  is  proved, 
the  ahfolute  necejjsty  of  an  immediate  Declaration  of  IVar  avuinli 
France.  By  the  Author  of  the  Flrwer  cf  the  Jacobins.  810. 
is.     Owen.     1 793- 

is  literally  telum  imbelle  Jsnt  i3u — The  wren  emulating  -the 
flight  of  the  eagle — The  clown  aukwardJy  mimicking  the  agility 
of  the  harlequin.  From  the  frequent  *  but  firs',  in  this  learned 
gentleman's  performance,  we  ar  'ufpecl  that  he  has  had 

the  whole  of  his  education  in  the  Robin  Hood  or  fome  dlicr  equally 
refpcclablc  debating  fociety. 

Letter 
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Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  Eaji  India  Stock.     By  Mr.  J.  Fiott. 
%<vo.     6d.     Richardfon.      1793. 

It  was  afTerted,  fays  this  author,  by  fome  of  the  directors,  at 
the  general  court  held  in  May  laft,  on  affairs  relative  to  (hipping, 
that  public  contract  was  the  practice  of  the  court ;  and  the  fame 
affertion  was  repeated  at  the  quarterly  court,  in  June,  though  no 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  papers  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

As  the  queftion  of  public  contract,  brought  before  the  general 
court  in  May,  had  been  kept  from  a  ballot,  by  fimilar  afTertions, 
and  by  the  expedient  of  an  amendment ;  Mr.  Fiott  fays  he  pledged 
himfelf,  in  June  laft,  previoufly  to  the  renewal  of  that  important 
queftion,  to  put  fuch  afi'ertions  to  the  proof,  by  tendering  new 
fhips  of  their  own  fize,  built  under  their  own  infpection,  com- 
manded by  their  own  officers,  and  in  every  refpect  conformable  to 
all  their  regulations  ;  that  in  cafe  they  did  not  accept  of  the  loweft 
tender,  under  fuch  circumftances,  they  might  be  left  without  ex- 
cufe.  This  pledge,  the  author  fays,  he  fulfilled  in  July  laft,  on 
their  advertifing  for  tenders  of  fhips  from  any  perfons,  &c.  His 
were  at  1 81-  per  ton  to  China,  when  the  loweft  of  the  other  tend- 
ers were  at  20I.  per  ton  to  China,  and  to  other  part;  in  proportion. 
The  confequence  was,  that  the  tender  was  rejected. 

This  is  the  fubilance  of  Mr.  Fiott's  remonilrance  ;  which  is 
followed  by  the  proteft  of  Mr.  Alderman  Le  Mefurier,  one  of 
the  directors,  againft  fuch  proceedings. 

Opinions  delivered  at  a  munerous  and  refpeclable  Meeting  in  the  Coun- 
try,  lately  held  for  the  purpofe  of  Signing  a  Declaration  for  the 
fupport  of  Government  in  the  prefent  alarming  Crifs.  8vo.  6d. 
Edwards.     1793. 

As  no  place  of  delivery  is  fpecified,  we  may  fairly  prefume  the 
prefent  pamphlet  to  be  a  fictitious  production.  The  opinions  it 
contains,  however,  are  fuch  as  are  generally  received  ;  and  they 
correfpond  with  the  fentiments  exprefied  by  the  numerous  affocia- 
tions,  both  with  refpect  to  the  danger  threatening  the  ftate,  from 
foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  and  the  duty  of  eve;y  good  fubject 
to  oppofe  their  pernicious  attempts. 

Refeclions  upon  the  Commencement  of  a  nav  Tear.  By  the  Rev  f. 
Hurdis,  M.  A.  2%>o.  6d.  Johnfon.  1 793. 
From  the  title  of  this  pamphlet,  we  were  led  to  imagine  that 
it  related  chiefly  to  the  popular  (peculations  of  the  times ;  but  it 
is  entirely  of  a  moral  and  religious  tendency  ;  being  as  applicable 
to  any  year,  either  pait  or  future,  as  to  the  prefent.  The  author 
had  for  fome  years  refided  at  the  village  of  Burwafh,  in  Sufiex, 
as  a  minifter,  2nd  he  inferibes  thefe  reflections  to  the  inhabitants, 
as  a  leltisnony  of  his  refpect,  and  a  memorial  of  the  regret  which 
he  experienced  in  being  parted  from  them.     His  principal  object 

is 
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is  to  difluaik  from  procrastination  in  prepaiing  their  minds  for  a 
future  Hate. 

Confederations  on  the  Advantage  of  Free  Ports,   under  certain  Regu~ 
gulations,  to  the  Navigation  and  Commerce  of  this  Country,     4/0. 
2s.     Johnfon.      1792. 

The  author  of  thefe  Confiderations  informs  us,  that  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had  of  obferving  the  profit  derived  by  other  coun- 
tries from  free  ports,  and  the  lofs  fultained  by  this  nation  from 
the  want  of  fuch  receptacles  of  commerce,  induced  him  to  reflect 
on  the  means  by  which  thofe  restraints  might  be  removed.  Soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
laying  his  project  before  government  :  but  not  being  then  fuffi- 
cicntly  digested,  though  the  principle  of  it  was  approved  ;  the 
author  only  obtained  a  general  promife,  that  in  cafe  his  plan  fhould 
be  more  maturely  arranged,  he  might  depend  on  its  being  taken 
into  consideration. 

Previous  to  any  farther  proceeding,  the  author  very  properly 
refolved  to  take  the  fenfe  of  merchants  on  the  fubjeft ;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  a  number  of  the  molt  experienced  amongit  them  were 
twice  convened.  The  refult  was,  their  approbation,  with  a  pro- 
pofal  that  the  plan  fhould  be  laid  before  the  body  of  merchants, 
and  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  legislature. 

The  general  regulations  propofed  are,  that  the  products  of  all 
countries,  imported  agreeably  to  the  navigation-laws,  may  be 
landed  free  :  that  being  entered  and  depofited  in  the  proper  ware- 
■  houfe,  a  transferable  warrant  be  granted  to  the  importer:  that 
fuch  as  are  admiSSble  for  home-confumpiion,  may  be  taken  out 
on  payment  of  the  duties ;  and  fuch  as  are  for  exportation  re- 
Jhipped,  on  payment  of  the  charge  or  depofit. 

When  a  fchemc  of  this  nature  has  received  the  approbation  of 
merchants,  there  can  fcarccly  be  any  room  to  queilion  its  public 
utility  ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  prefurae  this  author's  plan  will 
foon  be  fubmitted  to  the  legislature. 

A  Jhort  Expojition  of  the  Defers  in  our  prefent  Naval  Signals  ;    de- 
figned  to  Jhenu  the  Expedience  of  fubjlituting  a  more  general  and 
competent  Sjjlem  ;  'with  Suggejlions  to  Facilitate  this  Menfure.    tiy 
a  Naval  Officer.     %vo.      is.     6d.      Strachan.     1793. 
Our  author  very  clearly  points  out  the  defects  in  our  prefent  code 
of  Signals,  and  gives  the  ncceffary  defiJcrata  towards  formirvg  one 
more  complete;  but  afliSts  the  naval  fervice  only  with  a  plan  for 
night-Signals.     This  plan  is,  however,  judicious,  and  may  be  of 
eonfidcrable  ufe.     It  is  not  our  buSinef.  to  add  to  any  fy  Stern,   but 
different  Shaped  lanthons,  of  different  coloured  g'afs,  particularly 
orange  and  blue,  would  greatly  add  to  the  variety.     The  naval 
©fficer  does  not  feem  to  be  aware  of  Some  late  improvements  in  this 
department. 

COR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

IN  anfwer  to  our  Correfpondent  Pacificus  we  have  only  to  de* 
clare,  that  unpenjioned  by  all  parties,  and  unconnected  with  all, 
we  truft  the  Critical  Review  will  ever  prcferve  its  independence  ; 
that  independence  which  alone  can  affure  us  the  approbation  of 
"the  refpe&able  part  of  the  community,  and  which  alone  can  re- 
commend our  labours  to  pofterity. 

No  rational  perfon  can  doubt  our  attachment  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  in  church  and  Hate.  As  to 
particular  men  and  particular  meafures,  we  will  not  pledge  otir- 
felves  to  fupport  either  ;  and,  indeed,  however  the  opinions  of 
any  writer  may  differ  from  our  own,  it  will  be  our  fludy  to  do 
him  juftice. 

As  to  the  extract  from  Ccoper,  we  have  no  fcruple  in  declar- 
ing, that  we  abhor  the  trade  of  <war;  but,  to  make  our  Corref- 
pondent Pacificus  (who  by  the  way  has  adopted  a  very  improper 
fignature)  eafy,  we  can  add,  that  the  article  was  written  long  be- 
fore the  profpecl  of  a  war;  and,  in  fad,  it  was  evidently  pub- 
iijbed  before  our  miniftcrs  even  thought  of  it  themfelves,  if  Paci- 
ficus is  difpofed  to  give  credit  to  his  majefty's  declaration,  which 
announces  the  declaration  of  war  as  an  unprovoked  aggreffion  on 
the  part  of  the  French. 

The  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  Pacificus  for  the  fate  of  the  pope 
are  truly  laughable;  nor  is  it  very  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  Stuarts  can  be  a  compliment  to  the  houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick. 


Mr.  Watkins  informs  us>  that,  befides  feveral  other  errata,  cc- 
caficned  by  the  incorrettnefs  of  the  printer,  he. had  difcovered  a 
millake,  in  page  1 38,  vol.ii.  of  his  Travels,  which  requires  particular 
explanation.  Inftead  of  wo^5tj^«|,  an  epithet  frequently  annexed 
to  mount  Ida,  Mr..  Watkins  had  inadvertently  fubftituted  vroXu- 
higag,  which  is  ufually  appropriated  to  Olympus;  and  the  printer, 
on  changing  the  Greek  epithet,  omitted  to  change  likewife  the 
tranflation.  We  have  noticed  the  miltake  in  p.  161  of  our  Re- 
view, and  were  indeed  of  opinion  that  it  mull  have  been  occa* 
fioned  by  fome  fuch  accident. 


THE  Correfpondent  who  has  taken  the  Critical  Review  for 
many  years,  may  be  allured  that  its  authors  and  publilhers  equally 
deteft,  with  him,  the  practice  ofulhering  fhamelefs  advertifements 
into  decent  families.  —  But  it  is  impoflible  to  prevent  haw- 
kers, and  others,  from  delivering  fuch  advertifements  with  their 
Journal. — This  truth  may  eafily  be  afcertained  by  the  gentleman's 
applying  to  the  perfon  who  fupplies  him  with  monthly  publica- 
tions. 
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A  Review  of  the  Confiitutipte  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  United  States  of  At  :  originally  as 

Le dates  by  Af.  de  la  Croix.      Now  firjl  tranfatcd  from  the 
French^  with  Notes,  by  the  Tranflatv  of  the  Abbe  R»\ 
Letter   to  the   National  A/Jembly  of  France,    &c,     1    Voli. 
%vo.     Ms.     Boards.     Robinfons.     1792. 

■\T7'HILE  France  is  aiming  at  perfection  in  the  difficult, 
^*  and  hitherto  unfuccefsful,  work  of  forming  a  conititu- 
tion,  it  is  not  an  ufelcfs  tafk  to  examine  the  attempt  of  ancient 
and  modern  legiflators,  to  enquire  whether  from  the  'undiquc 
disjectis  membris,'  fome  well-adapted  part  may  not  be  felected  ; 
or  whether  the  whole  is  to  arife  from  the  boafted  illumination 
of  metaphyfics,  as  a  corollary  from  that  wonder  of  modern 
difcoveries,  the  rights  of  man.  M.  de  la  Croix's  work  too, 
we  had  fome  curiofity  to  examine,  in  confequence  of  various 
accounts  we  have  received  of  it.  One  female  democrat  has 
told  us,  that  his  lectures  on  the  conftitutions  had  brought  tears 
of  wonder  and  delight  into  her  eyes.  Another  has  fpoken  of 
them,  as  brilliant,  trifling.  We  trufted  at  the  time  to  nei- 
ther;  and,  after  a  careful  examination,  we  think,  in  general, 
that  thefe  volumes deferve con fiderable  commendation.  Accura- 
cy of  refearch  is  joined  with  fpirit  and  vivacity  in  the  represen- 
tation •,  and  the  refult  of  extenfive  reading  is  conveyed  with 
perfpicuity  and  elegance.  The  errors  are,  indeed,  numer- 
ous *,  and,  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  they  may  be  pardoned, 
particularly  when  we  add  that  they  are  not  often  important. 
The  author's  enthufiafm  fometiines  leads  him  too  fan  but  the 
volatile  mind  of  a  Frenchman,  when  emancipated  from  fet- 
ters and  compelled  to  examine,  what  he  before  dared  fcarcelv  to 
look  at,  may  be  pardoned  :  the'bird  may  be  permitted,  on  his 
newly  recovered  liberty,  to  flap  his  wings  with  peculiar  anima- 
tion. The  Introduction  deferves  a  different  character;  it  is 
brilliant  and  fiimzy,  fplendid  but  delnfive.  It  is  the  wander- 
ings of  a  lively  imagination,  without  the  clue  of  rcaibn,  or  the 
balance  of  ju  Tins  part  of  the  work,   which  is  rrfott. 

inal,  we  fhall  more  particularly  exam 
C.  R.  N.  Ar.  (VII.)  March,  1793.  S  Thr 
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The  origin  of  government  muft  be  traced  to  the  origin  of 
faciety.  Yet  the  latter  muft  be  coeval  with  man's  exiftence, 
or  rather  with  the  exiftence  of  men  known  to  each  other.  M. 
dc  la  Croix  errs  in  this  refpett,  that  he  confiders  the  confpir- 
ing  efforts  of  man  in  the  formation  of  the  fyftem  of  focial 
union,  as  prior  to  the  acquifition  of  fpeech,  and  prior  to  the 
union  of  the  fexes.  Family  union  was  certainly  previous  to 
the  focial  union  of  individuals  of  feparate  families  ;  and,  what 
our  author  marks  as  a  deviation  from,  an  exception  to,  the 
-laws  of  nature,  was  certainly  the  earlieft  and  firmed  connec- 
tion. Father  Shandy,  with  the  affiftance  of  uncle  Toby, 
whofe  ox  draws  lines  of  circumvallation,  is  a  much  fuperior 
fyftem -builder;  and  we  would  recommend  M.  de  la  Croix  to 
a  little  plain  common  fenfe,  whimfically  delivered  in  that  ex- 
centric  performance,  Triftram  Shandy — But  to  return. 

After  the  organs  of  fpeech  had  learned  to  convey  the  ideas 
of  an  uncultivated  race,  and  the  firft  union  of  neceffity  between 
neighbouring  families  had  been  formed,  we  muft  look  to  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  when  without  the  guidance  of 
reflection  or  revelation  for  the  farther  clue.     The  mind  of 
man,  in  an  ulcultivated  ftate,  prefents  no  amiable  picture. 
The  nearer  we  find  people  to  the  ftate  of  nature,  the  more 
fierce,  the  more  cruel  and  revengeful  they  appear ;  and  there 
is  much  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  union,  which  we  have 
on  that  account  called  an  union  of  neceffity,  was  preceded  by 
contelts,  till  fruitlefs  contentions,  or  the  appearance  of  a  more 
formidable  enemy,  united  the  combatants.     If  thefe  coalefced 
from  neceffity,  others  would  either  join  them,  or  the  oppofite 
horde,  from  the  fame  motives  ;  the  firft  appearance  of  united 
tribes  would  be  military,  their  government,  either  in  the  mo- 
ment of  conteft,  or  afterwards,  more  permanently,  of  die  fame 
kind;  and  from  the  natural  influence  of  fuperior  ftation,  or 
of  thofe  powers  which  firft  raifed  the  general  to  command, 
defpotic.     This  fyftem  refts  on  two  facts,  firft,  that  man  is  na- 
turally warlike  and  cruel,  till  foftened  by  reafon  and  by  religion ; 
fecondlv,  that  the  earlieft  governments  known  were  defpotic. 
"What  influence  the  patriarchal  character  may  have  had  we 
know  not :  the  fyftem  was  confined*  at  leaft  in  its  operation  ; 
we  know  of  no  monarchies  derived  from  it ;  and  the  earlieft 
monarchies  we  are  acquainted  with,  feem  independent  of  it. 
Yet  we  fee  not  the  foundation  of  the  invectives  thrown  on  fir 
Robert  Kilmer's  fyftem  ;  for,  if  it  fhoul  J  be  proved  that  the 
origin  of  monarchy  is  founded  originally  on  that  very  intimate 
relation  of  paternity,  and  defpotifm  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  be 
founded  en  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  connection,  conlequcntly  to 
&tve  a  firmer  bads,  it  will  ftill  remain  to  be  proved  that  the 

fame 
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fame  fyflem  is  applicable  to  a  very  different  and  greatly  im- 
proved fyftem  of  lociety.  This  alfo  mud  be  our  own  excufe, 
when  we  trace  the  earlieft  governments  to  defpotifm,  fince  we 
wifh  not  to  beconfidercd  as  drawing  the  conclufion,  that  be- 
catlfe  it  was  the  oldeft  it  was  the  beft  form  cf  government. 
M.  de  la  Croix,  when  he  has  introduced  the  military  fylterrh 
proceeds  a  little  more  correclly.  Yet  we  muft  exprefs  our 
furprife  at  the  following  remark  : 

*  It  was  to  the  excellence  of  her  laws  that  Egypt  owed  her  long 
and  commanding  fuperiority. 

*  It  was  this  excellence  which  overturned  thrones,  fupported 
by  injuftice  and  tyranny,  and  fubjugated  10  fmall  republics  thofe 
immenfe  countries  enlightened  by  the  magi. 

'  It  was  from  this  fame  caufe  that  Rome,  contemptible  in  her 
origin,  as  an  acorn  which  the  paflenger  tramples  under  his  feet, 
became,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  like  fome  vaft  oak,  immovea- 
ble by  human  force,  which  throws  its  deep  roots  around,  devours 
the  fubftance  of  all  by  which  it  is  encircled,  and  at  Iafl  overlhadows 
the  univerfe.' 

There  never  was  a  country  in  which  the  pureft  defpotifm, 
fo  firmly  fixed  its  roots  as  in  i^Egypt ;  no  country  extended 
conquefts  fo  little  after  the  days  of  Sefoftris,  no  nation  pre- 
vailed fo  little  in  confequence  01  her  conflitution  and  jurifpru- 
dence.  Is  M.  de  la  Croix  yet  to  learn  that  Rome  confined  li- 
berty to  her  own  walls,  and  was  the  fevered  defpot,  for  nothing 
is  more  fevere  than  delegated  defpotifm,  over  the  conquered 
nations  ?  It  was  the  fame  ignorance  that  led  the  infamous 
Paine  to  praife  the  government  of  Athens,  as  the  beft  in  the 
world.  He  at  lead  might  have  been  fafe  there,  for  his  virtues 
Mrould  never  have  fubjecled  him  to  an  oftracifm. 

His  fubfequent  remarks  on  the  return  of  democracy  are 
fupported  by  fo  few  examples,  that  we  can  fcarcely  judge  of 
their  propriety.  But  the  following,  on  the  method  by  which 
defpotifm  may  again  return,  is  certainly  fallacious.  Since  the 
days  of  Triptolemus,  Minos,  See,  we  have  heard  of  no  public 
benefactor  becoming  on  this  account  a  king  ;  and  thefe  mo- 
narchy, if  die  whole  is  not  fabulous,  did  not  iubvert  an  acquir- 
ed Democracy  to  re-eftablifh  Monarchy. 

'  The  rirft  ufeful  difcovery  renders  its  author  the  obje£l  cf  ho- 
mage to  the  multitude  ;  and  as  they  are  not  able  to  do  what  he  has 
done,  they  are  difpofed  to  believe  him  of  a  fur-eriafr-fJature.  If 
he  is  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  this  Mind  admiration,  he 
foon  creels  upon  it  an  empire  more  firm  than  that  cilabliihcd  by 
valour.  Religious  ideas  are  miaglrd  with  the  reflect  that  is  en- 
tertained for  him:  he  is  approached  with  trembling  ;  and  the  po- 
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pulace  believe  him  connected  with  the  celeftiu.1  powers  :  to  offend 
him  would  be,  they  think,  to  offend  heaven  itieif :  and  by  mak- 
ing offerings  to  him,  they  hope  to  render  the  deity  propitious  : 
and  they  confult  him  when  threatened  by  any  danger. 

'  The  contemplative  life  of  this%  perfon,  and  his  long  experi- 
ence, necefiarily  furnilh  him  with  knowledge  which  other  men  do 
not  poffefs  :  and  thus  is  the  caufe  of  that  veneration  which  is  felc 
for  him  perpetuated. 

'  On  his  prefervation  feems  to  depend  the  deftiny  of  thofe  who 
have  voluntarily  fubmitted  themfelves  to  his  laws  ;  and  the  fate  of 
thofe  flates,  of  which  fuch  impoftors  have  been  the  firft.  legiflators, 
refts  upon  the  degree  of  judgment,  virtue,  and  equity,  pofTeffed, 
by  its  commanding  lawgiver. 

•  It  is  thefe  pretenders  who  have  diffeminated  error  and  fuperfti- 
tion  on  the  earth  ;  and  unhappily  they  have  taken  root  fo  deeply 
there,  that  men  are  ftill  fxrongly  attached  to  them,  and  punifh  with 
death  all  thofe  who  dare  to  explain  that  they  have  been  mifled  *.* 

The  note  affords  one  ray  of  light — the  author  did  not  furely 
mean  to  glance  at  religion  ?  If  he  did,  we  trull  that  he  means 
only  the  papal  hierarchy. 

M.  de  la  Croix  next  gives  a  fhort  analyfis  of  Plato's  repub- 
lic, fo  far  as  refpecls  his  national  patriotic  militia.  Plato  was, 
however,  in  more  refpects  than  one,  a  vifionary  ;  and  in  his 
military  fyftem  has  combined  two  oppofite  and  contradictory 
views.  His  militia  are  too  much  of  foldicrs  to  be  citizens,  or 
too  much  of  citizens  to  be  foldiers.  We  fufpect,  but  we  have 
not  time  to  examine  particularly,  that  M.  de  la  Croix  has  in 
more  than  one  part  mifreprefented  the  meaning  of  Plato. 

The  contents  of  the  firft  volume  are  the  following  : 

'  Chap.  I.  Of  Governments,  according  to  Aiiftotle — 11.  Of 
the  Athenian  Government,  and  the  Laws  of  Solon — III.  Of  the 
Roman  Conftitution;  and  of  the  Opinion  of  Cicero  on  the  Ro- 
man Laws,  and  Augurs —  IV.  Of  the  Germanic  Conftitution— 
V.  Continuation  of  the  Germanic  Conftitution  —  VI.  Of  the 
Emperor:  of  his  Coronation:  of  the  Origin  of  the  Eleftors  : 
and  of  the  Forces  of  the  Empire — VII.  Of  the  Conftitution  of 
Poland— VIII.  Of  the  Divifion  of  Poland— IX.  and  X.  John 
James  Rouffeau  was  employed  by  the  King  of  Poland  to  give  his 
Sentiments  on  the  Reform  of  the  Conftitution — XI.  An  Analyiis 
of  the  Work  of  the  Abbe  de  Mabli  on  Poland  —  XII.  Of  the 
Conftitution  of  Sweden — XIII.  Continuation  of  the  Conftitution 
of  Sweden — XIV.    Of    the  Revolution   of  Sweden   in   1772  — 


•   '  In  a  fecond  dtfcvurff  (fays  M.  de  la  Croix)  I  offered  on  this  fubji  el,  iJeas 
fo  i1  if- rent  from  theft  which  at  prefent  prevail,  that  I  flia'l  not  venture  to 
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XV.  Of  the  Conftitutions  of  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  feme 
other  States  of  the  North.' 

Theft  titles  give  a  fufficient  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
firft  volume.  As  we  we  find  nothing  ftrikingly  new,  or  pecu- 
liarly  erroneous,  we  mall  not  enlarge  on  the  fubjects  of  cither 
chanter. 

The  contents  of  the  fecond  volume  are, 

'  Chap.  XVI.  XVII.  XVIII.  Of  the  Conltitution  of  Ve 
nice — XIX.  Of  the  Republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and 
St.  Marino— XX.  Of  the  Republics  of  Ragufa  and  Holland— 
XXI.  Of  the  Confiituiion  of  Holland— XXII.  XXIII.  XXIV. 
XXV.  Of  the  Conltitution  of  England  ;  and  of  the  Origin  of 
its  Laws — XXVI.  Of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  their  Ori- 
gin ;     and     the    Events     which    preceded    their    Constitution — 

XXVII.  Of  the  Conltitution  of  the  United  States  of  America— 

XXVIII.  A  Patriotic  Catechifm  for  the  Ufe  of  ths  French.' 

In  this  volume,  we  frml  the  correcting  hand  of  the  tranfla* 
tor,  who  is  probably  an  American.  The  outline  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  Englilh  conltitution,  he  informs  us,  isjfuificient- 
ly  accurate  ;  but  many  minuter  errors  are  amended  by  a  friend^ 
Jy  hand.  His  friend  has  executed  the  tafk  with  great  propri- 
ety and  confiderable  ability.  He  appears  to  be  a  lawyer  equally 
fkillcd  in  the  modern  practice  of  courts,  and  the  hiltory  of 
the  EHglifh  law.  We  (hall  extract  a  paflage  Or  two  from  the 
notes  that  appear  of  importance — The  following  obfervations 
on  the  conduct  of  the  barons,  refpedting  Magna  Charta,  we 
(hall  &le£t  both  for  their  importance,  and  the  note  fubjoined. 

*  It  was  feared  in  England  that  their  Magna  Charta  might  fhare 
the  fare  of  the  ch.  iter  01  Henry  I.  and  it  was  therefore  addrefled 
to  all  Cathedral  churches,  with  orders  to  have  it  read  there  twice 
every  year  to  the  people,  to  infure  its  execution ;  and  the  barons 
were  authorifed  to  form  a  council  of  twenty-five  of  their  members, 
to  whom  every  individual,  who  had  caufe  to  complain  of  the  in- 
fraction  of  this  charter,  were  to  have  recourfe. 

1  If  four  of  thefe  barons  found  fuch  complaints  to  be  juft,  they 
were  to  addrefs  the  king,  or,  in  his  abfence,  the  chancellor,  to 
demand  an  equitable  reparation.  If,  within  forty  days  after  this 
demand,  the  party  aggrieved  was  not  fatisfied,  the  four  barons 
gave  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  their  colleagues  ;  who, 
direfted  by  a  plurality  of"  voices,  took  fuch  meafures  as  were 
juSged  expedient  for  obtaining  juftice.  They  had  a  right  to  arm 
the  commons,  and  compel  the  king,  by  pillaging  or  feizing  his 
domains,  to  repair  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done. 

S  3  •  Without 
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*  Without  *  approving  the  violent  meafures  of  pillage,  or  feiz- 
ing  the  royal  domains,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  if  all  ba- 
rons and  all  nobles  had  forborne  to  employ  their  afcendency  over 
nations,  except  for  thus  making  the  laws  refpe&ed,  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  fubjects ;  and  for  forcing  the  fupreme  authority  to 
repair  its  afts  of  injuftice ;  they  had  always  appeared  too  precious 
to  the  people,  and  too  neceffary  to  their  happinefs,  to  allow  of 
that  people  ever  becoming  jealous  of  their  exigence,  and  feeking 
to  degrade  them.' 

The  annotator's  obfervations  on  the  petition  of  St.  Albans, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  II.  are,  in  forne  refpects,  origi- 
nal, and  highly  judicious. 

'  But  the  record,  which  is  of  the  mod  precife  and  conclufive  au- 
thority, is  the  petition  of  the  borougli  of  St.  Albans,  on  the  rolls 
of  parliament,  in  the  Sth  year  of  Edward  the  II.  The  petition  com- 
plains that  the  fheriffof  Hertfordfhire  had  corruptedly  omitted  the 
borough  of  St.  Albans  in  his  returns,  and  the  right  which  the  bur- 
geffes  claim,  is  a  right  by  prefcription.  They  fay  that  they  hold  the 
town  of  the  king  in  chief;  that  they,  like  other  burgefTes  of  the 
realm,  ought  to  come  by  two  of  their  fellow-burgeffes  to  the  king's 
parliaments,  whenever  a  parliament  is  called,  as  they  ufed  to  come 
in  all  times  part  (prout  totis  retroactis  temporibus  venire  confue- 
verunt)  there  to  do  all  manner  of  fervice  to  the  king :  they  then 
proceed  more  particularly  to  fpecify  a  legal  prefcription  ;  for,  they 
fay,'  that  they  and  their  predeceffors  have  always  performed  fuch 
fervices,  as  well  in  the  time  of  our  lord  Edward,  late  king  of 
England,  the  former  king,  and  their  (or  his)  progenitors,  (tem- 
pore .domini  E.  nuper  regi?  Anglias,  prions  regis,  &  progenitorum 
fuoTum)  as  in  the  time  of  the  king  that  now  is,  always  till  the* 
prefent  parliament ;  and  they  refer  for  proof  to  the  rolls  of  chan- 
cery. The  anfwer  directs,  that  the  rolls  of  chancery  be  fearched, 
whether  the  faid  burgefTes  were  wont  to  come,  or  not,  in  the  times 
cf  the  king's  progenitors,  and  that  juftice  be  done  them. 

9  Now  here  we  have  a  prefcription  claimed.  The  period  of 
regal  memory  is  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and  accordingly  the  claim 
refers  exprefsly-to  the  reign  of  Hen.  II. — to  the  time  of  the  late 
king  Edvvard  I.  the  former  king,  that  is  Henry  the  Hid.  and  their 
(or  his)  progenitors,  which  mu'ft  at  leafl  carry  us  back  to  his  grand- 
father, Henry  II.  beyond  the  limit  of  legal  memory.  It  muft  be 
1 |i > — 1 , 1         — ■■ ■— 

'  *  ipftead  of  inrmat-ir.g  a  difapprobation  of  thefe  meafurcs,  (the  moft  le- 
nient arid  leaf!:  violent  which  could  be  well  deviled  to  compel  redrefs,  when 
force  was  once  made  neceflary  by  the  refufal  of  the  king),  it  would  hive  been 
jr.ore.candid  in  the  author  to  have  mentioned,  with  due  praife,  the  exception 

Jh.  ch  follows  :  "  that  in  all  cafes,  the  perfons  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  their  children, 
au'hefafc."  But  any  commendation  on  this  liberality  of  fpirit,  in  a  barbarous 
8gt», 'inight  have  reflected  too  much  difcredit  on  fomc  late  barbarifms  of  the 
prefent  liberal  age  in  Frances' 
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further  obferved,  that  the  burgefles  prefcribe  for  a  right  of  com-  ' 
to  parliament  by  reprefentation,— by  two  of  their  fellow-bur- 
s.  Let  us  here  ftate  a  little  more  particularly  the  opinion  of 
thofe  to  whom  M,  de  la  Croix  inclines.  It  is  pretended  that  the  • 
parliament  called  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  in  the  49th  of  Henry 
III.  \>as  the  firft  in  which  knights  from  all  the  counties,  and  citi- 
z-ns  and  burgefles  from  all  the  cities  and  boroughs,  made  their 
vrancc  :  that  the  new  form  of  parliament  then  introduced, 
was  immediately  laid  afide  again  till  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I. 
when  h  was  revived  and  thence  regularly  continued.  What  then 
was  the  durance  of  time  when  the  petition  of  the  burgefles  of  St. 
Albans  was  presented  ?  Not  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  Leicef- 
ter'3  parliament,  and  not  twenty  years  from  the  fuppofed  revival 
of  reprefentatives  from  the  counties,  cities}  and  boroughs.  Many 
perfons  prefent  in  parliament  at  the  time  of  this  petition  mull  have 
remembered  both  parliaments  of  2}  Edw.  I.  &  49  Hen,  III.  ;  an4 
not  a  few  probably  had  been  themfelves  prefent  in  that  of  Edward  I. 
Could  then  fuch  a  petition  have  been  offered  to  fuch  men  and  not 
have  been  rejected  with  indignation  at  the  firft  glance?  Muft  it 
not  have  been  this  ?  **  Your  claim  is  palpably  and  notorioufly 
falfe.  You  irifift  on  a  prescription  from  the  time  ot  Henry  H.  be- 
fore the  beginning  oflegal  memory,  when  we  have  nil  of  us  heard, 
and  fome  of  us  perfona'ly  know  the  recent  origin  of  all  reprefen- 
tation of  boroughs."  But  whtit  was  the  arifwer  ?  It  was  a  grave 
and  folemn  reference  to  the  chancery  rolls  to  determine  the  truth  of 
the  claim,  thatjuftice  might  be  done. — I  do  not  mean  to  over- 
drawn the  force  of  this  record.  But  the  conduct  of  parliament 
carries  us  indifputably  beyond  the  49th  of  Henry  HI.  arid  a'lTorJs 
ftrong  preemption  of  an  anrfcfultyas  Varly  as  Hen.  If.  though  it 
cannot  be  confjdered  as  abfolute  prpof, 

■  It  is  candid  to  mention,  that  the  authors  of  the  parliamentary 
hiflory  dovglance  at  this  record  ;  buf  they  do  not  carry  it  fo  high^ 
a»it  clearly  goes.  They  had  in  truthhever  feen  the  petition  it- 
felf.  Thc^'fcfer  toSelden's  account  of  it  in  his  Tale's  "of  Ho- 
nour, p.  -09  ;  but  I  can  neither  find  it' there,  by  that  reference, 
nor  by  the  index  to  his  works.  1  know  not,  therefore,  how  he 
has  urged  the  argument.  The  petition  and  anfwer  are  to  be  feen 
in  the' printed  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  1.  p.  3.27.' 

The  reft  of  the  note  is  equally  important.  It  contributes  ' 
to.  {how  indifputably  that,  befulcs  the  barons  and  knights, 
fome  others  met,  or  were  convened  to  parliament.  Hut  the 
claims  of  cities  to  fend  reprefentatives  are  unknown,  and  the 
terms  are  fo  general,  that  it  is  dilhcultto  kparate  the  red  re- 
presentatives from  the  attendants. 

The  uotc  in  p.  238,  &c.  contains  fome  very  judicious  obfer- 
vations  on  the  reprefentation  of  M.  de  la  Croix,  the  conduct 
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of  the  convention,  and  the  French  conflitution.  We  are  un-» 
willing  to  mutilate,  and  unable  to  copy  the  whole.  The  fol- 
lowing note  we  ought  to  tranfcribe,  in  juflice  to  the  author, 
and  probably  for  the  fervice  of  fome  of  our  readers. 

'  It  is  the  happinefs  of  Englifhmen  to  enjoy  that  rational  liberty 
which  gains  permanence  by  being  aflbciated  with  order ;  and 
which  finds  fecurity  from  oppreffion,  and  reftraint  from  no  lefs 
dangerous  licentioufnefs  in  a  firm  code  of  well  digested  laws. 

'  The  opinion  unfortunately  entertained  by  many  of  the  French 
fpeculators  in  government,  and  here  avowed  by  M.  de  la  Croix, 
that  true  liberty  does  not  exiit  among  the  people  of  this  ifland,  has 
proved  the  bane  of  their  diffracted  country.  The  ancient  confli- 
tution of  France  was  fimilar,  in  mofl  of  the  efTential  points,  to 
the  ancient  conflitution  of  England  j  and  though  long  fufpended, 
it  was  not  deflroyed. 

'  When  the  flates-general  were  affembled  in  1789,  it  fhould 
have  been  their-grand  objeft  to  fix,  confirm,  and  eftablifh,  this 
conflitution,  revived  by  the  aft  of  the  monarch  himfelf.  It  was 
at  that  crifis  in  the  power  of  the  flates,  convened  exprefsly  for  the 
purpofe  of  arranging  the  finances,  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  hold- 
ing of  the  public  purfe  ;  and  by  that  means  to  render  the  repeti- 
tion and  perpetuity  of  their  affembling  indifpenfible. 

4  They  might:  alfo  by  fome  law,  upon  the  plan  of  our  habeas 
eorfus  aft.  have  opened  their  Hate  prifons  to  the  infpeftion  of  jus- 
tice, and  thus  for  ever  have  deprived  them  of  all  danger.  What 
nobler  monument  could  have  been  erefted  to  liberty  than  a  vacant 
Baflille.  Like  the  Tower  of  London,  it  would  have  remained  to 
future  ages  a  glorious  trophy  of  the  overthrow  of  defpotifm  by 
the  power  of  the  law. 

'  After  eftablifhing  thefe  fundamental  points,  which  conflitute 
in  faft  the  bafis  of  civil  liberty,  the  flates  might,  like  the  parlia*  ; 
ment  of  this  nation,  have  modelled  their  own  internal  conflitution  j 
the  conflitution  of  the  executive,  adminiftrative,  and  judicial 
powers  of  the  country,  if  any  modification  had  been,  found  expe- 
dient :  but  a  rage  fpr  flill  more  than  American  democracy  and, 
equality,  though  neither  was  compatible  with  their  fituation,  had 
feized  the  minds  of  many  of  thofe  theoretical  reformers  who  were 
among  the  popular  leaders  of  France,  Their  cabals  were  carried 
on  at  the  houfe  of  the  American  minifler,  Mr.  JefFerfon  ;  their 
chief  inftrucfors  were  thofe  Americans,  or  thofe  Engliih  admirers 
cf  American  inftitutions,  whofe  doftrines  were  decidedly  in  favour 
of  lepublicanifm ;  and  with  thofe  were  mingled  fuch  as,  for  the 
purpofts  of  their  own  ambition,  were  defperate  enough  to  employ 
the  mpfl  covert  means  of  overturning  the  exilting  governme'nt,  in 
hopes  that  their  own  power  might  be  raifed  upon  its  ruins.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natural  flrength  of  the  ariflqcracy  was  en- 
feebled, 
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feebled,  and  divided,  by  the  party  who  felt,  or  affected  to  feef,  z 
weak  and  fillv  admiration,  not  of  the  principles,  but  for  the 
modes,  and  forms,  of  the  Britifh  conlhtution.  Thefe  were 
MelTrs.  Lally-Tolendal,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  and  Mounicr ;  with 
many  others  who  were  among  thofe  generally  efteemed  for  their 
abilities  and  integrity. 

*  It  was  of  confequence  for  the  more  democratic  party  to  have 
thofe  perfons  with  them  :  they  were  therefore  flattered  with  the 
expectation  of  a  government  fimilar  to  that  of  Great  Britain:  and 
a  majority  of  them,  united  with  a  finall  number  of  the  democratic 
faclion/ formed  the  fir  ft  committee  of  conftitution,  in  which  a  fpe- 
culative  plan,  conformable  to  their  ideas,  was  prepared.  But  ag 
foonas  the  credit  of  thefe  men  with  the  public,  had  eftablifhed  the 
belief  that  a  revolution  was  expedient,  the  purpofe  of  int/oducing 
tbem  into  the  committee  was  accomplifhed;  and  their  removal  was 
in  confequence  determined  on.  Means  were  foon  found  to  drive 
them  from  the  national  affembly  ;  their  places  in  the  committee 
were  filled  by  members  of  the  oppofite  faction ;  and,  agreeable  to 
their  principles,  yet  admitting  a  moclc  appearance  of  monarchial 
government,  in  order  to  impofe  upon  fuch  perfons  as  ftill  remained 
attached  to  that  form,  an  incongruous  union  of  tyrannical  demo- 
cracy and  impotent  royalty  was  devifed,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  mediate  power,  like  that  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  England, 
and  of  the  fenate  in  America,  to  regulate  their  contending  inter- 
eib,  and  prevent  the  one  from  preponderating  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  or  the  other  through  the  means  of  corruption. 

'  The  confequences  of  this  Grange  experiment  have  proved  ex- 
actly what  were  looked  for  by  all  fober  politicians  ;  and  France  is 
at  this  moment,  near  three  years  from  the  revolution,  involved  in 
all  thofe  calamities  which  mult  inevitably  enfue,  when  the  executive 
power  is  dellitute  of  authority  to  give  full  effect  to  the  laws ;  and 
when  the  multitude  are  difengaged  from  that  neceflary  fubordina- 
rion  on  which  the  peace,  the  cuder,  the  very  exiftence  of  a  ftate 
depends. 

«  If  nothing  fhort  of  that  licentioufnefs  enjoyed  by  men  in  fueh 
a  Gtuation,  deferves  the  name  of  liberty,  may  the  fubjecls  of 
Great  Britain  remain  forever  unacquainted  with  it.' 

The  extent  of  thefe  obfervations  has  prevented  us  from 
tranferibing  fome  paflages  from  the  work  of  M.  dc  Fa  Croix — 
Hut  we  need  no  apology  for  preferring  good  {<jnk  to  declama- 
tion, judicious  observation  to  trifling  fpeculation.  On  the  whole, 
this,  work  will  interclt  readers  of  many  different  kinds :  there 
are  few  who  will  not  re.ip  pleafure  or  information  from  it. 

The  Appendix  contain^  fome  flate-papers  refpecting  the 
American  conftitution,  furnifhed  by  the  traufutor  —  We  lhull 
conclude  with  tranlcvibing  their  titles. 

*  Declaration 


A 
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*  Declaration  of  Rights  — Declaration  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America — Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union — The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica— Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Maffachufetts 
—  Abridgment  of  the  Conititution  of  the  fame  State — Abridg- 
ments of  the  Conftitution  of  New  Hampfhire,  Rhode-Ifiand, 
Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.' 

—  ■  ■  - ' ....  —  -         ■  .i    ■    ■  .n...  11  ■  ■      i.— ...  ■     ■  .,,.--—■-  ....      .  —    _—■-■,    ■  ,   ., 

Pharmacop&ia  Collegii  Regit  Medicorum  Edinburgoijis.     %vo. 
5-r.  Boards.     Robinfons.     1792. 

Pharmacopeia  is  defigned  as  a  repofitory  for  thofe  com- 
pound medicines,  fo  frequently  employed  by  practitioners, 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  them  prepared,  and  fo  to  di- 
rect the  preparation,  that  the  form  may  be  neat,  efficacious, 
and  not  injured  but  by  very  long  keeping.  The  opinions  of 
phyficians  are,  however,  fo  different,  that  it  is  noteafy  in  any 
collection  to  meet  the  ideas  of  every  one.  It  is  neceffary, 
therefore,  to  confine  the  objects  of  a  pharmacopeia  to  thole 
general  preparations,  by  which  a  medicine  is  adapted; for  ufe,' 
or  to  thofe  more  general  combinations,  which  experience  has. 
fupported,  and  which  may  be, added  to,  as  circumftances  re- 
quire. There  was  a  period  when  the  fanction  of  a  college 
was  required  to  legitimate  the  ufe  of  any  medicine  ;  but  it  was 
the  sera  of  ignorance,  when  the  nature  of  medicines  was  little 
known,  when  experience  was  limited,. and  apprehenfions  alive. 
It  was  the  aera  too,  when  the  mind,  overawed  by  power,  or 
feduced  by  bribes,  would  (loop  to -the  moll  infamous  actions, 
if  urged  by  authority  or  reward..  At  this  time,  the  lift  of  the 
materia  medica  is  rather  an  index' of  the  opinions  of;  a  col- 
lege than  a  rule  of  conduct:,  and  even  their  prescriptions,  are 
looked  on  more  as  lxcommendations  than  _  commands.  In 
many  parts  of  England,  the  dictates  of  our  own  college  are  fo. 
\\tk\c  attended  to,  that  many  of  their  innovations,  both  in  names 
and  forms,,  are  treated,  .with  equal  contempt.  Such  neglect  will 
always  happen,  when  fancy,  dictates  inflead  of  judgment;  and 
when  the  fondnefs  for  innovation  is.  more  prevalent  than  the 
ntccffity  of  a  change. 

The  Edinburgh  college. we  have  ufually  regarded  as  the 
alma  mater  of  medicine,  and  their  difpenfatory  conflantly 
holds  a  diftinguilhed  rank  among  publications  of  this  kind. 
The  practice  of  medicine,  in  Scotland,  is  on  a  more  fimple 
plan  than  in  England.  The  objects  are  fewer,  and  they  are 
zttained  by  means  lefs  complicated,  and  forms  lefs  numerous. 
Yet  their  pharmacopeia  is  fcarcely  fhorter  than  ours,  but  we 

fufpect 
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fufpect  it  to  be  more  generally  and  implicitly  followed.  Our 
neighbouring  college  has  not  efcaped  the  infection  of  innova- 
tion, nor  indeed  have  they  conducted  themfelves  with  much, 
more  uifcretion  than  their  London  brethren.  The  alterations, 
are  indeed  fewer,  becaufe  the  new  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
difpenfatory  are  published  at  fhorter  intervals  than  thofe  of; 
London.  The  language  is,  however,  greatly  altered ;  and: 
fome  changes  occur  alfo  in  the  preparations.  The  variations 
from  the  feventh  edition  we  (hall  proceed  to  notice. 

The  references  for  the  fpecies  of  vegetables,  in  the  lift  of 
materia  medica,  are  to  the  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Murray, 
except  where  later  authorities  have  added  to,  or  corrected  our 
former  knowledge.  The  collections,  in  which  thefe  accounts 
occur,  are  confequently  quoted,  and  the  names  by  which  the 
fpecies  ufed  are  diilinguiflied  in  different  memoirs,  are  pre- 
ferr 

The  lift  is  augmented  by  the  Anguftura  bark,  arfenic, 
barytes,  cajeput,  the  cucumis  agreftis,  lacluca  virofa,  nico- 
tiana,  and  fpongia.  The  cinnabaris  faclitia,  the  bolus  gallica, 
fseniculum  vulgare,  and  moft  unaccountably  the  cinnamomum, 
are  omitted.  Some  names  are  very  properly  altered,  as  cate- 
chu for  the  terra  japonica,  and  *  lapilli  cancrorum,'  for  oculi. 
— But  where  names  are  equally  improper,  or  a  new  name  gives 
no  more  accurate  idea  of  the  fubftance,  it  is  ufelefs.  Who, 
for  inftance,  unclerftands  the  nature  of  fperma  ceti  better  by 
its  being  called  fevum  ? 

The  arrangement  of  the  preparations  is  improved.  Yet  we 
think  the  juices  fhould  have  followed  the  fimpler  preparations; 
the  exprctled  oils  have  been  the  nextclafs;  the  emullions  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  conferves,  the  third  clafs,  have  preceded  the 
infufions  or  the  fyrups.  The  aceta,  which  follow  the  wines, 
fhould  have  preceded  them,  immediately  after  the  fyrups ;  and 
the  falina  followed  the  aceta.  We  mention  thefe  little  errors, 
l^ecaufe  the  prcfent  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  is 
the  only  one  in  which  any  order  is  obferved. 

Among  the  new  preparations  is  theelatcrium,  theextratt  of  the 
cucumis  agreftis,  an  extract  of  the  lacluca  virofa,  an  extract 
of  opium,  under  the  title  of  opium  puriiicatum,  prepared  by 
diflolving  the  opium  in  the  fmall  vinous  fpirit.  Among  the 
emulfions  is  tlie'emulfio  camphorata ;  hut  it  is  fcarcely  a  pre- 
paration for  a  pharmacopeia,  a*  the  camphor  fo  foon  iepa- 
ratcs. 

Among  the  infufions,  the  college  has  introduced  an  infufum 
catechu,  an  elegant  and  pure  infufion  of  this  vegetable  extrad 
warmed  by  adding  cinnamon.  Tin-  new  decodions  are  dc- 
coftum  cinchona?,  Geollrex,  Mczcrei,  and  farfaparillre,  chiefly 
inferted,  we  fuppbfe,  as  the  moft  convenient  ftandards  of 

ilrength. 
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flrength.  The  fyrup  of  lemons  is  rendered  more  agreeable  by 
a"  larger  proportion  of  fugar.  The  fyrupus  papaverum,  a  me- 
dicine we  with  to  fee  in  every  apothecary's  (hop,  fince  we  are 
convinced  that  the  watery  folution  of  opium  is  a  much  more 
advantageous  form  than  the  fpirituous,  is  now  only  prepared 
in  one  way ;  and,  if  carefully  executed,  it  mull  afford  an  ufe- 
ful  medicine  of  a  moft  permanent,  fteady,  ftrength. 

The  vinum  antimoniale  is  expunged  very  properly  as  an  un- 
certain medicine,  and  the  vin.  antimonii  tartarizati,  a  folution 
of  the  emetic  tartar,  in  wine,  fupplies  its  place.  The  vinum 
millepedatum  is  omitted,  and  a  vinum  nicotianae  introduced. 
An  elegant  formula,  for  what  is  called  the  thieves'  vinegar,  an 
*  acetum  aromaticum,'  is  now  firft  added. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Cullen's  oppofkion  to  the 
tindhira  faturnina  has  been  only  effectual  fince  his  death.  It 
was  an  abfurd  formula,  and  is  properly  omitted-r-A  tin£lura" 
columbse  is  added ;  and  in  the  liquid  laudanum,  the  proportion- 
of  opium  to  the  menftruum,  which  was  formerly  one  to  nine, 
is  now  one  to  twelve.  This  is  nearly  the  proportion  of  the 
London  college,  but  the  Edinburgh  college  ufing  pure  opium, 
have  made  their  tincture  fomewhat  flronger  than  it  appears. 
The  foda  phofphorata,  an  elegant  neutral,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Pearfon,  is  very  properly  infe'rted  in  this  edi- 
tion. 

Among  the  mercurials  are  the  mercurius  acetatus  and  the 
hydrargyrus  muriatus  prsecipitatus,  the' liquid  calomel.  The 
formulse  we  (hall  tranferibe. 

<  HYDRARGYRUS  ACETATUS. 
e    R.  Hydrargyri, 

*  Acidi  nitrofi  diluti  fmgulorum  libram  dimidiam, 

*  Lixivac  acetatas  uncias  tres, 

'  Aquas  tepidae  libras  duas  cum  femifle. 

'  Hydrargyrum  cum  acido  nitrofo  diluto  mifce  in  vafe  vitreo,  et 
leni  calore  digere  per  horas  quatuor  et  viginti,  ut  fblvatur  hydrar- 
gyrus. Hydrargyrum  nitratum  ita  praiparatum  effunde  in  lixivam 
acetatam,  a^ua  tepida  (900)  prius  folutam,  ut  fiat  Jiydrargyrus 
acetatus;  hunc  aqua  frigida  prirrtum  lava,  deinde  aqua  fervente 
quae  fatis  fit,  folve.  Liquorem  per  chartam  cola,  et  fepone  ut 
fiant  cryftalli.' 


•  HYDRARGYRUS  MURIATUS  PR^ECIPITATUS. 
*    R.  Acidi  nitrofi  diluti  uncias  o&o, 

1  Hydrargyri  uncias  odto  vel  paulo  plus. 
*  Infunde  in  phialam  chemicam  quam  laxe  obturatam  frpone, 
yapores  cavens.  Poll  horam  unam  vas  in  arenam  cahdam  transfer* 

qua? 
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qux  fenfim  magis  incalcfcat  per  horas  quatuor,  donee  tandem  lo- 
nitcr  ebulliat  miftura,  per  horae  quadrantem,  vafc  interea  faipius 
agitato.  Oporta  autem  paulo  plus  hydrargyrj  adxr.ifcuifTe  acido 
qua:n  hoc  di. Solvere  pofiit,  ut  miftura  penitus  faturata  tandem  ob- 
tiueitur.  Hanc  mifturam  adhuccalidam  infunde  in  aquae  bullien- 
tis  libras  odto,  in  quibus  uncix  quatuor  cum  femifle  muria;  dilutse 
fuerint,  omnia  fimul  celeriter  permifcens.  Poft  fubfidentiam  ef- 
funde  aquam  ialinam,  et  lava  hydrargyrum  muriatum  aqua  calida 
facpius  addita,  totiefque  poft  fubfidentiam  effufa,  donee  faporc 
caicat.' 

The  tartar  emetic  is  prepared  from  the  antimonium  muria- 
tum, formerly  the  butyrum  antimonii ;  and  the  procefs  is  fo 
much  improved,  as  to  render  it  an  equally  powerful  and  fteady 
preparation.     We  fhall  add  the  form. 

f    ANTIMONIUM    MURIATUM.     vulgo,    BUTYRUM 
ANTIMONII. 
'    R.   Croci  antimonii  in  pulverem  triti, 

'  Acidi  vitriolic!,  fingulorum  librum  unam, 
'   Murise  exficcatas  libras  duas. 

■  Acidum  vitriolicum  retonae  infunde,  paulatim  addens  muriam 
et  crocum  antimonii  prius  mifta;  dein  fuper  arenam  calidam  fiat 
deftillati->.  Materia  deftillata  per  aliquot  dies  aeri  pateat,  turn 
effundatur  e  faicibus  pars  liquida.' 

The  pulvis  antimonialis  is  inferted  under  the  title  of  anti- 
monium calcareo-phofphoratum. 

The  powders,  electuaries,  and  pills,  are  altered  in  a  very  few 
unimportant  particulars  ;  and  the  college  have  followed  their 
former  plan,  in  firft  ordering  a  fimple  plaifter,  ointment,  &c.  • 
and  then  combining  the  additional  fubftances  to  make  the  more 
complicated  forms.  In  the  blifter  plaifter,  we  fee  (beep's"  fuet 
fubftituted  for  hog's  lard,  which  muft  make  it  more  adhefive ; 
but  whether  it  may  not  make  the  hot  iron,  for  fpreading  it, 
neccflary,  we  know  not;  heat  fhould  never  be  ufed  in  this  pro- 
cefs, for  the  flies  are  often  burned  by  the  fpatula. 

We  have  hinted  that,  in  the  change  of  names,  the  Edin- 
burgh college  have  not  been  always  guided  by  a  proper  difcre- 
tion.  In  innovatioYis,  it  is  equally  diificult  to  go  on,  or  to  Mop. 
Some  titles,  which  ignorance,  quackery,  or  abfurdity  lias  pro- 
duced, might  perhaps  with  propriety  have  been  changed  ;  nor 
fhould  we  condemn  them  for  calling  the  elixir  proprictatis,  line* 
tura  aloes  e  myrrha;  the  elixir  ftomachicum,  tin&ura  gentians 
compofitum  ;  the  elixir  traumaticum,  tinclurabenzoini  compo- 
fita;  the  elixir  parcgoricum,  tinthtra  opii  an.moniata  ;  the 
•lixir  facrum,  tin£tura  rhei  compofita  •,  and  the  elixir  falutis, 
8  tindura 
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tin&ura  feme  corhpofita. — But,-  of  the  other  changes,  fome 
are  fanciful,  ind  ethers,  though  on  the  whole  proper,'  do  not 
compenfate  for  the  confufion  occafioned  by  the  alteration.  In 
thefe  two  claffes,  We  might  perhaps  arrange  more  than  one 
half  of  the  innovations  in  this  edition.  We  fhall  particularly- 
only  notice  the  new  names  of  the  falts. 

For  the  foflile  alkali,  our  college  have  employed  the  claffical 
word  natron,  with  great  propriety,  which  can  never  be  con- 
founded with  nitrum  in  the  prefent  nomenclature,  and  was 
very  certainly  employed  by  the  antients  for  this  alkali.  Soda, 
which  the  Edinburgh  college  ufes,  has  only  the  advantage  of 
being  declinable,  and  the  employing  another  term  more  than 
compenfates  for  the  convenience.  Kali  is  alfo  indeclinable, 
and  the  term  lixivia  is  fubltituted  for  it,  with  the  fame  difad- 
vantages  as  attended  the  former  change.  Ammonia,  each  col- 
lege has  employed  for  the  volatile  alkali.  The  names  of  the 
neutrals  are  changed  conformably  to  thefe  alterations,  as  in  the 
London  Difpenfatory. 

An  Index  of  the  changes  in  the  names  is  added,  and  a  table 
with  the  proportions,  mercury,  antimony,  and  opium,  in  a 
given  quantity  of  their  different  preparations.   The  Preface  of 
the  firft  edition  is  prefervedj  and  a  new  one  to  the  prefent  edi- 
tion added.     On  the  whole,  though  not  free  from  errors,  this 
pharmacopeia  is,  in  all  parts,  the  mofl  complete  and  correct  of 
any  that  we  have  feen.    It  is  not  fo  full  as  the  Difpenfatorum 
Fuldenfe,  the  Pharmacopeia  Argentoratenfis,  or  Wirtembur- 
genfis  ;  but  thefe  contain  many  preparations  of  little  real  im- 
portance, and  fome  not  ltriclly  within  the  limits  of  a  medical 
pharmacopeia.     If  we  have  correctly  ftated  the  objects  of  a 
national  difpenfatory,  in  the  beginning  of  this   article,  the 
prefent  work  may  be  faid  to  be  equally  comprchenfive  and  ac- 
curate. 

Songs  of  the  Aboriginal  Bards   of  Britain.      By  G.  R'uhards7 
J.  M.  Fellow  of    Oriel  College,   Oxford.    \to*     is.     6d.  ' 
Robinfons.     1792. 

HTHESE  Songs,  as  the  author  choofes  to  ftyle  them,  are 
-*■  but  two  in  number,  and  though  by  no  means  unexcep- 
tionable,  deferve  a  more  dignified  appellation.  The  firil, 
entitled  the  Battle,  opens  with  a  defcription  of  a  hoft  of  old 
Britons  rufhing  from  their  mountains  to  oppofe  the  Roman 
invaders. 

*  Their  .ude  arms  elajb  with  hideous  clang ; 

Torches  wildly  hurl'd  in  air 

Flap  round  rhe  rocks  a  direful  glare.* 

To 
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To  clajh  with  a  clangs  ix\<\fajb  a  glare,  are  not  happy  ex- 
prefTions,  and  a  faulty  redundancy  of  epithets  occurs  in  thefe 
lines  almoft  immediately  following. 

*  High  on  a  dark  cliff's  beetling  brow, 

Which  calls  its  broad  embrowning  {hade 
Acrofs  the  rugged  dell  below.' 

On  this  eminence  (land  the  Bards,  who  excite  them  to  ads 
of  valour  by  a  ftrain  both  fpirited  and  appropriate. 

*  Fir'd  by  mufic's  magic  fway 
"Madly  burfts  the  Britifh  band: 

Aghaft,  unnerv'd,  and  fix'd  in  wan  difmay, 
With  curdling  blood  the  fpell-bound  Romans  fland. 
Each  on  the  other  looks  with  fpeechlefs  gaze ; 
Then  views  around  the  dying  and  the  flain, 
Sadly  revolves  the  palm  of  happier  days, 

And  thinks  with  keen  regret  on  Zama's  plain. 
But  fobn  the  fouls,  that  fir'd  the  Britons,  fall: 
Then  on  their  bafely-turning  foes 
The  firm  rekindled  legions  rofe, 
And  rear'd  the  nervy  arm,  that  tam'd  this  nether  ball.* 

Why  the  Romans  fhould  be  induced  to  think  on  Zama's 
plain  at  fuch  a  period  as  this  is  not  very  obvious,  and  lei's  fo 
why  they  fhould  recall  with  *  keen  regret'  an  a&ion  in  which 
they  proved  victorious  over  their  mod  dangerous  enemy,  and 
which  decided  in  their  favour  the  empire  of  the  world.  If  it 
was  necefTary  that  they  fhould  recollect  the  days  of  Hannibal 
on  this  occalion,  the  battle  of  Cannas  would  have  been  a  more 
natural  fubjeel  of  contemplation.  The  expreflion,  that  '  the 
lbuls  of  the  Britons  felly  is  extremely  flat,  and  '  nervy,'  an 
aukward  new-coined  word,  gives  no  new  idea.  The  Bards 
refume  their  ftrain,  and  invoke  the  Britons  : 

*  By  your  fathers'  .warrior- fhades ; 
By  antique  Mona's  holy  glades; 

By  Cambria's  rocks,  that  itrcam'd  of  yore 
With  many  a  conqueror  Roman's  gore ; 
By  each  car  and  flaming  brand, 
That  drove  bold  Julius  from  our  fland  ; 
Turn  : — and  blufhing  fear  to  fly  ; 
Revere  your  kind,  and  dare  to  die. 
The  foul  fhall  quit  the  flifFcning  clay. 

And  mount  through  air  to  brighter  fpheres.' 

Thefe  and  the  lines  following  (we  fhould  however  have  pre- 
ferred ancient  to  'antique')  in  which  the  Druidical  doclriiu 
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the  transmigration  of  the  foul  is  alluded  to,  are  in  character, 
and  highly  energetic.  The  fame  thought  is  finely  defcanted 
on  in  Mafon's  Caractacus.  The  idea  of  the  Bard,  when  a 
prifoner  at  Rome,  feems  likcwife  to  have  occurred  to  our  au- 
thor when  he  wrote  thefe  beautiful  lines j  the  phrafe  in  the 
third  is  reprchenfjble. 

*  But  ah  !  the  captive's  mournful  fate ! 

To  fwell  the  pomp  that  marks  his  fhame  ; 
To  knee  the  chief  his  foul  muft  hate, 
And  hear  a  coward  blait  his  name  : 
To  tread  Hefperian  ground  ; 
To  drink  of  Tiber's  hated  ilream  j 
With-downcail  eye, 
With  many  a  figh, 
Sullen,  with  fetter'd  limbs,  to  move  along, 
The  fport  or  pity  of  an  abject  throng: 
While  conquering  warriors  pafs  with  laurels  crown'd  ; 
And  Albion's  pi&ur'd  cities  beam  around  ; 
Cymbals  and  clarions  fwell  the  triumph  fong ; 
Ami  plumy  helmets  wave,  and  groves  of  lances  gleam.' 

The  courage  of  the  Britons  revives,  their  enemies  fly, 

'  And  denu  the<r  mails  for  lhame  with  many  a  burning  fear* 

This  line  gives  a  very  incongruous  image.  The  Bards  awake 
the  fong  of  victory,  in  which  thefe  lines,  and  thefe  alone,  arc 
exceptionable : 

'  Each  groan,  O  vanquifh'd  Rome, 
All-mournful  knells  thy  doom/ 

The  allufion  to  the  tolling  of  a  bell  mould  not  have  becri 
put  into  the  mouth  of  aboriginal  Britifh  bards  fo  foon  after 
the  times  of  Boadicea. 

'  With  burning  breafls  the  warriors  catch  the  found, 
And  raife  a  yell  profound, 
And  clafh  their  gory  fhields, 
And  point  with  finewy  arm  Hefperia's  fouthern  fields.' 

c  A  yell  profound'  appears  to  us  not  confonant  to  the  fert- 
timent  feemingly  intended  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  rather  a  la- 
vage's expreflion  of  forrow,  than  of  dauntlefs  courage  and 
eagernefs  for  future  wars. 

'  With  alter'd  ftrain,  in  meafures  foft  and  (low, 
The  minftrcls  melt  the  tender  heart  to  woe.' 

This 
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This  -turn  is  judicious,  and  their  lamentations  over  Morcar 
flrike  the  mind  with  a  pleafing  melancholy.  We  recollect  a 
pafTage  in  an  ode  of  Mr.  Hole's,  in  the  Devon  and  Cornifh 
Mifc  of  a  fimilar  nature;   in  which   Oflian,  after  in - 

fpiring  his  hearers  with  martial  ardour,  varies  his  drain,  and 
melts  them  into  forrow  by  deploring  the  fate  of  Morar.  The 
hint  of  changing  the  meafure  in  either  poem,  according  to 
the  different  fentiments  it  conveys,  might  have  been  adopted 
from  obferviiig  its  fine  effecViri  that  of  Dryden's  on  St.  Ce- 
cilia's birth-day;  *  Gaze  the  paly  corfe,'  like  the  laft  line 
we  quoted,  wants  another  word  to  make  it  ftrictly  grammati- 
cal.— The  Bards  rouze  their  auditors  from  the  depreflion  of 
forrow  by  obferviug,  that  the  warrior's  foul  will  re-animate 
another  frame. 

'  Ye,  who. to  wilds  and  northern  mountains  fled, 
In  keener  fkies  make  the  hard  rocks  your  bed, 

Shall  vifit  earth  in  happier  day, 

On  Thames'  cultur'd  margin  play  ; 
Shall  wear  the  laurels  which  ye  won  of  yore, 
And  tafte  the  freedom  purchas'd  by  your  gore.' 

This  is  chara&eriftic  •,  bat  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  fame 
idea  cxtenfively  purfued  in  a  former  part  of  the  poem.  It 
concludes  with  a  lhort  prophetic  account  of  illuitrious  perfon- 
a'ges,  and  future  events  that  are  to  happen  hi  Britain.  This 
part  of  the  poem,  like  the  reft,  is,  in  general,  fublime  and 
fpiritcd,  with  fome  degree  of  obfeurity,  not  unfuitable  pof- 
fibly  to  the  fubject  and  nature  of  the  compofition.  The 
following  lines- are  too  ebfeure,  at  leaft  for  our  compre- 
Jienfion. 

«  Thou,  Ofcar,  on  the  cliff's  rough  brow, 
Nodding  thy  dire  plumes  o'er  the  captur'd  foe; 
Whom  Hefus  to  immortal  fame  confign'd, 

Ere  yet  the  foul  in  earth  was  fhrin'd  ; 

Thou  in  Erne's  remoteft  (pace 

Shalt  fire  a  patriot  form  divine  : 
The  fceptred  race 

Shall  crofs  the  dark  and  flormy  brine, 
From  where  Germania's  broad  romantic  ftreamj 
Refound  the  mountain  monfters'  midnight  roar  ; 
And,  as  they  prowling  roam  the  craggy  more, 
Reflect  their  rugged  forms  to  the  moon's  paly  beams.' 

A  note  informs  us  that  '  the  patriot  form  divine,'  means 
his  prefent  majefty ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  why,  of  all  fouls 
that  ever  cxiiled,  the  foul  of  Ofcar  mould  be  hxed  upon  as 
having  tranfmigrated,  after  fo  long  a  feries  of  years,  into  the 
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body  of  our  illuftrious  fovereign.  Ofcar  was  a  Celt,  as  Mr, 
Richards  muft  well  know,  and,  if  a  votary  of  Hefus*  an  ene- 
my to  the  race  of  Odin,  from  whom,  or  from  whofe  wor- 
fhippers  at  leaftj  we  muft  deduce  our  king's  defcent ;  Which 
makes  the  fi&ion,  though  great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for 
poetical  fiction,  truly  abfurd,  unlefs  we  adopt  the  metempfy- 
chofis  in  its  molt  unlimited  fenfe,  which  does  not  even  con- 
fine fouls  to  the  fame  fpecies.  Mr.  Richards  muft  not  be 
angry  with  us  for  pointing  out  thofe  exceptionable  pafTages. 
It  is  with  a  view  that  he  may  pay  more  attention  in  future  to 
his  literary  productions.  He  appears  to  poffefs  all  the  other  ne- 
cefTary  requifites  for  acquiring  poetic  eminence. 

The  other  poem  is  entitled  the  Captivity  of  CaracTtacus.  It 
poflefTes  the  fame  chara&eriftic  boldnefs  of  imagery  and  ani- 
mation of  di&ion  as  the  former;  and  its  objectionable  pafTages 
are  fewer.  We  wifh,  however,  Mr.  Richards  had  chofen  an- 
other fubject :  it  too  forcibly  recalls  Mafon's  drama,  and  his 
hero's  captivity  is  anticipated,  at  leaft  it  feems  beautifully  al- 
luded to,  in  a  paflage  we  have  quoted  from  the  preceding 
poem.  The  account  likewife  of  the  foul's  returning  *  to  ani- 
mate a  kindred  clay  (vide  23d  and  24th  page)  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  de.fcanted  on  before.  The  concluding  paflage,  if  fome 
allowance  is  made  for  a  little  confufion  of  imagery  in  the  de- 
fcriptive  part  at  the  end,  will  imprefs  the  reader's  mind  with  a 
liigh  idea  of  our  author's  poetical  powers. 

*  So  Claudius,  laid  on  Tiber's  viny  mounds* 

Beneath  Campania's  funny  fkies, 

And  lull'dby  mufic's  tendered  founds; 
Whofe  eagle  meets  the  morn  on  Ganges'  ftream, 
And  travels  with  the  day,  till  eve's  mild  beam. 
Illumes  the  wave  in  Gallia's  weftern  bays  ; 

He,  to  whom  marble  temples  rife, 

And  altars,  rich  with  perfumes,  blaze  ; 
Who,  number'd  with  the  immortal  gods  above. 
Hurling  the  bolts  of  fate,  moves  only  lefs  than  Jove  i 

Ev'n  he  (hall  glow 
With  generous  envy  toward  a  captive  foe ; 
And  bluihing  wifh,  that  far  from  lhady  bovvers. 

Imperial  domes  and  fpiry  towers, 
His  i-nfanc  limbs  had  roll'd  in  Cambrian  fnovr  j 
That  Freedom,  near  romantic  Vaga's  tide, 

r  gleaming  faulchion  at  his  fide? 
While  the  keen  northern  blaft 
.'  Ins  manly  finffws,  as  it  pafs'd  9. 
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And  the  fieep  mountain  hoar, 

And  the  wild  torrent's  roar, 
Maintain'd  that  inborn  noblencfs  of  mind, 
Which  lifts  and  dignifies  our  common  kind, 
jMrm  as  Plinlimmon's  bafe,  and  free  as  oeean-wlnd. 

Such  was  the' lofty  Jrrain, 
Which,  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  mores 
And  melancholy  found  of  dafhing  oar*, 
Came,  foft  by  diftance,  o'er  the  heaving  main 
From  Albion's  cliffs  : — on  whofe  romantic  brow, 
High  o'er  the  world  of  waters  towering  grey, 
Yet  faintly  linger'd  the  pale  gleams  of  day, 
While  fearful  darlcnefs  veil'd  the  waves  belovV ; 

Till  deepening  gradual,  the  dim  night 
Gains  on  the  topmoil  difappearing  height ; 
And  all  the  jtarry  Ikies  with  fires  unnumber'd  glow.' 

- 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  IVef.ey,  A.  M:  Including  an  . 
count  of  the  great  Revival  of  Religion  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
Uat  of 'which  he  was  the  firjf  and  chu  By  Dr. 

und  Air.  Moore.     8vo.  $s.  Biards.  Whitfield.  1792* 

"tl[7"Hether  Wefley  was  a  luminary,  whofe  genial  warmth 
*  *  cherifhed  the  expiring  fpark  of  true  religion,  or  an  ig- 
nis fatuus,  which  dazzled  the  imagination  without  improving 
the  judgment,  has  been  doubted.  The  truth  does  not  lie 
deep.  He  undoubtedly  awakened  the  minds  of  many  har<: 
ed  finners,  as  much  by  the  hopes  he  infpired,  as  by  the  puniih- 
mentshe  denounced.  He  faved  them  from  continuing  in  fin  J 
without  giving  that  well-grounded  confidence^  that  truft, 
which  we  may  all  place  on  the  benevolence  of  a  good  Godj 
who  has  created  and  fbpports  the  whole  frame  of  worlds 
beings.  Hisfyftem,  in  all  the  glooin  of  Calvinifm,  was  dark- 
nefs  impenetrable:  he  infpired  delpair,  till  he  could  bring 
forward  the  ray  of  hope,  in  the  death  of  Chrift,  as  an  store - 
ment  for  our  fins.  This  was  the  fecrct  of  his  fuccefs.  and 
refling  on  the  ehthufiafm  rather  than  the  cenvittion  of  his  con- 
verts, it  is  not  furprifing  that  zeal  hris  been  bcfcafiOftully  the 
cloak  of  deceit,  or  that  thofe  who  have  beer 
whole  of  morality  and  religion  depends  on  a  fervent  hope  in 
Chriit,  fhould  be  fometimes  negligent  in  ob' 
parts  of  the  moral  and  religious  code.  T'o  Welley  himfelf 
thefe  errors  cottld  not  be  afcribed.  To'  i  com'pfehenfive  mind 
he  added  a  found  undemanding^  much  acquired  knowledge, 
unremitted  induflry,  unwearied  activity.  When  we  faV  Hi 
poffefled  a  found  uhdcrftandiiK',  we  are  await  it  mull  b<- 
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niitted  with  fome  exceptions,  or  we  muft  deny  him  the  praife 
of  integrity.  From  comparing  different  accounts  with  what 
we  ourfelves  know,  it  feems  probable  that,  in  his  earlieft 
youth,  he  imbibed  the  gloomy  fpirit  of  Calvin ;  and,  aiming  at 
being  ufeful,  he  endeavoured  to  counteract  only  what  he 
thought  was  the  culpable  inattention  of  the  eftablifhed  clergy. 
This  led  him  to  the  evening  meetings,  which  were  afterwards 
continued  and  augmented:  this  led  him  to  the  flyle  of  preach- 
ing which  he  adopted  during  the  reft  of  his  life.  That  when 
he  mixed  with  the  world  this  gloom  difappeared,  is  highly  pro- 
bable from  his  fubfequent  conduct,  and  bis  flyle  feems  to  have 
been  continued  from  a  conviction  of  its  imprefiion.  It  was 
often  evidently  aiTumed  :  it  was  a  difguife  put  on,  for  the  al- 
teration was  fudden,  from  the  calmnefs  of  argument  to  the 
warm  geflures  and  language  of  euthufiafm.  Yet  the  early 
impreftions  of  our  original  finfulnefs,  and  our  falvation  in  con- 
fequence  alone  of  the  merits  of  Chrift,  feem  never  to  have  loft 
their  hold.  It  was  blended  with  every  idea,  made  a  part  of 
every  fyftem  of  opinions,  and  was  the  ruling  feature  of  hits 
mind.  If  this  was  infanity,  it  muft  prove  an  exception  to  the 
foundnefs  of  his  underftanding ;  and,  if  we  advert  to  the  dif- 
tinctionr,  formerly  made,  the  peculiarly  obftinate  adherence  to 
any  one  fyftem  of  doctrines  may  be  allowed  to  approach  its 
confines.  Yet  in  Wefley,  and  in  the  peculiar  fituation  in  which 
he  was,  fome  exception  may  be  allowed.  He  formed  no  new 
fyftem  :  he  purfued  no  vifionary  phantom.  His  doctrines 
were  thofe  eftablifhed  by  our  church,  and  he  declared,  in  the 
laft  years  of  his  life,  that  he  never  wilfully  or  premeditatedly 
deviated  either  from  the  tenets  or  ordinances  of  the  church, 
but  in  confequence  of  what  he  fuppofed  to  be  neceffity. 

The  different  events  of  Mr.  Wefley's  life  we  have  noticed 
in  our  Review  of  Mr.  Hamfon's  account  of  him  in  the  third 
volume  of  our  New  Arrangement.  This  is  the  narrative  of 
his  pupils  and  difeiples,  his  fellow  labourers  and  fucceflbrs. 
The  machine,  for  it  was  not  only  a  religious,  but  in  fome  mea- 
fure  a  political  fyftem,  though  vaft  and  extenfive,  was  yet 
peculiarly  fimple  and  comprehenfive.  His  hand  managed  it 
with  eafe  j  but  we  find  that  the  efforts  of  the  former  main- 
spring are  wanting.  To  purfue  our  metaphor,  the  principal 
wheels  no  longer  carry  on  the  movement  with  the  fame  eafe, 
the  various  parts  of  the  fabric  jar,  the  motions  are  irregular, 
and  the  whole  is  confufion.  If  the  leaders  would  look  at  the 
Life  before  us,  they  would  foon  fee  their  errors;  and,  if  a  con- 
tcft  for  power  is  not  really  the  fource  of  the  difputes,  they  will 
learn  in  this  volume  from  whence  the  admirable  order  and 
regularity  which  diftinguifhed  the  fyftem  during  Wefley's  life 
proceeded. — But  this  is  not  our  prefent  buffnefs ;  we  mail  ra- 
ther 
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*her  enlarge  on  thofe  parts  of  the  Life,  where  the  pre- 
sent work  adds  to  our  knowledge,  or  elucidates  what  before 
fecmed  myilcrious. 

Perhaps  the  conduct,  of  the  apoftle  of  the  Methodifts  in  his 
earlier  years  is  not  detailed  with  fufheient  diftinctnefs.  Mr. 
Hamfon  and  fome  other  biographers  have  enlarged  on  it  more 
advantageoufiy ;  for  it  feems  to  have  been  rather  the  object  of 
Dr.  Coke  and  his  companion  to  delineate  Wefley  as  he  was, 
than  to  defcribe  the  progreflive  fteps  by  which  his  mind  was 
fixed  to  rts  point.  The  idea  of  ufefulncfsonly,  we  are  con- 
vinced, drew  Mr.  Wefley  to  America  ;  for  his  letter  on  de- 
clining the  living  of  Ep  worth  is  the  production  of  a  Itrong 
mind,  warped  only  by  a  little  error,  a  miftaken  notion  of  the 
path  by  which  he  could  become  molt  ufcful.  The  account  of 
his  voyage  is  taken,  we  believe,  for  en  fuch  fubjects  we  c 
not  be  accurate,  from  his  Journals.  It  is  important,  as  it  fh< 
a  peculiar  mind  in  fome  interfiling  titrations.  His  firft  1 
as  a  milhonaiy  were  not  conciliating;  and  an  event,  concerning 
which  his  former  biographers  knew  little,  occafioned  his  quit- 
ting America  at  that  time.  We  (hall  transcribe  our  author's 
account  of  it. 

General  Ogelthorpe,  it  is  obferved,  who  went  in  the  fhip 
with  our  miflionary,  entertained  the  higheft  opinion  of  his 
goodnefs  and  benevolence  ;  but  wifhed  to  banidi  the  enthufi- 
afm  which  Hood  in  the  way  of  his  deligns  to  reader  Wefley 
ufeful  to  himfelf.  The  object:  defigncd  to  draw  him  from  his 
views  was  the  niece  of  Mr.  Caufton,  the  ftorekeeper  at  .Sa- 
vann 

1  The  young  lady  mentioned  above,  was  introduced  to  him  as 
a  perfon  who  had  feverely  felt  the  anguifli  of  a  ittounded fpirit,  and 
now  was  a  fincere  enquirer  after  the  way  of  eternal  life.  After 
fome  time  he  obferved,  that  (he  took  every  poflible  opportunity 
of  being  in  his  company.  She  alio  defired  a  greater  intimacy,  but 
jTJodeflly  veiled  her  real  motive,  under  a  requeli,  that  he  would 
afliil  her  in  attaiuing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue. 

1  Soon  after  this,  the  general  called  upon  him,  and  requested 
him  to  dine  with  him  :  adding,  "  Mr.  Wefley,  there  are  fome 
here  who  have  a  wrong  idea  ot  your  abltemioufnefs.  They  think 
that  you  hold  the  eating  animal  food,  and  drinking  wine,  to  be 
-unlawful.  I  beg  that  you  will  convince  them  of  the  contrary." 
He  refolved  to  do  fo.  At  table  he  took  a  little  of  both,  but  a 
fever  was  the  confequencc,  which  confined  him  fur  rive  days. 

'  Now  was  the  lime  to  try,  if  indeed  "  his  heart  was 
made  of  penetrable  Huff."  Notwithstanding  an  extreme  reluc- 
tance on  his  part,  (who  would  hardly  fuffer  even  Mr.  Delumotte 
to  do  any  thing  for  him,)  fhe  attended  him  night  and  day.     She 
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even  confiiltcjd  the  general  what  drefs  would  be  moft  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Wefley,  and  therefore  came  always  to  him  dreffed  in  white, 
"  Simplex  rniinditiis"  neatly,  Amply  elegant.  Thofe  who  have 
known  Mr.  Wefley  will  fpreftal  our  judgment  here :  they  well 
know  what  impreifion  all  this  was  likely  to  make.  He  was  indeed, 
as  our  great  poet  cbferves, 

"  Of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature; 

That  thinks  men  honell,  if  they  feem  but  fo." 

How  then  mull:  this  appearance  of  ftrpng  affection,  from  a  woman 
.  of  fcnfe  and  elegance,  nay,  and  as  it  mould  feem,  of  piety  too, 
affect  him  !  Efpecially  confidering,  (it  is  his  own  account,)  that 
he  h;Jd  never  before  familiarly  converfed  with  any  woman,  except 
his  near  relations.  We  hardly  need  to  add,  that  upon  his  re- 
covery, he  entertained  his  fair  pupil  with  more  than  ordinary 
complacency. 

'But  Mr.  Delamotte  had  not  learned   (to  ufe  a  common  ex-* 
preflion  of  Mr.  Wefley)  to  *,*  defy  fufpicion." 
'    *  He  thought  he  faw 

"  Semblance  of  worth,  not  fubftance.*' 

'  He  therefore  embraced  an  opportunity  of  expoftulating  with, 
Mr.  Wefley  :  and  afked  him  if  he   defigned  to  marry  mifs  Cau- 
fton  ?   At  the  fame  time  he  fet  forth  in  a  ftrong  light,  her  art  and 
h'u  finaplicity.     Though  pleafed  with   the  attention  of  his    fair 
friend,  Mr.  Vvrefley  had  not  allowed  himfelf  to  determine  upon 
marriage;  Mr.  Delamotte's  queftion  therefore  not  a  little  puzzled 
him.     He  waived  an  anfwer  at  that  time:  and  perceiving  the  pre- 
judice of  Mr.  Delamotte's  mind  againft  the   lady,  he  called  on 
bifhop  Nitfchman,  and   consulted  him.     His   anfwer  was  fhort. 
"  Marriage,  faid  he,  you  know  is  not  unlawful.     Whether  it  is 
flow  expedient  for  you,  and  whether  this  lady  is  a  proper  wife  for 
you,  ought  to  be   maturely  weighed."     Finding  his   perplexity 
increafe,  he  determined  to  propofe  his  doubts  to  the  elders  of  the 
Moravian  church.     When  he  entered  into  the  houfe,   where  they 
were  met  together,  he  found  Mr.  Delamotte  fitting  among  them. 
On  his  propofing  the  bufiriefs,  the  biihop  replied,  '*  We  have  con- 
sidered your  ca!e.  Will  you  abide  by  our  decifion  ?"    He  anfwer* 
ed,   "  I  will  "     Then  faid  the  bifhop-,  "  We  advife  you  to  pro- 
ceed no  further  in  this 'bufinefs."     He  replied,  "  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.''     From  this  time,  he  cautioufly  avoided  every 
thing  that  tended  to  continue  the  intimacy.     He  alfo  politely  de- 
clined receiving  her  vifits   at  his  houfe,  though  he  eafily  perceiv- 
ed what  pain  this  change  in  his  conduct  gave  her. 

'  '  Soon  after  thi?,  a  young  gentlewoman,  who  had  been  fome 
time  before  married  to  the  furgeon  of  the  colony,  and  had  failed 
with  the  general  from  Europe,  fent  for  him,  and  related  to  him,, 
under  a  promife  of  fecrecy,  what  we  have  now  declared  concern- 
ins 
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> 
i«g  the  hitherto  myfterious  part  of  this  event:  adding  thefe  words, 
"  Sir.  I  had  no  reft  'till  I  refolved  to  tell  you  the  whole  affair,  i 
have  myielf  been  urged  to  that  behaviour  towards  yeu,  which  I 
am  now  aihamed  to  mention.  Both  mifs  Sophia  and  myfelf  were 
ordered,  if  we  could  but  fucceed,  even  to  deny  you  nothing.''* 

This  undoubtedly  may  be  true ;  but  this  alone  would  nei- 
ther juftify  his  conduct  to  this  lady,  afterwards  Mrs,  William- 
fon,  nor  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Caufton  to  him.  We  cannot 
help  adding,  that  we  think  the  veil  not  yet  wholly  removed; 
but  conjecture  can  only  fupply  the  reft,  and  the  palTage  in 
Italics  n?ay  aflift  conjecture. 

But  his  enthufiafm  was  not  yet  complete,  for  his  converfion 
took  place  after  his  return  from  America.  He  vifited,  about 
this  time,  alfo,  the  Moravians  at  Hernhuth  in  Upper  Lufatia, 
and  we  could  have  wifhed  for  fome  more  fatisfadfcory  infor- 
mation refpe&ing  this  peculiar  community  than  the  abftraft 
of  the  fermon  of  Linner.  The  account  of  his  labours  in 
England,  and  his  inftitution  of  itinerant  preaching,  follows, 
Perhaps  the  following  is  the  beft  apology  that  has  been  hither- 
to given  for  his  conduct  : 

'  To  awaken  a  drowfy,  carelefs  world,  funk  in  fin  and  fenfua- 
lity,  the  Lord  at  this  time  was  pleafed  to  work  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.  In  feveral  places  while  Mr.  Wefley  was  expound- 
ing the  Scriptures,  many  perfons  trembled  and  fell  down  before 
him.  Some  cried  aloud,  and  others  appeared  convulfed,  as  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  Many  of  thefe  were  afterwards  eminent 
polTeflbrs  of  the  holinefs  and  happinefs  of  religion  ;  and  declared, 
that  they  had  at  the  time  above  mentioned  fuch  a  deep  fenfe  of 
the  dreadful  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the  juft  wages  of  it,  that  they 
were  conftrained  to  cry  aloud  for  the  difquietude  of  their  heart. 
In  others  the  change  which  the  Scripture  fpeaks  of,  as  evidencing 
a  true  converfion,  was  not  fo  apparent :  while  in  fome,  neither 
godly  forrow  for  fin,  peace  or  joy  in  believing,  nor  any  real  change 
of  heart  and  life,  followed  the  impreflions  which  were  then  made 
upon  them. 

'  Mr.  Wefley  at  this  time  maturely  compared  thefe  appearances 
of  things  with  the  word  of  God,  and  efpecially  with  the  work  of 
the  fpirit  of  God  on  the  fouls  of  men  as  defcribed  in  the  word. 
He  thereby  clearly  faw,  that  every  religious  pang,  every  enthu-r 
fialiic  conceit,  muft  not  be  taken  for  true  converfion.  At  the 
fame  time  he  perceived,  from  feveral  palTages  both  of  the  Old  and, 
New  Teftament,  that  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  have  oc- 
cafionally  produced  fuch  lively  and  powerful  actings  of  the  paflions 
of  fear,  forrow,  joy,  and  love,  as  muft  neceflarily  have  caufed 
at  the  time  confiderable  agitations  cf  the  body.     He  alfo  knew 
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that  feveral  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  the  three  fir  ft  centu- 
ries, fpeak  often  of  fuch  a  work  among  the  people. 

'  Nor  was  he  ignorant,  that  in  our  own  land,  fince  the  refor- 
mation, when  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  God,  the  atonement  of 
Chrift,  and  the  remiflion  of  fins  have  been  preached  with  the  de- 
monjiration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  fuch  imprefiions  have  been 
made  thereby,  in  innumerable  initances,  that  even  the  body  fee rn- 
cd  to  fail  before  them. 

'  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ire  he 
wifhed  that  all  things  fhould  be  done,  even  in  the  opinion  or  men, 
decently  and  in  order.  But  he  had  one  only  deiign,  which  was  to 
bring  men  to  that  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  which  makes  them 
holy  and  happy  :  ufeful  in  their  lives,  and  peaceful  in  their  death. 
Ke  therefore  thankfully  acquiefced  in  every  means  which  the  Lord 
was  pleafed  to  ufe  for  the  accomplifhment  of  this  great  end.  And 
when  he  faw  thofe  extraordinary  efFe&s  accompanied  by  a  godly 
forrow  for  fin,  and  earner!  defires  to  be  delivered  from  it :  when 
lie  faw  men  deeply  convinced  of  the  want  of  a  Saviour,  and  this 
conviction  followed  by  humble  loving  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
enabling  them  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  who  had  called  them 
to  his  kingdom  and  glory,  he  therein  rejoiced  :  nor  could  the  im- 
prudent zeal  of  a  few,  or  the  noife  and  confufion  which  fometimes 
attended  this  extraordinary  woik,  caufe  him  to  relax  in  his  efforts 
to  turn  men  f ram  darknefs  to  light ,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  un- 
to Gcd.' 

The  firfl  fchifm  among  the  Methodifts  was  fo  early  as  July 
1 740  j  and,  though  count  Zinzendorf  fcems  to  have  fupported 
the  Recufants,  and  had  a  long  conference  with  him  in  Gray's 
Inn  Walks,  Wefley  perfifted,  and  finally  triumphed.  The 
particulars  of  the  difpute  and  of  the  conference  are  recorded 
in  the  Journals,  and  cannot  be  repeated  in  this  place. 

The  political  fyltera  of  the  Methodifts,  which  is,  in  many 
refpecb,  an  admirable  one,  is  particularly  defcribed  in  thefe- 
cond  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  and  we  have  not  feen  fo  ac- 
curate or  well  conducted  a  narrative  in  any  other  work.  Yet 
the  greater  part  is  marked  as  a  quotation,  and  it  feems  to  be 
the  perlpicuous  energetic  language  of  John  himfelf.  The  dif- 
pute with  Mr.  "Whitfield  is  alio  particularly  mentioned.  Per- 
haps the  quotation  introduced  on  another  occafion  may  be  ap- 
plicable here — *  The  one  could  not  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other 
a  luperior.' 

The  institution  of  itinerant  preachers  is  alfo  particularly  de- 
tailed, and  fome  caution  feems  to  have  been  really  employed. 
But,  when  we  recollect  what  perfons  are  permitted  to  preach, 
and  obferve  that  warmth  cf  zeal  may  fuperfede  ftrength  of  un- 
idcrftanding,  we  (hall  not  be  furprifed  at  finding  the  imagina- 
tion 
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tion  more  often  exerting  its  powers  than  the  reaibn.  Few 
Aduhoililts  are  men  of  itrongunderit;inding;  the  greater  num- 
ber are  ditlinguifhed  by  a  flighty  livelinefs  of  imagination:  few 
are  adtive  ulclul  members  of  fociety ;  but  an  indolent  con- 
templative life,  except  when  in  the  fervour  of  religious  excite- 
ment, feems  to  form  their  fummit  of  excellence.  If  they  con- 
defcend  to  labour,  it  is  with  little  eameftnefs  or  eiFeft. 

The  narrative  of  the  progrefs  of  Methodifm,  and  the  mira- 
culous events,  of  which  the  Journals  are  lb  full,  are  interrupt- 
ed only  by^  an  account  of  Mr.  Wefley's  marriage.  We  fhall 
tranferibe  part  of  our  authors'  narrative  of  this  event,  as  they 
iecm  to  have  had  more  authentic  intelligence  than  any  other 
biographer. 

'■  But  it  is  certain,  Mr.  Wefley's  marriage  was  not  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  bapj^y  one.  We  cannot  take  upon  us  to  flat:  in 
every  refpeft  what  were  the  caufes  of  that  inquietude,  which  for 
fome  years  lay  fo  heavy  upon  him.  It  might  arife,  in  fomc  de- 
gree, from  his  peculiar  fituation  with  refpect  to  the  great  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  has  more  than  once  mentioned  to  us, 
that  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  Mrs.  Wefley,  previous  to 
their  marriage,  that  he  fhould  not  preach  one  fermon,  or  travel 
one  mile  the  lefs  on  that  account.  "  If  I  thought  I  fhould," 
faid  he,  "  My  dear,  as  well  as  I  love  you,  I  would  never  fee 
your  face  more." 

'  But  Mrs.  Wefley  did  not  long  continue  in  this  mind.  She 
would  fain  have  confined  him  to  a  more  domeitic  life:  and  hav- 
ing found  by  experience  that  this  was  impoflible,  fhe  unhappily 
gave  place  to  jealoufy.  This  entirely  fpoiled  her  temper,  and 
drove  her  to  many  outrages.  She  repeatedly  left  his  houle,  but 
was  brought  back  by  his  earnelt  importunities.  At  lait  (he  feized 
on  part  of  his  journals  and  many  other  papers,  which  fhe  would 
never  afterwards  reltore  ;  and  taking  her  final  departure,  left  word 
that  fhe  never  intended  to  return.  Who  then  can  wonder,  that 
after  all  this  he  fhould  only  obferve,  "  Non  earn  rcliqui ;  non  ci- 
mifi ;  non  revocabo  :"  1  bant  not  left  her  ;  I  have  net  put  ber 
.  aivay  ;  I  will  not  caliber  beck.  She  died  in  the  year  1781,  at 
Camberwell,  near  London.  A  ftone  is  placed  at  the  head  of  her 
grave,  in  the  church-yard  of  th.u  place,  fetting  forth,  *'  Th«t 
{he  was  a  woman  ol  exemplary  piety  j  a  tender  parent,  and  a  fin- 
cere  friend." 

*  What  fortune  fhe  pofTefled  at  her  death,  fhe  left  to  a  Mr. 
Vizelle,  her  fon  oy  a  former  hufband.  To  Mr.  Wefley  fhe  be- 
queathed a  ring.  There  are  feveral  letters  which  pafl'cd  between 
them  relative  to  their  mutual  une;ifinefs.  Thefe  letters  are  now 
before  us;  but  they  would  add  noshing  materia]  to  the  account 
jyhich  wc  have  given,' 
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The  progrefs  of  religion  and  of  Methodifm  in  different  parts 
pf  the  world  is  afterwards  given,  we  fuppofe,  corre6r.lv.  The 
authors  firft  defcribe  the  progrefs  of  Christianity,  and  after- 
wards that  of  the  labours  of  Wefley.  We  meet  with  nothing 
very  interefting  in  this  narrative.  The  account  of  Wefley's 
literary  character  is  very  imperfect.  We  could  have  wifhed 
to  fupply  the  defect ;  but  the  fubje£t,  is  now  exhaufted.  If 
we  have  ever  a  proper  opportunity  of  returning  to  it  in  any 
other  work,  we  may  give  our  own  fentiments  more  fully. 

A  Tour  through  the  South  of  England^  Wales^  and  part  of  Ire- 
land, made  during  the  Summer  of  1 791.  Svo.  £>s.  Boards. 
Edwards.     1793. 

TT  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  forms  the  chief  chara&eriftic  of 
■*■  this  Tour.  Our  author,  in  a  Shandeian  ftyle,  fometimes 
breaks  out  into  an  affe£te,dly  lively  apoftrophe  ;  and  has,  like 
Sterne,  his  La  Fleur,  whofe  abfurdities,  however,  are  fcarcely, 
in  any  inflance,  ludicrous.  The  different  adventures,  alfo, 
though  defigned  to  entertain,  and  if  not  wholly  imaginary, 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  feldom  add  to  the  reader's  Satisfac- 
tion. At  leafl,  in  us,  they  contributed  to  excite  difguft  in- 
itead  of  railing  a  fmile.  In  purfuing  our  author's  tracl  from 
Portsmouth  to  the  Land's  End,  we  found  the  obfervations  fa 
trite,  where  any  pofitive  information  occurred,  it  was  fo  un- 
fatisfa£tory,  and  often  fo  erroneous,  that  it  reminded  us  of 
fome  tourifts  who  had  travelled  much  at  home.  Weymouth, 
for  inflance,  is  faid  to  be  *  fituated  in  a  low  but  agreeable 
fpot,'  as  if  a  fea-port  could  be  eafdy  fituated  differently ;  to 
be  a  little  narrow,  dirty  place,  ill-paved  and  irregularly  built. 
Jt  was  very  different  in  1791.  Yet,  though  'agreeably  fituated,* 
having  'a  well-fitua$ed  ftreet  next  the  fea,'  the  '  fmeft  fhore 
for  bathing  in  the  world,'  '  a  beautiful  carpet  of  white  fand,' 
few  would  refort  but  for  its  bathing-place,  and  the  late  vifits. 
of  the  king. — This  reminds  us  of  the  Frenchman,  who  after 
iurveying  one  of  the  beautiful  villas  on  the  Thames,  replied, 
that  it  was  worth  nothing ;  for  were  it  not  for  the  fields  and 
the  water,  it  would  be  the  moft  difagreeable  place  in  the 
world. 

4  It  appears,  our  author  remarks,  from  one  of  the  arches  of 
the  fouth  gate,  that  Exeter  was  firft  built  by  the  Romans' — 
We  know  not  that  the  Romans  had  any  particular  form  of 
arch,  or  whether  the  fouth  gate  of  Exeter  has  been  rebuilt  in 
a  R.oman  ftyle.  The  principal  arch,  when  we  faw  it  in  1789, 
was  evidently  Saxon,  and  the  city  was  always  faid  to  have  been 
fortified  by  Athelftan.  Honiton,  we  believe,  has  a  very  fmall 
proportion  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  inftead  of  its  being 
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carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent.  In  returning  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Dock,  v.  c  can  fcarcely  fee  how  it  was  poflible  to 
miftake  the  way  and  wander  toStonehoufe  Hill. 

The  whole  fection  relating  to  Cornwall  contains  fo  many 
errors,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  point  them  out  particular- 
ly ;  and  like  hontft  Tom  Coriatt's  title,  if  the  Tour  was  ac- 
tually performed,  this  part  of  it  at  leaft  fhould  be  entitled. 
'  crudities  gobbled  up  in  a  hajly  tour'  to  the  Weft.  Our  au- 
thor feems  to  have  been  down  in  a  mine;  yet  what  can  we  col- 
lect from  the  following  defcription  ?  We  may  remark,  that  he 
has  himfelf  given  a  very  different  account  of  the  Paris  moun- 
tain, which  is  really  a  copper-mine,  and  of  which  the  loadc 
was  actually  loft,  at  the  fuppofed  period  of  this  Tour,  viz. 
1 791,  though  defcribed  as  then  worked. 

'  Tin  is  found  either  colletted  and  fixed,  or  loofe  and  detached. 
—In  the  firil  cafe,  it  is  either  in  aloade.or  floor,  or  interfperfed 
in  grains,  or  bunches,  in  the  natural  rock.     In  the  difperfed  Hate 
it  is  either  in  fingle  feparate  ftones  called-  fhoads,  or  in  a  continued 
courfe  of  fuch  (lone,  called  the  beuheyl,  or  laftly,  in  a  pulverifed 
ftate.     Of  the  loade  notice  has  been  already  taken,  and  the  floor 
Js  a  horizontal  layer  of  the  ore  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  often  found  in 
this,  manner  as  in  a  loade.     The  floors  are  many  fathoms  deep, 
and  frequently  rich  ;  as,  for  inftance,  the  ilupendous  fpecimen  at 
Paris  Mountain,  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey.     Sometimes  the  fame  ore 
is  a  perpendicular  loade  for  feveral  fathoms,  and  yet  at  length  ex- 
tends itfelf  into  a  floor.     Thefe,  however,  are  not  only  the  mofl 
expenfi\e,  but  the  moft  dangerous,  becaufe  they  require  very  large 
and  ftrong  timbers  to  fecure  feveral  paflages  of  the  mine.     If  this 
is  negle&ed,  it  may  ha.ppen  to  fink  in,  as  did  formerly  the  ground 
at  8al-anuun,  for  a  large  compafs,  and  buried  all  the  men  below 
within  its  reach.' 

That  Cornwall,  confefTedly  a  barren  country,  fub'fifting 
only  on  its  mines,  fhould  *  afford  the  naturalift  a  larger  field 
for  philosophical  defcription  than  can  be  met  with  in  any  part 
of  England  or  Wales •,'  that  this  field  confifts  of  tcuriofities  of 
nature  and  art ;'  that  part  of  thefe  curiofities  for  the  naturali/f, 
are  antiquities,  fcem  to  be  too  many  abfurdities  to  be  collected 
in  one  paragraph.  Nor  will  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  thank 
him  for  reviving  his  miftake  reflecting  the  Cornifli  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  following  account,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  is  the 
Utility  of  the  mills,  and  it  is  furprifing  that,  after  this  defcrip- 
tion, they  never  fhould  have  been  intended  for  61k,  and  totally 
unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

«  At  Barnflaple  we  faw  the  filk-mills,  a  moll  exquifite  piece  of 
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mechanifm,  by  which  means  labour  is  rendered  fo  extremely  fi tu- 
ple, that  boys  and  girls  conduct  with  eafe  the  chief  part  of  the 
work.  One  wheel  puts  the  whole  in  motion,  and,  what  is  admi- 
rable, any  part  may  be  flopped  without  difcompofing  the  reft. 
The  procefs  appeared  to  be  merely  as  follows.  The  filk,  as  it  is 
wound  from  the  worms,  appears  of  various  colours,  according  to 
the  difference  of  diet.  In  general,  however,  the  filk  receives  but 
two  diilinft  (hades,  orange  and  white,  for  it  does  not  often  happen 
that  the  fame  collection  of  worms  are  fed  in  a  different  way. 
Thefe  colours  are  feparatcd,  and  wound  upon  reels ;  the  reels  are 
given  to  the  fpinners,  who,  as  they  are  ordered,  unite  for  differ- 
ent purpofes  two,  three,  or  more  threads  together.  It  is  then 
carried  to  the  lalt  room,  where  it  it  again  wound  into  hanks, 
which  are  twilled  up,   and  packed  off"  to  the  looms.' 

'  Popularity  infle;ul  of  population  of  Tiverton,  Mr.  Allen's 
being  celebrated  by  Mr.  Pope,  under  the  name  of  '  The  Man 
of  Rofs,'  with  innumerable  errors  of  the  fame  clafs,  we  fhall 
only  mention. 

From  various  circumftances,  we  are  convinced  that  our 
Tourift  has  really  been  in  Wales.  His  defcription  of  the 
Welfh,  however,  is  a  little  too  fevere  ;  but  it  is  kind  and  liberal, 
compared  with  his  account  of  the  Irifh,  and  we  are  afraid  he  will 
have  a  more  fevere  punifhment  than  was  inflicted  on  Mr.  T. 
if  he  ever  again  travels  to  the  other  fide  of  St.  George's  chan- 
nel. The  features  of  the  portrait,  like  his  own  plates,  are, 
indeed,  blacked  with  no  little  care. 

In  Wales,  our  Tourift  has  chofen  to  fully  his  merits,  by 
flopping  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Gibbon, 
authors,  not  indeed  free  from  faults,  but  whofe  fmalleft  me- 
rit would  far  outfhine  the  affected  trifling  of  five  thoufand 
travelling  collectors  like  our  author.  The  account  of  the  pot- 
tery at  Swanfea  is  very  trifling  and  imperfect,  yet  it  is  fpoken 
of  as  being  of  equal  importance  with  Mr.  Wedgwood's  manu- 
facture, and  is  referred  to  as  not  materially  differing  from  it. 
The  defcription  of  Mr.  Morris's  coal-mine  deferves  notice. 

4  The  entrance  is  vaulted,  and  perfectly  level,  and  continues  fo 
for  aboi:.t  one  hundred  yards,  when  our  guides  made  us  turn  off 
to  the  right,  to  a  fort  of  a  ftaircafe,  which  they  call  the  horfe- 
road.  By  this  we  defended  to  the  dep;h  of  eighty  fathoms,  and 
came  to  a  fpacious  area,  where  the  miners  were  fending  up  the 
coal  in  ba&ets,  through  a  fhaft,  to  the  vaulted  level  we  had  juft 
quitted.  It  is  there  put  into  carts,  with  friclion  wheels,  and  drawn 
by  oxen  to  the  month  of  the  mine. 

*    It  is  pleafing  to  fee  the  eafe  and   quicknefs  with  which  thefe 

fcmaaing  woiks  are  carried  on.     If  a  ftranger  beholds  the  dark 
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paffage  by  which  the  horfes  defcend,  who  bring  the  coal  from  the 
place  where  it  is  dug  to  the  (haft,  he  would  indeed  be  alioniflied, 
and  unable  to  conceive  how  thefe  animals  can  be  taught  topradiife, 
without  Humbling,  and  with  facility,  what  he  with  care  and  at- 
tention would  find  difficult  to  perform.  Proceeding  onward,  we 
came  to  fome  miners,  who  were  engaged  in  blowing  up  a  part  of 
the  rock  with  gunpowder,  in  order  to  make  a  communication  from 
one  part  of  the  mine  to  another.  Still  farther  onward,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  we  came  to  the  cutters,  as  they  are 
called,  a  troop  of  poor  nuferable  black  devils,  working  away 
their  very  lives  amidlt  fulphur,  fmoke,  and  darknefs. 

'  All  the  paflages  in  thefe  coal-mines  are  broad  and  low.  The 
roof  appears  as  fmooth  as  the  cieling  of  a  drawing  room,  but  the 
fatigue  of  Hooping  as  you  proceed,  becomes  often  exceffive,  «nd 
would  prove  intolerable,  was  it  not  for  the  relief  that  is  occaiion- 
ally  offered  at  intervals,  by  meeting  with  more  lofty  areas. 

*  As  you  creep  among  thefe  regions  of  daiknefs,  the  guide  who 
precedes  you,  calls  out,  every  now  and  then,  dcfiring  you  to  Hand 
clofe.  This  happens  when  a  load  of  coal  is  coming  along  the  paf- 
fage,  which  is  heard  at  a,  diHance,  and  if  you  Hand  dole  to  the 
fide,  you  are  fure  of  being  fafe.  The  wheels  are  placed  upon 
iron  bars,  which  they  receive  in  a  groove,  and  thefe  bars  being 
continued  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  equal  diffances  from  one 
end  of  the  mine  to  the  ether,  they  ferye  both  as  a  guide  to  the 
cart,  and  by  leffening  the  friction,  greatly  diminifh  the  weight 
of  the  load.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  guide  gives  warning  that 
a  load  is  coming,  you  know  by  your  diflance  from  the  parallel 
bars,  how  near  the  load  will  approach  you.' 

One  defcription  more  we  {hall  extract ;  it  is  almoft  the  lafl 
that  deferves  particular  notice. 

«  We  beheld  the  river  Monach  in  a  bold  convulfivc  cataract  be- 
tween the  mountains,  foaming  with  clamorous  fury  through  a 
chafm  of  the  folid  rock,  and  rufhing  down  the  ffeep  abrupt  of  a 
prodigious  precipice,  roar  in  a  white  furf  at  our  feet,  and  lofe  it- 
felf  in  a  vail  bafon  below.  Enveloped  by  an  awful  difplay  ofevery 
thing  that  can  add  majefty  and. grandeur  to  the  features  of  nature, 
the  fpedtator  is  loll  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wild  aflemblage 
of  mountains,  vallics,  hills,  rocks,  woods,  and  water. 

'  Prxfentiorem  &  confpicimus  Deum 

Per  invias  rupes,  fera  per  juga, 
Clivofque  prjerupto>,  fonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noclem.      Gray. 

«   After  having  fcaHed  our  eyes  with  the  vi*.v  of  this  headlong 
torrent,  we  afcended,  by  our  guide's  direction,  and  were  intro- 
duced to  a  umilar  fcene  above  it.     From  this  fecond  part  we  af- 
cended 
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cended  to  a  third,  and  fo  on  to  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  ;  for  this  fall 
of  the  Monach  is  fo  much  interrupted  and  broken,  that  by  a  near 
infpection,  as  you  afcend  from  the  bottom,  you  are  fhewn  five  fe- 
parate  cafcades  ;  which,  when  you  retire  to  a  proper  diftince,  at 
a  particular  point  of  view,  appear  all  united  into  one  ftupendous 
cataract.  We  were  conducted  to  this  fpot;  which  is  on  an  emi- 
nence oppofite  the  fall,  and  from  wherice  the  effect  of  this  cafcade 
Is  more  fuperb  than  can  either  be  conceived  or  expreffed.  The 
bare  mention  of  a  river,  precipated  from  a  height  of  four  hun- 
dred feet,  conveys  an  idea  of  fomething  great,  of  fomething  un- 
ufually  magnificent.  But  when  to  this  is  added  the  peculiar  wild- 
fcefs  and  gigantic  features  of  the  fcenery  which  furrounds  the  fall 
of  the  Monach,  no  defcription  whatever  can  do  it  juftice.  Soon 
after  its  defcent;  it  runs  into  the  Rhyddol,  which  river  alfo  dif- 
plays  a  beautiful  cafcade;  before  its  union  with  the  Monach. 
Several  brooks  and  fmaller  ftreams  are  feen  falling  from  the  tops 
Of  the  high  mountains  on  all  fides,  arid  lofing  thcmfelves  in  the 
Valley  below.  Thus  we  feemed  furrounded  by  water-falls,  many 
of  which  deferved  our  notice,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fall  of  the 
Monach,  which  defervedly  engroffed  our  whole  attention.' 

TJ\e  abfurdity  of  deriving  the  Welfh  from  the  Greek,  we 
(ball  leave  to  the  caftigation  of  the  learned  Mr.  Pinkerton: — 
It  is  too  much  for  our  prefent  limits  ;  and,  indeed,  our  author 
by  no  means  deferves  the  attention  we  have  bellowed  on  him. 
We  need  only  conclude,  that,  as  Prior  has  recommended  to 
authors,  before  they  writer  to  read,  fo  we  muft  advife  Touriils^ 
before  they  defcribe"  places,  to  look  at  them,  if  it  be  but  front 
curiofity,  once  only. 

The  plates  are  mo  ft  of  them  copies  ;  but  a  few  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  feen  before.  At  the  bottom  we  perceive 
H.  Spence,  efq.  del. — Is  it  the  name  of  the  author,  or  of  a 
friend  who  affiited  him  with  the  drawings  ? 


Poems.     By  G.  Dyer*  B.  A.  late  of  Emanuel  College'^  Cam- 
bridge.    4fto,     3i.     Johnfon.      1792. 

■V|R.  Dyer  profeffes  his  having  been  in  early  life  a  votary, 
r  and -after  wards  a  truant  to  the  Mufes.  Again,  however, 
as  a  relaxation  from  feverer  ftudies,  he  refumed  the  fafcinating 
purfuit,  *  to  amufe  himfelf  in  illncfsy  and  pafs  away  the  lan- 
guor of  fleeplefs  nights.' — To  which  we  cannct  urge  the  leaft 
objection:  but  the  fame  apology  cannot  be  admitted  for  what 
follows.  *  His  addreffes,  he  fays,  were  made  to  the  Mufe  mere- 
ly to  fuit  his  own  convenience,  and  fometimes  only  when  he 
could  find  pleafure  in  no  other  company.    He  has'  therefore  no 

reafon" 
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reafon  to  complain  If  (he  is  not  over  liberal  in  her  favours. — He 
acknowledges  likewife  that  *  he  is  not  fatisfied  with  his  own  per- 
formances; and  even  lees  imperfections  in  them  which  he  has 
not  at  prefent  time  to  correct.'  If  Mr.  Dyer  really  entertains  a 
humble  opinion  of  his  poetical  produdtionsiand  yet  will  notcon- 
defcend  to  correct  them,  but  avowedly  uihers  them  into  the 
world  l  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  head,'  he  certainly 
pays  a  very  bad  compliment  to  his  reader,  and  treat3  him  with 
contempt  or  indiflerenccby  fuchunjuftifiable  careleflhefs.  Thefe 
poems  are,  however,  in  general,  fuffrciently  polifhed  and  cor- 
rect :  we  fay  in  general,  for  in  fome  few  places  we  object  to 
die  diction,"  in  a  few  others  to  the  fentiment  it  contains.  la 
au  Ode  to  Liberty  we  have  the  following  harfh  lines  : 

«  With  Jebb  and  Price  thou  pafss "dft  the  ftudious  hour, 
And  Jlor'dft  with  gen'rous  truths  their  ample  mind  ; 

Thou  bad* ft  them  glow  with  patriot  zeal,  and  more. 
Thou  bad* ft  them  glow  with  love  of  human  kind.' 

Here  we  object  to  the  found  :  in  our  next  quotation,  which 
we  take  from  the  following  page,  we  object  more  ftrongly  t# 
the  fenfe.  Liberty  is  again  thus  addreffed  : 

*  Or  doft  .thou  from  Columbus'  blifsful  plains, 
Invite  thy  Paine,  to  roufe  the  languid  hearts 

Of  Albion's  fons,  an  J  through  their  feeble  veins 
Dart  the  electric  fire,  which  quick  imparts 

Pafiions,  which  make  them  wonder,  while  they  feel. 
Aufpicious  queen  !  ftill  (hew  thy  beatrteous  fijsej 

Till  Britons  kindle  into  rapture' 

The  ftanza  breaks  off  in  this  abrupt  manner :  and  the  atl* 
thor  poflibly  wilhes  to  have  it  underftood  that  he  was  fo  (truck 
with  the  fubject  that  he  could  proceed  no  further,  but  mufed 
in  filent  exultation  on  the  fublime  idea.  We  feci  not  the  leaft 
congenial  glow  on  the  occafion.  *  Columbus'  plains,'  or  any 
other  plains,  are  welcome  to  *  their  Paine/  fo  long  as  we  are 
free  from  him.  His  electric  fire,  in  connection  with  that  of 
other  political  electricians,  has  given  fuch  a  fhock,  and  *  im- 
parted fuch  paflions,'  as  Trot  only  ftrike  us  with  wonder ;  but 
with  the  utmoft  horror  and  dcteltation  likewife.  To  the  fifth 
line  is  annexed  this  quotation  from  Virgil  : 

'  Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  fua  poma.' 

The  allufion  does  not  appear  to  us  very  nppofite :  but  the  au- 
thor poflibly  had  a  fecond  meaning,  and  introduces  this  line 
as  fymbolical  of  the  tree  of  modern  liberty;  which  by  Gallic 

en* 
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engrafting  has  produced  indeed  fruits  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
heterogeneous  nature  :  fruits  that,  like  the  apples  of  Sodom 
in  Pandremonium,  yield  *  bitter  afb.es,'  and  i  hate  fulleft  dif- 
reliih.' — But  let  us  turn  from  the  difgulling  fubje£l.  This 
publication  confifts  of  eight  Odes,  three  Elegies,  and  a  hu- 
morous Epiflle  to  a  Lady  ;  fo  we  fuppofe  the  author  withes 
it  to  be  confidered ;  but  he  does  not  fhine  in  that  flyle  of  com- 
pofition-  His  Ode  to  the  Morning  will  afford  a  pleafmg  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  poetical  talents. 

*  Child  of  the  light,  fair  morning  hour, 

Who  fmileft  o'er  yon  purple  hill ! 
I  come  to  woo  thy  cheering  povv'r, 
Befide  this  murm'ring  rill. 
Nor  I  alone — a  thoufand  fongfters  rife 

To  nu'et  thy  dawning,  and  thy  fweets  to  (hare ; 
While  ev'ry  flow'r  that  fcents  the  honied  air, 
Thy  milder  influence  feels,  and  fheds  its  brighteft  dies. 

And  let  me  hear  fome  village  fwain 

Whittle  in  ruftic  glee  along ; 
Or  hear  fome  true  love's  gentle  pain 
Breath'd  from  the  milkmaid's  fong. 
Wild  are  thofe  notes,  but  fweeter  far  to  me 
Than  the  foft  airs  borne  from  Iralian  groves : 
To  which  the  wanton  mnfe  and  naked  loves 
Strike  the  wild  lyre,  and  dance  in  gamefome  glee. 

And  rofy  health,  for  whom  fo  long 

Mid  fleeplefs  nights  I've  figh'd  in  vain, 
Shall  throw  her  airy  veltment  on, 
And  meet  me  on  the  plain. 
Gay  laughing  nymph,  that  loves  a  morning  Iky; 
That  loves  to  trip  acrofs  the  fpangled  dews ; 
And  with  her  finger  dipt  in  brighteft  hues, 
My  faint  cheek  fhall  (lie  tinge,  and  cheer  my  languid  eye. 

Then  will  I  tafte  the  morn's  fweet  hour, 

And,  finging,  blefs  the  new-born  day; 
Or,  wand;ring  in  Amanda's  bow'r, 
Rifle  the  fweets  of  May  : 
And  to  my  fong  Amanda  (hall  attend, 

And  take  the  pofie  from  the  fylvan  mufe ; 
For  fure  the  virtuous  fair  will  not  refufe 
The  muie's  modeft  gifts,  her  tribute  to  a  friend.' 
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An  Effaj  upon  the  true  Principles  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  of  Free 

Government,  occafioncd  by  the  levelling  Dotlrines  cf  the  Day\ 

in  which  is  alfo  dijeujjed  the  Roman  Catholic  Claim,  to  the 

elective  Franchife  in  Ireland.     By  Charles  Francis  Sheridan, 

.     Svo.     y.  bd.  Jewed.     Dilly.     1793. 

THOUGH  liberty  has  been  contefted  almoft  as  much  with 
the  pen  as  the  ("word,  the  means  of  maintaining  it  yet  af- 
fud  a  fubject  of  controverfy;  and  even  its  principles  are  far 
from  being  e(hibli:hcd  upon  general  affent.  To  this  diverfity 
iitiment  are  owing  the  numerous  productions  on  politics 
which  have,  at  different  periods,  employed  the  attention  of  the 
public;  but  were  never  more  important  to  the  interefts  of  fo- 
cicty,  in  refpect  of  the  doctrines  agitated,  than  at  the  prefent 
time. 

The  author  of  thefe  Effays  fets  out  with  endeavouring  to 
ftiow  that  the  popery  code  is  a  departure  from  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  ;  which  is — c  that 
thofe  who  make  the  law,  (hall  thcmfelves  be  bound  by  the  law.' 
He  obfecves,  it  is  this  univerfality  of  the  law,  its  being  equally 
binding  upon  the  legiflators  and  the  legiflated,  which,  in  fact, 
fecures  the  civil  freedom  of  the  whole  community:  for  when 
i.itors  make  partial  laws,  immediately  affecting  others  in  the 
capacity  of  fubjects,  and  in  no  way  affecting  themfclves,  they 
reiign  their  Tunction  of  guardians  of  general  liberty,  and  aiTume 
the  tvrant. 

What  have  been  ftyled  the  popery  laws,  this  author  contends, 
were  in  reality  not  laws,  but  rather  defpotic  fentences,  pro- 
nounced by  thofe  who  were  both  judge  and  party  ;  differing  in 
nothing  from  fpecial  acts  of  attainder  paffed  againft:  any  indivi- 
dual, but  in  extending  the  pains  and  penalties  impefed  upon  the 
nnceftor  to  all  his  pofterity,  and  were  therefore  fo  much  the 
more  unjuft.  On  this  principle  he  argues,  thai  as  the  neceffity 
which  induced  the  adoption  of  the  penal  code  againft  Catho- 
lics has  long  lince  ceafed,  the  le^iflaturc  ought  to  return  to  the 
facrcd  principle  of  the  univerfaulity  of  the  laws,  from  which  it 
mould  no  more  depart. 

In  the  fecond  (baton  the*author  enquires  —  Whether  the  po- 
rtion that  the  freedom  of  the  individual  confifts  in  his  being  go- 
verned only  by  laws  made  with  his  own  confent,  be  founded  in 
truth  ;  and  this  he  determines  in  the  negative,  upon  the  funda- 
mental law  of  political  union,  viz.  *  that  in  all  cafes  whatever,' 
the  will  of  the  majority  ihall  be  binding  upon  the  minority.' 
This  remark  has  frequently  been  m.»de,  and  is  unqueffionably 
dectlivc  of  general  obligation,  in  refpect  of  obedience  to  the 
Jaws. 
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In  the  next  fecfion  the  author  treats  of  the  virtual  confent  of 
individuals  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  The  mem- 
bers of  large  communities  being  too  numerous  to  make  their 
own  laws,  or  perfonally  to  aflent  to  them,  they  muft  intruft 
others  with  the  power  of  legislation,  and  will  confequently  be 
bound  by  laws  not  made  with  their  own  confent,  but  made  with 
the  confent  of  others.  The  truth  of  this,  the  author  obferves, 
is  fo  obvious,  that  the  favourers  of  the  maxim  in  difpute  have 
been  obliged  to  recur  to  a  fiction,  in  fupport  of  the  pretence  of 
their  perfonal  aflent  to  the  laws.  For,  fay  they,  when  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  have  confented  to  a  law,  the  people 
themfelves  muft  be  prefumed  to  have  confented  to  it  alfo;  and 
this  prefumption  has  been  ftyled  by  them  a  virtual  confent  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

The  author  afterwards  enquires  into  the  true  principles  of  ci- 
vil liberty,  and  of  a  free  government ;  refuting  the  opinion  of 
its  being  eliential  to  the  civil  liberty  of  any  member  of  a  free 
community,  that  he  fliould  individually  and  perfonally  exercife 
a  fhare  of  political  power.  The  fundamental  principle  of  a  free 
government,  he  obferves,  is  this  : 

'  That  the  government  (hall  itfelf  be  under  precifely  the  fame 
obligation  to  refpcdl  and  leave  inviolate  the  natural  rights  of  every 
member  of  the  community  that  all  its  fuhjecls  are  under,  recipro- 
cally to  refpeel  and  leave  inviolate  thofe  rights  in  each  other." 

'  It  is  in  rigid  adherence  to  this  principle  that  confilts  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjeft,  who  muft  of  neceflity  be  free,  merely  by  virtue  of 
beinc  a  member  of  a  community  where  this  principle  is  eftablifhed, 
whether  he  in  his  own  perfon  poffefies  any  fhare  of  power  or  not. 

*  The  difficulty  is,  leiv,  flia.ll  the  power  of  government  be  thus 
limited.  — 

'  Nothing  but  power  can  limit  power-— a  power  therefore  ade- 
quate to  this  purpofe  muft  be  lodged  in  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity itfelf,  which  (hall  form  a  neceffary  conftituent  part  of  the  le- 
gifiative  power  of  the  whole  ftate. 

«  In  all  I  am  going  to  obferve  by  the  word  community,  I  mean 
thofe  who  are  governed,  in  contradiftinclion  to  thofe  who  govern. 

'  Thofe  who  govern  are  not,  in  ftriclnefs,  members  of  the  com- 
munity ;  they  are  fomcthing  more — nor  have  they  that  complete 
identity  of  intereft  with  the  community  which  fubfifts  among  thofe 
who  are  governed.  The  fingle  circumftance  that  thofe  who  go- 
vern, are  paid  by  thofe  who  are  governed,  is  of  itfelf  fuflicient  to 
create  a  diversity  of  intereft  between  them  ;  becaufe  it  will  always 
be  the  intereft  of  one  party  to  obtain  as  much  as  they  can;  and 
that  of  the  other  to  grant  no  more  than  is  necefiary. 

'  It  being  requifite,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  a  power  fhould  be 
raifed  on  behalf  of  the  community,  adequate  to  the  purpofe  of  im- 
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poling  the  fame  obligation  upon  the  power  of  government  to  re- 
fpeifl  the  rights  of  the  fubjetft,  that  the  members  of  the  community 
are  themfelves  under  to  refpett  thofc  rights  in  each  other  :  ti  i; 
power  muft  be  conftrucled  upon  the  following  principles : 

'  Firft,  [t  muft  be  lodged  in  the  hnnds  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity iifclf;  that  is,  of  thefe  who  are  governed. 

*  2d,  This  portion  of  the  community  muft  not  exclusively  confift 
of  fuch  members  of  it,  as  are  diftinguifhed  by  any  rank,  or  pre- 
eminence derived  from  government;  it  muft  confift  of  perfons 
taken  indifcriminately  from  the  mafs  of  the  community  at  large. 

'  3,d,  They  muft  befufficiently  numerous  to  form,  flriclly  fpeak- 
ing,  a  popular  aflembly,  and  to  render  it  impracticable  for  govern- 
ment either  to  purchafe,  or  to  force  their  power  from  them.    • 

f  4th,  The  duration  of  their  power  muil  be  limited,  fo  tha:  they 
fhall  be  fubjett  to  return  again  to  the  mafs  of  the  community,  to 
make  room  for  others"  who  (hall  poflefs  that  power  in  their  turn. 

'  Now  I  (hall  not  hefitate  moft  decidedly  to  pronounce,  that 
every  community  which  (hall  be  po(Te(Ted  of  a  power  thus  con- 
ftrufled,  which  power  forms  a  conftituent  part  of  their  legislature, 
without  whofe  concurrence  no  law  can  take  place,  muft  be  a  free 
community;  and  provided  that  power  be  conllrutted  upon  thofe 
principles,  the  par  icular  mode  of  conftrutiion  is  a  matter  of*  very 
inferior  confideration.' 

The  fubje&  of  political  power  and  liberty  is  continued 
through  fucceeding  fc&ions,  which  are  in  general  illuftrative  of 
the  principles  already  mentioned :  after  which  is  inftituted  an 
enquiry — Whether  any  real  difference  fubfifts,  in  point  of  civil 
liberty,  between  the  Britifli  fubjedts  who  poflefs,  and  thofe  who 
do  not  poflefs,  the  elective  franchife  ?  The  following  extract 
contains  the  obfervations  advanced  on  this  interefting  queftion  : 

*  I  do  not  hazard  an  affertion,  but  I  date  a  fa£t,  when  I  fay, 
that  provided  a  due  proportion  of  the  community  be  actually  re- 
prefented,  every  member  of  the  fame  community,  whether  pofiefied 
of  a  vote  or  not,  will  he,  with  refpeel  to  his  civil  liberty,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes  virtually  reprefented.  I  aflort,  that  theaftual 
reprefcntat.on  of  a  part  may  be  the  virtual  reprefentation  of  the 
whole,  beciufe  it  may  have  precifely  the  fame  efficiency  in  fecuring 
the  civil  liberty  of  the  whole  community,  that  the  a&ual  repre- 
fentation of  every  individual  member  of  it  could  by  poffibilhy 
have. 

■  Witncfs  the  vaft  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  who 
are  dellitnte  of  the  elective  franchife.  Yet  no  man  who  has  the 
flighted  knowledge  of  our  laws  and  conftitutbn  would  venture  to 
offert,  that  in  point  of  civil  liberty  there  fubfiils  even  the  moft  mi- 
nute difference  between  ihofe  who  do  not,  and  thofe  who  do  pof- 
lefs that  franchife. 

U  2  '  Equally 
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*  Equally  protected  by  the  fame  laws,  in  perfonal  fafety,  in  per- 
fonal  freedom,  in  fecurity  of  property,  and  placed,  in  fhort,  with 
refpedt  to  all  thofe  things,  the  pofTeflion  of  which  conftitutes  civil 
liberty,  precifely  upon  the  fame  footing,  it  would  be  the  moil  egre- 
gious nonfenfe  that  ever  aiTailed  the  ears  of  unthinking  men,  or 
impofed  upon  the  imbecility  of  children,  to  alien  they  were  not 
equally  free. 

'  The  truth  is,  that  the  univerfality  of  law,  muft  ever  conflitute 
the  people  one  body,  of  which  every  individual  equally  forms  a 
component  part.  Every  individual,  therefore,  if  not  actually  re- 
prefented,  and  every  advantage  to  civil  liberty,  which  that  body 
can  derive  from  representation,  mult  neceffarily  be  participated  by 
himtas  one  of  its  component  members. 

'  As  long  therefore  as  the  body,  of  which  the  individual  forms 
a  component  part,  rsrnains  unimpaired  and  undiminiflied  the  elec- 
tive franchife  in  the  grofs,  it  is  of  no  manner»of»importance  to  hi* 
civil  liberty,  whether  a  perfoual  portion  of  that  franchife  falls  to 
his  own  (hare,  or  to  that  of  hi>  neighbour.  The  fum  total  of  votes 
in  the  appointment  of  legislators  certainly  ought  not  to  be  de- 
crcafed.  They  are  the  property  of  the  community,  and  when 
united  conflitute  an  aggregate  right  in  the  community  at  large, 
to  the  political  power  of  creating  a  branch  of  the  legiflature.  But 
thofe  votes  may  change  hands,  they  may  be  transferred  from  Wil- 
liam and  Thomas  to  John  and  Henry,  without  diminifhing  the  civil 
liberty  of  the  former,  or  adding  to  that  of  the  latter.  Whether 
a  freeholder  retains  or  fells  his  freehold,  he  equally  retains  his  civil 
liberty  ;  for  in  the  latter  cafe,  a  vote  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon 
who  purchafes  Ins  freehold,  has  precifely  the  fame  efficacy  with 
refpecl  to  the  civil  liberty  of  the  whole  community,  and  confe- 
quently  with  refpedl  to  his  own,  that  a  vote  could  have  had  in  his 
©wn  hands.  The  Britifh  copyholder  is  quoad  his  liberty  as  much 
interested  in  the  prefervation  of  the  ele&ive  franchife  to  the  Britifh 
freeholder,  as  the  latter  is  himfelf.' 

The  remaining  feed-ions  relate  chiefly  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, whofe  claims  the  author  confiders  not  only  as  founded  in 
equity,  but  entirely  compatible  with  the  interefts  and  fafety  of 
the  republic. 

Thefe  EiTays,  though  written  in  the  form  of  difauifitions,  are 
rather  corollaries  than  argumentative  inductions  from  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  civil  liberty.  The  obfervations  they  contain 
have  often  been  made  in  the  political  ("peculations  of  recent 
years  :  but  from  the  manner  affumed  by  the  prtfent  author,  a 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedt:  might  be  induced  to  re- 
gard them  as  diftinguifhed  by  novelty  of  fentiment.  Mr.  She- 
ridan, however,  has  methodically  arranged  the  fcattered  frag- 
ments. 
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ments  of  political  enquirers,  and  thereby  compofed  a  kind  of 
fyftem,  which  comprehends  the  doctrines  chiefly  agitated  among 
the  theoretical  reformers  of  the  prefent  time.   • 

The  Example  of  Fiance  a  J  yarning  to  Britain*     By  Arthur 
Youngs  Efq.  F.  R.  S.    $vo.    2s.  bd.    Richardfon.     1793. 

'T'HE  ingenious  Arthur  Young,  efq.  well  known  for  his  va- 
•*■  rious  publications  in  every  branch  of  agriculture,  and  who, 
laft  year,  favoured  the  public  with  his  Travels  in  France  during 
the  Years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  (foe  Crit.  Rev.  vol.  V.  p. 
586,  and  vol.  VI.  p.  45.)  now  appears  as  a  political  writer  j 
and  with  lingular  acutenefs,  though  not  without  eccentricitv, 
difpiays  the  wretched  Hate  of  the  French  nation.  From  along 
habit  of  experimental  enquiry,  and  a  confeioufnefs  that  princi- 
ples are  more  clearly  evinced  by  plain  facts  than  by  the  moft 
fpecious  declamation ;  Mr.  Young,  abandoning  the  path  of 
theoretical  argument,  has  recourfe,  for  his  conclufions,  to  that 
kind  of  teft  by  which  he  has  hitherto  formed  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  every  object  of  refeareh. 

In  confidering  the  real  Irate  of  France,  he  takes  a  view  of 
the  government,  perfonal  liberty,  and  fecurity  of  property,  in 
that  country.  In  refpecfc  of  government,  he  thinks  it  evident, 
that,  at  prefent,  the  French  have  no  other  fyftem  than  that  of 
anarchy.  He  obferves,  that  the  Jacobin  clubs,  the  general 
councils  of  the  commons,  and  the  nominal  legiflative  conven- 
tion, appear  fo  to  divide  the  fupreme  power  among  them,  while 
the  mob,  or  nation,  by  whichfoever  of  the  two  names  it  is  dif- 
tinguifiied,  a&s  fo  independently  of  all  three,  that,  to  compli- 
ment the  refult  with  the  epithet  government,  would  be  truly 
ridiculous. 

Our  author's  firft  remark  is  concerning  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, which  he  (hows  to  be  violated  in  tne  moft  flagrant  man- 
ner; and  in  fupport  of  this  aiTertion,  appeals  to  the  refoluci  m 
of  the  Jacobin  club  of  Sept.  13,  fent  to  all  the  clubs  of  the 
kingdom. 

*  Let  05  not  loft  a  fingle  motnrnt  to  prevent,  by  firm  m^afures, 
the  danger  of  feeing  thefe  new  legiflators  oppofe,  wirh  impunity, 
the  fovercign  will  of  the  nation.  Let  us  be  infpired  with  the  Ipir it 
of  the  electoral  body  of  Paris,  whofe  drcrces  exprefs — that  a  fcr-- 
tiny  fiiall  !>e  made  of  the  national  convention,  for  the  purpife  of 
expelling  from  its  bofom  fuch  fufpefted  membersas  m  iv  io  their 
nomination  have  efcaped  the  fWgacity  of  the  primary  ail'embiics.' 

Another  inftance  of  anarchy,  adduced  by  the  author,  is  the 
following.  The  convention  decreed  that  all  elections  ihonld 
he  made  by  ballot :  this  was  oiredtly  difubcyed  by  i'arts.    *  ( >t 

0  3  twenty- 
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twenty- five  fe&ions,  fays  Barbaroux,  Oct.  30,  that  have  re- 
turned an  account  of  the  election  of  a  mayor,  eighteen  have  vi- 
olated that  law  ;  and  the  fection  of  the  Pantheon  has  propofed, 
fhouid  their  prelident  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  attend  him  armed/ 
It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  evidence  cited  on  this  fubjedl 
by  Mr.  Young,  is  taken  upon  Jacobin  authority  ;  and  againlt 
themfelves  fuch  testimony  muft  therefore  be  confidered  as  irre- 
fragable. 

That  the  municipalities  are  in  a  ftate  of  real  anarchy,  appears 
clearly,,  in  our  author's  opinion,  from  different  bodies  afluming 
the  fame  power;  while  the  municipalities  of  Paris  were  de- 
manding one  fum  of  the  convention,  ninety-fix  commiflioners 
of  fections  were  demanding  another  He  obferves,  it  is  wbimfical 
enough  'that  while  the  French  find  their  government  a  mere  an- 
archyof  murderers  and  banditti, our  Englim  reformers  fhould  de- 
lineate it  as  the  peculiar  difpenfation  of  Providence  fhowering 
bleflings  on  mankind ;'  for  he  thinks  it  has  brought  more  mifery, 
poverty,  devaluation,  imprifonment,  bloodfhed,  and  ruin,  on 
France  in  four  years,  than  the  old  government  did  in  a  century. 
After  making  feveral  obferv.itions,  confirming  that  the  pre- 
fent  (late  of  France  is  anarchical,  the  author  proceeds  to  the 
confederation  of  the  fecond  head  above-mentioned,  namely  that 
of  the  peifonal  fecurity.  The  ftate  of  France,  respecting  the 
pcrfonal  liberty  of  her  citizens,  is  difpatched,  fays  Mr.  Young, 
in  a  few  words :  *  There  is  no  fuch  thing  ;'  and  this  likewife  he 
evinces  from  a  number  of  fads  and  obfervations. 

In  refpecf.  of  the  next  confideration,  viz.  the  fecurity  of  pro- 
perty, we  cannot  better  delineate  our  author's  fentiments  than 
by  the  following  quotation : 

*  If  I  had  not  (fays  he)  heard  Jacobin  converfation  in  England, 
there  would  have  been  little  occafion  for  this  paragraph  ;  to  a 
reader  that  reflects,  it  muft  at  once  be  apparent  that  where  there 
is  no  perfonal  freedom,  there  can  be  no  ficure  property.  It  would 
be  an  infult  to  common  fenfe  to  fuppofe,  that  a  tyrannical  mob 
would  refpeft  the  property  of  thofe  whofe  throats  th'ey  cut:  arbi- 
trary imprifonment  and  maflacre  muft0inevitably  be  followed  by 
direft  attacks  on  property.  Contrary,  however,  to  thefe  plain  de- 
ductions of  common  fenfe,  it  has  been  repeatedly  aflerted,  that  the 
government  of  France  has  done  nothing  in  violation  of  the  fights 
of  property,  except  with  relation  to  emigrants,  who  were  confi- 
dered as  guilty  for  the  aft  of  flying.  But  is  it  not  palpable  at  the 
fir  ft  blufh.  that  filling  of  prifons  on  fnfpicion,  by  arbitrary  com- 
mitments, and  emptying  them  by  maflacre — that  the  perpetual  din 
of  pillage  and  aflaffination,are  calculated  to  fill  men  with  alarm  and 
terror,  and  to  drive  them  to  fly,  not  through  guilt,  but  horror  ?  By 
your  murders  you  drive  them  away ;  and  then,  pronouncing  them 

emigrants. 
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emigrants,  confifcatc  their  cftates!  And  this  is  called  the  fecurity 
of  property.' 

That  this  is  not  an  ideal  pi&ure  of  the  ftate  of  property  in 
France,  the  author  afterwards  endeavours  to  confirm  by  a  va- 
riety of  obfervations,  which,  though  perhaps  fometimes  height- 
ened in  the  colouring,  appear  to  have  unqueftionable  foundation 
in  tad  and  experience.  Of  the  pair,  the  prefent,  and  the  pror 
bable  future  ftate,  of  that  miferable  country,  iVIr.  Young  deiir 
vers  his  opinion  in  the  fubfequent  terms  : 

*  The  old  government  of  France,  with  all  its  faults  was  cer- 
tainly the  beft  enjryed  by  any  confidcrable  country  in  Europe, 
England  alone  excepted ;  but  there  were  many  faults  in  it  which 
every  clafs  of  the  people  wiihed  to  remedy.  This  natural  and 
laudable  wiih  made  democrats  in  every  order,  amongft  the  pof- 
feflbrs  of  property,  as  well  as  among  thofe  who  had  none.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  France  pofle/led  a  very  fiouv 
riining  commerce,  the  richeA  colonies  in  the  world,  the  greateft 
currency  of  folid  money  in  Europe  ;  her  agriculture  was  improv- 
ing, and  her  people,  though  from  too  great  population  much  too 
numerous  for  the  higheft  degrees  of  national  profpenty,  yet  were 
more  at  their  cafe  than  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe;  the 
government  was  regular  and  mild;  and,  what  was  of  as  much  con- 
sequence as  all  the  reft,  her  benignant  fo  vercigti,  with  a  patrioiiiin 
unequalled,  was  really  wiiling  to  improve,  by  any  reafonablp 
me^ns,  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  All  thefe  circumllances, 
if  compared  with  England,  would  not  make  the  proper  imprellion. 
They  we  to  be  compared  alone  wiih  what  has  fince  enfucd;  and 
her  preient  ftate  may  thus,  with  truth,  be  correctly  defcribed.— r« 
fitr  government  an  anarchy,  that  values  neither  life  nor  property. 
Her  agriculture  fail  finking>  her  farmers  the  Haves  of  all,  and  hep 
people  ftarving.  Her  manufactures  annihilated,  her  commerce  de- 
stroyed, and  her  colonies  abfolutely  ruined.  Her  gold  and  filver 
difappeared,  and  her  currency  paper  fo  depreciated,  by  its  enor<- 
mous  amount  of  3000  millions  befideo  incredible  forgeries,  that  it 
^advances,  with  rapid  ftrides,  to*the  entire  ftagnation  of  every  fpev 
cics  of  induftry  and  circulation.  Her  national  revenue  diminilhci 
Kfclte-fourths.  Her  cities  fcenes  of  revolt,  of  maftacre  and  llarva- 
tion,  and  her  provinevs  plundered  by  gangs  of  banditti.  Her  fu». 
ture  profpect  of  peace  and  fettlement,  depending  on  a  confli- 
tu:i.  n  tl.at  is  to  be  formed  by  a  convention  of  rabble,  and  fane*, 
tioned  by  the  fans  culottes  of  the  kennel.  Jt  is  not  a  few  in- 
fulated  crimes  on  fume  undeferving  men  ;  it  is  a  feries  of  hor- 
rid p to uri prion,  fpreading  far  and  near,  pervading  every  quar- 
of  the  kingdom;  it  is  tlic  annihilation  of  right  of  property  ; 
it  is  the  deltru&ion  of  the  poflefiors  of  more  than  half  Fi 
is  the  legiflation  of  wolves  that  govern  only  in  deftruction  :  and  all 
tli.I'c  manacres,   and  plundering*  and  burning*,  an4  horrors  of 
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every  denomination,  are  fo  far  from  being  neceflary  for  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  liberty,  that  they  have  moft  effe&ually  deltroyed  it. 
In  one  word,  France  is  at  prefent  absolutely  without  goverment  ; 
anarchy  reigns,  the  poignard  and  the  pike  of  the  mob  give  the  law 
to  all  that  once  formed  the  higher  daffes,  and  to  all  that  at 
prefent  mocks  with  the  (hew  of  legislation.  The  mob  of  Paris 
have  been  long  in  the  a&ual  poftVffion  of  unrivalled  power  ;  they 
will  never  freely  relinquilh  it  :  if  the  convention  prefumes  to  be 
free,  it  will  be  mafTacr-'d;  and,  after  a  circle  of  new  horrors,  will 
fink  (fhould  foreign  aid  fail)  into  the  defpotifm  of  triumvirs  and 
dictators :  the  change  will  be  from  a  Bourbon  to  a  buicher !' 

Our  author,  after  exhibiting,  with  a  mixture  of  judicious  re- 
marks and  ftrong  indignation,  the  miferable  ftate  of  France  at 
the  prefent  conjuncture,  enters  upon  an  enquiry  into  thecaufes 
by  which  it  has  been  reduced  to  fuch  wretchednefs.  Thofe  he 
afcribes  to  three  predominant  features  in  the  new  political  fyf- 
tem  of  that  people,  viz.  perfonal  reprefentation,  the  rights  of 
man,  and  equality. 

Mr.  Young  is  of  opinion,  that  if  there  is  any  circumftance 
to  which  all  the  horrors  that  have  palled  in  France  may  be  more 
properly  afcribed  than  to  any  other,  it  is  the  double  reprefenta- 
tion given  to  the  tier  etat  by  Mr.  Neckar,  directly  contrary  to 
every  refpe&able  authority.  He  obferves  that  the  preponderancy 
of  the  people  within  the  walls,  united  with  the  fpirit  of  revolt 
without,  was  manifeft  in  a  moment ;  the  court  divided,  the  king 
was  conscientious  and  honeft  ;  and  thefe  were  circumftances  not 
adapted  to  the  critical  exigency  of  the  times.  The  refuit  was, 
that  the  mob  triumphed,  and  anarchy  immediately  commenced. 
*  If  a  tree,  fays  Mr.  Young,  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  we  may 
freely  afferr,  that  perfonal  reprefentation,  which  gives  to  the 
loweft  of  the  people  a  direct  influence  in  the  government,  muft 
lead,  in  a  great  empire  and  a  great  capital,  to  abfolute  anarchy, 
fuch  as  has  ruined  France.' 

The  next  pillar  of  the  French  fyftem,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, is  the  rights  of  man,  whicn  have  proved,  at  tnis  eventful 
period,  as  vifionary  and  mifchievous  as  perfonal  reprefentation. 
He  obferves  that  the  conftitution  was  built  on  a  declaration  of 
thofe  rights ;  and  as  if  every  paragraph  of  the  code  had  been 
formed  only  to  be  broken,  practice  has  torn  the  whole  into  frit- 
ters, and  trampled  it  underfoot,  with  a  contempt  it  never  expe- 
rienced in  any  other  country.  In  fpeaking  of  the  horrid  fcenes 
that  have  been  the  confequence  of  fuch  doctrine,  Mr.  Young 
launches  into  a  ftrain  of  invective  againfi  the  author  of  thofe 
principles,  whom,  in  the  warmth  of  indignation,  he  denominates 
by  an  empbatical  epithet. 

*   When  (favs  he)  that  prince  of  incendiaries,  reviewing  a  train 

of 
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of  his  proje&s,  aflti,  w.th  an  air  of  triumph,  after  each — would 
not  this  be  a  good  thing?  This  furely  would  be  a  good  tMi 
In  like  mainer.  take  the  French  declaration  of  the  Rights  c 
and  there  is  hardly  an  article  to  be  found,  to  which  tne  fame  wri- 
ter and  an  hundred  others,  would  not  annex  the  fame  qucftion — 
is  not  this  good?  can  you  deny  this? — But  concentrating  the  rays 
of  right  in  o  one  focus  and  giving  it  in  a  declaration  to  tiie  people 
as  the  iraprefcriptible  right  of  man — :he  right  of  refinance  a 
oppreliion  became  the  power  to  epprefs;  the  right  to  lib;-rtv  cram- 
med every 5>rilon  on  fufpicion ;  the  right  to  fecurity  fixed  it  at  the 
point  or  the  pike  ;  the  right  to  property  was  the  fignal  of  plunder  ; 
and  the  right  to  life  became  tne  power  to  cut  throats.  Are  thefe 
good  things? — If  declarations  ('fright  and  governments  founded 
on  them,  are  really  good,  the  rcfult  muit  be  good  a'fo.  But  thefc 
are  the  pood  things  in  practice,  that  flow  in  a  (fired  line  from  the 
good  things  of  French  theory ' 

As  to  equality,  the  laft  Support  of  the  French  fyftem,  our  au- 
thor iu  arks  that  it  is  too  farcical  and  ridiculous  to  me- 
rit a  (eriouc  observation ;  and  on  this  Subject  we  meet  with  aa 
indignant  apoftrophe  againft  another  notorious  character. 

•  Such  doiftrine  (fays  our  author)  is  worthy  only  of  monfleur 
Egdne!  who  has  wafted  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
in  order  to  Hand  on  record  the  hrit  fool  in  Europe,  and  to  give  the 
be'ter  part  of  his  countrvmeo  occafion  to  call  that  a.Tumption  great 
impudence;  ior  h"  who  was  below  all,  could  be  equal  to  none. 
A  genius  who  facrificed  the  firit  property  of  any  Subject  in  Europe, 
and  the  name  of  Bourbon,  to  become  the  fabject  of  debate  in  an  af- 
fembly  if  taylors,  itay-makers,  barbers,  and  butchers,  whether  he 
fhould  not  be  banilhed  from  that  country  which  he  had  difgraced 
by  his  crio 

The  fubfequent  part  of  the  pampnlet  relates  entirely  to  the 
conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  means  fo  much  infiftcd 
upon,  of  re'.Joring  what  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  its  original  pu- 
rity. Mr.  Young  differs  fo  widely  in  his  Sentiments  fromthofe 
who  argue  for  a  reform,  as  to  exprefs  an  opinion,  that  to  alter 
the  prelent  mode  of  reprefentation,  would  not  only  be  inexpe- 
dient, b  :t  of  dangerous  confequence;  or  if  not  pernicious,  at 
lealr  productive  of  no  advantage  to  the  nation.  In  the  pro/c- 
cution  of  this  interesting  Subject  there  occur  many  Shrewd  ob- 
fcrvations,  undoubtedly  wortny  of  attention,  and  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  difplay  a  i  of  Sentiment,  difcover 

an  understanding  abundantly  confident  in  the  iuitneft  of  its 
own  operations.  This  author,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
has  long  unce  learned  the  danger  ol  adopting  innovations 
from  theory j  and  it  is  no  ponder  if  lie  Ihould  bo  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  in  fuch  an  opinion,  by  a  view  of  the  horrid  anarchy  ex- 
perienced in  France,  where  the  happinefs  of  the  nation  has  been 
facriflced  to  a  vifionary  fyftem  of  government,  flattering  in  the 
beginning,  but,  in  the  <i\\i\,  deftruclive  of  liberty. 

A  Scbizzo  on  the  Gen'/us  of  Man :  in  which,  among  various 
Subjetts,  the  Afcrit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barker ,  the  celebrated 
young-  Painter  of  Bath,  is  particularly  conjidcrcd,  and  his 
Pidura  reviewed.  By  the  Author  of  an  Excurjion  front 
Paris  to  Fontainbleau.  For  the  Benefit  of  the  Bath  Cafualiy 
Hofpilal.     Svo.     6s.  Boards.     Robinfons.     1 793- 

A  Schlzzo  indeed!  The  author  might  as  well  have  plural- 
•**  ifed  his  title,  and  given  us  Sketches ;  nay,  if  he  had  add- 
ed— of  men  and  things,  the  defcription  would  not  have  been 
incorrect  :  for  fuch  a  multifarious  bundle  of  abftracl:  fpecula- 
tions  and  light  conceits,  of  ancient  hiftory  and  modern  anec- 
dote, of  the  pathetic  and  the  humorous,  roufic,  painting, 
poetry,  and  politics,  we  have  feldom  witnefTed.  This  adven- 
turous knight,  having  mounted  his  charger,  fets  off  in  a  grave 
and  edifying  pace  concerning  the  extent  and  profundity  of  the 
luiman  intellect :  but  he  foon  pricks  his  fteed  into  a  gallop, 
and  away  they  go,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  acrofs  the  country, 
.over  the  turnpike  road,  through  bye  lanes,  now  on  a  lofty 
clown  affording  a  clear  profpecl:  of  the  furrounding  country, 
now  fcampering  through  a  valley  or  a  foreft,  in  fome  embar- 
raffment  and  obfeurity.  In  this  defultory  ramble  the  reader  is 
'carried  through  a  prodigious  tract  of  country  ;  and,  if  he  can 
keep  his  brain  tolerably  Heady  to  the  main  object  during  the 
rapidity  of  his  flight,  and  the  variety  of  fcenes  prefented  to  his 
attention,  will  certainly  receive  confiderable  amufement,  and 
probably  fome  inft.ruCt.ion. — Or,  fuppofe  we  treat  the  reader 
■with  another  fiiniie,  illuftxative  of  our  author's  character,  and 
very  much  in  his  own  ft  vie.  In  truth,  then,  he  reminds  us 
of  a  certain  domeflic  animal,  which  having  for  feveral  mi- 
nutes exhibited  fymptoms  of  gravity  and  deep  reflexion,  fud- 
<lenly  ,u-\vard  into  a  thoufand  antics,  and  furprifes  us 

-by  its  volatility,  as  much  as  it  had  charmed  us  with  its  im- 
portance. Thus  *  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere/ 
rambles  our  author  through  an  octavo  volume  of  no  fmall  di- 
menfions  ;  in  which  he  fcruples  not  occafionaily  to  tweak 
Mr.  Pope  by  the  nofe,  kick  the  (bins  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  trip 
the  heels  of  artifts  on  the  ground  of  their  own  profeflion.  He 
has  opinions  of  his  own  upon  all  fubjects;  and  he  maintains 
nve  Hi  tic  co ft. 
It  isimpolhble  to  prefent  an  adequate  idea  of  a  production 
which  comprehends  fuch   a  diverlity   of  fubjects.     As  well 

6  might; 
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„tvc  attempt  to  exemplify  the  contents  of  a  di&ionary  by 
ling  the  definition  of  a  word  or  two.     In  refpe&of  corn- 
on,  this  is  a  moil  curious  performance:  for  at  lead  one 
of  the  work  con  fills  of  notes ;  to  which  is  annexed  a  com- 
it  portion  of  fub-nctcs :  thefe  are  fo  numerous,  that  forne- 
times  there  are  but  two  lines  of  text  for  forty  fucceflive  pages; 
and  all  the  reft  is  bv  -way  of  reference :   fo  that  whilft  the  rca-' 
der  is  gravely  walking  along  the  high  road  of  narrative  or  fpe- 
culation,  he  is  fuddenly  precipitated  by  an   afterifk  half  way 
down  the  page ;  where,  having  waded  midway  for  a  confider- 
able  extent,  he  receives  immediate  notice  from  a  dagger  todef- 
cend  Hill  deeper  into  the  mine  of  annotation  :  by  which  time 
he  has  probably  forgotten 'the  original  fubjedl,  and  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  grope  his  way  up  again  to  that  part  of  the  furface 
from  which  he  defcended. 

'  Facilis  defcenfus  Avemi, 
Sed  revocare  gradum  !' 

If,  therefore,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  pun  on  fo 
grave  a  fubjcc"l,  whatever  maybe  the  degree  of  fane  derived 
Irom  this  produ&icn,  Mr.  Harrington  may  affure  himfelf  of 
being  as  noted  a  writer  as  any  in  the  regions  of  literature  :  and 
Ihould  the  work  proceed  to-  a  fecond  edition,  we  advife  him 
either  to  incorporate  his  notes  with  the  text,  or  by  way  of  va- 
riety, to  make  them  change  places :  the  former  generally  con- 
taining as  much  information  and  entertainment  as  the  latter. 

gefm  from  which  this  vail  ramification  originated  is  a 
young  painter  named  Thomas  Barker;  who,  according  to  our 
author,  zuas  born  with  a  genius  for  his  art,  and  attained  at  a 
very  early  age  fuch  excellencies  in  it  as  diltinguifh  the  raoft 
capital art  ills  of  all  antiquity,  or  modern  periods.  This  ex- 
traordinary youth  was  born  at  Pontypool,  in  the  year  1767, 
and  thence  was  tranfplanted  to  Bath  ;  where,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Spackman,  a  refpect- 
able  coachmalter  of  that  ciry,  who,  perceiving  in  him  marks 
of  uncommon  genius,  relieved  him  from  a  Hate  of  indigence, 
and  behaved  with  fingular  generofity  to  his  father.  lie  con- 
tinued under  this  person's  protection  for  eight  u- 

■  The  firft  four  years  he  was  with  Mr.  Spackman,  he  mod  di- 
ligently applied  himfelf  to  drawing,  and  copying  the  works  of 
the  principal  hndfeapc-painters «f  the  Italian  a;.d  Flcmifh  Ithools, 
many  of  which  are  fo  admirably  fmifhed,  both  in  ttte  drawing  and 
colouring,  as  to  deceive  very  able  connoiflVurs.  Frcm  this  time 
he  threw  afidc  the  fervile  trammels  of  the  a  pyitl,  and  launched 
forth  in  the  more  noble  and  animated  line  of  painting  landfcapes 
and  figures  from  nature;  in  which  he  ccit  linly  has  iuccccdcd  eqoal 

to 
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to  any  painter  who  has  ever  attempted  the  rural  fcenes  of  Englifh 
nature.  The  fame  unbounded  genius  has  attended  him  in  many 
portraits  and  hiftorical  fubje&s. 

*  When  this  extraordinary  young  man  had  finiflied  many  pic- 
tures, and  thofe  pronounced  by  feveral  good  judges  to  be  matuie 
enough  to  be  (hewn  as  a  public  exhibition  of  the  young  man's  ge- 
nius, Mr.  Spackman  built  an  exhibition  room  to  receive  his  pic- 
tures, and  opened  it  far  public  infpedlion  in  the  fpring  of  1790. 
How  far  the  public  have  been  fatisfied  will  appear  by  the  general 
furprize  and  pleafure  expreffed  in  all  companies,  and  the  high 
encomiums  paffed  by  the  lirft  connoiffeurs.' 

A  very  large  and  fcientific  account  is  given  of  this  young 
man's  principal  labours,  all  which  were  executed  between  the 
ages  of  fixteen,  and  twenty  one  ! 

'  When  a  gentleman,  fays  the  author,  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
a  man  of  unqueftionable  tafle  and  judgment,  who  has  more  than 
once  viewed  the  firlt  collections  of  pictures  in  Europe,  went  to 
fee  this  collection,  he  did  not  know  they  were  painted  by  this  very 
young  man,  or  that  they  were  painted  by  the  hand  of  one  matter 
only  ;  but  foon  after  examining  feveral  of  the  pieces,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  thefe  are  not  copies,  but  I  fee  in  thenv  the  ityle  of  many  of 
the  great  maners."  His  aflonifhmerit  was  great  indeed,  when  he 
was  informed  who  they  were  done  by  ;  he  did  not  fcruple  to  declare 
the  young  man  was  of  the  full-rate  genius,  and  truly  wonderful 
at  fo  early  an  age.  His  llyle  is  fo  fine,  bold,  and  various  ;  his 
defign  fo  correct  ;  and  nature  (which  is  his  model)  foclofely  imi- 
tated, that  in  his  pictures  the  great  mailers  of  antiquity  appear 
revivified  to  paint  again.  If  this  language  fhould  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  hyperbole,  it  is  only  in  the  femblance  of  words,  with 
which  truth  and  falfehood  may  be  equally  adorned.  The  firft 
connoiffeurs  in  England,  and  fome  of  other  countries,  have  pro- 
Bounced  in  their  favour  ;  and  the  multitude,  who  are  at  laft  al- 
ways found  to  judge  rightly,  tefiify  his  merit  by  bellowing  upon 
his  pictures  the  ivarmej?  approbation',  but  the  moll  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  merit,  is  the  large  fums  of  money  that  have  been 
given  for  them.' 

This  is  indeed  the  ivcighticfl  and  moji  fuhjlantial  demonftra- 
tion,  of  their  excellence.  The  encomiums  of  confummate 
judges,  and  the  deception  praelifecl  on  fome  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion are  fulliciently  flattering  ;  but  furely,  the  molt  folia'  proof 
arifes  from  the  real  value  let  on  them  by  connoiffeurs  and  pur- 
chafers. 

1  TV  intrinfic  worth  of  any  thing 

Is  juil  as  much  as  it  will  bring.'     Says  Kudibras. 

When 
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When  we  read  of  three,  four,  nay  five  hundred  guineas  of- 
fered for  one  picture  (executed  between  the  ages  of  feventcen 
and  twenty)  by  real  judges,  the  excellence  of  the  performance, 
and  the  merit  of  the  artiit,  mull  be  equally  unquestionable.  Hut 
amonglt  the  large  number  of  original  paintings  by  this  youth, 
the  Woodman  from  Cowper's  Talk  is  ltatcd  to  be  the  mailer- 
piece  ;  and  of  this,  our  readers  in  the  metropolis  may  be  com- 
Sis  it  was,  and  we  believe  (till  is,  exhibited  by 
lr.  Macklin  in  his  Poet's  Gallery. — That  gentleman  gave  five 
hundred  guineas  for  it,  and  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for 
a  thou  fa  ml. 

We  muA;nor,  however,  imitate  our  author  in  his  luxuriant 
defcription  of  this  aflonifhing  youth  and  his  performances. 
Suffice  it  to  lay,  that  the  motive  of  this  publication  was  a  truly 
difinterefted  delire  to  extend  the  fame  of  the  young  artift  (for 
Mr.  Harrington  never  even  faw  him  !)  by  a  profufe  account 
of  his  principal  paintings,  and  to  defend  him  from  the  cenfure 
of  thofe  pfeudo«-critics,  who  will  allow  no  merit  to  any  pic- 
ture, that  was  not  painted  a  great  way  off,  and  a  great  while 
ago.  The  motive,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  purpofe,  is  humane 
and  noble,  and  inclines  us  to  regard  with  mercy  his  eccen- 
tricities, his  inequalities,  and  his  errors.  Under  all  thefe  we 
difcover  a  warm  heart,  and  an  honefl  mind ;  an  ardent  fenfibi- 
lity,  and  a  vigorous  expreflion.  In  many  paiTages  he  reminds 
us  of  Sterne  ;  of  whofe  tendernefs  in  the  hiltory  of  the  poor 
old  man  ufually  called  Tom.  Thumbs  and  in  the  philosophical 
account  of  the  afs,  he  fcems  to  have  imbibed  no  fmall  portion. 
15ut  anecdote  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  appofitc  quotations 
from  all  forts  of  authors,  and  digrefiiens  to  every  fubjett  that 
is  within  the  writer's  kcny  form  the  charattcriliic  of  this  per- 
formance. We  could  find  fomething  to  cenfure,  but  much 
more  to  commend.  It  is  difficult  to  open  a  page  without  reap- 
ing at  leafk  amufement :  and  we  freely  confefs  that  we  have 
encountered  many  a  paiTagc  tkat  has  hifenfibly  drawn  the  tear 
down  our  furrowed  cheeks,  and  many  a  pleafant  con- 
ceit that  has  fliaken  our  grey  locks  with  laughter.  Let  him 
therefore  enjoy  his  anti-Johnfonlc  maxim,  that  genius  for  a  par- 
ticular art  is  born  with  itsjjofieilbr,  and  inlitt  that  painting  is 
fuperior  to  poetry,. let  Mr.  Well,  JNIr.  Webb,  and  Dr.  Parr 
fall  alternately  under  his  lively  lafhes,  and  even  Lavater  not 
cfeape  from  his  enthufiafm  ;  the  benevolence  of  his  intention 
has,  in  fomc  meafure,  fhielded  him  from  that  caftigation  which 
would  have  been  his  portion,  if  we  had  not  recollected  that  a 
multitude  of  fins  are  palliated  by  charity. 

Tbr 
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The  Reveries  of  Solitude :  confijling  of  Effays  in  Profit  a  nevJ 
TranflaUon  of  the  Afufcipula,  and  original  Pieces  in  Verfe. 
By  the  Editor  of  Columella^  Eugenius^  13  c.  Sve.  $s.  Boards. 
Robinfons.     1 793. 

"tX7"E  have  had  occafion  repeatedly  to  examine  the  produc- 
*"  tions  of  this  author,  and  always  find  them  calculated 
to  promote  the  purpofes  either  of  moral  inftru£lion  or  elegant 
and  ingenious  amufement.  To  the  lift  of  former  publications 
he  now  adds  a  number  of  mifcellaneous  efiays ;  among  the 
firft  of  which  we  meet  with  reflections  on  fome  of  the  chief 
political  fubjedts  lately  fo  much  agitated  in  the  nation.  The 
following  Eflay,  on  Officious  Demagogues,  may  ferve  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  both  of  his  principles  and  obfervations. 

'  Towards  the  end  of  laft  autumn,  I  fpent  a  month  with  an  old 
acquaintance  in  the  country  :  he  is  the  clergyman  of  a  large  vil- 
lage, in  a  fequeftered  valley,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fubftantial  far- 
mers, and  the  cottagers  employed  by  them  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms.  As  I  am  an  early  rifer*  I  was  highly  gratified  to 
obferve  with  what  cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity  they  all  went  out  in 
the  morning  to  their  refpeftiVe  employments :  the  plowman  whitt- 
ling after  his  team  ;  the  woodman  with  his  bill-hook,  followed 
by  his  faithful  cur  ;  the  milk-maid  finging  beneath  her  cow  ;  and 
the  fober  farmer  fuperintenciing  the  whole  :  and  on  a  Sunday  at- 
tending the  public  worfhip,  as  their  anceitors  had  done  before 
them  ;  and  refpe&fully  bowing  to  their  reftor  as  he  patted  by 
them,  entirely  fatisfied  with  the  plain  doctrine  with  which  he 
fupplied  them.  And  fuch  is  the  cafe,  I  am  perfuaded,  in  many 
of  the  lefs-frequented  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  luxury,  and 
the  examples  of  the  wealthy  and  extravagant,  have  not  yet  ex- 
tended their  baneful  influence. 

*  Woe  betide  thofe  officious  patriots,  then,  who,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  improving  the  condition?  of  thefe  contented,  inoffenfive 
mortals,  fhall  attempt  to  rob  them  of  their  prefent  fliare  of  fe- 
licity ! 

•  But,  alas !  as  we  rode  over  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  a  large 
clothing  town,  at  about  five  miles  diftance,  we  here  found  the 
public-houfe,  where  we  put  up  our  horfes,  filled  with  a  mob  of 
ragged  wretches,  belonging  to  the  different  branches  of  the  trade, 
drinking  pots  of  ale,  and  liftcning  to  a  feditious  newlpaper, 
(which,  I  found,  was  fent  down  gratis  every  week)  tending  to 
perfuade.  them,  *'  that  the  nation  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  that 
trade  was  languifhing  under  the  burthen  of  our  taxes ;  and,  from 
the  defe&sin  our  conftitulion,  and  the  bad  management  of  public 
affairs,  there  were  no  hopes,  without  fome  great  change,  of  bet- 
ter times." 

*  I  afked 
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«  T  a3c:J  a  clothier,  with  whom  my  friend  was  acquainted, 
why  thofe  poor  people  appeared  fo  wretched  ?  and  whrthcr  their 
trade  was  really  on  the  decline? — ft  was«never  more  flourishing, 
faid  he:  and  thofe  fellows  might  live  as  happily  as  any  prople  ia 
the  kingdom,  bu&  every  Monday  morning  they  fpend  half  their 
week's  wages,  which  they  receive  on  Saturday  night,  in  an  ale- 
houfe,  regardlefs  of  the  remonftrances  of  their  wives,  and  the 
cries  of  their  children;  and  then  complain  of  the  taxes,  and  lillen 
t5  any  one  who  would  perfuade  them  that  the  fault  is  in  the  <cu- 
Jlitution,  or  in  the  public  adminiltration,  inilead  of  their  own  idle- 
ness and  extravagance. 

■  There  have  been  few  governments  fo  corrupt  or  oppreflive,  in 
uhich  afiy  great  change  Or  revolution  has  been  attempted,  with- 
out producing  more  evils  than  it  was  intended  to  remove.  It  is  a 
well-known  fadl,  in  the  Roman  hiilory,  that  mere  blood  was  fpilt 
in  four  mantbs,  amidll  the  commotions  which  fucceeded  the  death 
of  Nero,  than  had  been  fhed  in  the  fourteen  years  even  of  that 
molt  cruel  and  bloody  reign.  A  fac"l  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe 
efficious  demagogues,  who  are  daily  difquieting  the  minds 'of  the 
people,  and  by  indecent  reflections  on  the  moil  refpeclable  charac- 
ters, and  inflammatory  reprefentations  of  the  (unavoidable)  im- 
perfections in  all  homan  inflitutions,  exciting  tnera  to  riots  and 
infurrecYions  ! 

•  Thus  it  was  in  the  lad  century.  Although  from  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Vllth  to  that  of  Charles  the  111,  many  encroachments 
had  been  made  on  the  freedom  'of  our  conllitution,  yet  thefe  were 
now  given  up  to  the  firm  remonftrances  of  lb  me  virtuous  members 
of  the  long  parliament.  But,  by  the  intrigues  of  fome  ojficitws 
or  difappointed  patriots,  the  people,  who  were  in  general  ricn  and 
happy,  were  yet  drawn  in  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  in  order  to 
redrefs  grievances,  which,  though  they  heard  of,  the/  neither 
faw,   felt,  nor  under  flood.     But 

"  Hard  words,  jealotifies,  and  fears, 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears;"     Hud. 

and  the  conteft  was  long  and  bloody,  and  ruinous  to  all  parties. 

*  In  our  prefent  profperous  fituation,  lime  ingenious  gentle- 
man, who  has  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  lofe,  fits  down  in  hi» 
(ludy,  (his  garret  perhaps)  and  from  vilionary  ideas  of  abfolute 
perfection,  forms  a  fydem  of  government,  fuch  as  never  really  ex- 
illcd  :  which,  without  any  regard  to  the  peace  or  happinefs  of 
the  prefent  generation,  but  from  -a  tender  regard  to  pojierity  for- 
footh,  iome  difcontented  flatefman  or  en;hulia!tic  patriot*  would 
endeavour  to  obtrude  upon  their  fellow-iitizens  bydevallation  and 
daughter  ;  and,  under  a  fhew  of  liberty,  deprive  thou'fands  of 
their  property ;  and,  inllcad  of  reforming,  deftroy  the  conllitution. 
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diffolve  the  bonds  which  unite  fociety,  and  introduce  univerfal 
anarchy  and  licentioufnefs. 

*  Such  patriots,  though  their  imentions  may  be  good,  are  like 
anxious  mothers,  who,  by  officioufly  giving  their  children  phyfic 
when  they  do  not  want  it,  debilitate  their  conrtitutions,  and  often 
bring  them  into  a  confumption.  Such.  Jtate-quacks,  as  they  are 
properly  called,  with  the  molt  pompous  and  (Uttering  profeilions, 
frequently  kill,   but  feldom  cure,   their  deluded  patients. 

«  If  our  constitution  is  a  little  out  of  Order,  and  labours  under 
any  chronical  complaint,  let  us  not  endeavour  to  precipitate  a  cure 
by  bleeding  and  purging,  or  any  violent  methods  ;  but  let  nature, 
nifilted  by  gentle  alteratives,  do  her  own  work.  In  James  the 
lid's  time,  fays  the  good  lord  Lytdeton,  "  A  revolution  became 
necejj'ary  ;  and  that  necefhty  produced  one."  As  no  fuch  necef- 
iity  however  now  exifbj  let  us  not  be  trying  experiments:  nor 
cjuit  a  tolerable  lhare  of  fubitantial  felicity  under  our  prefent  cori- 
fliuition,  for  a  phantom  of  perfection,  which  will  for  ever  frus- 
trate our  expectations. ' 

The  fubje£ts  immediately  fucceeding  are  of  various  kinds, 
as  will  appear  from  the  titles  which  diilinguifh  them,  viz.  On 
our  Treatment  of  Servants ;  Epiitle  of  Seneca  on  that  fubjeel:, 
tranflated  ;  rompilius  and  Pufillus,  a  contrail ;  Pride  and  Va- 
nity, their  dill  in  ft  ion  •,  on  Temperance ;  on  die  gradual  Ap- 
proach of  Old  Age  :  Facetious  Remarks  of  Seneca  on  that  fub- 
jeel:;  on  Singularity  of  Manners;  Aurora,  or  the  Appari- 
tion ;  the  Grand  Proceflion ;  on  the  Moral  Characters  of 
Theophraftus  •,  of  Diftruft,  or  a  Sufpicicus  Temper ;  of  Un- 
pleafant  Manners,  or  Troublefome  Fellows;  Metro-Mania, 
or  a  Rage  for  Rhyming. — The  tranflations  wiiich  occur  are 
well  executed  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved  of  the  original  EiTayp, 
that  they  difcover  a  iimd  of  good  fenfe,  combined  with  a  vein 
'cf  innocent  and  unafFe£led  pleafantry. 

The  poetical  pieces  contained  in  this  volume  are  likewife 
miscellaneous,  aud,  in  their  general  characleriflics,  bear  a 
great  affinity  to  what  has  been  remarked  of  the  Eflays.  Tlie 
verfion  of  the  Mufcipuia  affords  a  proof  that  the  piefent  au- 
thor is  no  lefs  animated  in  his  poetical,  than  faithful  in  his 
profe  translations.  Of  his  original  productions  in  poetry  we 
{hall,  for  the  amufement  of  our  readers,  lay  before  them  that 
which  is  entitled,  Choole  for  Yourfelfl 

«  Whate'er  philofophers  may  chatter  ; 
Who  know  bat  little  of  the  matter  ; 
The  greateit  comforts  of  our  fife, 
Are  a  good  horfe — and  a  good  wife  ; 
One  for  domellic  confolation, 
And  one  for  health  aud  recreation. 

Be 
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£e  cautious  then,  but  not  too  nice; 
Nor  liften  to  each  fool's  advice  : 
Nor,  guided  by  the  public  voice, 
But  your  own  reafon,  make  your  choice. 

*  My  horfe  was  old  and  broken-winded, 
Yet  this  myfelf  I  hardly  minded ; 

But  by  my  neighbours  I  was  told, 
That  when  a  horfe  grows  ft  Hand  old, 
If  urg'd  to  fpeed — 'tis  ten  to  one 
He  trips  and  throws  his  rider  down. 

'  I  liflen'd  then  to  their  advice, 
And  bought  a  colt — at  no  fmall  price; 
A  itately  fteed,  that  on  the  road 
Would  proudly  prance  beneath  his  load* 
But  this  Bucephalus,  again, 
Put  my  young  family  in  pain  ; 
Who  cordially  exprelVd  their  fears, 
That  I,  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
Regardlefs  of  my  own  dear  neck, 
Should  undertake  a  colt  to  break. 
You  are  too  wife,  dear  fir,  1  know 
To  hazard  thus  your  life  for  (how  ; 
Rifls  then  no  fubjecl  for  remoife, 
But  part  with  this  unruly  horle  ! 

*  I  next  a  pony  would  have  boHghr, 
An  ufeful  fcrub:  but  here  'twas  thought 
(Such  is  my  fon's  and  daughter's  pride) 
It  was  too  mean  for  me  to  ride. 

Dear  fir  !  faid  they,  k  is  not  fit 
For  you  to  mount  this  paltry  tit: 
It  were  as  well  almoft,  alas ! 
To  ride,  like  Balaam,  on  an  afs. 

'  Again,  to  various  fyftems  yielding, 
1  bought  a  ftrong,  flout,  (tumping  gelding  i 
Allured  he'd  neither  trip  nor  llart ; 
Would  carry  me — or  draw  a  cart. 
But  vain  were  all  my  irkfome  labours, 
This  clumfy  bealt  quhc Jboc&'d  my  neighbours  ; 
Who  fttll  would  have  mo,  as  bjfore, 
At  buying,  try  my  hand  once  more. 

'  One  oiler 'd  me  a  pretty  mare, 
Juft  bought,  he  faid,  at  Biiilol  fair; 
And  then  my  landlord  at  the  Bell 
Had  a  young  galloway  to  fell  : 
He'd  travel  fifty  miles  a-day — 
44  But  try  him,   fir,   before  you  pay." 
R.N.  An.  (V1J.)   March  1793.  X  He 
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He  would  not  willingly  have  fold  himr 
But  fomebody,  he  faid,  had  told  him, 
How  much,  forfooth,  I  was  diftrefs'd  ! 
And  earneftly  the  matter  prefs'd: 
So,  willing  to  do  me  a.  favour, 
He  wiih'd,  he  faid,   that  I  might  have  her. 
"  Well,  landlord,  you're  an  honejl  man, 
I'll  pleafe  my  neighbours  if  I  can  ; 
I'm  not  a  judge,  you  know,  myfelf, 
I'll  truft  to  you — here  take  the  pelf — " 
The  purchafe  made,  I  now  grew  wife- 
Man  John,  faid  J,  how  are  his  eyes  ? 
Oh  !   fir,  not  blind,  you  need  not  fear  it, 
I  mean  not  yet — though  very  near  it. 
Thus  then  on  every  fide  put  io't 
I  vow'd  at  laft,  I'd  walk  on  foot : 
For  'tis  in  vain,  alas  !   I  find, 
To  think  of  pleafmg  all  mankind. 

'  'Tis  thus  in  chufingof  a  horfe; 
In  chufingof  a  wife — 'tis  worfe. 
ITandfome  or  homely  ;  young  or  old  ; 
Chafle  or  unchafte;  a  wit;  a  fcold  ; 
Howe'er  (he  proves,  how  vain  you  labour 
To  pleafe  each  prying,  bufy  neighbour  1 
Then  pleafe  yourfelf ;  or  elfe  for  life 
Give  up  that  ufeful  thing — a  wife.' 

With  regard  to  the  literary  qualifications  of  this  author,  we 
may  jullly  obferve,  that  he  evinces  a  fufceptible  heart,  and  a 
lively  imagination,  joined  to  the  amiable  habits  of  focial  life, 
and  a  tafte  for  moral  fentiment. 

Two  Letters  on  the  Savage  State,  addrefjed  to  the  late  Lord 
Kami.  By  David  Doig>  LL.  D.  F.  S.  S.  A.  Svo.  is. 
6d.   feivcd.     Robinfons.     1792. 

*~pHE  object  of  thefe  Letters  is  to  invalidate  the  opinion  of 
■*-  lord  Kaims,  reflecting  the  univerfality  of  the  favage 
ftate  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world  ;  a  doctrine  which  his 
Jordfhip  has  not  only  affumed  as  true,  but  made  the  bafis  of 
his  philofophy  of  human  nature.  The  author  fets  out  with 
obferving,  that  this  doctrine  may  plead  very  high  antiquity ; 
but  that  the  antiquity  of  an  opinion  is  not  always  an  infallible 
teft  of  its  truth,  or  even  of  its  probability.  He  inftances,  in 
fupport  of  this  remark,  that  many  different  fyftems,  with  re- 
1'pect  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  things,  were  fabricated  by 

the 
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the  undents,  moft  of  them  evidently  not  a  little  chimerical  and 
abfurcL 

'  One  of  the  moft  popular,  fays  he,  and,  of  confequence,  the 
moft  generally  adopted,  was  that  of  Mochus  the  Phoenician,  the 
original  author  of  the  Atomic  Philofophy.  This  motley  fyftem 
was  improved  by  Democritus,  and,  at  length,  carried  on  to  full 
perfection  by  Epicurus,  whom  the  vulgar  have  fet  down  as  the 
author  of  that  hypothefis.  According  to  this  hopeful  fyftem,  man, 
like  his  brother  vegetables,  was  produced  by  his  mother  Earth, 
happily  tempered,  and  duly  impregnated,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
The  Bn^uhi,  or  Savage  State,  i?,  in  my  opinion,  the  genuine  off- 
fpring  of  this  random  Cofmogony.  "  Men,  newly  fprung  from 
the  bofom  of  the  earth,  wandered  about  for  ages,  in  a  favage  for- 
lorn ftate.  They  fallied  out  in  fmall  fcattered  parties,  to  encoun- 
ter their  fellow- brutes,  and  fearch  for  nutritive  herbs  and  fruits, 
in  the  forefts  and  deferts."  Indeed,  my  lord,  if  we  admit  the 
former  part  of  this  hypothefis,  the  latter  will  follow,  by  neceftary 
confequence.  Man  was  a  child  of  the  vegetative  earth  ; — man  was 
of  courfe  an  animal  of  the  favage  herd,  and  continued  to  be  a  fa- 
vage, till  numberlefs  centuries  had  rolled  over  his  head.' 

Dr.  Doig  next  obferves,  that  modern  inveftigators,  who 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  univcrfe,  upon  more  liberal, 
and,  he  hopes,  upon  more  rational  principles,  are  guilty  of  a 
grofs  inconfiftency,  when  they  deny  one  part  of  the  Epicurean 
hypothefis,  and  adopt  the  other. 

'  We  admit,  continues  he,  that  our  firft  progenitors  were  the 
immediate  workmanfhip  of  Heaven  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  affirm, 
that  the  Father  of  the  univerfe  unnaturally  abandoned  his  new- 
formed  infants,  turning  them  abroad  into  an  uncultivated  worlds 
naked,  untutored,  unlhckered  orphans.  My  lord,  I  am  neither  cle;- 
gyman  nor  divine  ;  but,  viewing  this  matter  with  a  philofophie 
eye,  the  procefs  appears  altogether  inadmifiible.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  fuch  an  inhuman  conduct,  give  me  leave  to  call  it, 
h,  in  all  refpetfb,  contrary  to  our  natural  ideas  of  the  divine  be- 
neficence. It  is  certainly  inconfiftent  with  the  fixed  analogy  of 
the  divine  adminiftration,  in  every  other  inftance  that  falls  under 
our  cognizance.' 

In  oppofition  to  the  authority  of  different  ancient  writers, 
for  the  exiflence  of  the  favage  ftate,  the  doctor  appeals  to  the 
opinions  of  others  among  the  ancients,  who  have  thought  more 
favourably,  or,  as  he  exprefics  himfelf,  more  nobly  of  the  hu- 
man fpecics.  On  this  occaHon,  he  quotes  the  following  lines 
from  Ovid,  who,  he  thinks,  fecms  to  haye  copied  from  one  or 
mher  of  thofe  more  orthodox  originals : 

X  2  '  Sanclius 
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'  San£lius  his  animal,  mentifque  capacius  altae 
Decrat  adhuc,  ct  quod  dominari  in  cetera  poffet-- - 
Pronaque  cum  fpeeVnt  nnimalia  cstera  terram, 
Os  homini  fublime  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri 
Juiiit,  et  erectoi  ad  iiJera  tollere  vultus.' 

Our  author,  after  rejecting  the  evidence  of  the  favage  fb.tey 
as  derived  from  the  opinion  of  ancient  writers,  among  whom 
like  wife  advocates,  at  leait  equally  refpectable,  in  favour  of 
the  oppofite  doctrine,  may  be  adduced  ;  proceeds  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  another  principle,  by  means  of  which  fome  have 
attempted  to  account  for  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  the  favage 
ftate, 

'  It  has  been  pretended,  fays  he,  that  fince  the  formation  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  dreadful  convulftons  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened, which  have  fpread  ruin  and  defolation  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Famines,  peitilences,  deluges,  conflagrations,  and 
various  other  di farters,-  have  deftroyed  and  fwept  away  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  human  race.  Inundations  are  reprefented  as 
having  been,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  calamitous  to  mankind,  in  the 
earlieit  periods  of  time  Upon  thefe  difaftrous  occafions,  we  arc 
given  to  underftand,  that  only  a  canaille  of  fhepherds,  peafants, 
and  mountaineers,  by  the  advantage  of  their  elevated  fituation, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  the  general  drevaftation.  Thefe 
untutored  favages  were,  according  to  them,  populi  increment  a  fw 
iuri,  the  feeds  and  hopes  of  future  generations.  By  fuch  dread- 
ful otaftrophes,  fay  they,  all  traces  of  letters,  arts,  fciences,  me- 
chanics, laws,  religion,  and  civil  government,  were  totally  and 
irrecoverably  lort.  It  muil  however,  my  lord,  appear  fomewhat 
fiirprifing,  that  not  one  fmgle  divine  or  philofopher  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  thefe  grievous  calamities.  Were  thefe  difalt- 
tous  events  properly  authenticated,  a  fufpicion  might  indeed  arife, 
that  favagil'm  might  have  been  theconfequence,  in  fome  particu- 
lar corners  of  the  globe  ;  but  that  their  influence  fho^ild  have  been 
univerfally  extended,  fhould  feem  to  be  a  fuppofition  by  no  means 
acrmiffible.  Your  lor.lfhip  will,  I  doubt  not,  agree,  that,  in  all 
probability,  fome  few  adepts  in  fci^nce  and  philofophy  murt,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  have  faved  themielves  from  the  general 
wreck  of  their  fpecies.  Thefe  in  procefs  of  time  murt  have  dif- 
feminated  the  knowledge  of  the  fciences,  and,  with  it.  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  over  the  whole  community  with  which  they 
were  connected.  The  confequence  then  is,  that,  admitting  the 
exiftence  of  thefe  facts,  the  empire  of  the  Savage  State  could  nei- 
ther have  been  univerfal,  nor  of  long  duration.  Could  we  ad- 
mit either  the  piobability  of  the  facts,  or  the  truth  of  the  pofiiion, 
that  no  veftige  of  human  knowledge  furvived  upon  thefe  occafiorts, 
the  effe&s  affigned  by  the  authors  referred  to  might  poilibly  have 

eafued. 
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enfucd.  The  caufe  would  have  been  adequate  to  the  efFefl,  and 
the  conclufion  might,  of  courfe,  be  admitted  without  hefuation. 
But  thecxiftence  of  the  fatt  being  altogether  uncertain,  the  con- 
fequences  mud  Hand  in  the  very  fame  predicament.' 

Dr.  Doig  next  obferves,  that  lord  Kaims,  convinced,  he  be- 
lieves, of  the  futility  of  the  caufes  above  afligned,  as  the  fource 
of  univerfal  favagifm,  has  fele&ed  another  event,  which,  at 
firft  fight,  appears  to  be  more  promifing.  This  it  the  confu- 
fion  oi'  tongues  at  the  building  of  Babylon,  alfigned  by  his 
lordfhip  as  the  caufe  of  the  introduction  of  favngifm.  The 
prefent  author,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  effects  af- 
cribed  to  that  event  were,  by  no  means,  fo  contiderable  as  ge- 
nerally reprefentcd.  His  argument,  relative  to  this  fubject, 
refts  upon  the  following  observations  : 

1  The  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Syrian,  Chal- 
dean, Armenian,  and  the  languages  of  Afa.  Minor,  were  origi- 
nally different  dialefts  of  one  common  tongue.  The  Egyptian 
language,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  now,  in  a  manner  loft; 
yet,  that  it  was  neara-kin  to  tiic  Hebrew  is  evident  hom  fuch 
names  of  deities,  perfons,  offices,  and  places,  as  occur  in  fa. : 
writ,  moil  of  which  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  traced  to:i 
Hebrew  original. 

'  The  languages  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  were  nearly 
allied,  fioce  the  latter  people  were  a  colony  of  the  former,  and* 
the  facred  letters  of  the  one  were  the  vulgar  letters  of  the  other. 
The  original  Ethiopians,  were  Cufhim,  that  is,  a  colony  of  Ch 
deans,  and  confequently  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the  language  of  their 
mother  colony. 

1  The  Greek  is  a  language  compofed  of  heterogeneous  materials. 
It  is  obvioufly  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Egypt' 
Syrian,  Chaldean,  Thracian,  with  a  cor.fiderable  number  ofPcr- 
fian,  and  perhaps  even  Celtic  words  interfperfeci.  I  am  con- 
vinced, by  repeated  experiment?,  that  it  would  not  be  altogether 
impoffible,  even  at  this  day,  to  rcfolve  that  noble  language  into 
its  conftituent  parts  or  elementary  particles,  ard  thence  to  de- 
rive an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  pofnion  in  qneflion. 

'  TheLatin  is  a  language  made  up  of  fuch  difcordant  ingredi 
ents,  that  the  unremitting  labours  and  molt  vigorous  exertions  ot 
poets,  orators,  rhetoricians,  and  grammarians,  have  not  been 
able  entirely  to  poliih  its  native  afperity.  They  have,  indeed, 
violently  comprefled  it  into  the  Greek  model ;  but  its  rugged 
features  are  ftill  prominent,  and  the  marks  of  violence  are  every- 
where perceptible.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Aeolian,  or  rather  Pclai- 
gic  Greek,  Etrufcan,  Ofcan,  Celtic,  &c.  It  abounds  with  i 
brew,  Phoenician,  and  even  old  Perfian  words.  Thcfe  laft  being 
much  lefs  difguifed  than  in  the  Greek,  may  be  every  where  traced, 
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with  no  great  difficulty.  The  cafe  could  not  indeed  be  well  other- 
wife.  The  Pelafgi,  Etrufcans,  Samnites,  Sec.  and  moil  of  the 
other  original  inhabitants  of  Italy,  had  actually  emigrated  from 
the  eafl,  and,  of  confequence,  had  introduced  the  dialects  of  their 
refpective  countries,  fituated  in  thefe  quarters. 

'  The  Celtic,  as  has  been  demonflrated,  by  writers  deeply 
verfed  in  the  Gallic,  Irifh,  Welch,  and  Aimoric  dialects,  bears  a 
yery  near  iefemblance  to  the  eaftern  languages  j  fome  have  ima- 
gined that  they  have  difcovered  Celtic  words  even  in  the  heart  of 
Tartary. 

'  From  this  deduction  I  would  infer,  that  the  confufion  qf 
tongues,  at  the  building  of  the  tower,  was  by  no  means  confider- 
able.  It  confided  only  in  a  difference  of  pronunciation,  accent, 
utterance,  &c.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  (and  that  it  actually  was  fo, 
I  think  appears  probable  from  the  foregoing  detail,)  I  would  beg 
leave  to  infer,  that  the  coniufion  of  tongues  was  a  caufe  not 
powerful  enough  to  have  produced  fuch  an  impoitant  effect  as  the 
univerfal  prevalence  of  the  Savage  Stat.".' 

The  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  remark,  that  even  ad- 
mitting the  confufion  of  tongues  to  have  been  as  great  as  lord 
Kaims  fuppofes,  it  could  not  have  produced  that  univerfal  de- 
generacy afcribed  to  it  by  his  lordfhip.  He  thinks,  that  had 
the  language  of  mankind  been  confounded,  even  in  the  moil 
miraculous  degree  that  can  be  imagined,  it  cannot  be  thence 
inferred,  that  all  knowledge  of  arts,7  fciences,  letters,  mecha- 
nics, &c.  was  at  the  fame  time  absolutely  forgotton  and  ex- 
tinguifbed.  If  men,  he  argues,  were  acquainted  with  thofe 
inventions  at  a  period  prior  to  that  fatal  attempt,  the  fame 
ideas  which  had  been  ftored  up  in  their  minds,  while  they  all 
had  one  language,  mufl  have  continued  to  exifc  even  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  confufion.  For  it  is  not  pretended  that  their  in- 
tellectual powers  were  confounded  at  the  fame  time  with 
their  languages. 

'  In  the  firfl  place,  fays  the  author,  I  think  it  is  by  no  means 
probable,  that  the  whole  human  race  was  engaged  in  that  at- 
tempt ;  ncr,  granting  that  they  wtre,  is  there  any  g*  og  reafon  to 
fuppc-fe,  that  the  puniihinent  inflicted  reached  the  whole  fpecics. 
In  the  fecond  place,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  a  miraculous  in- 
terpofition  of  Heaven  was  neceffary  to  difpofe  the  defcendants  of 
Noah  to  emigrate  to  dillant  countries,  rather  than  ftarve  on  the' 
plains  of  Shinar.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  very  ft  ot  where  the  fcene  of  this  catjftrophe  is  laid,  were, 
according  to  the  moil  authentic  records,  the  firfl  who  figured  in 
the  moll  fublime  fciences.  This  circumflance  alone  furnifhes  a 
very  ftrong  preemption,  that  the  natives  of  this  region  retailed 
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ihe  remembrance  of  the  antediluvian  inventions;  and  that,  of 
confequence,  they,  at  lead,  never  degenerated  into  the  favage 
flate.' 

The  author  of  the  Letters,  after  endeavouring  to  refute  the 
doctrine  of  lord  Kairns,  advances  the  following  pofition,  as  an 
additional  proof  that  his  lordfhip's  fyftcm  is  erroneous. 

*  My  pofition,  fays  he,  is  this;  M  Had  all  mankind,  without 
exception,  been  once  in  a  itate  of  abfolute  favagifm,  they  wculd 
not  only  have  continued  in  that  flare,  bat  would  have  Hill  funic 
lower  and  lower,  till  they  had  at  lad,  in  a  manner,  put  off  the 
character  of  humanity,  and  degraded  themfslves  to  the  level  of  the 
beads  that  perifh." 

This  pofition  the  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  confirm,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  analogy  ;  and  contends  for  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  favage  ftate, 
without  fuppofing  that  fuch  a  (late  was,  at  one  time,  univer- 
fally  fpread  over  the  human  race.  He  infers,  from  hiflory, 
that  even  admitting  it  were  poflible  to  adduce  inftances  of  na- 
tions which  have  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  perfect  civilization,  with- 
out any  intercourfe  with  people  already  civilifed;  this  effect 
was  not  produced  by  the  gradual  openings  of  the  human  un- 
<3errtanding,  in  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  but  by  the  elevated  ge- 
nius of  fome  fingle  perfon,  or  combination  of  perfons,  who 
feem  to  have  been  railed  up  by  a  peculiar  difpolition  of  pro- 
vidence, and  furnifhed  with  endowments  almoft  fupematural, 
for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  them  capable  of  civilifing  a  rude, 
unpolifned  world. 

In  the  fecond  Letter,  the  author  adduces  farther  arguments. 
drawn  from  hiflory,  and  the  ftate  of  civilifatiun  in  different 
nations,  to  evince  that  the  doctrine  maintained  by  lord  Kaims 
is  destitute  of  folid  foundation. 

It  appears  that  the  former  of  thefe  Letters  proved  the 
means  of  procuring  an  interview  between  the  author  and  lord 
Kaims.  The  converfation  which  enfucd  is  not  recited;  but 
we  are  given  to  underftand  that  his  lord  (hip  did  not  become  a 
convert  to  the  doctrine  of  his  antagonist.  The  fubjedt  of  dis- 
pute is  an  important  qucftion  i:i  philofophy  and  hiflory,  and 
Dr.  Doig  has  treated  it  with  ingenuity:  but,  much  as  we  are 
inclined  to  the  hypothefis  which  he  maintains,  we  cannot  help 
considering  his  arguments  as  in  fome  parts  defective.  The 
obfervations  which  he  draws  from  the  affinity  of  languages, 
are,  in  our  opinion,  too  vague  and  unlatisfactory  to  be  regard- 
ed as  in  any  degree  conclufivej  befides,  admitting  the  confu- 
fion  of  languages  to  have  taken  place,  the  fuppoiition  of  i:s 
beiug  only  Sight  and  partial,  as  our  author  fecms  to  imagin  r, 
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tends  directly  to  impeach  the  efficacy  of  the  miracle  which  had 
been  wrought  to  effecT:  it.  In  the  mean  time  it  appears  a  little 
flrange,  that  a  writer,  who  in  other  points  afferts  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures,  in  opposition  to  fcepticifm,  mould,  with 
regard  to  an  incident  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  difcover  a  degree 
of  incredulity  rejected  even  by  lord  Kaims.  Through  the 
whole  of  thefc  Two  Letters,  the  author  has  confidercd  favag- 
ifm  as  relative  only  to  a  defect  of  intellectual  improvement; 
but  by  other  enquirers  it  has  been  extended  to  a  ferocity  o£ 
temper,  productive  of  what  they  have  defcribed  as  the  war  of 
all  againft  all.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  yet 
more  chimerical  than  that  which  is  oppofed  by  the  prefent 
author. 

A  Difquiftion  upon  the  Criminal  Laws ;  fhewing  the  NeceJJity 
of  Altering  and  Amending  them  :  with  a  Plan  of  Punifhment% 
whereby  Offenders  might  be  rendered  fcrviccablc  to  the  Com- 
munity.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Gillefpy.  $vo.  is.  Dicey, 
Northampton .      1 7  92. 

Ti/I  R.  Gillefpy  confiders  it  as  evident  that  He  alone,  who 
gave  existence  to  mankind,  has  a  right  to  exercife  his 
power  over  the  lives  of  the  fpecies ;  and,  therefore,  that  every 
human  act,  whether  perpetrated  judicially  or  otherwife,  which 
affects  man's  existence,  offers  violence  to  the  author  of  our 
being.  Such  a  conduct,  he  thinks,  alfo  militates  againft  both 
the  Tetter  and  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  by  abridging 
men  of  the  time  of  working  out  their  falvation,  and  of  pre- 
paring themfelves  by  prayer  and  repentance  for  a  (late  of  eter- 
nity ;  '  for,  fays  he,  a  repentance,  formed  under  condemna- 
tion and  compulfive  circumftances,  cannot  be  equal  to  that 
free,  rational,  and  voluntary  repentance,  which  the  Gofpet 
requires  :  fo  that  the  revealed  religion,  and  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  are,  as  it  were,  at  en- 
mity between  themfelves ;  and,  when  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is 
eafy  to  judge  which  of  them  ought  to  give  way.' 

The  author  thinks  that  our  criminal  laws,  like  thofe  of 
Draco,  may  be  faid  to  be  written  in  blood  j  that  there  is  no 
proportion  between  the  crime  and  the  punifhmentj  and  that 
if  no  other  mode  of  punifhment  is  adopted,  there  is  reafon  to 
fear,  left  the  blood  which  is  fo  filed  will  bring  down  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  upon  a  guilty  nation.  '  Who,  fays  he,  would 
have  imagined  in  the  primitive  ages  of  fociety,  that  taking 
property  to  the  amount  of  twelve-pence  would  take  away  their 
lives  ?  that  breaking  down  the  mound  of  a  fiih-pond,  whereby 
the  nth  might  be  destroyed,  would  deilroy  themfelves  ? — ought 
a  man's  life  to  be  put  upon  an  equality  with  that  of  a  fifli  ?  or 
is  it  worth  no  more  than  twelve-pence  ?' 
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I  It  is,  continues  he,  a  maxim  of  reafon  and  natural  juflice  that 
we  (hould  not  deprive  any  one  of  more  than  we  can  reftore  ;  for  \ 
think  a  reftitution  of  thcpropeity  would  anfwer  all  the  ends  of 
juitice  and  fociety  ;  if  <b,'ho\v  flrengly  does  it  argue  againft  the 
law  and  practice  of  this  country,  which,  for  talcing  a  little  tem- 
v  and  tranfient  property,  take  away  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  for  which  no  property  in  the  world  can  be  an  equiva- 
lent.' 

Tile  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  certainty  of  punifh- 
ment  is  more  likely  to  prove  effectual  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes,  than  the  feverity  of  it.  He  obferves,  that 
if  the  offender  is  convicted,  the  punifhment  is  generally  too 
feyere  ;  and  if  he  is  acquitted,  the  per  fop  whole  property  has 
.  taken,  has  no  reparation  ;  the  hitter  of  which  circum- 
uances  is  too  frequently  the  cafe,  as  many  criminals  arc  ac- 
quitted through  the  defect  of  evidence,  and  other  legal  for- 
malities, though  really  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  they  arc 
indicted. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Mr.  Gillefpy  propofes  that 
the  property  mould  be  made  good  by  the  county  ;  and  then 
let  the  culprit  be  obliged  to  work  at  fome  manufactory  of  ge- 
neral utility,  fuch  as  that  of  woollen  cloth,  or  the  like,  till 
he  has  repaid  the  money.   This,  he  thinks,  would  be  reftoring 


property  to  the  injured,  employing  the  indigent,  and  anfwer- 
ing  all  the  ends  of  juitice  and  fociety. 

Similar  modes  of  punifhment  have  formerly  been  propofed; 
and  could  they  be  duly  executed,  without  public  inconvenience, 
they  might,  no  doubt,  be  preferable  either  to  capital  punifli- 
ments  or  tranfportation. 

In  thecourfe  of  this  Difquifition,  the  author  has  introduce^ 
a  variety  of  defultory  reflections  on  different  fubjecls,  fuch  as 
witchcraft,  apparitions,  &c.  on  which  his  obfervations  are  ge- 
nerally judicious,  and  betray  no  tincture  of  fuperftition.  But 
after  thefe  digreffions  he  returns  to  his  original  object,  on 
which  he  makes  additional  remarks;  beginning  with  the  mode 
of  punifhment  by  imprifonment  in  folitary  cells. 

'  But,  fays  he,  I  think  they  ought  alfo  to  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  labour.  For  as  they  muft,  uuring  their  confinement,  be 
fupplied  wiih  the  neceffaties  of  life,  unlefs  they  are  compelled  to 
'  earn  them,  they  mull,  of  courfe,  be  a  lofs  to  the  community. 
And,  perhaps,  their  confinement  under  an  ooligation  to  labour, 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  deter  ihem  from  the  commjfiion 
of  crimes,  than  fevercr  punilhmems.  And,  I  hope,  «1!  na.ions 
will  in  time  become  fo  enlightened  as  to  ice  the  propiirty  and  ne- 
ceffity  of  exploding  capital  punifhmerits  in  moll  cafes,  and  of 
adopting  the  milder  method  of  imprisonment  or  tranfportation. 

Their 
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■  Their  having  been  exploded  in  Ruflia  evinces  it's  practicability,  as 
it  is  found  that  the  ends  of  juftice  and  fociety  are  as  effectually 


anfwered  without  them.' 


'  I  think  it  would  not  be  improper  if  government  were  conti- 
nually to  carry  on  a  work  of  general  national  utility,  fuch  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  vvafte  land?,  &c.  that  thither  the  indigent  and 
unfortunate  might  always  repair,  in  order  by  their  manual  labour, 
to  procure  a  livelihood. 

*  There  are  many  other  particulars  refpecting  my  plan,  which 
would  require  to  be  adjufted.  For  inftance,  all  wilful  and  malici- 
ous wickednefs,  ought  to  be  a  tranfportable  offence,  becaufe  there 
is  no  temptation  to  the  co'iimiiTion  of  it  ;  and  alfo,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  the  taking  of  property  to  a  certain  amount,  ought 
to  be  conflituted  tranfportation.  But  let  itfufhee  that  I  point  our, 
the  principle  and  outlines  of  it,  and  leave  it  to  others  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  more  efpecially  is,  to  regulate  and  aJjuft  the  particular.. 
And  if  I  could  only  be  a  means  of  exciting  others  who  may  be 
better  qualified  to  do  juliice  to  a  fubject  of  fuch  importance,  to 
turn  their  thoughts  towards  pointing  out  a  better  method  of  faving 
life  and  fecuring  and  reitoring  property,  my  end  would  be  anfwer- 
ed. I  need  only  add,  that  it  is  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures 
which  I  have  in  view,  and  which  induced  me  to  lay  my  plan  be- 
fore the  public.  And  if  my  humanity  has  led  me  into  a  miltaken 
notion  of  lenity,  or  .if  the  old  doctrine  mould  be  oppofed  to  it, 
that  mercy  to  individuals  would  be  cruelty  to  the  public  at  large, 
yet  it  mull  be  allowed  to  be  an  error  on  the  merciful  fid.?,  and  i 
flatter  myfelf  that  a  generous  public  will  readily  pardon  my  mif- 
takc.  However,  1  cannot  but  think  that  our  criminal  laws,  in 
their  prefent  flate,  only  afford  an  opportunity  for  one  part  of  the 
4  community  to  prey  upon  the  very  vitals  of  another  ;  and  fo  long 
as  there  i.:  an  acre  of  w.lte  land  either  in  this  or  any  other  habita- 
ble part  of  the  world,  which  is  capable  of  improvement  and  of 
being  rendered  more  productive  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  [  never 
would  wifli  to  fee  another  fdlow-creature  fuffer  a  violent  death. 
Thither  let  them  be  font,  where  they  may  have  an  opportunity, 
by  manual  labour  anj  induitry  of  repairing  the  injury,  of  becom- 
ing ufeful  membei  s  of  fociety,  and  of  preparing  themfdves  by  tha 
performance  of  religious  duty,   for  a  date  of  eternity.' 


'  In  fhort,  if  my  plan  were  adopted,  I  would  then  expect  to  fee 
fo  much  honelly  and  induftry  on  the  one  part,  and  mercy  and  le- 
nitv  on  the  other,  as  would  fupcrfede  all  further  occaiion  for  fan- 
guinary  laws  ;  and  would  a!fo  have  fotne  hopes  of  feeing  thathap- 
py  time,  foretold  by  the  propliet,  when  "  the  wolf  fhal!  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lhal!  lye  down  with  the  kid,  and  the 
calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fading  together*  and  a  liule  child 
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ft.ill  lead  them  ;  they  (hall  not  hurt  nor  deftroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain  ;  for  the  earth  (ball  be  full  of  the  kuowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  fea." 

This  humane  author  is  ib  ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  idea 
of  iniquity,  in  taking  away  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  for- 
any  other  crime  than  that  of  murder,  that  ho  recommends  an 
application  to  parliament,  for  the  purpofe  of  changing  the 
mode- of  punifhment  in  every  other  ipecies  of  felony. 


The  Statiflical  Account  of  Scotland.  Drawn  up  from  the  Com- 
munications of  the  Mh  rent  Parijhes*  By 
Sir  fohn  Sinclair y  Bart,  I'd.  111.  IV.  &vc.  12s.  Boards* 
Cadeji.      1792. 

*TpHE  plan  of  this  valuable  work  is  of  a  nature  fo  much 
A  connected  witli  pu1  lie  utility,  that  it  is  likely  foon  to  be 
adopted  by  every  other  civilffed  nation.  A  fpecimen  of  it,  we 
are  informed,  has  been  Iran  if  a  ted  into  French,  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  every  perfbn  of  power,  political  influence,  or  lite- 
rary merit,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  where  the  ftariftical 
exertions  of  die  Scottifh  clergy  have  obtained  the  moft  honour- 
able encomiums.  This  liberal  ardour  of  difTeminating  in  fo- 
reign countries  the  means  of  their  refpeclivc  agrandifement, 
difcovcrs  a  degree  of  philanthropy  unexampled  in  former 
ages,  and  which,  if  duly  cultivated,  cannot  fail  of  producing 
the  moft  aufpicious  effects  on  the  general  interefts  of  fociety- 
{hall  proceed,  as  in  our  account  of  the  two  preceding 
volumes*,  to  notice  whatever  is  moft  remarkable  in  thefe  now 
under  confederation. 

In  the  united  parifhes  of  Kinguffie  and  Inch,  in  the  fhire  of 
Invernefs,  there  is,  befides  fomc  Druidieal  circles,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Roman  encampment.  This  is  fituated  on  a  moor 
between  the  bridge  of  Spey  and  Pitmain,  and  is  laid  by  ma 
who  have  examined  it,  to  mow  fevcral  of  the  lines  of  a  camp 
perfectly  diftincl  and  entire.  Appearances  of  this  kind,  the 
writer  properly  obferves,  are  often  fo  little  to  be  depended  on, 
that  every  opinion  concerning  them  fliould  be  hazarded  with 
uncommon  diffidence.  Collateral  circumftances,  however, 
in  this  cafe,  may  add  a  degree  of  probability  to  conjecture.  In 
clearing  fome  ground  adjacent,  an  urn  was  found  full  of  burnt 
afhes,  which  was  carefully  preferred,  and  is  it  ill  extant.  A 
Jloman  tripod  was  alio  found  fome  years  ago,  concealed  in  a 
li  ;  and  is  depofited  in  the  fame  hands  with  the  urn.  Thefe 
are  doubtlefs  firong  presumptive  proofs  that  the  Romans  had 
carried  their  arms  far  beyond  Agricob's  wall;  the  Celta;  r. 

•  See  Cr.t.  Rev.  vol.  iv.   p.  482. 
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burned  their  dead ;  nor  was  the  tripod  ever  ufed  in  their  liba<t 
tions. 

In  the  united  parifhes  of  Lochgoil-head  and  Kilmorich,  in, 
the  county  of  Argyle,  there  is  among  the  rocks,  a  great  num- 
ber of  natural  caves,  vaults,  and  grottos,  of  different  forms 
and  dimenfions.  One  of  thofe  caves  is  fituated  a  little  below 
a  very  high  and  tremendous  rock,  from  which  many  fmallcr 
rocks  feem  to  have  been  torn,  either  by  lightning,  or  by  fome 
convulfion  of  the  earth ;  probably  by  the  former,  as  lightning 
produced  a  fimilar  effect,  a  few  years  ago,  in  another  part  of 
the  country-  The  entry  to  this  cave  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
about  four  feet  high,  and  three  broad.  The  cave  is  of  a  circu- 
lar figure,  but  not  perfectly  regular.  It  is  more  than  feventy 
feet  in  circumference,  and  about  ten  in  height.  All  round  it 
there  are  fmall  vaults  refembling  cellars ;  and,  from  one  part 
of  it,  a  narrow  paffage  leads  to  a  fmall  apartment,  not  unlike 
a  fleeping  chamber.  The  cave  is  perfectly  dry,  but  rather 
dark.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  fan&uary  of  one 
of  the  lairds  of  Ardkinglafs ;  who,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  country,  having  been  defeated  and  oppreffed  by  fomc 
powerful  neighbour,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf,  and  a 
few  of  his  followers,  in  this  cave  for  a  whole  year;  during 
which  time  his  vafials  and  tenants  found  means  to  fupply  him 
with  provifions,  fo  fecretly  that  his  retreat  was  not  difcovered 
by  the  enemy. 

We  are  told  that  the  eagles  of  this  diftricr.  are  of  a  prodigi- 
ous fize,  and  remarkable  for  their  ftrength  and  ferocity.  They 
make  great  havoc  among  the  lambs  in  the  end  of  fpring,  when, 
in  addition  to  the  cravings  of  their  own  hunger,  they  are  im- 
pelled to  rapine  by  the  cries  of  their  young.  There  are  feveral 
inftances  well  vouched,  of  an  eagle's  carrying  a  lamb,  whole 
and  entire,  in  the  air,  more  than  a  mile,  and  bringing  it  to  her 
ri'effc.  Two  years  ago,  one  of  thofe  birds  carried  a  kid  away 
from  its  darn,  upwards  of  a  mile  ;  and  after  lighting  with  it 
upon  the  ground,  on  being  feared  away  by  paffengers,  it  was 
found,  not  only  that  the  kid  was  alive,  but  that  it  had  received 
no  material  injury.     The  kid  was  five  weeks  old. 

In  the  parifh  of  Monedie,  in  Penhihire,  every  tenant  had 
formerly  ibme  fheeo,  but  they  were  all  banifhed  as  deftru£tive 
to  the  young  hedges,  with  which  the  new  farms  are  enclofed. 
An  Englim  gentleman,  however,  having  taken  the  farm  of 
Monedie,  has  got  a  leore  of  pregnant  ewes,  of  the  Bakewetl 
breed.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  their  carcaie, 
the  Snenefs  and  quantity  of  their  fleeces,  and  their  ufually 
fattening  even  on  poor  pailure-  '  If  they  thrive,  he  intends  to 
introduce  the  breed  of  them  into  this  country.  The  fame  gen- 
rhman  has  alio  brought  a  horfe  from  a  celebrated  farmer  in 
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Northumberland,  to  improve  the  breed  of  horfes,  which  is 
much  wanted  in  this  part  of  the  country.     In  the  parifh  of 
xil'xcy  almoll  every  man  of  the  lower  rank  knits  his  itock- 
ings,  which  he  learns  while  herding  the  cattle. 

In  the  united  parifhes  of  Larbert  and  Dunipace,  near  the 
Canon  works,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  formerly  flood  the 
famous  '  Arthur's  Oven,'  called  by  Buchanan  Templum  Ter- 
mini. Several  Danifh  forts,  or  obfervatories,  are  in  thefe  pa- 
rities ;  and  in  that  of  Dunipace  are  two  artificial  mounts,  each 
of  which  cover,  at  the  bale,  about  an  acre  of  land.  They 
are  upwards  of  fixty  feet  high,  raifed  in  a  conical  form  j 
and  are  (aid  to  have  been  conftructed  as  a  memorial  of  a  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  there  between  the  Romans  and 
Scots.  In  Dunipace  parifh  is  like  wife  the  famous  Torwood  ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  are  the  remains  of  Wallace's  tree,  an 
oak  which,  according  to  a  meafurement  taken  when  entire, 
was  faid  to  be  about  twelve  feet  diameter. 

In  the  parifh  of  Arbilot,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  it  is  re- 
ported with  much  confidence,  that  a  crown  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  Pi&s  was  found  in  the  Black-den,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  by  a  quarryman,  who  fold  part 
of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  for  2cl.  Scots  ;  and  fent  the  re- 
mainder to  London,  with  a  view  to  procure  its  real  value. 
But  by  fome  unforefeen  occurrence,  lie  and  his  family  were 
prevented  from  reaping  the  advantage  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  fo  valuable  a  curiofity.  It  is  likewife  reported, 
that  a  road  was  made  through  this  parifli,  by  Hedor  Boethius, 
the  Scottifh  hif\orian,  which  it i  11  bears  his  name,  though 
lomewhat  corrupted.     It  is  called  Heckenbois-path. 

In  the  account  of  the  parifh  of  Tongue,  the  author  parti- 
cularly mentions  the  advantage  of  long  leafes. 

•  Nothing,  indeed,  no^v  is  wanting  to  make  them  as  induftrt- 
eus  as  the  Lowlander,  but  the  introduction  of  commerce,  ma- 
uufaclures,  and  long  leafes  to  the  farmers.  By  the  want  of  long 
leafes,  they  are  difcouraged  from  improving  their  farms,  and 
building  comfortable  houles  on  them.  The  dread  of  being  re- 
moved, when  an  avaricious  neighbour  offers  an  augmentation,  and 
an  unfeeling  mailer  accepts  the  bribe  of  iniquity,  ties  down  ther 
hand  of  indultry,  and  prevents  its  operation  from  extending  any 
further  than  to  labour  the  ancient  fields,  and  patch  up  the  old  cot- 
tage. There  are  t*o  refpectable  farmers  in  this  parifh,  who  have 
obtained  tolerable  long  leafes  fome  years  ago;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  have  built  very  commodious  houles,  inch  fed  cenfider- 
able  parts  of  their  farms,  and  are  employing  every  pofiible  method 
to  meliorate  every  pendicle  belonging  to  them  ;  from  which  it  is 
evident,  that  it  contributes  to  the  interelt  of  the  proprietor  to 
give  1  ng  leafes,  as  well  as  to  the  happineli  of  the  tenant ;  for, 
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ax  the  expiration  of  Such  Ieafe?,  a  double  rent  can  be  afforded  to 
be  given.' 

In  die  parifh  of  Durnefp,  in  the  county  cf  Sutherland,  is  a 
cave  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  It  is  in  fome  places  one 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  about  feventy  or  eighty  yards  in 
height.  A  fhort  way  within  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  there  is 
a  perforation  in  the  arch,  through  which  a  Stream  of  water 
defcends,  and  is  received  into  a  Subterraneous  lake,  extending 
to  a  length  that  has  not  yet  been  afcertained.  Tradition  fays, 
that  the  only  perfon  who  ever  had  the  courage  to  make  an  at- 
tempt towards  exploring  it,  was  one  Donald,  mafter  of  Reay j 
and  that  the  extinction  of  the  lights  by  foul  air,  obliged  him 
to  return,  before  he  could  advance  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  or  the  boundary  of  the  cave. 

In  the  account  of  the  pariSh  of  Dunbog,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  the  author  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  State  of 
the  clergy  and  Schoolmafters : 

*  Unlefs  a  general  augmentation  of  (Upends  becomes  an  object 
to  perSons  of  influence,  the  clergy  of  Scotland  mull  degenerate. 
If  they  become  objects  of  compaffion,  their  weight  mult  be  leS- 
iened,  and  no  reSpeclability  of  'character  will  counterbalance  that 
evil.  Should  the  teachers  of  religion  become  meanly  thought  of, 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  religion  will  Suffer;  and  if  good 
morals  decline,  indultry,  which  requires  regularity  and  Sobriety 
of  conduct,  mult  decline  alfo.  The  very  Small  encouragement 
alSo  given  to  Schoolmaflers,  is  one  of  the  greateft  evils  ;  for  it  is 
not  only  an  unfpeakable  lofs  to  the  poor  men  who  teach,  but  to  the 
rifing  generation.  There  are  not  a  few  parifhes  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  the  Salary  is  only  ioo  merles.  Some  have  100I. 
Scots.  But  what  man  fij  to  teach  can  live  upon  this?  Wnat 
knowledge  can  he  communicate  ?  A  common  tradeSman  can  live 
more  at  his  eafe.  Were  the  encouragement  increaSed,  though  but 
a  little,  it  would  do  more  good  than  can  be  expreSfed.  Imperfect 
teaching  of  youth  is  like  bad  plowing  in  Spring,  which  mufl  of 
neceflity  produce  a  bad  crop  in  harveft.  The  poorer  Sort  of  peo- 
ple are  left  without  a  remedy,  and  mull  fend  their  children  to  the 
parifh  Schoolmafters,  Such  as  they  are.' 

V'e  infert  the  fubfequent  extract,  taken  from  the  account 
of  the  parifh  of  Dunfe,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  as-  being 
decisive  of  a  fact  which  has  been  errsneoufly  controverted. 

<  The  celebratfd  metaphyfician  and  theologift,  John  Duns 
Scotu?,  was  born  in  Dunfe  in  1274.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  contend  that  he  was 
born  at  Dur.ftone  in  Northumberland,  but  bring  no  argument,  but 
their  bare  alTcruon  to  Support  it.     Nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
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that  the  family,  of  which  this  extraordinary  man  was  a  branch, 
were  heritors  of  the  parifh  of  Dunfe,  and  continued  to  be  pro- 
prietors of  that  eftate  which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Chriltie,  till  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  called  from  them  in  all 
ancient  writings  Duns's  half  of  Grueldykcs.  Thefe  lands  are  ad- 
joining to  the  town  of  Dunfe.  The  father  of  John  Duns  Scotus 
had  been  a  younger  brother  of  the  family  cf  Grueldykes,  and  re- 
fided  in  the  town  cf  Dunfe.  The  fite  of  the  houfe  were  he  was 
born  is  ftill  well  known,  and  has  been  in  ufe,  generation  after  ge- 
neration, to  be  pointed  out  to  the  young  people  by  their  parents, 
as  the  .birth  place  of  fo  great  and  fo  learned  a  man.' 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  were  natives  of  the  parifh  of 
Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  is  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
faithful  and  brave  fir  Andrew  Wood,  who  flouriihed  in  the 
reigns  of  James  III.  and  IV.  of  Scotland.  We  are  told,  that 
from  his  houfe,  down  almoft  as  far  as  the  church,  he  formed, 
a  canal,  upon  which  he  ufed  to  fail  in  his  barge  every  Sunday 
in  great  (late. 

After  fir  Andrew  Wood,  the  barony  of  Largo  came  into 
the  poneffion  of  the  family  of  Durham,  to  which  belonged  the 
celebrated  Mr.  James  Durham,  who  had  been  firft  a  captain 
of  dragoons,  and  afterwards  minifter  of  the  high  church  of 
Glafgow.  He  there  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching  before 
Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  took  occafion  to  fpeak  with  free- 
dom of  the  injuftice  of  Oliver's  invafion.  Being  feverely 
challenged  by  the  ufurper  on  this  account,  he  calmly  replied, 
that  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  fpeak  his  mind 
freely,  upon  that  fubjeft,  efpecially  as  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it  in  his  own  hearing. 

Of  another  perfon,  a  native  of  this  parifh,  we  have  the 
pleafure  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  authentic  ac- 
count. 

*  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was  rendered  famous  by  Monf.  de 
Foe,  under  the  name  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  Hs  hillcry,  diverted 
of  fable,  is  as  follows :  He  was  born  in  Largo  in  1676.  Having 
gone  tofea  in  his  youth,  and  in  the  year  1703, being  failing  maf- 
ter  of  the  fhip  Cinque  Ports,  captain  Stradling,  bound  for  the 
South  Seas,  he  was  put  on  fhore,  on  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, as  a  punifhment  for  mutiny.  In  that  folitude  he  remained 
4  years  and  4  months,  from  which  he  was  at  laft  relieved,  and 
brought  to  England  by  captain  Woods  Rogers.  He  had  with  him 
in  the  ifland  his  clothes  and  bedding,  with  a  firelock,  fome  pow- 
der, bullets  and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  knife,  kettle,  his  mathema- 
tical inftruments  and  Bible.  He  built  two  huts  of  Piemento  tree-., 
and  covered  them  with  long  grafs,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  lined 
them  with  (kins  of  goats,  which  he  killed  with  his  mufkei,  folpng 
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as  his  powder  lafled,  (which  at  firft  was  but  a  pound)  ;   when  that 
was  fpent,  he  caught  them  by  fpeed  of  foot.      Having  learned  to 
produce  fire,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  he  dreiled 
his  vi&uals  in  one  of  his  huts,   and  fiept  in  the  other,  w  >ich  was 
at  fome  diflance  from  his  kitchen.      A  multitude  of  rats  often  dis- 
turbed  his  repofe,   by  gnawing   his  feet,  and  other  pans  of  hia 
body,  which  induced  him  to  feed  a  number  of  cats  for  his  piotec* 
tion.     In  a  fhort  time,  thefe  became  fo  tame,  that  thpy  would  lie 
about  him  in   hundreds,  and  foon  delivered  him    from  rats,  his 
enemies.  Upon  his  return,  he  declared  to  his  friends,  that  nothing 
gave  him  fo  much  tine  finefj,  as  the  thoughts,  that  when  he  died* 
his  body  would  be  devoured  by  thofe  very  cats  he  had  with  fomuch. 
care  tamed  and  fed.     To  divert  his  mind  from  fuch  melancholy 
thoughts,  he  would  fometimes  dance  and  fing  among  his  kids  and 
goats,   at  other  times  retire  to  his  devotion.     His   clothes  and 
lhces  were  foort  worn,  by  running  thiough   the  woods.     In  the 
want  of  fhoes  he  found  little  inconvenience,  as  the  foles  of  his 
feet  became  fo  hard,  that  he  could  run  every  where  without  diffi- 
culty.    As  for  clothes,  he  made  for  himfelfacoat  and  cap  of  goat 
(kins,   fewed  with  little  thongs  of  the  fame,   cut  into  proper  form 
with  his  knife.     His  only  needle  was  a  nail.     When  his  knife  was 
Worn  to  the  back,  he  made  others  as  well  ss  he  could,  of  fome 
iron  hoops  that  had  been  left  on  fhore,  by  beating  them  thin,  and 
grinding  them  on  ftones.       By  his  long  feclufion  from  intercourfe 
with  men,  he  had  fo  far  forgot  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  that  the  people 
fen  board  ofenptain  Rogers's  fliip  could  fcarce  underftand  him,  for 
he  fee.ned  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves.     The  cheil  and  mufket 
which  Selkirk  had  with  him  on  the  ifland,  are  now  in  the  pofTel- 
fion  of  Lis  grand-nephew,  John  Selkirk,  weaver  in  Largo.' 

In  the  account  of  the  united  parifhes  of  Strach,ur  and  Stra- 
lachlan,  in  Argylelhire,  are  fome  remarks  particularly  worthy  the 
attention  ofproprietors  of  land  in  the  north.  The  author  obferves, 
thata  military  lpirit  prevails  muchamong  the  gentlemen  of  this 
country  5  they  wiih  to  keep  the  men  upon  their  eflates;  but 
the  lands  give  fomuch  more  rent  by  flocking  them  with  flieep, 
than  by  the  culture  of  corn,  that  they  cannot  refill  the  temp- 
tation of  fuperior  emolument.  Numbers  of  the  inhabitants, 
therefore,  emigrate  yearly  to  the  fo'uth  of  Scotland,  and  to 
foreign  countries.  To  prevent  this  evil,  fifliing  villages  are 
building  on  the  north-weft  coaft  j  and  liberal  contributions 
have  been  made  for  encouraging  people  to  fettle  in  them. 
Mr.  Stewart,  however,  thinks  that  this  plan  does  not  promife 
fuccefs,  and  that  it  is  upon  too  extenfive  a  fcale.  We  ihalf 
lay  before  our  readers  his  reafons  for  this  opinion,  and  a  hint 
for  improvements,  fuggeiied,  as  he  informs  us,  by  the  profper- 
ous  Hate  of  a  village  begun  by  Mr.  Maclachlan,  in  the  parifh 
^aft  mentioned.  3 
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*  The  ftrong  local  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  has  not  been 
attended  to.  By  the  plan  of  thefe  villages,  they  will  be  at  too 
great  a  diftance  from  each  other.  It  is  expected  that  people  will 
come  to  them  for  fixty  miles  round  or  upwards.  This  will  not  take 
placs.  If  a  Highlander  is  forced  or  induced  to  leave  the  fmall 
circle  which  occupied  his  firlt  affections,  he  cares  not  how  far  he 
goes  from  home.  Going  to  another  parifh,  or  to  the  diftrict  of 
another  clan,  is  to  him  entire  baniihment ;  and  when  he  has  re- 
folved  to  fet  out,  whether  from  neceffity  or  choice,  he  would  as 
foon  croTs  the  Atlantic  as  he  would  crofs  an  arm  of  the  fea.  It 
is  only  an  immediate  and  a  very  clear  advantage  that  would  in- 
duce him  to  flop.  The  fifliing  villages  have  not  this  to  offer.  It 
is  only  in  the  courfe  of  a  feries  of  years,  that  the  fettlers  have  a 
profpect  of  being  comfortable.  To  keep  the  people  from  emi- 
grating, villages  mull  be  frequent,  their  prejudices  muft  be  at- 
tended to,  and  encouragement  held  out  t.0  them  to  fettle  in  the 
clofe  neighbourhood  of  their  original  homes ;  and  here  it  will  be 
found  that  very  moderate  advantages  will  fatisfy  them. 

'  Hint   for  improvements. — When   three   or   four   farms    are 
thrown  into  one  poffefiion,  and  converted  into  a  fheep-walk,  and 
of  courfe  a  number  of  families  obliged  to  remove,   let  a  farm  in 
the  neighbourhood  be  pitched   upon,  where  fuel  is   convenient, 
where  part  of  the  lands  is  arable,  and  where  there  is  a  track  of 
ground  capable  of  cultivation  ;  let  it  be  inclofed,  and  fubdivided; 
let  houfes  be  built,  and  the  people  will  flock  to  it.     They  cannot 
at  hrft  pay  much  rent ;   but  by  degrees,  as  they  improve  the  land* 
and  get  into  the  way  of  other  employments,  they  will  be  enabled 
fully  to  indemnify  the  landlord  for  his  expences.     Where  fuch  a 
fitu.tion  can  be  had  on  the  fea-coail,  the  village  will  do  well. 
The  landlord  ought  to  encourage  fome  manufacture  of  wool  or 
cotton,  to  furiiiiii  employment  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
jjiTs.     If  this  plan  were  followed,  emignui  m   would   never 
be  thought  of,  the  population  of  the  Highlands  would  be  found 
not  to  decreafe  ;   ufeful  hands  would  be  got  a  call,  for  every  kind 
of  labour ;  fervants  got  at  moderate  rates,  for  the  purpofes    of 
agriculture  or  tending  flocks  ;  and  what  remains  of  the  fpiric  and 
man.iets  of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  for  a  length  of  time,  be  pre- 
fervied. — Air.  Maclachlan  has  begun  a  village  on   his  property  in 
this  parifh.     It  p;om'fes  exceedingly  well.     It  is  from  his  plan, 
and  its  fuccefsful  appearance,  thit  the  above  hints  are  fuggefted. 
—  If  the  fums  to  be  expended  on  tiie  fithing  villages,   were  dis- 
tributed in  premiums  to  the  heritors  in  the  Highlands,  for  build- 
roportion  to  the  number  of  people  Supported  in 
each,  every  purpofe  propof  d  by  the  Society,  who  have  begun  the 
:.ng  villages,  would  lie  effectually  anfwered.     The  ftate  would 
be  lengthened  by  fea  and  by  land.     Ought  not  the  ftate  to  en- 
courage this  fcheme  ?' 

C.  R.N.  Ar.  ( Yll.)  March,    1793.  Y  The 
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The  multiplicity  of  information  contained  in  the.  prefent 
work,  muft  render  it  a  valuable  fund  of  fa&s  and  obfervations, 
for  eftablifhing,  on  a  firm  bafis,  the  principles  of  what  fir 
John  Sinclair  denominates  '  that  mofl  important  of  all  fcien- 
ces,  to  wit,  political  or  Jlatifiical  philofophy.'  In  the  account 
of  a  few  of  the  parifhes,  we  obferve  that  the  authors  are  filent 
with  refpect  both  to  minifter  and  fchoolmafter.  It  is  poflible 
that  in  fome  parifhes  there  may  be  none  of  the  latter  clafs ; 
but  there  muft  be  a  flipend,  notwithstanding  any  temporary- 
vacation  of  an  incumbent.  We  mention  this  circumftance 
from  a  defire,  that  a  work,  not  only  ufeful,  but  gratifying  to- 
curiofity,  fhould  appear  without  any  defect* 

cTranfaclions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Knowledge*  Illuflrated  with  Copper-platen- 
Svo.     js.  Boards.     Johnfon.      1793' 

"f  Tt  TY.  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  noticing  this  collec- 
*  *  tion,  which,  as  it  is  furnifhed  by  men  of  the  greateft. 
abilities,  and  the  moft  extenfive  experience,  may  be  fuppofed 
moft  likely  to  add  to  our  knowledge  in  a  fcience  equally  in- 
tricate and  important.  In  reviewing  lately  a  crude  produc- 
tion of  this  kind,  we  thought  ourfelves  obliged  to  make  fome 
apology  for  what  appeared  a  necefTaiy  feverity.  We  could 
not  fuffer  an  aflumed  fuperiority  to  dazzle  us,  or  miflead  lefs  ex- 
perienced readers,  without  pointing  out  the  difguife;  and  we 
can,  on  this  occafion,  with  greater  pleafur'e  obferve,  that 
where  a  fuperiority  really  cxifts,  it  is  accompanied  by  an  un- 
afluming  plainnefs  of  manner  and  exprefiion.  We  regret  on- 
ly that  the  members  are  fo  "few :  experienced  phyficians-  may 
add  to  the  value  of  this  collection  by  accounts  of  lingular  epi- 
demics, or  uncommon  events.  In  the  department  of  anatomy 
and  furgery  they  want  little  affiftance;  but  the  names  are  too 
few  to  fupport  a  work  of  this  kind  without  longer  interrup- 
tions than  the  public  will  w-ifh  to  experience,  and  in  various 
medical  departments  information  might  be  fatisfaclorily  given, 
which  would  not  difgrace  the  anatomical  obfervations  of  the 
prefent  collection  :  we  truft  that  fuch  aflbciates  may  be  found,, 
though  they  fhould  be  carefully  felected,  not  to  difgrace  the 
prefent  focicty. 

Art.  I.  Obfervations  on  the  Small-Pox,  and  the  Caufes  of 
Fever.  By  George  Fordyce,'M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Senior  Phyfi- 
cian  to  St.  Tliomas'  Hofpital,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians  in  London.' — It  h  with  regret  that,  after  a 
general  character  fo  favourable,  we  muft  begin  the  particular 
account  of  the  firft  article  with  fome  cenfure.  It  was  printed  in 
1778,  and  the  Obfervations  on  the  Small-Pox  occurred  in  1 769.. 
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Yet  we  fufpedt  it  was  then  known,  that  additional  infection 
would  not  increafe  fever  after  the  inoculated  poifon  had 
taken  effect  •,  it  was  even  then  clear,  that  infection  in  a  per- 
fon  who  had  previoufly  gone  through  the  difeafe,  would  pro- 
duce a  local  puftule  only,  it  was,  at  that  time,  known  that 
the  age  of  teething  was  unfavourable  for  irtoculation.  The 
error  is  in  publiflnng  the  article  at  this  period,  when  fimilar 
obfervations  are  fo  common.  The  confequence  that  one 
puncture,  if  carefully  made,  is  fufEcient,  has  already  occur- 
red, .and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  frequent  practice  s  that  two  or 
more  are  injurious,  there  is  no  reafon  to  think. 

The  Obfervations  on  Infection  in  Fever  are  more  import* 
ant,  though  thefe  are  by  no  means  new.  Fevers  undoubted- 
ly produced  by  any  given  caufe,  go  through  their  Rages,  not- 
withstanding the  caufe  be  removed,  and  fymptoms  of  putre- 
faction are  rather  the  confequence  of  a  debility  of  the  vital 
power  than  of  the  putrid  caufe.  Long  fevers,  on  this  account 
only,  are  putrid  ones,  for  the  vital  powers  are  in  thefe  greatly 
weakened,  and,  after  fome  continuance,  though  no  very  de- 
cided putrid  fymptoms  occur,  there  are  many  changes  which 
(how  the  fluids  to  be  in  a  (late  of  diflolution,  not  very  differ- 
ent from  beginning  putrefaction. 

Art.  II.  Obfervations  on  the  Inflammation  of  the  internal 
Coats  of  Veins.  By  John  Hunter,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  his  Majetly,  and  Surgeon-general  to  the  Ar- 
my.— This  article  was  read  in  1784;  fo  long  has  this  collec- 
tion been  accumulating.  Many  of  thefe  obfervations  have 
confequently  been  in  different  forms  before  the  public  eye  ; 
but  they  are  fo  important,  related  with  fuch  a  perfpicuous 
plainnefs,  as  to  be  highly  interefting.  Where  the  inflamma- 
tions are  molt  violent,  as  in  .cafes  of  compound  fractures,  Sec. 
and  the  inflammation  of  veins  is  traced  after  death,  the  pus  is 
of  the  purefl  kind;  and  the  nearer  it  arrives  to  the  heart,  the 
blood  is  mixed  in  a  greater  proportion,  and  more  of  the  coa- 
gulated parts  of  the  blood  are  found  in  it.  The  in  flam-id  arm, 
after  bleeding,  is  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  vein.  I  he 
wound  does  not  heal  by  the  firlt  intention,  the  lips  appear  to 
recede  :  in  other  inftances  the  wound  unites,  but  not  clofe  to 
the  vein,  fo  that  an  abfeefs  forms  between  the  external  wound 
and  the  vein.  Suppuration  is  fometimes  prevented  from  go- 
ing far  by  the  union  taking  place  below,  and  the  vein  may  be 
felt  like  a  hard  cord,  after  the  tumefaction  has  difanpeared. 
When  the  fuppuration  does  take  place,  only  a  f.nall  abfeefs 
is  formed,  often  in  the  cavity  of  the  vein  near  the  orifice.  Wh.Mi 
the  inflammation  is  ilill  more  violent,  different  parts  of  the 
vein  will  be  united  by  the  adhelive  inilam.natioj,  and  a  llriog 
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of  abfcefies  be  formed  in  its  courfe,  in  the  direction  towards 
the  heart.  Occafionally  the  cavity  of  the  vein  is  obliterated  by 
the  adhefive  inflammation  taking  place  between  its  fides.  A 
proper  comprefs,  bringing  the  lips  of  the  wound  accurately 
together,  and  fee u ring  them  carefully,  are  the  beft  means  of 
avoiding  the  accidents  after  bleeding. 

Art.  III.  A  Procefs  for  preparing  pure  Emetic  Tartar  by 
Re-cryftallization.  By  Mr.  Jenner,  Surgeon  at  Berkeley.  In 
a  Letter  to  John  Hunter,  Efq. — Mr.  Jenner  prepares  his  eme- 
tic tartar  with  equal  parts  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  cream 
of  tartar,  though  there  are  other  preparations  of  antimony  more 
uniform  in  their  nature  and  effects  than  the  glafs.  The  great 
principle,  on  which  our  author's  improved  method  depends, 
is  the  re-crvilallization  of  the  more  impure  or  irregular  cry- 
itals. 

Art.  IV.  An  Account  of  the  Diflection  of  a  Man  that  died 
of  a  Suppreflion  of  Urine,  produced  by  a  Collection  of  Hyda- 
tids, between  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  and  Rectum;  with 
Obfervations  on  the  Manner  in  which  Hydatids  grow  and  mul- 
tiply in  the  human  Body.  By  John  Hunter,  Ml  D.  F.  R.  S. 
and  Phyiician  to  the  Army. — This  cafe  is  fmgular,  and  the 
obfervations  which  it  has  occafioned  are  highly  curious  and 
interefting.  The  man  died  from  a  fuppreflion  of  urine,  and 
it  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  tumour  between  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum  :  this  tumour  was  full  of  hyda- 
tids. Between  the  flomach  and  the  fnleen  was  alio  a  tumour 
full  of  hydatids. 

'  There  was  confiderable  variety  in  the  contents  of  thofe  tu- 
mours ;  in  one  there  were  hydatids  of  various  fizes,  like  thofe 
mentioned  above  ;  in  another  there  was  a  fubitance  like  ifinglafs, 
a  little  foftered  in  water ;  in  a  third  there  was  clear  water  in  a 
confiderable  quantity,  with  very  minute  particles,  like  fmall  grains, 
adhering  flightly  to  the  fides;  and  in  a  fourth  there  were  hyda- 
tids, fomefull,  o;hers  burit,  and  wiih  their  coats  comprefled  to- 
gether, and  form/eg  the  Hinglafs-like  fubftance.  The  tumours 
or  facs  had  all  thick  coats,  endowed  with  a  ltrong  contractile 
power,  that  forcibly  protruded  their  contents  through  any  opening 
made  into  them.  They  had  two  coats ;  an  outer,  which  was  ftrongeft 
and  thicker!  ;   and  an  inner,   which  was  tender,  foft,  and  pulpy. 

*  As  to  the  Qxu&ure  of  the  hydatids,  it  was  the  fame  in  large 
and  fmall  ;  a  tranfparent  bag,  uniformly  round  and  fmooth,  fill- 
ed with  cle;:r  water.  The  bag  appeared  to  coniift  of  two  coats, 
or  layers  ;  for  on  handling  them,  the  outer  coat  would  get  rump- 
led, and  occafion  a  degree  of  opacity,  but,  bv  wiping  the  hyda- 
tid, it4 became  again  cteir  and  tranfparent.  They  appeared  to  be 
completely  ipherical,  except  that  the  large  oaes  were  a  little  flat- 
fc  tened 
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tened  by  their  own  weight,  when  laid  on  a  plate.  They  adhered 
no  where  to  the  fides  of  the  lac,  nor  to  one  another.  When  they 
were  opened,  their  coats  pofleflrd  a  ftrong  contractile  force,  fo  as 
to  roll  themfelves  up  in  part.  On  examining  a  number  of  hyda« 
tids,  fome  of  them  appeared  of  an  amber  colour,  and  with  thicker 
coats  than  the  reil;  and  when  opened,  their  inner  furface  was 
found  covered  with  fmall  hydatids,  which  were  not  fo  large  as 
the  heads  of  pins,  and  looked  like  minute  pearls  or  ftuds  fet  in  the 
inner  coat. 

*  Some  of  the  water  containing  the  fmall  grains  mentioned 
above,  was  examined  with  a  microfcope,  and  found  to  have  float- 
ing in  it  numerous  minute  hydatids;  of  which  the  largeft  were 
the  little  grains  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  2^tt  Part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter;  the  fmallefl:  were  lefs  than  a  red  globule  of  blood  j 
and  they  were  of  all  intermediate  fizes.  The  coats  of  the  largeil 
were  a  little  rough,  with  numerous  filaments,  or  villi ;  ami,  on 
ufing  a  deeper  magnifier,  they  had  fomewhat  of  a  mulberry  ap- 
pearance. 

4  When  the  young  ones  growing  in  the  coats  of  the  larger  were 
examined  with  the  microfcope,  they  were  found  not  to  be  fet  in 
the  coats,  like  pearls,  but  to  be  covered  by  a  thin  tranfparent 
membrane,  fo  as  to  lie  between  two  layers.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  fmall  globules  attach  themfelves  by  the  villi  to  tiie  fide  of 
the  hydatid,  and  to  each  other,  and  thereby  give  the  appearance 
of  being  covered  by  a  thin  membrane.  However  that  may  be, 
the  globules  being  found  of  various  fizes  floating  in  the  liquor, 
feems  to  prove  that  they  are  originally  formed  there,  and  not  in 
the  coats  of  the  hydatid,  upon  which  they  aie  aftewards  depofited. 
The  number  of  thofe  that  had  young  ones  in  them,  waj  few  in 
proportion  to  the  others. 

•  The  hydatids  in  their  growth  and  decay  appear  to  pafs  through 
various  flages  ;  they  are  firit  found  floating  in  the  fluid  that  fills 
the  hydatid,  and  afterwards  attached  to  its  coats.  The  hydatid 
thus  pregnant  with  young,  if  the  e.vpreflion  may  be  allowed,  ad- 
heres to  the  neighbouring  parts,  increases  in  fize,  and  becomes 
itfelf  a  fac,  containing  numerous  fmall  hydatids.  Thefc  after  a 
certain  time  decay,  and  the  flcins  or  empty  bags  are  fqueczed  to- 
gether into  a  fubftance  like  ifinglafs.  It  is  probable  they  fiill 
undergo  a  further  change;  two  fmall  bodies,  of  the  fize  of  the 
common  bean,  of  a  cheefe-like  comi Hence,  and  covered  with  a 
(kin,  were  taken  notice  of  adhering  to  ilie  bladder  Hear  its  neck; 
it  may  be  a  queftion  whether  thofe  were  not  tne  remains  of  hyda- 
tids ?  but  that  mutt  be  determined  by  future  obferv  nons.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  young  hydatids  are  found  in  two  very 
different  itages ;  in  the  one  they  are  attached  to  the  coats  of  an 
hydatid,  that  floats  loofe  in  the  parent  bag  or  fac  ;  in  the  other, 
extremely  fmall  globules  adhere  llightly  to  the  inner  furface  o 
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bag  oi  fac,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  covered  with  a  ttrong  outer  coat.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pro* 
grefs  of  growth  is  very  unequal  in  thafe  two,  and  indeed  invert- 
ed ;  for  in  the  firll  the  young  ones  are  as  large  as  4he  heads  of 
pins,  while  the  parent  bag  is  not  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  floats 
unattached  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fecond  there  is  a 
large  fac  with  a  ftrong  outer  coat,  and  a  more  tender  inner  one, 
adhering  ftron?ly  to  the  furrounding  parts,  while  the  young  ones, 
that  are  very  {lightly  attached  to  its  fides,  are  not  of  a  larger  dia- 
meter than  a  ^^  part  of  an  inch.  Whether  thefe  are  merely  ac- 
cidental differences  in  the  growth,  or  depend  upon  fome  more 
eflential  diftindtion,  rnuft  remain  to  be  determined  by  future  ob- 
servations,' 

This  quotation  contains  fo  faithful  a  description,  that  wo 
could  not  eafiiy  abridge  it.  The  fubfequent  obfervations  are 
equally  interefting.  Hartman  fir  ft;  obferved  the  hydatids  in 
animals  tp  be  alive  :  Tyfon  followed  him,  and  Pallas  has  de- 
scribed the  animal  under  the  name  of  tjenia  hydatigena,  Fon*- 
tana  followed  and  fupported  the  obfervations  of  Pallas.  That 
the  human  hydatids  are  alfo  animals,  we  may  fuppofe,  from, 
analogy,  but  no  head  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  laft. 
They  multiply  like  hydatids  of  quadrupeds ;  they  are  found, 
like  them,  chiefly  in  the  abdomen  j  their  coats  are  at  leaft 
highly  elaftic,  if  not  irritable  ;  and  they  decay  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  t}me  of  their  growth  and  the  quicknefs  of 
their  increafe  is  unknown.  One  curious  difTeclion  is  add- 
ed, where  the  hydatids,  arifing  from  the  fpleen,  penetrated 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  lungs. 
If  the  patient  had  not  died,  they  might  have  reached  the  ex?  . 
tremities  of  the  afpera  arteria,  and  been  djfeharged,  as  has  fome- 
times  happened,  by  coughing.  Hydatids  have  feldom  proved 
fatal ;  but  where  they  could  not  be  evacuated,  and  the  fymp* 
toms  they  occafion,  are  too  obfeure  to  be  trufted  in  deciding 
on  the  propriety  of  an  operation,  Mercury,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  their  animal  nature,  appears  to  be  the  moft  promifing 
remedy.  Our  author  adds  a  particular  defcription  of  hydatids 
lodged  in  the  brain  of  a  fheep.  The  name  of  the  animal  af- 
fixed by  Mr.  Hunter  is  hydria,  and  the  trivial  names,  humana, 
pvilla,  &c.  are  defigngd  to  diftinguifh  the  (pedes. 

Art.  V.  Cafe  of  a  Gentleman  labouring  under  the  epide- 
mic remittent  Fever  of  Bufibrah,  in  the  Year  1 780 ;  drawn 
up  by  himfejf ;  with  an  Accqunt  of  various  Circumftances  ref- 
lating to  that  Difeafe.  Communicated  by  John  Hunter,  Efq, 
F.  R.S.— 7  he  defcription  of  the  epidemic  is  highly  curious. 
Jt  is  written,  as  the  title  mentions,  by  the  victim  of  the  com- 
plaint, in  the  Itrong  energetic  ftyle  of  a  man  of  fenfe  and  re- 
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flection,  and  with  the  acute  fenfibility  which  the  recolle&ion 
.of  fufferings  mult  infpire.  The  principal  caufc  of  the  epide- 
mic at  Buflbrah  is  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
water  ftagnating  exhales,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  thofe  miaf- 
mata  which  produce  the  fever.  It  is  the  remitting  bilious  fe- 
ver of  warm  climates,  the  malignant  tritxophy a  of  Sauvages* 
The  heat  was  extreme,  the  thermometer,  in  the  cooleft  part 
of  the  houfe,  with  every  invention  to  decreafe  the  heat,  rif- 
ing  to  115;  afterwards  it  was  ftill  higher.  Some  few  traits 
of  our  author's  fufferings  we  (hall  tranicribe : 

'  I  now  began  to  experience  fome  of  the  dreadful  fymptoms 
which  are,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  fevers  in  Turkey  and  Arabia,  a 
fenfaiion  of  dread  and  horror  totally  unconnected  with  the  fear  of 
death,  for  while  the  patient  is  molt  afflicted  with  this  fymptom, 
it  is  for  the  nioft  part  accompanied  with  a  ilrong  defire  to  put  an 
end  to  his  exigence.  The  agony  from  the  heat  of  the  body  is  be- 
yond conception  ;  I  have  heard  fome  of  my  fellow- fufferers  roar 
iiideoufly  under  the  violence  of  the  pain.' 

■  A  mere  relation  of  fads  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
wretched  fituation  to  which  the  faftory  was  now  reduced:  by  this 
time  eleven  twelfths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buflbrah  were  taken  ill, 
numbers  were  daily  dying,  and  the  reports  from  Bagdad  and  Di- 
arbekir  of  the  increafing  ravages  of  the  plague,  left  the  furvivors 
not  a  ray  of  hope  that  they  ceuld  efcape  from  the  calamity.  On 
every  countenance  pain,  ficknefs,  and  horror  were  itrongly  paint- 
ed ;  nor  were  we  even  left  the  comforts  of  fympathy,  as  every 
mind  was  too  much  engroiTed  with  its  own  fufferings  to  think  of 
adminillering  confolation  to  others.  Four  of  us  lay  under  the 
portico  of  one  of  the  fqnares  of  the  faclory,  calling  out  for  water 
in  a  phrenfy  of  third-  We  ufed  to  fnatch  it  from  each  other,  and 
to  fupplicate  for  a  mouthful  with  as  much  fervor  as  a  dying  cri- 
minal for  an  hour  of  further  life.' 


c  16th.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  violence  of  the  fever  came  on  ; 
I  grew  delirious,  fwooned,  and  the  fymptoms  of  approaching 
death,  I  was  afterwards  told,  grew  cviJent  to  thofe  around  me. 
My  eyes  were  fixed,  my  tongue  hung  from  my  mouth,  and  my 
face  grew  quite  black.  I  recovered  from  this  fit  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  felt  excruciating  pain,  and  a  burning  fuffocating 
heat.  My  flomach  and  bowels  feemed  all  on  fire,  my  lungs  play- 
ed with  the  utmoll  difficulty,  and  I  felt  a  pain  and  fenfation about 
my  heart  which  I  cannot  defcribe.  I  was  unable  to  move;  my 
fervr.nt  lifted  me  ;  and  I  fell  into  a  fwoon  for  a  few  minutes,  andf 
when  I  came  to  myfelf,  a  great  quantity  of  black  putrid  bile  flow- 
ed from  inc.     Relief  was  inir.antam.-ou:?,  and  I  .flcpt  or  fwooned. 
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till  about  five  o'clock,  when  I  found  myfelf  free  from  fever,  and 
able  to  fpeak,  my  recclle&ion  clear,  and  my  mind  perfectly  com- 
pofed,  but  my  body  fo  weak  that  I  had  no  power  of  moving, 
except  one  of  my  hands.  They  gave  me  fome  fuftenance  j  I  had 
a  little  fleep;  but  about  midnight  I  fell  into  a  fituation,  which  I 
had  all  the  reafon  to  think  indicated  the  immediate  approach  of 
death.  My  tongue  cleft  to  my  mouth,  my  extremities  were  as 
cold  as  ice,  and  the  coldnefs  alfo  appeared  to  extend  up  my  thigh; 
my  arm  was  deftitute  of  pulfe,  nor  was  the  fmalleft  pulfation  of 
the  heart  perceptible.' 

The  difeafe  was  at  laft  cured  by  large  dofes  of  bark;  and  it 
was  unfortunate  that,  as  the  patient  had  bark  at  hand,  he  had 
not  tried  it  earlier. 

Art.  VI.  On  the  Want  of  a  Pericardium  in  the  Human 
Body,     By  Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  Phyfician  to 
St.  George's  Hofpital. — The  pericardium  is  fo  feldom  want- 
ing that  it  has  been  confidered  a  membrane  of  the  greateft 
importance,  and  various  ufes  have  been  attributed  to  it.    The 
mediaftinum  in  this  cafe  confided,  as  ufual,  of  two  laminae 
of  pleura,  but  was  inclined  to  the  right  fide  of  the  cheft,  ly- 
ing on  the  right  of  the  heart.     Both  laminae  were  conne£ted> 
in  their  whole  extent,  by  the  common  intervention  of  cellu- 
lar membrane,  and  crofled  over  the  vena  cava  fuperior,  about 
an  inch  above  its  entrance  into  the  auricle.    The  heart  lay 
loofe,  was  large  in  fize,  and  elongated  in  fhape ;  involved  in 
the  reflection  of  the  pleura  of  the  left  fide,  which  became  its 
immediate  covering.     The  heart  and  diaphragm  were  fepa- 
rated,  and  the  latter  covered  by  a  reflection  of  the  pleura.  The 
left  phrenic  nerve,  as  it  could  not  pafs  over  the  body  of  the 
heart  or  lungs,  for  each  were  in  conflant  motion,   found  a 
courfe  between  the  laminae  of  the  mediaftinum.     In  fhort, 
.  from  every  appearance  of  this  Angular  cafe,  it  flill  remains 
equally  difficult  to  explain  the  ufe  of  a  pericardium.  The  man 
was  forty  years  of  age,  the  caufe  of  his  death  uncertain ;  but 
nothing  lingular  could  be   ascertained  refpetting  his  conftitur- 
tion. 

Art.  VII.  On  Intro fufception.  By  John  Hunter,  Efq. 
F.R.S.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  Surgeon  Ge- 
neral to  the  Army. — The  nature  of  an  introfufception  is  well 
known.  One  portion  of  the  gut  may  fall  down  into  another, 
and  it  is  then  called  progrefiive  j  or  the  contrary,  when  it  be-r 
comes  a  cafe  of  retrograde  introfufception.  The  caufe  is  a  conr 
traction  of  one  part  of  the  gut,  which  may  then  fall  into  the 
fuperior  or  inferior  portion,  according  as  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion is  proper  or  inverted. 

*  By  this  mode  of  accounting  for  an  accidental  introfufception^ 
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\\  may  take  place  either  upwards  or  downwards  ;  but  if  a  conti- 
nuance or  an  increafe  of  it  arifes  from  the  action  of  the  inteiline, 
it  mull  be  when  it  is  downwards,  as  we  actually  find  it  to  be  the 
cafe;  yet  this  does  not  explain  thofe  in  which  a  confidence  por- 
tion of  inteiline  appears  to  have  been  carried  into  the  gut  below  ; 
to  underftand  thefe,  we  mull  conllder  the  different  parts  which 
form  the  introfufception.  It  is  made  up  of  three  folds  of  intef- 
tine;  the  inner,  which  pafles  down,  and  being  reflected  upwards, 
forms  the  fecond  or  inverted  portion,  which  being  reflected  down 
again;  make*  the  third  or  containing  part,  that  is  the  outermoft, 
which  is  always  in  the  natural  pofition. 

■  The  outward  fold  is  the  only  one  which  is  aflive,  the  inverted, 
portion  being  perfectly  paffive,  and  fqueezed  down  by  the  outer, 
which  inverts  more  of  itfelf,  fo  that  the  angle  of  invcrtion  in  this 
cafe  is  always  at  the  angle  of  reflection  of  the  outer  into  the  mid- 
dle portion  or  inverted  one,  whillt  the  innermoft  is  drawn  in. 
Fiom  this  we  can  readily  fee  how  an  introfufception,  once  begun, 
may  have  any  length  of  gut  drawn  in. 

1  The  external  portion  acting  upon  the  other  fold',  in  the  fame 
way  as  upon  any  extraneous  matter,  will,  by  its  oeriitaltic  mo- 
tion, urge  them  further  ;  and,  if  any  extraneous  fubftance  is  de- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  inner  portion,  that  part  wjll  become  a 
fixed  point  for  the  outer  or  containing  inteiline  to  aft  upon.  Thus 
it  will  be  fqueezed  on,  till  at  laft  the  mefentery  preventing  more 
of  the  innermoft  part  from  being  drawn  in,  will  act  as  a  kind  of 
ftay,  yet  without  intirely  hindering  the  inverted  outer  fold  from 
going  11:11  further.  For  it  being  the  middle  fold  that  is  acted  up- 
on by  the  outer,  and  this  action  continuing  after  the  inner  por- 
tion becomes  fixed,  the  gut  is  thrown  into  folds  upon  itfelf;  fo 
that  a  foot  in  length  of  inteiline  fhall  form  an  intiofufception  of 
not  more  than  three  inches  long.' 

Notwithftanding  the  attachment  of  the  mefentery  may  be 
fuppofed  to  act  as  an  obitacle  to  any  considerable  introfurcep- 
tioH)  and  to  be  a  (till  greater  obftaele  in  the  large  than  in  the 
11  inteftincs,  yet  the  greateft  degree  of  the.  difeafc  known, 
was  in  the  colon,  and  defcribed  in  the  76th  volume  cf  the  Pht- 
lofophical  Tranfactions.  A  fimilar  cafe,  attended  by  Dr. 
A(b  and  infpectcd  by  Dr.  Home,  is  fubjoincd.  The  ilium 
and  its  mefentery,  together  with  the  afcending  colon,  were 
inverted  into  the  defcending  part  of  the  figmoid  ilexure  of  the 

Ion)  the  mefentery  ot  the  ilium  being  drawn  up  obliquely 
>fs  the  root  of  the  mefentery,  fo  as  confiderably  to  confine 
the  jejunum. 

'   From  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  manner,  in  which  it  is 
produced,  I  fhould  propofe   the   following  treatment  in    cafes  of 
;reiiive  introfufception. 

9  Every 
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'  Every  thing  that, can  increafe  the  aftionof  the  inteftine  down- 
wards is  to  be  particularly  avoided,  as  tending  to  increafe  the  pe- 
riftaltic  motion  of  the  outer  containing  gut,  and  thus  to  continue 
the  difeafe.  Medicine  can  never  come  in  contact  with  the  outer 
fold,  and,  having  patted  the  inner,  can  only  aft  on  the  outer  be- 
low, therefore  cannot  immediately  affeft  that  portion  of  the  outer 
which  contains  the  introfufception ;  but  we  muft  fuppofe  that  what- 
ever affefts,  or  comes  in  contaft  with  the  larger  portion  of  the 
canal,  fo  as  to  throw  it  into  aftion,  will  alfo  affeft  by  fympathy 
any  part  that  may  efcape  fuch  application.  I  fhould  therefore  ad- 
vife  giving  vomits,  with  a  view  to  invert  the  periitaltic  motion  of 
the  containing  gut,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  in- 
tcftines  into  their  natural  Situation. 

'  If  this  practice  fhould  not  fucceed,  it  might  be  proper  to  con- 
fider  it  as  a  retrograde  introfufception,  and,  by  adminiftering 
purges,  endeavour  to  increafe  the  periftaltic  motion  downwards.' 

As  it  is  almoft  impoffiblc  to  difcover  any  introfufception,  or 
indeed  to  afcertain  its  nature,  thefe  rules  can  be  of  little  utility. 
We  have  transcribed  them,  as  where  the  caufe  of  colic  and 
obftru&ion  can  be  difcovered,  they  will  be  Serviceable.  It  re- 
mains only  for  us  to  obferve,  that  thefe  accounts  will  difco- 
ver, probably,  the  fource  of  the  advantages  derived  from  fmart 
emetics  in  cafes  of  iliac  paffion.  They  will  Sometimes  relieve 
almoft  inftantaneoufly ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fa&,  as  from 
Mr.  Hunter's  explanation  may  be  fuppofed,  that,  if  not  Ser- 
viceable, they  are  highly  injurious.  A  Supplement  is  added, 
of  a  cafe  of  retrograde  introfufception  from  the  violent  vomit- 
ings confequent  to  Swallowing  arfenic. 

Art.  VIII.  Of  uncommon  Appearances  of  Difeafe  in  Blood- 
Vefiels.  By  Matthew  Baillie,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  and  Phyfician 
to  St.  George's  Hofpital. — The  rlrft  kind  of  difeafe  here  re- 
corded is  a  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  veffels.  In  a  man, 
where  a  tendency  to  aneurifm  was  difcoverable  in  every  ar- 
tery, the  trunk  of  the  right  carotid  was  wholly  obliterated  by 
a  coagulum,  and  the  veffel  felt,  externally,  like  a  healthy  ab- 
forbent  gland.  The  coagulated  blood  was  firmly  fixed  to  the 
inner  coats ;  and  the  tendency  to  aneurifm  had  remedied  itfelf. 
Aneurifms  will  Sometimes  cure  themfelves,  probably,  from 
the  blood  coagulating  above  the  enlarged  part.  They  may  be 
checked,  as  Seemingly  in  the  inftance  here  recorded,  by  the 
blood  coagulating  faiter  than  the  veffel  enlarged.  The  lefs 
carotid  would  perhaps  have  been  obliterated,  in  the  Same  way, 
as  a  large  coagulum  was  already  formed  in  it.  Anatomilts 
have  before  obferved,  that  both  carotids  might  poffibly  be  tied 
without  a  fatal  event. 

The  obliteration  of  vefTcls  is  another  difeafe  mentioned. 

We 
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We  Itnow  that,  when  the  foetus  is  born,  the  ductus  arteriofus 
is  obliterated  without  difeafe ;  and  an  inftance  is  recorded, 
where  the  vena  cava  inferior  was  changed  into  a  kind  of  liga- 
mentous fubftance.  In  this  cafe  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether 
this  might  not  be  the  effect  of  a  peculiarity  of  ftru&ure. 
There  was  an  additional  vena  azygos,  which  might  have  gra- 
dually drawn  off  the  blood.  It  now  pafled  into  the  lumbar 
veins,  and  thefe  veflels,  which,  when  in  pairs  mult  lofe  their 
name. 

The  ofljfication  of  veflels  is  another  caufe  of  difeafe.  This 
is  a  change  either  into  bone,  or  into  an  earthy  fubftance,  with 
little  animal  gluten.  In  a  few  inltances  only  is  offification  ob- 
ferved  in  veins. 

Art.  IX.  An  Account  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Method  of  perform- 
ing the  Operation  for  the  Cure  of  the  Popliteal  Aneurifm.  By 
EverardHome,  Efq,  F.  R.  S.  Affiftant-Surgeon  to  St.  George's 
Hofpital.-rMr.  Hunter,  finding  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  in 
operations  for  the  popliteal  aneurifm  arofe  from  the  failure  of 
the  ligatures,  and  the  fubfequent  hemorrhage,  concluded, 
that  in  general  aneurifms  arife  from  a  difeafe  in  the  coats  of 
the  artery,  and  that,  in  this  cafe,  it  extended  beyond  the  tu- 
mour :  he.  found  from  fome  experiments,  though  probably  not 
decifive  ones,  that  this  difeafed  ftate  was  not  relaxation.  He 
therefore  propofed  that  the  artery  (hould  be  taken  up  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh.  Various  inftances  of  this  operation 
are  adduced,  and  the  fuccefs,  on  the  whole,  is  confiderable 
enough  to  fupport  the  propriety  of  the  new  method.  In  fome 
refpe&s  it  may  be  probably  yet  improved. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ji  poetical  and  ph'ilofoph'ical  EJfay  on  the  French  Revolution* 
Addreffed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  \to.  2s, 
Ridgway.     1793. 

'T  HIS  might  have  been  ftyled  with  more  propriety,  An 
■*■  Heroic  Epiltle  to  Mr.  Burke.  Like  the  original  author 
of  this  kind  of  fatire,  our  effayift  unites  a  poetical  talent  of 
a  fuperior  kind,  to  calm  farcaftic  feverity.  He  purfues  the 
flitting  meteor,  Edmund,  through  all  his  changes  of  form,  and, 
without  laughing  himfelf,  excites  a  fmile  in  his  readers.  The 
notes  are  chiefly  quotations  from  different  authors,  in  illuf- 
tration  of  his  fentiments.  We  may  be  allowed  to  collect  a 
few  flowers  from  this  parterre. 

*  But  lo  !  he  burns  with  more  than  priefMy  zeal, 
To  prove  the  Church  preferves  the  Commonweal ; 

Search 
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Search  the  hiftoric  page — the  Church,  we  find, 

"  The  firft,  the  laft,  the  midft  in  every  mind." 

By  blood,  by  crimes,  and  theologic  hate, 

She  proudly  rofe,  the  Moloc  of  the  State. 

By  Superftition's  aid  purfu'd  her  plan, 

The  bane  of  reafon,  and  the  foe  of  man. 

Above  the  clouds,  fhe  reds  her  ftarry  throne, 

Yet  humbly  makes  this  vale  of  tears  her  own. 

Around  the  State  her  harlot  arms  fhe  flings, 

Exhaufts  its  ftrength,  relaxes  all  its  fprings  : 

The  palm's  rich  juice,  thus  favage  Indians  drain, 

And  leave  it  withering  on  the  defert  plain. 

She  wafts  contagion  by  her  venom'd  breath, 

And  widely  fpreads  the  principle  of  death. 

The  poifon'd  veft  o'er  all  mankind  (he  throws, 

A  fatal  gift  pregnant  with  human  woes. 

— But  here,  (he  rears  her  mitr'd  front  with  grace, 

While  Court  and  Parliament  admire  her  face. 

Exafts  her  tythes,  her  right  divine  of  fpoil. 

To  tax  hard  indoftry,  and  check  the  foil: 

And  waits  till  vain  philofophy  expires, 

With  the  law's  torch  to  light  up  Smithfield's  fires. 

Some  of  the  reforms  of  the  Gallic  patriots  we  have  com- 
mended, and  can  confequently  join  in  the  greateft  part  of  the 
following  encomium  : 

*  From  fuch  a  theme,  the  mufe  indignant  flies, 
And  fees  majeftic  fcenes  in  France  arife, 
Sees  liberty  in  fplendid  triumph  ihine, 
And  Gallia's  fons  kneel  at  her  facred  ftirine, 
Where  the  Baflile  once  fpread  its  dreary  gloom, 
And  daring  fpirits  found  a  living  tomb. 
No  flaves  in  arms  now  (hield  a  defpot's  throne, 
Man's  facred  claims  her  generous  foldiers  own. 

«  No  charter'd  grants  the  venturous  prow  xeftrain, 
Nor  on  the  artilt  caft  a  galling  chain. 
No  parifh  bounds  confine  him  to  a  fpot, 
To  ftarve  by  law,  unpitied  and  forgot. 
N©  Statefman,  there  a  venal  fuffrage  buys, 
And  fhackles  freedom  by  a  vile  excife. 
No  inquifition,  marriage  rites  profanes, 
No  Tefi  Ad,  there  with  pious  rancour  reigns. 
No  bloated  Priefts  count  godlinefs  by  gain, 
While  ftarving  Curates  fupplicate  in  vain. 
As  all  religions  with  one  voice  agree 
To  preach  good  morals,  every  Se&  is  free. 
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No  fubtle  Judges  law's  ftrong  bulwark  mine, 
And  doom  a  prifon,  by  the  Insolvent's  fine. 
There,  mild  philofophy  bids  con  teft  ceafe, 
And  vile  Attornies  curfe  the  word  of  peace. 
No  nuptial  bonds  bids  nuptial  Baftiles  rife, 
Love. hovers  round,  releas'd  from  galling  ties.' 

We  wilh  the  author's  concluding  adjuration  to  fave  the  life 
of  Louis  had  not  come  too  late.  But  the  deed  is  done — equal- 
ly unjuft.and  infamous  in  its  foundation,  and  its  form;  in 
its  defign,  and  in  its  conduct.  Few  men  were  more  vir- 
tuous or  more  benevolent  than  Louis  XVI  ;  and  none  was 
ever  treated  with  more  unjuft  feverity,  or  more  unrelenting 
malice. 


The  Adventures  of  Tclcmachus.  In  Blank  Verfe,  from  the 
French,  of  M.  Fenclony  Archbifhop  of  Cambray.  By  J.  T. 
A.  M.  and  formerly  Fallow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
3  Vols.  \%mo.     10s.  6d.  Boards.     Sael.     1792. 

*\X7E  have  had  a fpecimen  before  of  a  fimilar  undertaking, 
*  *  and  did  not  approve  of  it.  We  cannot  conceive,  indeed, 
however  well  executed  fuch  a  performance  might  be,  that  it 
could  ever  tend  greatly  to  the  author's  emolument  or  the  rea- 
der's fatisfa&ion.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcant  on  the  beauties  of 
Telemachus.  They  are  almoft  univerfally  known,  and  almoft 
univerfally  admired  j  but  we  believe  few  of  its  admirers  will 
prefer  the  ftiffhefs  of  blank  verfe  to  the  eafy  flowing  profe, 
which  founds  fo  agreeably  both  in  the  original  and  every  trans- 
lation that  we  have  feen.  Such  at  lead  is  our  opinion  ;  but 
as  it  may  not  be  general,  and  the  prefent  author  is  not  def- 
titute  of  poetical  talents,  we  mall  fubmit  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment a  paffage  well  adapted  to  the  embellifhment  of  numbers, 
the  defcription  of  Calypfo's  grotto. 

'No  gold, 

Silver,  or  polifli'd  marble,  it  is  true, 

No  pillars,  Ibtues,  pictures  here  were  fcen  ; 

This  Grotto    nto  curious  vaults  was  form'd, 

Hewn  in  a  rock  ;   the  bending  roof  thick-fet 

With  (hell  and  pebble  of  various  hue;  the  fides 

Were  mantled  o'-er  with  a  young  fpreading  vine. 

The  tapeftry  of  nature.     This  recefs, 

Ever  wiih  foft,  refreshing  breezes  fann'd, 

Defied  the  fuliry  heat.     A  verdant  lawn, 

Gaily  enamel'd  with  a  thoufand  flowers, 

Was  fpread  around.     The  purling  rills  that  flray'd 
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Through  meads  with  amaranths  and  violets  deck'd* 
Form'd  bafons  here  and  there  along  the  plain, 
As  clear  as  cryftal.     On  one  fide  was  fcen 
A  wood  of  tufted  trees,   with  golden  fruit, 
That  bear  frefh  bloflbms  all  the  feafons  round, 
And  fcatter'd  fragrance  through  the  balmy  air. 
This  wood,  impervious  to  the  folar  ray, 
Skirted  the  flow'ry  lawn,  and  crown'd  the  fcene. 
With  vocal  melody  the  wood  refounds, 
Of  warbling  birds,  of  ev'ry  name  and  note; 
Or  with  a  rufhing  cataradVs  echoing  noife, 
That,  tumbling  headlong  from  the  rocky  height 
Ofaileep  precipice,  comes  foaming  down, 
Then  fleets  with  trembling  hafte  acrofs  the  plain. 

*  On  a  hill's  (loping  fide  the  grotto  flood, 
The  diltant  fea  in  view  ;  that  nowappear'd 
A  fmooth  and  glafly  plain  ;  now,  as  in  fcorn, 
Dafhing  againft  the  rocks  his  idle  wave, 
And  now,  in  fwelling  billows  mountain-high 
Burfting  with  hideous  roar.      On  th'  other  fide 
A  winding  river  ftray'd,   whofe  parting  Areams 
Form'd  various  iflands,  pleafing  to  the  view, 
Border'd  with  flow'ry  limes,  and  poplar  trees 
Of  tow'ring  height.     Of  thefe  meandring  ftreams, 
That  feem'd  to  wanton  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 
Some  roll'd  with  rapid  courfe  ;  fome  gently  crept  \ 
Others  by -mazy  windings  feem'd  to  turn 
Back  to  their  fource,  as  loath  to  quit  the  fcene. 
Far  off,  in  varied  and  romantic  ihape, 
And  terminating  this  delightful  fcene, 
Mountains  and  diltant  hills  in  profpeft  rofe, 
That  hid  their  lofty  fummits  in  the  clouds. 
The  mountains  near  at  hand  were  clad  with  vines ; 
The  verdant  branches  bending  in  feitoons, 
Were  hung  with  fhining  loads  of  purple  grapes  ; 
The  fwelling  clutters  ftrove  in  vain  to  hide 
Their  glowing  blufhes  'midft  the  fhadowing  leaves.' 

Some  different  paffages  of  a  defcriptive  nature,  and  others 
where  the  pallions  are  delineated,  might  be  produced,  of  equal 
merit :  but  in  contrail,  we  could  quote  many  following  pages 
totally  devoid  of  fpirit  and  poetical  fire.  The  tamenefs  or  dry- 
nefs  of  the  original  in  fome  places  is  an  infufficient  excufe, 
becaufe,  though  we  allow  it  occasionally  to  be  fo,  it  Strength- 
ens our  argument  againft  the  propriety  of  the  undertaking. 
Our  author,  indeed,  copies  too  clofely  \  he  might  have  omit- 
ted 
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ltd  or  condenfed  many  pafTages  with  advantage.  Too  much 
of  this  work  is  merely  meafured  profe,  and  the  didactic  part* 
are  extremely  tedious. 

Letters  to  Dr.  William  OJborne^  Teacher  and  Praclitioner  cf 
Midwifery,  in  London,  on  certain  Doflrincs  contained  in  bis 
E/piys  on  the  Pradice  of  Midwifery,  csV.  from  Alexander 
JLamilton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Profejjor  cf  Midwifery  in  the 
Univcrjity,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians^  *f 
Edinburgh.     Svo.     y.fcwed.     Murray.      1793. 

HAVING  noticed  at  fome  length,  thofe  difputed  opinion* 
of  Dr.  Ofborne,  to  which  there  was  no  reply  to  engage 
eur  attention,  we  may  take  up  more  particularly  the  contro- 
verfy  with  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  have 
already  dated  the  principal  points  in  difpute,  and  need  not  re- 
capitulate what  is  fimple  in  its  nature,  for  the  whole  almoft 
entirely  refts  on  fa&s* 

Dr.  Hamilton  lirft  complains,  that  Dr.  Ofborne  has  rnifre- 
prefented  his  opinion,  in  the  *  Eflay  on  Laborious  Parturi- 
tion;' and,  though  the  error  was  pointed  out  in  the  *  Outlines,' 
the  accufation  is  ftill  continued  in  the  fecond  edition  «f  the 
Eflay.     This  accufation  feems  to  be  removed  by  the  inimuti- 
lated  quotation  ;    for   it  is   added  —  *   the  abfolute   impot- 
fibility  of  extracting  the  child  through  the  aperture  of  the  pel- 
vis, is,  perhaps,  (perhaps  is  an  unfortunate  word,  though  it 
does  not  entirely  change  the  meaning)  the  only  circumftance 
that  juitifies  the  Csefarean  operation,  on  the  living  fubject.' 
The  fa£t  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  aperture  of  the  pelvis 
be  in  any  cafe  lefs  than  the  bafis  of  the  comnion-fizcd  cranium. 
If  it  is,  the  Cxfarean  operation  affords  the  only  chance ;  and 
we  have  little  doubt  in  faying  that,  from  acomparifon  of  die 
different  facia,  and  from  the  apparent  caufes  of  even  the  un- 
fuccefsful  termination  of  feveral  of  the  cafes,  in  which  it  has 
been  performed,  it  affords  fome  chance  *.     To  determine  the 
fact,  we  lhall  firit  obferve,  that  fcarcely  in  any  inllance,  proba- 
bly in   none,  is  the  bafis  of  the  cranium  lefs  than  one  inch 
and  a  half.     "We  think  alfo,  and  we  now  fpeak  not  only  from 
our  own  experience,  but  that  of  the  moll  enlightened  practi- 
tioners, that  it  is  not  eafy  in  the  living  lubject  to   afecrtain 
the  diameter  of  the  pelvis  within  probably  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
There  mult  consequently  be  cafes,  where  it,  isneceflary  to  ba- 
lance  the  convenience  and  probability  of  fuccefs  of  cither 
operation  ;  for  as  pelves  diltorted,  within  the  limits  mentioned, 
are  known  tocxitt,  the  alternative  of  an  '  anceps  melius  quaiu 
nullum  experiri  remedium'  will  occur. 

•  Vji.  Hamilton  inform  u%  do  the  authority  of  M.  Hoffman  of  PrnfTi» 

that  the  Cxfarcan  operation  has  Wen  often  perfon  .  fully  in  Germany 

*.tim.  thuc  ten  >c*r>,  and  ha«  only  failed  when  ddayed  too  lomj. 

TV_ 
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Dr.  Hamilton  had  afTerted  that,  after  the  operation  of  em- 
bryulcia,  only  live  or  fix  had  been  preferved.  Dr.  Ofborne 
reverfes  the  proportion  ;  and  as  this  fa£t,  independent  of  what 
we  have  already  flated,  feems  to  influence  greatly  the  refult  of 
the  conclufion,  we  fliall  extract  fome  remarks  from  the  author 
before  us. 

•  If  I  could  think  it  juftifiable  to  deduce  general  conclusions 
from  one  or  two  particular  facts,  I . might,  with  much  plaufibility, 
urge  in  favour  of  the  probable  juftnefs  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  re- 
mark, that  before  your  cafe  of  Elizabeth  Sherwood,  the  chief 
authentic  inftances  on  record,  where  the  operation  of  embryulcia 
was  performed  on  women  whofe  pelvifes  meafured  from  "  one  to 
two  inches,"  are  examples  of  fatal  events  fucceeding  the  opera- 
tion. But  I  mall  content  myfelf  with  appealing  to  yourfelf,  Dr. 
Garihfhore,  Dr.  Orme,  Dr.  Denman,  and  Dr.  Lovvder,  fir  ft, 
whether  it  does  not  confift  with  your  knowledge,  that  feveral  wo- 
men have  died  after  the  operation  of  embryulcia  within  thefe 
twenty  years  in  London  ;  and  whether,  in  by  far  the  greateft 
number  of  thefe  cafes,  the  pelvis  was  not  very  much  deformed  ? 
and  fecondly,  whether  it  does  not  alfo  confift  with  your  knowledge, 
that  feveral  women  have  lived  after  that  operation  ;  and  whether, 
in  thefe  favourable  inftances,  the  great,  orratherby  far  the  greateft 
number,  had  no  deficiency  in  the  pelvis  under  two  inches  and  an 
half? 

t  As  it  may  perhaps  be  fair  to  conclude,  that  if  one  or  two 
fuccefsful  cafes  only  can  he  put  in  competition  with  even  four  or 
five  unfortunate  ones  within  thefe  twenty  years,  when  the  manner 
of  ufing  inftruments  is  fo  much  better  underftood  than  it  was  for- 
merly ;  fo,  confidering  the  ftate  of  practice  for  eighty  or  ninety 
years  preceding  thefe  twenty,  it  is  furely  no  falfe  calculation,  to 
reckon  the  proportion  of  patients  faved  by  the  ufe  of  the  crotchet 
during  that  period,  where  the  pelvis  was  very  narrow,  as  four  or 
five  out  of  fifty.' 

In  reality,  the  reafoning  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  with  the  different 
facts  that  have  occurred  within  our  own  knowledge,  lead  us  to 
think,  that  embryulcia,  delayed  as  it  commonly  is,  cannot  be 
confidered  fo  comparatively  iafe  an  operation  as  is  repreiented. 

Our  author  adds  fome  cafes,  where  the  labour  terminated 
happily,  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Ofborne's  directions,  em- 
bryulcia fhould  have  been  performed,  and  adduces  ftrong  argu- 
ments to  ihow,  that  cafes  muft  occur  in  which  embryulcia  would 
be  unfuccefsful.  In  examining  the  cafe  of  Elizabeth  Sher- 
wood, he  exprefles  his  furprife  at  the  apparent  inconiifiency 
of  fome  parts  of  the  narrative,  and  we  almoji  Jufpetl,  but  per- 
haps without  reafon,  that  he  thinks  the  cafe  not  fairly  related. 
In  fijort,  from  the  whole,  we  think  it  clear  that  embryulcia 

is 
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is  not  fo  f;ifc,  nor  the  Caefarean  fe£tion  fo  certain  in  its  na- 
ture Dr.  Of  borne  feems  to  fug^efl ;  yet  the  former  is 
fomctimes  neccfTary,  and  the  latter,  though  highly  dangerous, 
is  in  a  very  few  inltances  the  only  alternative.  Dr.  Hamilton's 
directions  we  fhall  tranferibe,  and  with  thefe  conclude  this 
part  of  the  fubjecl:. 

*  In  order  that  my  opinion  on  this  very  important  fubjeft  may 
rot  be  mifunderfiood,  I  ihall  take  the  liberty  to  explain  myfelf 
more  explicitly. 

'  Wherever,  before  the  labour-pains  have  become  violent,  the 
fhort  diameter  of  the  pelvis  at  the  brim  fhall  admit  eafily  three  or- 
dinary fized  fingers,  then  the  delivery  fhould  be  en:rufted  entirely 
to  nature,  unlets  feme  urgent  fymptom  fhall  occur,  or  unlefs  ic 
be  found  that  the  head  does  not  enter  the  pelvis  after  long  continued 
itrong  pains.  But  when,  under  the  fame  circumftances,  two  or- 
dinary fized  fingers  only  can  be  admitted,  then  the  child's  head 
fhould  be  opened,  as  foon  as  the  os  uteri  is  nearly  or  completely 
dilated.  And,  when  one  ordinary  fized  finger  only  can  be  pafTed 
through  the  fhort  diameter,  even  although  it  does  not  entirely  fill 
the  fpace,  then  the  Csefarean  operation,  in  my  opinion,  affords 
the  only  means  for  terminating  the  delivery.' 

The  fenfibility  of  the  child  in  utero,  we  intended  to  have 
confidered  at  fome  length  ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  queftion  in 
all  its  parts,  the  arguments  from  which  it  is  denied,  feem  not 
to  have  even  the  refemblance  of  folidity.  In  every  phifiologr- 
cal  view,  it  mufl  pofiefs  fenfibility ;  nor  are  we  able  to  fee  what 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  denying  it,  except  that  the 
operation  of  embryulcia  mufl  be  lefs  horrid.  This  fupport, 
however,  mufl  necefl'arily  be  taken  away  ;  and  it  will  add  (it 
ought  to  add)  its  weight  in  the  decifions  of  the  operator.  Were 
the  nerves  of  a  child  derived  from  the  mother,  was  the  circu- 
lation carried  on  in  continuous  vefTels,  fomething  might  be  al- 
Jedged  in  favour  of  Dr.  Ofborne's  opinion.  But  the  nervous 
and  circulatory  fy items  are  diltinct  and  independent.  The 
nerves  are  unfettered  in  their  courfe,  they  impart  irratibility  to 
the  mufcles,  whieh  carry  on  the  greater  number  of  their  func- 
tions —  Why  then  do  they  not  convey  impreflions  to  the 
brain  ? 

Sermons,  chiefly  intended  to  promote  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
By  Vicejimus  Knox,  D.  D.  Svo    6.  Boards.  Dilly.  1792. 

IT  was  the  obfervation  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  *  that  no  author  was 
■*■  ever  written  down  except  by  himfelf.'  We  feel  no  incli- 
nation to  write  down  the  ingenious  author  of  this  volume,  and 
are  only  forry  that  we  cannot  announce  to  our  readers  that  his 
C.  R.  N.  Ar.  (VII.)  March,  1793.  Z  own 
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own  rhofiori  is  in  the  prefent  inftance  progreffive.  We  wotilt? 
not  be  underftood  that  the  fermons  in  queition  are  not  inge- 
nious and  fenfible,  but  they  are  certainly  inferior  to  our  au- 
thor's former  productions,  and  are  themielves  compoied  in  a 
very  unequal  ftyle.  Even  the  parts  which  are  belt  written  are 
more  in  the  manner  of  eflays  than  of  orations.  They  are  defi- 
cient botii  in  boldnefs  and  animation, .and  are  certainly  better 
adapted  to  the  clofet  than  to  a  public  atTembly.  There  is  one 
excellence,  however,  in  thefe  difcottrfes,  which  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  pais  over  unnoticed  -y  and  thrft  is,  that  they 
Contain  many  pointed  and  ufeful  obfervations  on  modern  life 
and  mannets,  alid  in  this  view  they  appear  well  calculated  fof 
family  fermons,  and,  indeed,  though  wc  mufl  not  pronounce 
them  perfect,  we  in  juiticc  confefb  that  they  cannot  be  read 
without  both  inftru&ion  and  pleafure. 

We  fhall  extract  a  few  fpecinicns,  which  will  ferve  to  con- 
firm the  preceding  obfervations,  and  we  doubt  not  will  afford 
fatisfa£tion  to  out  readers. 

The  following  dehortation  from  the  contagion  of  fCeptical 
principles  is  among  the  molt  animated  paflages  in  the  volume: 

'  Thus  pafs  a  few  years  of  health  and  levity,  without  reflec- 
tion, and  perhaps  without  much  uneafinefs,  in  a  ftate  of  mental 
infallibility  ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  of  fhort  duration. 
The  evil  day  foon  arrives.  Age  and  infirmities  are  not  to  be  re- 
pelled by  any  effort  of  audacity  and  prefumption.  Confcience 
will  awake,  though  file  has  been  lulled  afleep  by  every  artifice. 
Many  circumftances  will  arife  to  fuperinduce  a  dejection  offpirit?, 
which,  without  fome  fource  of  folid  cenfo'ation,  may  terminate 
in  defpondency.  But  where  is  the  confolation  ?  Is  there  a 
confidence  in  God  ?  TmpofTible  !  for  it  has  been  the  uniform  in- 
tention of  the  unhappy  infidel,  to  ridicule  all  religion  ;  and  to 
bring  his  mind  to  believe  that  all  things  are  made  and  governed 
by  chance,  or  by  a  Being  too  indolent  to  fuperintend  the  work  of 
its  own  creation.  But  fuppofing  him  not  quite  fo  far  advanced  in 
the  fchocl  of  fophiflry  as  to  be  an  atheift,  yet  he  is  profeffedly  not 
a  Chriflian;  and  therefore  cannot  fhare  thofe  comforts  which 
Chriftianity  rooft  liberally  affords.  Hope,  that  fweet  fource  of 
joy  in  the  midft  of  the  deepell  forrow,  fprings  not  in  the  mind  of 
a  gloomy  unbeliever.  No  flower  vegetates  on  the  dreary  wafle, 
except  the  hemlock  and  the  deadly  nightfhade.  The  utmoff  he 
can  venture  to  expect,  and  dreadful  is  the  expectation,  in  compa- 
ring, with  the  bright  views  of  Chrillian  faith,  is  utter  annihila- 
tion I  But  though  his  confeioufnefs  of  having  offended  God 
may  teach  him  faintly  to  hope  it,  yet  he  cannot  be  certain  of  it; 
and  the  flate  of  his  mind,  vibrating  between  doubt  and  defpair, 
will  be'  to  itielf  a  continual  toimcnt.     Sink  under  it  he  mull,  on- 

lefs 
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lefs  he  mould  bury  his  (enfes  in  the  brutal  ftupiditv  of  intemper- 
ance, or  jepent  him  (elf  of  his  fills,  and  take  refuge  in  that  Re- 
deemer whom  his  bell  abilities  were  employed,  in  the  fafon  of 
health  and  youth,  to  revile.  Hew  much  happier  had  he  been, 
had  he  wifely  followed  the  advice  contained  in  the  text,  know  thou 
the  God  of  thy  Father  !' 

The  following  paflage  does  honour  to  the  moral  and  patrio- 
tic feelings  of  Dr.  Knox  :  s 

'  It  vvould  be  a  mod  erTV&ual  mode  of  preaching  to  a  whole  na- 
tion, if  princes  would  adopt  the  refolutions  of  the  text,  and  ex-» 
alt  none  to  high  honours  and  grc.it  p'ower,  who  were  not  as  con- 
fpicuous  for  exemplary  piety  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  as  for  intel- 
lectual abilities  and  political  influence.  A  virtuous  court  would 
produce  a  virtuous  peorle.  But  when  men,  whofe  conduct,  and 
even  profeffions,  furnifh  reafon  to  conclude  that  they  dilbelieve 
the  national  religion,  are  railed  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  counfel- 
lors  of  princes,  and  difpofers  of  preferment,  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  the  people  will  naturally  fuppofe,  that  thole  who  appoint 
them,  neither  fear  God,  nor  believe  in  Chrift ;  and  that  ail  reli- 
gion is  but  the  invention  of  knaves  to  awe  fools.  Such  an  opi- 
nion, founded  on  fuch  appearances,  will  militate  more  powerfully 
again  ft  ChriiHanity,  among  the  people  at  large,  than  all  the  ar- 
guments of  the  inridel,  all  the  derifion  of  the  profligate.  The 
people  do  indeed  reafon  wrong  in  this  cafe;  but  fince  they  will 
reafon  fo,  and  conduct  themfelves  accordingly,  governors  mould 
not  ad  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufe  and  continue  their  error.* 

The  fermon  on  conformity  to  the  world  abounds  in  ufeful 
and  excellent  remarks  and  precepts.  Wc  regret  that  we  can- 
not pronounce  it  unexceptionable  throughout  every  part. 

f  Luft,  avarice,  and  pride,  feem  to  be  the  principles  which  in- 
fluence the  conduct  of  worldly-minded  men.  By  the  abufe  of 
language,  and  by  the  aits  of  the  feducer  and  adverfary  of  human 
nature,  thefe  three  principles  acquire  names  far  lefs  odious  than 
thofe  which  I  have  given  them,  and  which  are  indeed  their  right 
appellations.  Thus  luft  is  denominated  gallantry,  or  fenn'mental 
tendernef. ;  and  the  love  of  pleafure,  youthful  gaiety.  Avarice  is 
called  the  fpirit  of  enterprize,  induftry,  occonomy,  frugality,  and 
a  talent  for  the  conduct  of  bufinefs.  Pride  paffes  under  a  thoufand 
names  and  fhapts  ;  it  is  ambition,  it  is  tafte,  it  is  fpirit,  ic  is  acti- 
vity, it  is  a  juft  fenfe  of  one's  own  rank  and  dignity,  it  is  every 
virtue  and  excellence  ;  for  it  can  a(Tume  the  fhape  of  thofe  which 
are  moll  contrary  to  its  nature,  even  charity  and  humility.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  under  pride  I  comprife  vanity,  which, 
though  fometimes  diftinguifhed  from  pride,  is  certainly  a  fpecirs 
of  it. 

Z  2  '  With 
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*  With  refpect  to  luft,  the  paffions  of  youth  are  fitong  ;  and  it 
js  to  be  hoped  that  much  will  be  forgiven  us  in  consideration  of 
our  infirmity.  But  much  of  the  corruption  which  is  in  the  world 
through  lull,  arifes  not  from  ftrength  of  paffion,  or  infirmity  of 
reafon.  It  arifes  from  mere  wantonnefs  and  prefumptuous  wicked- 
nefs.  Violations  of  chaftity  are  fo  far  from  caufing  fhame  in  the 
man  of  the  world,  that  they  are  often  the  occafion  of  his  boafting, 
and  the  fubjeft  of  his  merriment.  Many  have  brought  themfelves- 
to  commit  ac\s  ot  impurity  without  the  fmalteft  degree  of  remorfer 
not  as  fubmiffions  to  fin  after  painful  reluftance,  but  as  acts  which 
diltinguifh  them  for  fpirit,  and  give  them  the  enviable  title  of 
men  of  pleafure. 

'  Unlasvful  pleafares  are  finally  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
they  are  purfued,  in  preference  to  all  others,  by  the  man  of  the 
world,  becaufe  they  are  unlawful.  It  is  a  remark  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  human  nature,  when  left  to  its  own  conduct, 
tends  to  whatever  is  prohibited,  apparently  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufe  it  delights  in  fruftrating  reftraints  and  defpifing  au- 
thority.' 

The  fecond  object  of  the  proposition  is  illuftrated  as  fol- 
lows : 

*  The  profefied  men  of  bufinefs  and  of  the  world,,  fcem  to  have 
adopted  the  precept  which  the  poet  of  antiquity  ironically  gave, 
Get  money,  fays  he,  firfl,  and  <virtne  after  money.  Gel  money,  if 
you  can,  honejily  ;  but  if  not,  get  money.  They  acknowledge  no 
other  object  of  purfuit  to  be  equally  important.  And  the  world, 
inftead  of  cenfuring  their  unreafonablenefs,  applauds  their  choice, 
efpecially  if  they  are  fuccefful. 

'*  The  gameller  is  ufually  under  the  influence  of  avarice ;  but 
the  gamefler  is  a  character  in  which  fcarcely  any  pure  and  folid 
virtue  is  found  to  exifl.  '  Religion,  he  confiders,  if  he  confiders 
at  all,  which  is  not  very  likely,  as  the  invention  of  fubtle  poli- 
ticians, and  the  belief  of  fools.  His  morality,  if  he  has  any,  i-9 
mere  convenience  and  utility.  But  the  gameller  is  by  no  means 
in  fo  great  a  degree  of  difelteem,  as  fuch  a  character  deferves.  If 
he  has  wit,  vivacity,  and  money,  he  will  be  much  countenanced 
in  the  world,  and  able  to  overbear  the  modeft  and  confeientious 
Chriftian. 

f  The  covetous  man  of  the  world  never  thinks  of  doing  acts  of 
charity  by  alms-giving.  He  may,  indeed,  hypocritically  contri- 
bute to  a  collection,  if  he  thinks  it  will  give  him  credit  in  the 
world,  and  that  a  mite  fo  depefked  will  pay  good  interelt ;  but  he 
gives  nothing  from  religious  piinciple.  • 

4  He  is  indeed  entirely  governed  by  a  mofl  unreafonable  ft lf- 
love.  Wherever  he  can  take  advantage  of  others  with  fecrecy  and 
j'afety,  he  will  not  be  retrained  by  delicacy  of  honour,  or  of  prin- 
ciple 
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c.ple.     He  will  over-reach  in  a  bargain,  availing  himfdf  of  the 
ignorance  of  thofe  with  whom  he  negates;  oppress -  h?»  de 
pndents     his  fervants.   his  tenants,   his  relation?,   and  Vc   ptr" 

fcoma*  J  andKnrW'th,ftindi^  aI1  thi-  "  *■  can  but  abll  L 
from  afts,  on  which  the  law  would  animadvert,  he  <ha!I  be  conT 
<iered  and  efteemed  as  a  Ihrewd  and  fenfible  man. 

,1  r  ,  o"  *  g^d  man  COnform  to  the  worId  in  fuch  inllanccs  as 
{hefe?  .  Can  a  ChrilHan,  taught  by  Jefus  Chrifr,  who  came  in  a 
low  eftatc,  t0  ft      of  how  fmaU  eftimation  are  r.  came   n  a 

of  God  ;  can  a  Chriftian  devote  himfdf  to  Mammon,  and  fo  f- 
the  law  0f  Iove  and  chafity  ?     Woe  tQ  .fhc       •       «  torgft 

prcvading  manners,  which  would  teach  him  to  live  for  hhnSf 

Sn\teftltU?  °f  CVery  beneV°,ent  femiment»   tufting  in  Zt' 
and  robbery    depending  upon  riches  as  the  chief  good!  aJ„e/ 
Jetting  all  the  offices  of  religion,  both  public  and  privi  ,  i  n ci~ 
Cer  to  become  one  of  thofe  rich  men  who  ftall  «ter  heav  n  when 
the  camel  can  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.' 

fn^f/rfTvS  iSpart  °fLwhat  °Ur  aUth0T  ******  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  thud  vice  at  which  he  levels  his  cenfure. 

fn'  LKUXUry  0f  *e  tabIe'  *»*"7  in  drefs,  luxury  in  every  thinrr 
contnbutmg  either  to   plcafure  or   oftcntation.  originates   from 

?onsC,the    'I  r?  ^u""  theeJ'eS  °f  tHc  WOrld  K  per" 
fons,  their  houfes,  their  equipages  and  retinue.      Whatever  be 

cu  rTTorlh  °P^ting  a  fp,Cndid  r,P^ran0C'  *  ««  * i  ! 
curred.     For  this    debts  are  contrafted  and  never  paid:  or  paid 

rcluaantly,  and  with  unjuft  dedudion.     For  this,  the  aim    Te 

&  lood00;  T  rhh/d'  rd  every  e*pence  ^^  *  "pub 

<   But'  the V      rt  ^  "^  VVdfare  °f  the  °Wncrs> is  ^fufed. 
But  the  true  Chnftian  cannot  conform  to  fuch  folly  and  in- 

nomnand        amb:.t,0n,leads  him  »ot  to  place  his  happioefs  in 
pomp  and  vanity,    o  pleafingthc  eyes  of  men,   but  in  doine    h« 
which  is  nght  in  the  fight  of  God.     He  knows  that,    111 
Juxury,  he,stopraclifefelf-deni,l,  absence,  alms-,  v"ne    hu 
o"f  g5.  HC  "  °0t  t0  bC  a  "**  °f  P'-rure/more  tlanfiot 

*mJnln?ZVlther]diS  3lWaysin  PUrfuit  of  faftionable 

he^offT,   »  •    f      *C  ^  °f  5Uy  ref°rt  are  the  *■**■*■  ^hich 
he  offer,   lm  faenfice.  and  pays  his  adoration.     AI    his  time  is 

ZiTJn  tkeh,V.ry  a0d  C°nfur,0n  of  diflipaiing  delight,       Bu 
the  Chnftian  isobbged  to  fFend  many  of  his  hours  in  prayer  and 
3*2*    ^ich  indeed   he  finds   more  ftftfift \on    I a a 
«»ddy  round  of  unccafing  dyerfion,  can  M  to  the  voluptuary. 

I  he  man  of  the  world  glories  in  the  character  of  a  vicious 
a?bnecomP  "1Ure'  W*-  ^  >'°U  8,1°"  <hat  ^s  vices  areTh 
nates  adultery,  fom.ca  ion,  gaming,  and  excefs  in   wine.     But 
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the  Chriftian  is  taught  toabftain  not  only  from  all  evil,  but  ajfp 

from  all  appearance  of  evil.  ,    , 

.  The  man  of  the  world  gives  way  to  the  moft  unbounded  am- 
bitipn.     If  he  can  vaife  fcimfelf  to.high  rank  and  fafiuon  by  any 
«,«„»,  by  adiftino  acd  maintaining   falfeh-d  with ,   audaaty .by 
oppreLg  modeft  merit,  and  overbearing  a     opRofiOPP.^^W 
Jui  admire  him  as  a  great  man,  and  he  Will  plume  himfclf  on  h 
*wn  wonderful  abilities.     But  the  Qhnjtup  l.  ttpfch    to  fix  h.. 
thoughts  on  higher   things  than  the  honours  of  «b« ,  woF     .an* 
though  he  refufe  not  worldly  honours,  when  they  can  be  acquire^ 
by  virtue,  yet  he  feorns  to  fupplant  another,  or  to  rife  one  ftcp 

bv  violating  Chriftian  charily.  :mnni.rant  bufi- 

'  •  The  man  of  the  world  is  very  intent  on  the  >*P°*a*  buU 
.*  of  decorating  his  perfon,  and  more  anxious  tp  ^Comn,pd-tp 
his  drefs  with  nice  exa£»nefs,  to  the  laws  of  ^'  ^  "°Jfl 
ferveany  rule  either  of  religion  or  morality.     What  delight  he 
'Ikes  i/contemplating  his  nLr  frail  body,  after  he  h»  adon.e* 
bis  hair,  and  clothed  himfclf  in  the  colour  and  (bap '  <*-«at~ JJ 
the  mode  !     As  he  admires  himfclf,  fo  he  is  admired  by  the  world 
a  model of  grace  and  decorum.     But  the  Chuihao  is  more Jluci  . 
ous  to  adorn  the  inner  man,  with  religious  ^^'.^^ 
tues,  and  ufeful  knowledge,  than  to  deck  a  body  ^«h  "  te nd 
in-  every  day  to  corruption,  and  which",  compared  to  the  ioui,  s 
ing  every  aay    u  v  ,  indeed  to  be  c  ean  and 

but  a  cafket  to  the  jewel.     He  takes  care  inu  . 

decent  and  to  pive  no  offence  by  external  fingulauty  ,  but  he 
foe not  da  on  his  limbs  and  feature,,  nor  the  cloth  that  covers 
him  like  the  emptv,  effeminate,  felf-admiring  man  of  fa(hion. 
h  "T  man  cf  the  world  values  himfelf  on  what  he  calls  h»> 
nour  And  what  is  this  honour?  It  is  not  piety  it  is  not  chart t>. 
I  !  «„*  teninerince.'  for  the  profeffed  men  of  honour  pride  them- 
f  lISes  i  b  e"  g  down  all  thLilraints  which  thefe  vutues  would 
S.b'H;s   honour   is  ^ac^  of^f^. 

St^b^K^^ 

Pudling  is  a  praake  fo: bidden  by  the  laws  of  God  and  ma, 
Tor  oiLes  indeed  from  the  moft  diabolical  pride,  and  u  no eg 
^ant  to  true  humanity    than  to  g^^«£a5  J 

Sn^^^ 
■      J£  ready  .dmiffipn  and  ^;^£  ^ 

world  I'  

.  And  with  rrfpeft  to  tb?  chatter  of  .rue  geffity  and  im»* 
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bility,  finer  men  are  fo  anxious  to  be  elleemeJ  for  thcfc  qualities, 
a  (To  red  that  there  is  none  fo  truly  nohle  as  the  real  Chriftian. 
Compare  the  real  Lhrillian,  with  that  vain,  varnifhed,  imita 
charaflcr  which  the  world  admins,  and  dignities  with  the  n 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  fine  gentleman,  and  the  man  of 
fifiiion.  The  true  Chriftian  is,  in  every  refpect,  the  true  gentlc- 
man  ]    foi  illy  gentle  and   humane,  refigned  to  G>.d,   and 

beneficent  to  man.  But  he  who  conforms  to  tail  world  in  its 
onjble  iins,  is  made  up  of  deceit  and  diffimulaticn.  He  has 
the  femhlance  of  virtues,  without  the  fubthince.  lie  is  a  whited 
fepulchrc  with  rottenncf?  within.  He  is  neither  pious  to  God, 
nor  friendly  to  man,  however  high  his  pretenfions  to  wifdom  and 
benevolence.  Himfelf  is  his  idol,  and  to  this  he  facrificea  in 
every  action  of  his  lift.  In  the  lajt  days,  men  flail  be  levers  of 
their  oivtt  J elves  ;  lovers  of  pleafares,  more  than  lovers  oj  Gid ';  and 
/ball Jeek  their  own,  not  the  things  of  J  ejus  Chrijl.  Thefe  are  the 
Jernjants  of  corruption  ;  for,  •when  a  man  is  overcome  of  the  lame,  he 
is  brought  info  bondage.  Short-lighted  and  narrow  in  his  fenti- 
jnents,  ho  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  this  world,  and  excludes 
himfelf  from  a  better;  though  his  fellow-creatures,  fhort-fighted 
as  himfelf,  admire  him,  he  is,  in  the  fight  of  God,  an  object  of 
pity  and  indignation  And  how  will  the  world,  to  which  he  de- 
voted nimlelf,  reward  him?  in  his  life,  with  unfatisfactory  en- 
joyment, and  at  his  death,  with  »nf.my  or  oblivion.  But  ths 
rghteous  fhall  be  had  in  rverl.-iling  remembrance;  for  it  mull  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  world,  ill  judging  as  it  is  while  men  are 
alive,  ufually  beftows  fame  and  infamy  on  ue  defunct  with  little 
partiality. ' 

are  not  of  opinion,  with  the  courtly  divine  at  Sr. 
James',  that  '  the  place  vulgarly  called  hell  ought  not  to  be 
nn  rttioned  in  a  polite  company,'  but  there  certainly  are  fome 
topics  which  ought  not  to  be  too  minutely  dwelt  upon  in  .1 
mixed  congregation.  The  following  paflages,  for  inltaiue, 
we  apprehend,  would  probably  force  the  ladies  to  hold  their 
fans  to  their  eyes,  and  might  certainly  have  been  mote  deli- 
cately cxprefled  : 

*  The  moft  intemperate  and  indecent  indulgences  are  palliated, 
if  not  prailed,  as  youthful  Tallies  and  harmlcfs  froheks.  Forni- 
cation, feduction.  and  adultery,  are  become  fo  common,  as  to  be 
committed,  and  talked  of  by  man/,  not  only  without  fear  or 
{hame,  but  with  a  perverfe  ambition  to  be  dilt;nguiihcd  as  lhining 
characters  in  the  regions  of  gallantry.' 


*  He  will,  indeed,  like  all  human  creatures  who  pofTefs  human 
paflior.s  in  their  natural  itrength,  feel  tendencies  to  lenfual  indul- 
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gences ;  but  he  will  differ  in  this  from  the  profligate  worldling, 
that  he  will  indulge  himfelf  only  in  lawful  and  regular  methods.  If 
he  has  not  the  command  of  concupifcence,  he  will  enter  into  the 
{late  of  matrimony,  and  live  in  innocence  and  mutual  love.  Mar- 
riage is  honourable  in  all,   faith  the  apoftle,  and  the  bed  undefded. 

'  And  here  I  cannot  help  animadverting  on  the  unhiwfulnefs  of 
living  in  a  ftate  of  vicious  celibacy,  and  the  wickedtf£fs  of  juftify- 
ing,  as  is  now  too  common,  a  life  of  concubinage.  The  world 
juftifies  what  it  too  often  practifes  ;  but  religion,  good  order,  and 
good  morals,  reprobate  every  other  union  of  the  fexes,  but  that 
of  marriage.  To  be  conformed  to  the  world,  fo  far  as  to  defpife 
or  violate  that  facred  engagement,  is  to  give  up  all  pretenfions  to 
the  purity  which  God  will  require.' 

We  are  forry  that  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  Advertifement  and  Pre- 
face, fhould  have  clipped  his  pen  in  the  gall  of  controverfy. 
Se£taries  fhould  be  either  confuted  or  not  noticed  at  all— 
lince  declaiming  avainft  them  only  makes  them  of  confe- 
quence.  With  (till  greater  concern  we  find  fuch  a  man  as  Dr. 
Knox  appearing,  in  his  fecond  Preface,  to  countenance  the 
truly  abfurd  and  fanatical  opinion,  c  that  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity  is  not  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  com- 
mon operations  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  that  faith  and  reafon  can  have  no  connexion.'  This  is  a 
doctrine,  in  cur  opinion,  highly  dangerous  to  Chriftianity, 
which  in  that  cafe  would  bebanifhed  without  reprieve  to — 

*  The  mad  neighbourhood  of  mad  Mooifields.' 

We  truft,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Knox  does  not  mean  to  enforce 
the  principle  in  the  above  extent,  fince,  when  a  fenfible  man 
lends  his  fupport  to  fuch  nonfenfe,  it  involuntarily  excites  a 
fufpicion,  either  that  he  has  not  exerted  properly  his  reafon  m 
this  initance,  or  that  he  has  facrificed  his  reafon  to  his  com- 
plaifance. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jonathan  Shipley^  D.  D.  Lord 
B[fhop  of  St.  Jfaph.  2  Vols.  Svo.  10s.  Boards.  Cadell. 
1792. 

"XTTE  learn  from  an  Advertifement  of  the  Editor,  that  the 
*  *  earneft  felicitation  of  many  nearly  connected  with  the 
author,  has  occasioned  the  production  of  the  volumes  before 
us.  Concerning  them  he  thinks  it  alfo  ri<jht  to  declare,  that 
though  he  has  no  reafon  to  believe  any  part  of  them  now  firft 
appearing  in  print,  was  originally  intended  for  public  inflec- 
tion, yet  he  has  neither  prefumed  to  make,  nor  admit,  any 
alterations  in  them.     Inaccuracies,  he  adds,  will  doubtlefs 

occur  j 
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occur;  yet  he  trufts  that  the  contents,  upon  the  whole,  will 
not  be  found  to  derogate  from  that  purity  of  ftyle,  liberality 
of  fentiment,  and  genuine  public  fpirit,  which  have  ever  to 
eminently  dillinguifhed  Dr.  Shipley's  performances. 

Cheriuung  a  veneration  for  this  excellent  prelate,  as  every 
one  muft  that  knew  him,  it  was  not  without  confiderable 
peculations   that  we  commenced  the  perufal  of  his  works} 
nor,  high  as   our  expectations  were  raifed,  have  we  found 
them  in  the  leail  difappointed. 

Of  thefe  volumes,  the  former  contains  fixteen  Sermons : 
the  latter,  four  Charges ;  a  Speech  in  the  Iloufe  of  Lords  in 
favour  of  Literary  Property  •,  another,  on  the  Bill  for  Re- 
pealing the  Penal  Laws  againft  Proteftant  Dificritcrs ;  a  Re- 
publication of  the  Speech  on  the  Maflachufet's  Charter  Bill ; 
with  three  occalional  Sermons. 

The  Difcourfes,  of  which  the  firft  volume  con  fids,  arc 
founded  on  the  texts  which  follow:  1.  Cor.  x.  31.  Heb.  i. 
I,  2. — Pfalm  1.  21.  — Gen.  xlv.  I.—  Luke  xvi.  8.  —  Plal.  cvii. 
43. — Gal.  v.  13 — Pfal.  xxxvii.  7.  — xix.  12,  13. — Hofea  vi. 
3.  Rom.  xiv.  17. — Matt.  v.  3 — vi.  31,  32. — James  iii.  13. 
— Colof.  iii.  13. — Ecclef.  viii.  11.  And  as  thefe  afford  fome 
of  the  moil  important  topics,  fo  are  they  difcufled  in  a  very 
interefling  manner.  Every  where  rational  and  candid,  the 
pious  author  brings  forward  the  great  principles  of  moral 
obediep.ee  as  the  aim  and  end  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed. 
To  this  he  conliders  the  unlbphitlicated  doclrines  of  both  as 
effentially  fublervient;  and  accurately  ftates  their  connection 
and  ufe. — To  exemplify  this  account,  inllances  out  of  every 
Difcourfe  might  be  brought.     A  few  will,  however,  fuffice. 

Having,  in  Sermon  the  fecond,  undertaken  to  evince  the 
neceffity  of  fomc  divine  revelation,  and  that  the  Chrillian  has 
a  right  to  be  confidered  with  attention  ;  he  obferves, 

'  Nothing  but  the  credit  and  authority  of  a  divine  revelation 
could  ellablifh  a  uniform  rule  of  moral  virtue  among  mankind. 
That  there  is  a  God,  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  queftion,  an  ac- 
knowledged principle  among  thofe  who  difputc  whether  he  has 
made  any  difcovcry  of  his  will:  and  the  attributes  of  wifdom, 
juftice,  goodnefs,  and  providence,  employed  in  that  idea,  obl;g«; 
us  to  concluic  he  is  concerned  for  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures, 
and  has  made  a  fuitable  provifion  for  it ;  anJ  it  is  a  confcqucr.:c, 
arifing  hence,  that  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  every  creature 
mull  confilt  in  acling  according  to  the  will  and  intcnil  n  of  tiio 
Creator      His  will  is  the  proper  law  of  every   being  throughout 

dominion;  and,  to  a  free  and  intelligent  b will  mull 

be  publiflied,  be  open  to  his  p.ct  fore  him  as  a  rule,  and 

be  recommended,  by  fuiublc  motive-,  to  his  observance,     N 

it 
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it  is  evident  that  both  the  public  and  private  happinefs  of  mankind 
depend  on  their  conduit  towards  one  another ;  in  other  words,  on 
a  mutual  practice  of  mora!  virtue.  We  muft  therefore  conclude, 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  thefe  virtues  mould  obtain,  in  ge- 
neral, obfervance,  and,  confequemly,  they  muft  be  propefed  to 
the  general  notice  of  men,  and  enforced  by  motives  fufficient  to 
induce  their  practice.  That  a  divine  revelation  is  both  the  fulleft 
and  moft  compendious  provifion  to  direct  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  thu  rule,  and  the  moft  effx&ual  to  engage  and  unite  them  ia 
the  cbiuvance  of  it,  is  apparent.' 


«  We  may  fairly  prefume  that  human  reafon  lias  been  the  fame 
in  all  former  ages  that  it  is  now.  From  this  conceffion,  we  think 
it  may  be  proved  that  natural  reafon  could  not  be  fuch  a  direction 
to  rm-ral  virtue,  and  confequently  fuch  a  provifion  for  the  happi- 
nefs of  mankind,  as  the  wildom  and  goodnefs  of  God  obliges  us  to 
believe  he  deiigned  for  us.  For,  admitting  that  fome  thought- 
ful peifons,  of  great  attention  and  improvements,  might  collect 
as  exact  and  ufeful  a  fyftem  of  moral  duties  as  could  be  imagined; 
yet,  ur.lels  we  could  hnd  an  expedient  to  give  their  concluiions 
the  authority  of  a  general  rule,  we  have  proceeded  only  for  the 
direction  of  thefe  few  ;  while  hhe  reft  of  the  world,  who  have  nei- 
ther leiiure  nor  abilities  for  thele  fpeculations,  are  left  to  wander 
jn  the  dark,  without  any  guide  and  meafure  of  duty.  And  when 
we  conhder  the  weaknefs  and  confufion  of  vulgar  capacities,  how 
ui. equal  they  are  to  abftracl  enquiries,  how  irrefiltibly  the  various 
Jbfts  and  paffions  of  men  will  interpofe,  darken  the  little  light  they 
have,  corrupt  their  judgment,  and  perfuade  each  to  accommodate 
his  rule  to  their  fuggeftions  ;  what  can  we  expect  in  the  refult  of 
this  fcheme  but  an  utter  confufion  of  all  morality  ? 

f  And  iince  the  happinefs  of  men  in  this  life  depends  not  only 
on  each  perfon's  own  conduct,  but  on  that  of  others  too,  even 
the  few  wife  themftlves  would  find  their  felicity  but  ill  fecurcd 
upon  this  hypothecs  ;  and  the  general  event  muft  be  all  the  mi- 
fery  that  folly  and  paflion,  let  loofe  upon  the  world,  would  natu,. 
rally  produce.  If,  indeed,  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  the  pafiion- 
ate,  would  fubrait  to  the  wife  and  thoughtful,  we  might  hope  for 
feme  remedy  to  thofe  confufions;  but  what  provifion  is  made  for 
this  ?  The  ftate  of  nature  contended  for,  fuppofes  a'l  men 
equal  and  independent;  none  has  any  right  to  over-rule  the  fen- 
timents  and  perfusions  of  another  ;  but  every  man  is  to  think  for 
himfelf,  form  his  own  rule  of  action,  and  judge  of  his  own  in- 
terests.' 


'  If  men  had  no  paffions,  or  no  iatisfaftion  in  gratifying  them, 
the  reafon  of  the  wife  might  hope  for  firm:  attention  acd  autho- 
rity.    But  the  faift  is  quite  pi.herv.ife.      M^n  are  led  by  ftrong  ap, 
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pciitcs  to  \icious  pleafures  and  inteiefts,  which  obfcure  the  evi- 
dence, and  over- rule  the  convi&ions  of  truth.  Kven  the  wife 
thcml'elves  are  not  fecure  from  their  del ufion  ;  and  how  much 
mere  1:  uit  they  prevail  among  the  weak  and  thooghtlcfa  ?  And, 
it  even  the  arguments  of  religion  are  often  found  too  weak,  how 
inefillibly  would  they  bear  down  the  mere  perfuafions  of  philo- 
fophy  ?  We  do  not  fay  that  julticc,  temperance,  and  other  moral 
virtues,  may  not  bep.oved,  to  fober  and  dilpafiionate  reafon,  to 
hi-  the  ptoper  interefl  and  duty  of  man.  They  certainly  are  fo ; 
and  when  viewed  with  a  clear  and  impartial  eye,  and  in  a  proper 
light,  mult  appear  to  be  fo.  But  we  fay,  th;it  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
pec!  that  the  generality  of  men  will  ever  be  governed  by  fober 
and  oiipaflionate  reafon  ;  and,  therefore,  a  fcheme,  whofe  fuc- 
cefs  depends  upon  fo  groundlcfs  a  fuppofitii  n,  mull:  be  given  up  as 
chimerical.  If  every  man  were  left  to  coiled  his  own  rule  of 
aftion,  without  the  awe  or  direction  of  any  authority,  plc.fure 
would  be  one  man's  reafon,  and  avarice  another's  ;  every  one's 
jgoverning  paflion  would  be  his  reafon. 

•  Such  are  the  reafons  to  whofe  conduct  mankind  mull  be  left, 
if  we  take  away  the  light  and  authority  of  a  revelation.  And  if 
we  would  argue  jullly  upon  the  cafe  before  us,  we  mull  consider 
what  fort  of  morality  thefe  reafons  would  produce.  Confider  hu- 
rnan  reafon,  then,  as  it  is  in  fad,  modified  by  the  various  difabi- 
lities,  pafiions,  anJ  prejudices  which  will  ever  prevail  among  the 
greater  part  of  mankind.  Confider  every  man  left,  without  rule 
pr  guide,  in  this  wild,  difconcerted  Hate,  to  fearch  out  truth  and 
hnppinefs  by  his  own  collections,  and  what  diflradlions  and  pcr- 
plexities  mull  they  run  into;  what  dillbnant,  interfering  fchemes 
of  mor  lity  mull  be  produced  ?  how  irreconcileable  to  each  other, 
how  inconfjiient  with  public,  and  confequently  with  private  hap- 
pinefi  ?  With  this  view  before  us,  can  we  imagine  any  thing  fo 
defireable,  fo  fuitable  to  the  wants  of  human  nature,  as  that  God 
fhould  imerpofe  ;  by  an  authoritative  declaration  of  his  will,  en- 
lighten the  daiknefs,  and  compofe  the  diflVniions  of  men,  and 
unite  them  under  a  rule  of  aftion,  which  the  character  of  the  Au- 
thor mull  recommend  to  univerfal  reverence  and  fubmifiion  ?  Ever) 
he  who  tranfgsciled  fuch  a  direction,  muft  confets  his  own 
folly,  and  Hill  a. knowledge  the  law  to  be  holy,  and  juil,  and 
good. 

'  In  fhort,  if  the  focial  happinefs  of  mankind  depends  on  a  ge- 
neral practice  of  moral  virtue;  if  this  can  never  obtain  but  by  a 
general  acknowledgment  of  fome  common  rule  ;  if  no  fuch  rule 
could  ever  p;eva;l  but  by  the  prefcription  of  fome  authority  to 
which  all  would  fubmit ;  and  if  the  authority  of  God  alone  could 
"tually  cng  !ge  fuch  a  fubmifiion,  his  goodnefs  will  oblige  us 
to  conclude  that  he  would  fignify  his  will,  and  not  fuller  his  era- 
dues  to  .  vifion  for  their  hippir-efs.     Vn- 
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der  this  fuppofition,  what  a  different  face  of  things  appears  to  usf  . 
How  effectually  is  every  diforder  calmed,  ignorance  enlightened, 
and  every  paflion  brought  into  fubjection  by  the  authority  of  in- 
finite vvifdom,  juftiee,  and  power  ! 

*  So  far  as  the  conduct  of  a  voluntary  agent  can  be  influenced 
by  the  moll  venerable  direction,  and  the  moil  powerful  motives 
of  action,  we  have  here  the  utmoft  provifion  that  can  be  made, 
or  even  conceived,  for  the  order,  virtue,  and  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. We  have  therefore  reafon  to  blefs  God,  who  has  called  us 
to  the  knowledge  ol  his  will,  by  a  pure  and  holy  revelation  de- 
rived down  to  us  through  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages,  and  at  laft 
completed  in  its  full  light  and  perfection  by  the  gofpel  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  A  rule  worthy  the  wifdom  of  its  Author,  fitted  for  the 
direction  of  every  relation,  office,  or  condition  of  life,  and  equal- 
ly conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  all.  The  prince  is  here  taught 
how  to  govern,  and  the  fubject  how  to  obey.  The  rich  and  the 
powerful  are  prescribed  thofe  virtues  which  will  procure  them  ho- 
nour and  efteem  ;  and  the  poor,  fuch  returns  of  gratitude  as  will 
fecure  to  them  favour,  fupport,  and  protection.  The  infolence 
of  the  one  and  the  envy  of  the  other,  every  provoking  and  dif- 
quieting  paflion,  are  put  under  difcipline  and  reftraint;  and  the 
various  ranks  and  orders  of  men  are  enjoined  fuch  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  fervices,  as  will  endear  them  to  each  other,  and  fpread 
cheerfulnefs  and  pleafure  through  human  fociety.  And  to  the 
whole  fyftem  of  thefe  beneficial  duties  we  are  engaged  by  all  the 
motives  that  can  be  offered  to  the  reafon,  or  influence  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  an  intelligent  nature.' 

Thefe  paffages  have  been  cited,  not  becaufe  they  exhibit 
the  author  to  more  advantage  than  others;  but  from  their 
containing  an  antidote  to,  what  is  called,  the  philofophy  of 
the  times ;  and,  in  particular,  a  contrail  to  the  opinions  of 
the  wise  men  of  France ;  who,  after  taking  from  Revelation  the 
morality  of  their  legiflative  fyftem,  reject  the  only  fanctions 
competent  to  give  it  effect. 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  a  Charge  of  the  Bifhop  at 
his  firft  Vifitation,  which  in  every  regard  reflects  honour  upon 
him.  The  views  difplayed  in  it  of  the  clerical  character  are 
highly  interefling,  and  the  advice  offered  to  the  clergy  fuch 
as,  if  followed,  m'uft  fecure  them  refpect. 

The  fubject  of  the  next  Charge,  delivered  in  1778,  origi- 
nated in  the  difputes  then  fubfifting,  concerning  the  articles 
of  our  church,  and  thofe  facred  rights  of  confeience  which 
all  men  are  very  ready  to  claim,  and  too  unwilling  to  grant. 
The  ground  upon  which  his  lordihip  places  the  defence  of  our 
cftablifnment,  is  of  all  others  the  molt  tenable,  and  bell  fitted 
to  defend  it ;  at  the  fame  time  the  liberality  (hewn  towards 
3  thofe 
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thofe  who  diflent,  is  equally  a  proof  of  his  benevolence  and 
vrifdom. 

The  third  Charge,  delivered  in  1 788,  takes  fuch  notice  of 
the  melancholy  fituation  in  which  public  affairs  then  were, 
and  treats  them  in  fuch  a  religious  turn  of  thought,  as  is  ad- 
mirably fuited  to  the  clerical  profeftion.  This  addrefs  is  of 
confiderable  length,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of  manly  and 
pertinent  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  government  itfelf,  and 
the  duties  of  both  governors  and  governed.  One  paffage, 
out  of  many,  we  Cannot  but  produce  : 

*  To  require  paffive  obedience  of  Britons,  is  to  require  a  for- 
mal renunciation  of  all  their  old  habits  and  principles ;  of  their 
rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  fenfes.  Jf  it  be  afked,  what  then 
is  thejuft  and  true  fecurity  of  a  good  prince?  I  anfwer,  the  laws 
of  his  country  ;  and  the  love  of  his  people.  The  art  of  prevent- 
ing infurredlions  and  rebellions,  is  not  to  take  from  the  people  the 
power  to  refill ;  but  to  make  it  their  intereft  to  obey.  Unnum- 
bered monarchs  have  mined  themfelvcs  and  their  posterity  by  en- 
larging their  prerogative  j  but  none  was  ever  dethroned  for  the 
wifdom  and  juflice  of  his  government.' 


'  Righteoufnefs  and  mercy;  or,  in  the  modern  ufe  of  language, 
juftice,  and  benevolence,  are  fo  far  from  being  fit  to  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  cabinets  of  princes,  that  good  government  is  nothing 
clfe  but  the  full  exercife  and  difplay  of  thofe  fovereign  virtues. 
They  contain  in  themfelves  the  very  art  and  myftery  of  true  po- 
licy.    They  are  not  beneath  the  attention  of  the  greateft  mo- 
narchs ;  fince  God  himfelf  dbes  notdifdain  to  ufe  them  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world.     And  all  the  ministerial  arts  and  refine- 
ments which  lead  through  the  crooked  paths  of  policy,  falfely  fo 
called  ;  are  a  fort  of  unwife  cunning,  that  leads  only  to  guilt  and 
difgrace ;  and  to  cheat,  and  betray  the  people  it  was  their  duty 
to  protect.     Let  it  be  allowed  me  to  mention  one  inftance  of  this 
falfe  policy  with  a  becoming  dread  and  abhorrence ;  the  art  of 
government  by  a  corrupt  influence  and  bribery.     Perhaps  human 
nature  does  not  afford  a  ftronger  inftance  of  the  powerof  habit  to 
make  men  do  wrong.     It  is  unneccflary,  and  improper  for  me  to 
fay,  how  long  this  practice  has  prevailed  ;  and  how  far  it  has  ex- 
tended in  our  own  country.     There  is  a  decency  attending  our 
profefiion  that  juftly  reftrains  us  from  provoking  paflions  and  en« 
mitics  by  perfonal  cenfures ;  but  there  is  alio  a  dignity  in  truth, 
which  ought  to  embolden  us  to  inform  the  greateft  of  their  duty. 
It  ii  the  fault  of  the  people  in  all  countries  to  be  credulous  and 
generous :  and  to  place  a  too  unfufpecting  confidence  in  their 
rulers;  from  whence  it  has  happened,  that  in  moft  nations,  except 
our  own,  the  appearance,  or  name  of  freedom  is  hardly  to  be  met 
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with.  But  if  any  thing  upon  earth  is  facred,  it  is  the  rights  winch 
a  people  have  exprefsly  referved  to  themfelves  J  after  trailing 
every  thing  elfe  to  the  difcretion  of  their  rulers.  Such,  with  us, 
is  the  fecurity  of  our  pe rfons ;  a  trial  by  known  laws  and  unpre- 
judiced judges ;  and,  above  all,  the  independency  of  parliament ; 
tfpecially  of  your  own  reprefentatives.  To  undermine  thefe  rights* 
and  to  corrupt  tiiefe  reprefentatives,  is  to  deprive  us  of  all  that  i9 
valuable  in  our  free  government  \  and  to  rain 'the  very  eflence  of 
our  conllitution.  Under  the-  appearance  and  expensive  forms  of 
limited  monarchy,  it  fubjedls  us,  in  effect,  to  arbitrary  will.  It 
mocks  men  with  the  image  of  liberty,  while  it  flips  on  their  fet- 
ters, and  rivets  them  fall. 

*  Every  man  who  has  a  heart  to  feel,  or  eyes  to  fee,  muft  per- 
ceive the  injustice,  the  ingratitude,  the  breach  of  trull,  and  the 
pure  confummate  iniquity  of  this  corrupt  influence.  Every  act  of 
government  in  fuch  circumllances  becomes  an  aft  of  fraud  and  dif- 
ho nelly  ;  and  the  evil  is  not  the  lefs,  by  affuming  the  appearance 
ol  law  and  liberty.  But  the  word  of  alt  is,  the  general  profli- 
gacy of  character,  which  mull  nrceflarily  be  introduced,  by  mak- 
ing honouis  and  titles,  and  offices,  the  reward  of  betraying  our 
country.  Honetly  and  integrity  are  an  immediate  difqualification 
for  any  employment  of  trull,  or  profit.  Purfue  the  confequences 
of  this  fort  of  adminiflration  in  your  own  minds,  and  fee  what  at 
Jail  it  mull  produce.  The  true  end  of  government  is  to  make 
men  better  and  happier;  the  piain  and  villble  end  of  corruption, 
is  to  make  thein  worthless  and  miferabfe;  and  a  better  expedient 
for  that  purpofe  has  never  yet  been  invented.  This,  at  leafl,  I 
may  prefume  to  fay  is  a  fpecies  of  government  which  is  not  of  di- 
vine appointment.' 

The  fourth  Charge,  in  1782,  has  a  fimilar  relation  to  pub- 
lic matters,  and  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  reference  to  them. 
It  may  be  confidcred  as  a  fequel  to  the  third,  and  is  animated 
by  the  fame  fpirit. 

The  Speeches,  now  firfl  publifhed,  and  particularly  that  on 
the  Bill  for  repealing  the  Penal  Laws  againft  ProteltantDiiTent- 
ers,  do  his  lordfhip  infinite  honour :  but  having  extended  this 
article  to  a  contiderable  length,  we  mult  content  ourfelves 
with  a  general  reference  to  them ;  and  to  our  Review,  for  an 
account  of  what  is  republished. 

To  the  firil  volume  is  prefixed  a  likenefs  of  the  author, 
painted  by  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  and  well  engraved  by  Trot- 
ter. Of  the  original,  may  be  truly  faid,  what  lord  Orrery 
hath  faid  of  archbifhop  Herring: — '  He  was  what  a  bifhop  . 
ought  to  be,  and  is,  I  doubt  not,  where  ail  bifhops  ought  to 
be.  Honour  and  reverence  will  attend  his  name,  while  this 
world  lads ;  happinefs  and  glory  will  remain  with  his  fpirit 
for  ever.* 

Travel 
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Travel*  in    Tndia,  during  the  Vcars  1780,  1781,    1782,   and 
1783.      By    /•  ,    R-    A*     4to.     1 1.     i».      Hoards. 

■     1 793- 

THE  pencil  is,  in  our  opinion,  never  more  happily  employ- 
ed than  in  delineating  the  fcenery,  the  cultoms,  the  arts 
of  foreign  eountri     .      l     rhal  defcription,  if  unaccompanied 
;.e  illuiirations  which   the  arts  of  deiigning  are  capable 
ling,  can  give  but  a  very  imperfcci  idea  of  feniible 
Lew  literature  and  the  arts  mutually  affift  each 
r — The  pen  of  the  writer  can  record  tacts,  but  the  appear- 
vmce  of  a  country,  the  hand  of  the  painter  only  can  latis- 
•  >.ily  defcribe. 
When  an  artid  of  eminence,  therefore,  communicates  to 
the  public  his  observations  on  a  country  lo  curious  as  Hindof- 
t  in,  and  accompanies  them  whh  a  col  left  ion  of  line  engravings, 
illuitrative  of  the  fccr.es  which  he  delcribes,  the  attention  of 
all  perions  of  talte  will  naturally  be  excited,  and  fuch  a  work 
we  doubt  not  would  be  favourably  received  ;  even  if  there  had 
not  prtvioully  cxiltcd  that  dearth  of  information  which  we 
cannot  but  lament  concerning  India,  and  even  if  we  were  lets 
biterefted  than  we  are  in  the  fate  of  that  country. 

The  Travels  before  us  embrace  a  period  of  more  than  three 
year;>,  in  the  courfe  of  which  our  author  vitited  the  moft  im- 
portant places  in  India,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  Euro- 
pean curioHty,  among  thefe  it  is  only  neeeiTary  to  mention 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Bauglepoor,  Mongheir,  Chandcrnagore, 
Tatna,  Benares,  Ciiunar,  Alhadabad,  Cawnpoor,  Lucknow, 
rwalior,  See.  &c. 
Bolides  the  narrative  of  the  journey,  the  work  alfo  contains 
fome  original  information  concerning  the  affairs  of  Benares, 
and  the  rebellion  oi'  Cheyt  Sing  ;  a  dilllrtation  on  the  ancient 
models  of  architecture,  particularly  the  oriental ;  and  many 
judicious  remarks  on  the  (late  of  the  arts  in  India* 

The  following  fhort  obfervations  on  the  general  appearance 
of  the  country,  can  fearcely  fail  to  prefent  a  new  and  agreea- 
ble pidture  to  the  mind  of  the  Englifh  reader. 

'  From  Calcutta  to  Mongheir  the  face  of  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely var'ud.  Bengal  however  to  the  entrance  into  ihe  province 
cf  Bahar,  is  almolt  a  perfect  flat,  or  the  rife  is  fo  gentle  as  not  to 

perceived.  The  foil  is  rich,  confiding  chiefly  of  a  black  earth, 
intermix:  with  fine  fand.  Froni  Rajeinaiiait  afTumcs  a  different 
character;   hills  are  feen  rifmg  in  jaaoy  parts  into  mountains,  and 

-red  with  immenfe  fore  lis  of  limber  :  the  foij  here  is  alfo  more 
arid,  and  the  air  drier,  than  in  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal  :  the  heat 
in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  is  immoder 

until 
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until  it  becomes  temperated  by  the  rains  that  conftantly  fall  in 
June  and  July,  it  is  dreadful  to  the  bearers  of  the  pallankeens  to 
travel  in  the  middle  of  the  day  :  the  dull  and  heat  are  then,  in- 
deed, fo  intolerable,  that  they  are  frequently  under  the  neceffity 
of  putting  down  their  burthens  and  flickering  themfelves  beneath 
the  fhade  of  the  banyan  trees,  many  of  which  are  found  on  the 
road,  particularly  by  the  fide  of  wells,  or  fome  little  choultry  on 
the  borders  of  a  tank  ;  the  numbers  of  thefe  rural  accommoda- 
tions for  travellers  reflect  the  higheft  credit  on  the  care  of  the  old 
Hindoo  and  Moonfh  governments.  It  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  the  emperor  Shere  Shah,  that,  although  a  ufurper 
who  obtained  the  empire  by  the  moil  atrocious  acts,  he  paid  the 
mod  humane  attention  to  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  his 
people,  he  caufed  wells  to  be  dug  at  every  cofs,  (or  two  miles) 
and  trees  to  be  planted  on  the  road  fide.  At  many  of  thefe  wells 
have  I  halted  in  my  journies;  they  are,  in  general,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  lined  with  (tone  :  the  mafonry  ex- 
cellent;  and  they  are  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  by  a 
little  wall  two  ftjc-t  high,  I  mould  have  remarked  that,  through- 
out Bengal  and  Bahar,  the  water  is  excellent.  It  is  extremely 
pleafant  to  obferve  the  variety  of  travellers  thuit  are  to  be  met  with 
on  the  road  ;  either  pafiing  along  in  groups,  und-er  the  fhade  of 
fome  fpreading  tree,  by  the  fide  of  the  wells  or  tanks.  In  one 
part  may  be  fcem  the  native  foldiers,  their  half  pikes  flicking  by 
their  fide,  and  their  fhields  lying  by  them,  with  their  fabres  and 
matchlocks  ;  in  another  part  is,  perhaps,  a  company  of  merchants, 
engaged  in  calculation,  or  of  devotees  in  the  acl  of  focial  wor- 
fhip;  and  in  another,  the  common  Hindoo  pallankeen  bearers 
baking  their  bread.  This  operation  is  performed  in  an  eafy  and 
expeditious  manner  by  thefe  people  :  they  make  a  fmall  hole  in  the 
earth  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  which  they  light  a  fire,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  fire  they  place  a  flat  iron  plate,  which  they  al- 
ways carry  with  them,  and  which  they  fupport  with  ftones;  they 
mix  their  flower  with  a  little  water,  and  b.tke  their  cakes,  which 
are  foon  dre(Ted,are  very  vvholefome,  and  I  think  not  unpalatable. 
on  the  whole,  I  muft  fay,  that  this  fimplicity  and  primitive  ap- 
pearance of  thefe  groups  delighted  me.' 

The  fcenery  by  water  is  fcarcely  lefs  Unking. 

'  From  Mor.ghcir  1  embarked,  and  returned  by  water  to  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  here  I  Lad  an  opportunity  of  obferving  a  feries  of  fce- 
nery perfectly  new  ;  the  different  boats  of  the  country,  and  the 
varied  fhews  of  the  Ganges.  This  immenfe  current  of  water 
fuggefts  rather  the  idea  of  an  ocean  than  of  a  river,  the  general 
breadth  of  it  being  from  two  to  five  miles,  and  in  fome  places 
more.  The  largeft,  boats  failing  up  or  pafling  down,  appear,  when 
in  the  middle  of  the  ftream,  as  mere  points,  and  the  eaflern  fhore 

only 
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only  as  a  dark  line  marking  the  horizon.     The  rivers  I  have  feen 
in  Europe,  even   the  Rhine,  appear  as  rivulets  in  companion  of 
this  enormous  mafs  of  water.     I   do  not  know  a  more  pleafant 
amufement  than  failing  down  the  Ganges  in  the  warm  feafon  :  the 
air,  pafling  over  the   great  reaches   of  the  river  many  miles  in 
.length,   is  fo  tempered  as  to  feel  delightfully  refrefhing.      After 
fun  fet  the  boats  are  generally  moored  clofe  to  the  banks,  where 
the  more  is  bold,  and  near  a  gunge  or  market,  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of.  the  people.     It  is  common,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
to  fee  fmall  Hindoo  temples,  with  gauts  or  pafl'ages,  and  flights 
of  fteps  to  the  river.     In  the  mornings,  at  or  after  fun -rife,  the 
women  bathe  in  the  river;  and  the  younger  part,  in  particular, 
continue  a  confiderable  time  in  the  water,  fporting  or  playing  like 
Naids  or  Syrens.      To  a  painter's  mind,  the  fine  antique  figures 
never  fail  to  prefent  themfelves,  when  he  obferves  a  beautiful  fe- 
male form  afcending  thefe  fteps  from  the  river,  with  wet  drapery, 
which  perfectly  difplays  the  whole  perfon,  and  with  vafes  on  their 
heads,  carrying  w^ter  to  the  temples.     A  fight  no  lefs  novel  or 
extraordinary,  is  the  Bramins  at  their  oraifons  ■,  perfectly  abltraft- 
ed,  for   the   time,  to   every  pafling   object,  however   attractive. 
Thefe  devotees  are  generally  naked,  except  a  fmall  piece  of  dra- 
pery round  the  middle.     A  furprifing  fpirit  of  cleanlinefs  is  to  be 
obferved  among  the   Hindoos  :  the  ftreets  of  their  villages  are 
commonly  fwept  and  watered,  and  fand  is  frequently  ftrewed  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  houfes.     The  fimplicity,  and  perfectly  mo- 
deft  character  Of  the  Hindoo  women,  cannot  but  arreft  the  atten- 
tion of  a   fttanger.     With  downcaft  eye,  and  equal    ftep,  they 
proceed  along,   and  fcarcely  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to  ob- 
ferve  a  foreigner  as  he  pafles,  however  new  or  fingular  his  appear- 
ance.    The  men  are  no  lefs  remarkable  for  their  hofpitaliry,  and 
are  conllanrly  attentive  to  accommodate  the  traveller  in  his  wants. 
During  the  whole  of  the  journey  in  my  pallankeen,  whatever  I 
wanted,  as  boiling  water   for  my   tea,  mi'lc,  eggs,   &c.   &c.      i 
never  met  with  impofition  or  delay,  but  always  experienced  an 
uncommon  readinefs  to  oblige,  and  that  accompanied  wicli  man- 
ners the  mnft  fimple  and  accommodating.     In  perfect  oppofuion  is 
the  mufTulman  char-itter  ; — '-aughty,  not  to  fay  infolent;  irritable, 
and  ferocious.     I  beg,   however,  to  be  underilcod  of  the  lower 
claflei;   for  a  Moorifh  gentleman  may  be  confidered  as  a  perfect 
model  of  a  well  bred  man.  The  Hindoos  are  chiefly  huftuiuimcn; 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  except  two  tribe* — the  Rajapcots, 
who  are  military,  and  the  Bramins,  who   are  ecchfiaftics.     The 
muftulmans  may  be  clafled  as  entirely  military,  as  hw  of  tliein 

:cifc  any  other  employment,  except  collecling   the  reve 
which  under  the  Moorilh  governments  have  been  always  done  by 
niilitary  force.' 

'  C.  R.  N.  Ar.  (VII.)  March*  1793.  A  a  The 
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The  following  defcription  of  the  horrid  ceremony  of  a  wi- 
dow devoting  herfelf  on  the  pile  of  her  hufband,  is  valuable, 
as  it  comes  from  an  eye-witnefs. 

*  The  perfon  whom  I  faw  was  of  the  Bhyfe  (merchant)  tribe 
or  call ;  a  clafs  of  people  we  mould  naturally  fuppofe  exempt  from 
the  high  and  impetuous  pride  of  rank,  and  in  whom  the  natural 
defiie  to  prdcrve  life  mould  in  general  predominate,  undiverted 
from  its  proper  courfe  by  a  profpect  of  poflhumous  fame.     I  may 
add,  that  thefe  motives  are  greatly  ftrengthened  by  the  exemption 
of  this  clafs  from  that  infamy  wich  which  the  refufal  is  inevitably 
branded  in  their  fuperiors.     Upon  my  repairing  to  the  fpot,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  l 
found  the  body  of  the  man  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with  linen,  al- 
ready brought  down  and  laid  at  the  edge  of  the  river.      At  this 
time,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  only  a  few  people  were  a/Tembled, 
who  appeared  deflitute  of  feeling  at  the  cataftrophe  that  was  to 
take  place;  I  may  even  fay  that  they  difplayed  the  moil  perfect 
apathy  and  indifference.      After  waiting  a  confiderable  time,   the 
wife  appeared,  attended  by  the  Bramins,  and  mufic,  with  fome 
few  relations.     The  proceffion  was  flow  and  folemn ;   the  victim 
moved  with  a  fteady  and  firm  ftep ;  and  apparently  with  a  perfect 
compofure  of  countenance,  approached  clofe  to  the  body  of  her 
hufband,  where  for  fome  time  they  halted.      She   then  addrefled 
thofe  who  were  near  her  with  compofure,  and  without  the  leaft 
trepidation  of  voice  or  change  of  countenance.     She  held  in  her 
left  hand  a  cocoa  nut,  in  which  was  a  red  colour  mixed  up,  and 
dippino-  in  it  the  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand,  fhe  marked  thofe 
who  were  near  her,  to  whom  fhe  wifhed  to  fliew  the  laft  act  of  at- 
tention.    As  at  this  time  I  flood  clofe  to  her,  fhe  obferved  me  at- 
tentively,  and  with  the  colour  marked  me  on  the  forehead.     She 
might  be  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  time  of 
life  when  the  bloom  of  beauty  has  generally  fled  the  cheek  in  In- 
dia •  but  flill  fhe  preferved  a  fuflicienr  (hare  to  prove  that  fhe  muft 
have  been  handfome :   her  figure  was  r.nall,  but  elegantly  turned; 
and  the  form  of  her  hands  and  arms  was   particularly   beautiful. 
Her  drefs  was  a  loofe  robe  of  white  flowing  drapery,  that  extended 
from  her  head  to  the  feet.     The  place  of  facrifice  was  higher  up 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  huudied  yards  or  more  from,  the  fpot 
where  we  now  flood.     The  pile  was  compofed  of  dried  branches, 
leaves    and  rufhes,  with  a  door  on  one  fide,  and  arched  and  co- 
vered en  the  top:  by  the  fide  of  the  door  flood  a  man  with,  a 
lighted  brand.    From  the  time  the  woman  appeared  to  the  taking 
up  of  the  body  to  convey  it  into  the  pile,  might   occupy  a  fpace 
of  half  an  hour,  which  was  employed  in  prayer  wi;h  the;  Eramins, 
in  attentions  to  thofe  who  flood   near  her,  and  conver!..tion   with 
her  relations.     When  the  body  was  taken  up  fhe  fullo.wcd  clofe  to 
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it,  attended  by  the  chief  Bramin  ;  and  when  it  was  depofited  in 
the  pile,  fhe  bowed  to  all  around  her,  and  entered  without  fpeak- 
ing.  The  moment  me  entered,  the  door  was  clofed;  the  fire  was 
put  to  the  combuftibles,  which  inftantly  flamed,  and  immenfe 
quantities  of  dried  wood  and  other  matters  were  thrown  upon  it. 
This  laft  part  of  the  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  the  (hoots 
of  the  multitude,  who  now  became  numerous,  and  the  whole 
ieemed  a  mafs  of  confufed  rejoicing.  For  my  part  I  felt  myfelf 
actuated  by  very  different  fentiments :  the  event  that  I  had  been 
witnefs  to"  was  fuch,  that  the  minutefr.  circumilance  attending  it 
could  not  be  erafed  from  my  memory ;  and  when  the  melancholy 
which  had  overwhelmed  me  was  fomewhat  abated,  I  made  a  draw- 
ing of  the  fubjedl,  and  from  a  pi&ure  fince  painted,  the  annexed 
plate  was  engraved.' 

Our  traveller  in  an  excurfion  in  which  he  accompanied  the 
late  Mr.  Cleveland,  was  witnefs  to  a  curious  favage  facrifice. 

*  The  ceiemony  took  place  about  nine  o'clock.  Before  a  fmall 
hut,  and  about  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  was  raifed  a  kind  of  al- 
tar made  of  bamboos.  The  grand  facrifice  was  preceded  by  the 
decollation  of  a  kid  and  a  cock,  the  heads  of  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  altar,  and  there  remained  :  little  attention  however  was 
paid  to  this  part  of  the  ceremony  by  any  of  the  party  prefent. 
An  hour  or  more  afterward?,  we  were  apprifed  that  the  principal 
rite  was  about  to  be  performed,  and  we  repaired  in  confequence, 
without  lofs  of  time,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

*  The  people  had  purchafed  a  fine  large  buffalo,  which  they  had 
fattened,  and  were  now  dragging  with  ropes,  by  the  horns,  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  kid  and  the  cock  had  been  already  fa- 
crificed.  The  animal  was  brought,  with  much  difficulty,  to  the 
place  of  facrifice,  where  the  chief  of  the  village  attended:  he 
was  perfectly  naked,  except  a  cloth  round  his  middle,  and  held  a 
large  and  bright  fabre  in  his  hand.  The  place  round  the  altar  was 
foon  crowded  with  people;  men,  women,  and  children  attended, 
and  the  young  men  were  all  perfectly  naked.  To  prevent  the  ef- 
cape  of  the  animal,  they  firli  ham-flringed  him,  and  then  began 
the  dreadful  operation.  The  chief  Hood  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
animal,  and  with  his  fabie  ftriking  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
near  to  the  moulder,  mutt  have  given  exquifite  pain  to  the  poor 
animal,  who  exprefled  it  with  great  violence,  by  writhing,  bel- 
lowing, and  firuggling  with  thofe  that  held  him;  indeed,  their 
utmoit  exertions  were  Scarcely  diffident  to  prevent  him  from  break- 
ing away.  This  horrid  bufiuefs  continued  for  the  fpace  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  fpine  of  the  neck  was  cut 
through.  When  the  animal  fell,  the  Melchifadeck  of  the  day 
ftill  continued  his  work,  and  it  was  fome  time  before  the  head  was 
perfectly  feparatcd.     Previous  to  the  laft  ftroke,    he  feemed  to 
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paufe,  and  an  univerfal  filence  reigned:  when  this  was  given,  he 
flood  perfe&ly  erect,  and,  by  raifing  the  arm  which  held  the  fabre 
to  the  utmoft  extenfion,  feemed  to  give  the  fignal  to  the  multi- 
tude, who  ruftied  in  and  began  {"cooping  up  the  blood  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  had  liberally  flowed  from  him  on  the  ground.  This 
they  drank  up,  mixed  as  it  was  with  the  duft  and  loam,  and  bef~ 
meared  each  other  with  their  hands.  Bodies  of  them  ruftied  over 
bodies,  and  rolling  in  confufed  heaps,  they  appeared  like  an  af- 
femblage  of  daemons;  or  bacchanals  in  their  moll  frantic  moments- 
The  body  was  next  cut  to  pieces,  and  devoured;  the  head,  how- 
ever, was  referved,  as  thofe  of  the  kid  and  the  cock:  fo  various 
are  men  in  their  conceptions  concerning  what  may  be  moil  accep- 
table to  the  Deity.  After  the  completion  of  this  facrifice,  they 
retired  to  their  feveral  habitations  in  parties,  and  began  the  rejoic- 
ing of  the  day,  which,  indeed,  was  devoted  to  univerfal  revell- 
ing and  intoxication ;  and  I  could  have  wiflied  for  the  honour  of 
the  fairfex,  that  thefe  latter  excefles  had  been  confined  to  the  men. 
After  the  rites  of  Bacchus  had  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  tem- 
perance, thofe  who  were  capable  of  fuftaining  an  erect  pofition, 
began  dancing,  men  and  women  promifcuoufly  ;  others,  in  par- 
ties, roared!  out  their  extravagant  joy  in  fuch  ftrains,  as  may  be 
fuppofed  adapted  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  performers ;  and  the  night 
concluded  with  a  dead  filence.' 

The  Tage  Mahell,  is  perhaps  the  mod  elegant  monument 
of  oriental  architecture,  and  is  thus  described  by  our  author. 

'  To  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Agra  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment, raifed  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  for  his  beloved  wife  Taje 
Mahell,  whofe  name  it  bears,  and  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  Taje  Mahell.  It  now  ftands  two  miles  from  the  city,  though 
formerly  it  joined  it.  Adjacent  to  this  monument  there  was  a 
great  bazar,  or  market  for  the  richelt  manufactures  of  India,  and 
of  foreign  countries,  compofed  of  fix  courts,  and  encompafled 
with  great  open  porticoes ;  but  fcarcely  a  veftige  of  this  building 
is  now  remaining.  The  Taje  Mahd  rifes  immediately  from  the 
river,  founded  on  a  bafe  of  red  free-ftone,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  are  odagon  pavilions,  confifting  of  three  flones  each.  On 
the  fame  bafe  are  two  large  buildings,  one  on  either  fide,  and  per- 
fectly fimilar,  each  crowned  with  three  domes  of  white  marble  ; 
the  center  domes  are  confiderably  larger  than  the  others.  One  of 
thefe  buildings  is  a  musjiid,  or  mofque ;  the  other  was  defigned 
for  the  repofe  of  any  great  perfonage,  who  might  come  either  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb,  or  to  fatisfy  a  well-directed  curiofity. 
On  this  bafe  of  free-ftone  (having  a  platform  at  lead  of  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length)  another  refts  on  white  marble  of  a  fquare  form, 
and  which  ii  about  fourteen  feet  high  ;  the  angles  are  o&agon, 
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from  which  rife  minarets,  or  vaft  columns  tapering  upwards,  hav- 
ing three  feveral  galleries  running  round  them,  aud  on  the  top  of 
each  an  open  pavilion  crowned  with  a  dome.  Thefe  minarets  too, 
I  mould  have  remarked,  are  of  white  marble,  and  contain  ftair- 
cafes  which  lead  to  the  top.  From  this  magnificent  bafe,  like 
thofe  already  defcribed,  rifes  the  body  of  the  building,  which  has 
«  plat-form  fimilar  to  the  above.  The  plan  of  thjs  isottagon; 
the  four  principal  fides  oppofed  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pafs.  In  the  center  of  each  of  the  four  fides  there  is  raifed  a  vaft 
and  pointed  arch,  like  that  defcribed  in  the  gate  of  the  tomb  ot 
Acbar ;  and  the  top  above  this  arch  ri.'es  confiderably  higher  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Thofe  faces  of  the  building 
which  form  the  o&agon  on  either  fide  the  great  arches,  have  two 
ftories  of  pointed  arches  with  receiles,  and  a  low  balluftrade  in 
front;  the  fpandles  above  the  arches  are  greatly  enriched  with  dif- 
ferent coloured  marblfi  inlaid.:  the  heads  of  the  arches  within  the 
recedes  are  likewife  molt  highly  earkhed  in  the  fame  manner: 
within  the  feveral  arches  running  round  the  building  are  windows, 
Formed  by  an  open  fret-work  in  the  folid  flab,  to  give  light  to  the 
interior  of  the  building.  From  behind  this  oSagon  front,  and 
xifing  confiderably  higher,  are  four  octangular  pavilions,  with 
domes.  From  the  center  of  the  whole,  riiing  as  high  as  the  domes 
of  the  pavilions  is  a  cone,  whence  fpnngs  the  great  dome,  fwel- 
ling  from  its  bafe  outwards  confiderably,  and  with  a  beautiful 
curve  finilhing  in  {he  upper  point  of  the  cul'us,  on  which  refts 
two  balls  of  copper  gilt,  one  above  the  other:  ;;bove  the  b,alls  is 
a  crefcent,  from  the  center  of  which  a  fpear  head  terminates  the 
whole.  Eacn  face  of  this  building  is  a  counterpart  to  the'  other, 
and  all  are  equally  finilhed. 

'   When  this  building  is  viewed  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
r,  it  polie^os  a  degree  of  beauty,  from  the  perfection  of  the 
materials  and  fro-n  the  excellence  of  the  workmanfhip,  which  is 
only  furpafled  by  its  grandeur,  extent,  and  general  magnificence. 
The  bafeft  material  that  enters  into  this  center  part  of  it  is  white 
marble,  and  the  ornaments  are  cf  various-coloured  marbles,  in 
which  there  is  no  glitter:   the  whole  together  appears  like  a  molt 
perfect  pearl  en  an  ature  ground.     The  effect  is  fuch  as,   I  con- 
,  1  never  experienced'  from  any  work  of  art.     The  fine  mate- 
rial:,,  the  beautiful  forms,  and  the  fymmet<y  of  the  whole,  with 
the  judicious  choice  .of  fituation,  far  furpafles  any  thing  I  ever 
.Id. 

4  It  was  the  intention  of  the  royal  founder  to  have  erected  on 
the  oppofite  ihorc  a  fimilar  building,  for  his  own  inte.mcnt,  and 
to  hate  joined  them  by  a  marble  bridge.  This  magnificent  idea 
was  fruilrated  by  ficknefs,  and  by  the  fubfequent  difputes  concern- 
ing the  fucccflion  between  his  fens,  and  at  laft  by  his  own  impri- 
/uiuncnt  by  Aurungzcbc. 
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<  The  garden,  in  which  the  Taje  Mahel  is  fituated,  is  entered 
from  the  oppofite  fide,  through  a  large  and  handfome  gate  of  red 
free-fton'e,  whence  proceeds  a  large  flight  of  fleps  into  the  garden. 
From  the  top  of  the  fleps  the  center  part  of  the  middle  building 
is  viewed  through  an  avenue  of  cyprefs  and  other  trees  mixed: 
the  avenue  is  paved  with  ftone  ;  in  the  middle  there  are  copart- 
ments,  or  beds  of  flowers,  with  fountains  af  equal  distances ; 
four  of  the  mod  magnificent  of  which  are  fituated  about  halfway 
up  the  avenue,  and  rife  from  a  fquare  bafe  of  white  marble. 
Thefe",'  as  well  as  the  others,  are  fuppiied  by  a'  refer  voir  withput 
the  building,  which  is  filled  from  the  river  by  pumps.  The  foun- 
tains are  yet  in  tolerable  repair;  tl>ey  were  played  wivlfl-  I  was 
there;  and  the  garden  is  ilill  kept  in  decent  order,  the  lands  al- 
lotted for  the  fupport  of  the  building  not  being  wholly  difmem- 
bered  from  it.  The  center  building  is  in  a  perfect  Rate  ;.  but  all 
thofe'which  furround  it  bear  ltrong  marks  of  decay.  Several 
Mollahs  attend  the  mofque  here  at  the  hours  Of  prayer,'  and  ap- 
pear the  moll  orderly  and  decent  that  I  have  feen  amon?  the 
Mahomedans;  extremely  attentive  to  flrangers,  and  aiTiduous  to 
fhew  and  explain  every  part  of  it.  The  iniide  of  the  great  build- 
ing is  of  white  marble,  with  many  ornaments  of  flowers  beauti- 
fully carved.  The  tomb  is  in  a  chamber  below,  and  the  body  of 
Taje  Mahel  lies  in  a  farcophagus  of  white  marble,  under  the 
center  of  the  building.  Clofe  to  it  is  a  firnilar  one,  containing 
the  body  of  her  hufband  Shah  Jehan.  Thefe  farcophagi  are 
perfectly  firnilar  to  thofe  in  the  tomb  of  Acbar. 

'  The  garden  and  the  furrounding  buildings  cannot  occupy  a 
fpace  more  than  equal  to  one  half  of  that  of  the  emperor  Acbar, 
at  Secundrii.  Tavernier  mentions,  that  he  was  withefs  to  the  be- 
ginning and  the  finifhing  of  this  building,  which  employed  up- 
wards of  twenty  thoufand  men  conflantly  at  work  for  a  term  of 
twenty-two  years  The  free-ftone  was  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  marble  was  brought  from  Kandahar,  the  eaftern 
province  of  Perfia,  by  land  carriage,  a  diltance  of  not  lefs  than 
fix  hundred  miles  by  the  road.  The  expence  is  faid  to  have, 
amounted  to  little  leis  than  one  million  fterling.' 

The  Gibraltar  of  the  Eaft  cannot  fail  of  being  an  object  of 
curiofity  to  all  military  readers,  and  the  account  of  its  being 
iurprifed  by  colonel  Popham  is  entertaining  : 

*  The  fort  of  Gwalior  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  confiderable 
mountain,  riling  from  a  perfect  flat  country.  To  the  welt  are 
fome  confiderable  hills,  among  which  is  the  pafs  of  Narwah, 
leading  to  Ougion,  the  capital  of  the  Malwah  country;  at  prefent 
poffefled  by  Madajee  Sciiidia.  The  rock  on  which  the  forty's 
fituated  is  on  every  fide  perpendicular,  either  by  nature  or  art. 
At  the  north- welt  end  is  tho  citadel  and  a  palac,  and  a  chain  of 
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feven  gates  leading  to  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaio.  The 
town,  and  indeed  the  whole  bale  of  the  mountain,  is  furrounded 
by  a  wall;  and  the  place  has  been  generally  considered,  by  Euro- 
peans, as  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Ealt,  as  well  for  its  natural  fitua- 
tion  as  for  the  work*  that  have  been  conttrufted  for  its  fecurity. 
The  town  is  large,  and  contains  fomc  few  remains  of  good 
houfes,  and  a  mofque. 

'  During  the  time  of  the  Mogul  government  this  place  was  the 
flatc  prifon,  where  the  obnoxious  branches  of  the  royal  family 
were  always  confined,  and  where  they  weTe  allowed,  for  their 
amufement,  a  large  menagerie  of  bealls,  foch  .as  lyons,  tygers, 
&c.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  I  urn  told,  there  aie  confider- 
able  cultivated  plains,  and  a  good  fupply  of  water;  infomuch, 
that  a  vigilant  and  aclive  governor  might  defend  it  again  It  almoft 
any  number  of  enem'r  s,  who  could  on'y  attack  it  from  below, 

'  This  ancient  and  celebrated  fonrefs  is  fituated  in  the  he?.rt 
of  Hindoitan  Proper,  being  about  eighty  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Agra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  iiom  the  neareft  part  of  the  Ganges.  From  Calcutta  it- ts^ 
by  the  neartit  route,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles;  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  by  the  ordinary  road;  and  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  from  the  Britilh  frontiers.  In  the  ancient  divifum  of  the 
empire  it  is  claflld  in  the  fubah  of  Agra,  and  is  often  mentioned 
in  hiltory  as  the  capital  of  a  diilri  l  which  produced  a  large  reve- 
nue. We  firil  read  of  it  in  the  hillory  of  Hindoitan,  in  the  year 
1008;  an  i,  during  the  two  following  centuries,  it  was  twice  re- 
duced by  famine.  It  is  probable  that  it  mull,  in  a'l  age?,  have 
been  a  military  poll  of  the  utmolt  confequencc,  both  from  its 
fituation  in  refpect  to  the  capital,  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fcite,  which  was  generally  deemed  impregnable.  With  refpett  to 
its  relative  pofnion,  it  muit  be  coniidered,  that  it  Itands  on  the 
principal  roa  i,  leading  from  Agra  to  Malwa,  Guzernt,  and  the 
J)  n;  and  tiut  near  the  place  where  it  enters  the  hilly  trad, 
v,  ,i  !)  advances  from  liundelcund,  Malwa>  and  Agimcre,  to  a 
parallel  with  the.iivc-r  Jumna,  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  its 
courL-.  From  thefe  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  its  naluraland 
advantages  as  a  foruetV,  the  podeiTion  of  it  was  deemed 
as  neexflary  to  the  ruling  emperors  of  Hmdollan,  as  Dover  Caltto 
jnig^t  be  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings  of  England. 

4  On  the  difmemberment  of  the  Mogul  empire,  Gwalior  appeats 
to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  rajah  of  the  Jam  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
who  afiumed  the  government  of  the  diftrict  in  which  it  is  imme- 
diately fr.mted,  under  the  title  of  Rana  of  Gohud  or  Gohci. 
Since  that  pent  d  it  has  changed  matters  more  than  once:  the 
Maharattas,  whole  dominions  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  it, 
having  fomctimes  poffr  (Ted  it,  and  at  other  times,  the  rana;  buf 
the  means  of  transfer  were  always  either  by  famine  or  treachery; 
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'  Gvvalior  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  Madajee  Scindia  in  the  year 
1779;  at  the  clofe  of  which  year  the  governor  general  and  coun- 
cil of  Bengal  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  rana  of  Gohd ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  four  battallions  of  Seapoys,   of  five  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  fome  pieces  of  artillery,  were  fent  to  his  af- 
flftance,  his   diftrift   being  over-run  by   the  Maharattas,  and  he 
himfelf  {hut  up  in  his  fortrefs  of  Gohd.      The  grand  objeft  of  this 
alliance  was  to  penetrate  into  Scindia's  country,  and  finally  to  draw 
him  from  the  weftern  fide  of  India,  where  he  then  wac,  attending 
the  motions  of  general  Goddard,  who  was  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion  of    Guzerat.     In   adopting  this  meafure,  the   idea  of  Mr. 
Hallings   was,   that   when   Scindia  found   his  own   dominions  in 
danger,  he  would  detach  himfelf  from  the  confederacy,  of  which 
he  was  the  principal  member,  and  thus  leave  matters  open  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  court  of  Poonah,  the  principal  feat  of  the 
Maharatta  government;  and  the  event  was  anfwerable  to  this  ex- 
pedlation.     Major,  now  colonel  Popham,  was  appointed  to  the 
command, of  this  little  army,  fent  to  the  rana's  afliftance,  and  was 
very  fuccefsful,   as  well  in  clearing  the  country  of  the  enemy,  as 
in  expelling  them  from  one  of  their  moit  valuable  diftridts,  and 
keeping  poffeflion  of  it.     Mr.  HafHngs,  who  juftly  concluded  that 
the  capture  of  Gwalior,  if  practicable,  woiWd  not  only  open  the 
way  into  Scindia's  country,   but  would  alfo  add  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Britifh  arms,  in  a  degree  much  beyond  the  rifque  and  ex- 
pence  of  the   undertaking,   repeatedly  expreffed   his  opinion   to 
major  Popham,  together  with  a  wiih  that  it  might  be  attempted  j 
and  foun'ding  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the  confidence  that  the  gar- 
jifon  would  probably  have  in  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  place,  it 
was   determined   that   it   mould   be    attacked.     As   the   fuccefs, 
therefore,  of  this  enterprife  is  only  generally  known,  I  have  add- 
ed the  following  account  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  pofleflion  of 
ic,  from  a  letter  written  by  captain  Jonathan  Scott,  at  that  time 
Perfian  interpreter  to  major  Popham,  to  his  brother,  major  John 
Scott,  who  has  obligingly  permitted  the  infertion  of  it  in  this 
work  : 

f  The  fortrefs  of  Gwalior  flands  on  a  vaft  rock  of  about  four 
miles  in  length;  but  narrow,  and  of  unequal  breadth,  and  nearly 
flat  on  the  top.  The  fides  are  fo  iteep  as  to  appear  almoft  perpen- 
dicular in  every  part ;  for  where  it  was  not  naturally  fo,  it  has 
been  fcraped  away ;  and  the  height,  from  the  plain  below,  is  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet.  The  rampart  conforms  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  all  round,  and  the  only  entrance  is  by 
Heps  running  up  the  fide  of  the  rock,  defended  in  the  fide  next 
the  country  by  a  wall  and  ballions,  and  farther  guarded  hy  {even 
Hone  gate-ways,  nt  certain  dillances  from  each  other.  The  area 
within  is  full  of  noble  buildings,  refervcirs  of  water,  wells,  and 
cultivated  land;  fp  that  it  is  really  a  little  diflricvk  in  itfeif.     At 
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the  north-weft  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the  town,  pretty  large, 
well  built,  the  houfes  all  of  Hone.  To  have  befieged  this  place 
would  have  been  vain  ;  for  nothing  but  a  furprife  or  blockade 
could  have  carried  it. 

4  A  tribe  of  banditti,  from  the  diftrift  of  the  rana,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  rob  about  this  town,  and  once  in  the  dead  of  night 
had  climbed  up  the  rock,  and  got  into  the  fort-  This  intelligence 
they  had  communicated  to  the  rana,  who  often  thought  of  availing 
himfelf  of  it,  but  was  fearful  of  undertaking  an  enterprife  offuch 
moment  with  his  own  troops.  At  length  he  informed  major  Pop- 
ham  of  it,  who  fent  a  party  of  the  robbers  to  condutt  fome  of  his 
own  fpies  to  the  fpot  :  they  accordingly  climbed  up  in  the  night, 
and  found  that  the  guards  generally  went  to  fleep  after  their  rounds. 
Major  Popham  now  ordered  ladders  to  be  made,  but  with  fo  much 
fecrccy,  that,  until  the  night  of  the  furprize,  only  myfelf  and  a 
few  others  knew  of  it. 

'   On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  in  the  evening,  a  party  was  ordered  to 
be  in  readinefs  to  march,  under  the  command  of  captain  William 
Bruce;  and  major  Popham  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  two  batta- 
lions, which  were  immediately  to  follow  the  ftorming  party.     To 
prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  any  noife  in  approaching  or  afcend- 
ing  the  rock,  a  kind  of  flioes,  of  woollen  cloth,  were  made  for 
the  Seapoys,  and  (ruffed  with  cotton,  At  eleven  o'clock  the  whole 
detachment  moved  from  the  camp  at  Reypoor,  eight  miles  from 
Gwalior,  through  unfrequented  paths,  and  reached  it  a  little  be- 
fore day-break.      Juft  as  captain  Bruce  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  he  faw  the  lights  which  accompanied  the  rounds  moving 
along  the  ramparts,  and  heard  the  centinels  cough  (the  mode  of 
fignifying  that  all  is  well  in  an  Indian  camp  or  garrifon),  which 
might  have  damped  the  fpirits  of  many  men,  but  ferved  only  to 
infpirc  him  with  more  confidence,  as  the  moment  for  action,  that 
is,  the  interval  between  the  pafling  of  the  rounds  was  now  ascer- 
tained; accordingly,  when  the  lights  were  gone,  the  wooden  lad- 
ders were  placed  againft  the  rock,  and  one  of  the  robbers   firft 
mounted,  and  returned  with  an  account  that  the  guard  was  retir- 
ed to  fleep.     Lieutenant  Cameron,  our  engineer,  next  mounted, 
and  tied  a  rope  ladder  to  the  battlement  of  the  wall;   this  kind  of 
ladder  being  the  only  one  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  fcaling  the 
wall  in  a  body  (the  wooden  ones  only  (crvin?  to  afcend  the  crag 
of  the  rock,  and  to  afiiil  in  fixing  the  rope-ladder).     When  all 
was  ready,  captain  Bruce,  with  twenty  Seapoy  grenadiers,  aflem- 
bled  without  being  difcovered,  and  fquatted  down  under  the  pa- 
rapet ;   but,  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  three  of  the  party  had 
fo  little  recollection  as  to  fire  on  fome  of  the  garrifon,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  afleep  near  them  ;   this  had  nearly  ruined  the 
whole  plan  :  the  garrifon  were  of  courfe  alarmed,  and  ran  in  great 
^umbers  towards  the  place;  but,  ignorant  of  the  llrength  o:   •    • 
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affailants  (as  the  men  fired  on  had  been  killed  outright),  they  fuf- 
fered  tnemfelves  to  be  Hopped  by  the  warm  fire  kept  up  by  the 
fmall  party  of  grenadiers;  until  major  Popham  himfelf,  with  a 
confiderable  reinforcement,  came  to  their  aid.  The  garrifon  then 
retreated  to  the  inner  buildings,  and  difcharged  a  few  rockets,  but 
foon  afterwards  retreated  precipitately  through  the  gate;  while 
the  principal  officers,  thus  deierted,  affembled  together  in  one 
houfe,  and  hung  out  a  white  flag.  Major  Pophim  fent  an  officer 
to  give  them  affurance  of  quarter  and  protection ;  and  thus,  in  the 
fpace  of  two  hours,  this  important  and  allonifliing  fortrefs  was 
completely  in  our  poffeilion  :  we  had  only  twenty  men  wounded, 
and  none  killed.  On  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  Bapogee,  the  gover- 
nor, was  killed,  and  moft  of  the  principal  officers  were  wound- 
ed.' 

The  plates  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  are  executed  in  a 
very  fuperior  ftyle.  They  reprefent,  1.  the  Pagoda  at  Tan- 
jore*,  2.  Calcutta,  3.  the  Pafs  at  Sicri  Gully,  4.  a  Zananah, 
5.  the  Banyan  Tree,  6.  Muflulman  Woman,  &c.  7.  a  Peafant 
"Woman  of  Hindofhan  and  a  Seapoy,  8.  a  curious  Column, 
9.  Proceflion  of  a  Widow  to  facrifice  on  hev  Huiband's  Funeral 
Pile,  10.  Bidjegur,  Ji.  Palace  at  Lucknow,  12.  Agra, 
1 3.  Molhah  and  Muflulman  Women,   1 4.  Gwalior. 

It  is  but  juflice  to  add,  that  there  has  been  apparently  no  ex- 
pence  fpared  in  rendering  this  an  elegant  publication  ;  fince 
even  the  letter-prefs  is  extremely  beautiful.  To  fum  up  in- 
deed our  opinion  in  few  words — the  matter  is  intereiting  and 
entertaining,  the  ityle  is  eafy  and  agreeable,  and  the  engrav- 
ings appropriate  and  excellent. 

MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

POLITICAL. 

jfn  authentic  Copy  of  the  neiv  Plan  of  the  French  Confiitution,  at 
pre/ented  to  the  National  Convention,  by  the  Committee  of  Conjli- 
tution.      To  'which  is  prefixed,   the  Speech   of  M.    Condor cet,   on 
Friday,  Feb.  15,  1793.      8^0.      zs.     6d.     Debrett.      1793. 
*TpKE  introductory  fyeech  of  M.  Condorcet  relates  entirely  to  the 
■*■    difficulties  of  forming  a  plan  of  legiflation,  and  to  the  objecls 
purfued  by  the  committee  in  conftrudting  the  new  conftitution  oi 
France.     In  refpect  of  the  prefent  plan,  it  is  impoffible  to  give 
any  abridged  and  adequate  account  of  what  can  be  fufliciently 
comprehended  only   by   a  particular  detail.     The  principles  on 
which  it  is  avowedly  erefted  are  the  fovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
equality  of  mankind,  and  the   unity  of  the  republic.     From  re- 
cent events,  however,  there  is  ftrong  reafon  to  prefume,  that  the 

confti- 
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conftitution   of  the  infant  republic,  amidll  all  its  boafted  (labi- 
lity, will  prove  of  tranfient  duration. 

A  Difcourft  on  the  Advantages  nuhich  accrue  to  this  Country  from  the 
intimate  Connexion  ixhich  fuhfijls  between  the /enteral  Ranks  and 
Orders   in    Society.     By   Eirencpkilos.      Svo.      is.     Richard fon. 

I793- 

This  Difcourfe,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  publilhed  at  the  fe- 
licitation of  fome  of  the  author's  friends,  was  preached  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1792;  but  where,  we  are  not  informed.  The 
text  is  taken  from  Mark,  ch.  ix.  v.  50.  *  Have  peace  one  with 
another.'  The  author  obfrrves,  that  the  bonds  of  attachment  and 
regard  between  the  different  ranks  of  mankind,  reft  on  a  more  firm 
bafis,  and  are  more  generally  diffufed  through  all  the  departments 
of  life  in  Great  Britain,  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  : 
that  the  law  of  England  makes  no  dillinction  of  perfons;  and 
that  the  offices  in  church  and  ftate  are  equally  open  to  all  ranks  of 
people.  From  thefe,  and  fimilar  observations,  the  preacher  ex- 
horts his  hearers  to  unanimity,  contentment,  and  a  careful  prac- 
tice of  the  religious  and  fecial  virtues;  which,  with  a  perfeve- 
rance  in  faith,  will  fecure  not  only  their  temporal  but  eternal  in- 
terefts. 

The  Remon/france  moved  in  the  Hcu/e  of  Commons ,  Feh.  21 .  J/OJ* 
againjl  a  War  nvith  France.  By  C.  Grey,  E/q.  Hvo.  bd. 
Ridgway.      1793. 

This  Remonftrance  contains  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr. 
Grey  on  the  fubject  of  a  war  with  France;  and  affords  an  ex- 
cellent and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  that 
meafure. 

War  nvilh  France  !  or,  nvho  fays  the  Reckoning  ?  In  an  Appeal  it 
the  People  0/ England.  8w.  6d.  Ridgway.  1793. 
It  was  lately  declared  by  the  national  convention,  that  thcr 
would  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  againil  the  profecution  of 
the  prefent  war.  They  have  not  yet  formally  carried  that  decla- 
ration inio  effec~l ;  but  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  feems  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  their  intention.  He  advances  many  forcib'e 
arguments  againft  the  war  ;  and  to  give  them  additional  energy,  he 
affirms  that  the  French  have  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  to  pro- 
mote the  real  interefts  of  Great  Britain. 

The   Loyal   Subjed,  or   Republican   Principles  brought  to  the  Teji  ; 

try'd,  cajl,  and  condemn  d  by  the  Lanu  0/  God.      By  the  Rev.  R. 

Munn.     ^to.     is.     Young,     Wapping.     1793. 

Loyalty  is  the  mode,  and  every  one  will  wear  it  now.  It  is  not 
every  one  however  can  adorn  the  drefs ;  and  we  will  leave  our  au- 
thor to  *  weather  the  ftorm'  as  well  as  he  is  able.     It  comes  pro. 

bably 
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bably  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping  ;  but  from  the  title, 
it  feemed  rather  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the  hulks. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Wyndham,  Member  for  Norwich, 
upon  the  prefent  EieSion  Judicature.  8vo.  6d.  Debrett. 
'793- 

As  the  prefent  mode  of  election  judicature  is  liable  to  great  re- 
tardment, from  the  frequent  non-attendance  of  members  on  the 
days  appointed  for  ballot;  this  author  propofes  that  a  particular 
court  fhould  be  inftituted  in  Weftminfter-hall  for  the  purpofe;  and 
he  recommends  tc  Mr.  Wyndham  the  patronage  of  fuch  a 
fcheme. 

The  Right  in  the  Weft  India  Merchants  to  a  double  Monopoly  of  the 
Sugar  Market  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Expedience  of  all  Mono- 
polies examined.  8vo.  is.  6d.  fewed.  Debrett.  1793. 
A  propofal  fuggefted  by  the  Eaft  India  company,  of  reducing 
the  price  of  fugars  by  the  importation  of  that  commodity  from 
their  fettlements,  has  exc'ted  the  jealoufy  of  the  Weft  India  plant- 
ers, who,  in  confequence,  endeavour  to  aiTert  a  monopoly  of  the 
fugar  trade,  upon  the  foundation  of  their  being  colonies,  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  parent  ftate.  The  author  of  the  prefent 
pamphlet  denies  the  validity  of  fuch  an  inference,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  planters  cannot  juftly  be  entitled  to  greater  privi- 
leges than  are  confident  with  the  reciprocal  interefts  of  both  parties. 
Such  is  the  fubject  of  controverfy  agitated  in  the  pamphlet  now 
before  us.  Were  the  queition  to  be  determined  entirely  by  the 
inclination  of  the  confumers  of  fugar,  an  importation  from  the 
Ealt  Indies,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  quantity,  would  doubtlefs  be  ge- 
nerally approved  ;  but  as  the  decifion  involves  fome  political  con- 
fiderations,  of  national  importance,  the  deliberation  of  govern- 
ment is  requifue  for  adj  lifting  the  contradictory  claims  of  the  ri- 
val parties. 

Obfervations  on  the  Fffecls  of  the  Coal  Duty  upon  the  remote  and  thin- 
ly-peopled Coafts  of  Britain  ;  tending  to  Jbo<w,  that  if  it  were  there 
removed,  the  Induftry  of  the  People  would  be  excited,  the  Profperity 
of  the  Country  promoted,  and  the  Amount  of  the  Revenue  augmented 
to  an  aftonijhmg  Degree.  By  J.  Anderfon,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A. 
S.S.   &c.  &c.   6d.  Edinburgh,  Printed  for  the  Author.    1792. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  coal- tax  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  repeatedly  aflerted  by  men  of  obfeivation  in 
every  quarter  of  the  ifiand.  The  very  intelligent  author  now  before 
us  confirms  this  remark ;  and  evinces,  from  a  comparifon  of  the  ftate 
of  the  inhabitants  in  different  places,  that  the  profperity  of  the 
people,  and  confequently  their  capacity  of  contributing  to  the 
public  revenue,  depends  in  a  remarkable  degree  upon  the  cheap* 
nefs  of  coals,  fo  neceffary  in  various  manufactures.     The  object  is 

highly 
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highly  worthy  the  moft  ferions  attention  of  the  legiflature ;  and 
there  is  reafon  to  expedt  that  this. great  error  in  political  ceconomy 
will  foon  be  abolilhed. 

Three  Letters  addrejfed  to  a  Friend  in  India,  by  a  Proprietor.  Prin- 
cipally on  the  Subject  of  importing  Bengal  Sugars  into  England. 
2<vo.     is.     Debrett.      1793. 

Thefe  Letters  relate  chiefly  to  the  fubjeft  of  importing  Bengal 
fugars  into  England.  The  author  has  recourf?  to  calculations, 
apparently  accurate,  refpefting  the  profit  which  the  Eait  India 
company  would  derive  from  that  branch  of  commerce  ;  but  he  is 
an  avowed  enemy  to  a  trade  which  would  fo  much  afrecTt  the  in- 
tereft*  of  the  Weft  India  planters. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Chrijlopher  Wyvill,  late  Chairman  of  the  late 
Committee  of  AJfociation  of  the  County  of  York,  on  his  Defence  of 
Dr.  Price.  By  a  Torkjhire  Freeholder.  Svo.  is.  Printed 
for  the  Author.      1793. 

The  Yorkfhire  freeholder  is  no  improper  companion  for  the 
'  Welfh.'  His  addrefs  to  Mr.  Wyvill  is  able,  judicious,  and 
well  managed.  His  ridicule  on  fome  of  the  afTociations,  and  the 
condufl  of  the  chairman,  is  neither  illiberal,  nor  carried  to  an  im- 
proper length. 

Obfervations  on  the  Neiv  Corn  Bill  :  evincing  that  it  muJI  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Public,  and  unfriendly  to  Agriculture,  by  difcourag- 
ing  Tillage  Hujbandry.  Likewife  an  Attempt  to  point  out  a  Mode 
•whereby  the  People  of  England  may  be  Jupplied  ivitb  Bread  Corn 
without  Importation.     By  an  EJJ'ex  Farmer.      8vo.     is.   Taylor. 

»793- 

The  author  of  thefe  Obfervations  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the 
new  corn  bill  cannot  fail  of  proving  highly  detrimental  to  the 
agricultural  intereft  of  this  country,  particularly  in  what  relates 
to  the  ixiarehcufing  of  foreign  corn.  He  remarks,  that,  according 
to  this  regulation,  the  quantity  of  corn  kept  in  ftore  by  the  Bn- 
tifh  merchants  mud  be  immenfe  ;  for  the  ftock  of  foreign  corn 
warehoufed  in  the  year  I79l,was  fo  great  as  to  reduce  the  market 
prices  from  fifty-two  to  thirty-eight  (hillings  the  quarter ;  at  which 
price  it  continued  with  little  variation  till  July  1792.  This  fatt, 
the  author  contends,  clearly  pioves  the  impolicy  of  warehoufin^ 
to  prevent  a  fcarcity  ;  and  he  adds,  that  when  the  price  of  com 
in  any  one  diftritt  is  fuch  as  to  allow  an  importation,  the  quantity 
that  will  be  pourtd  into  it  from  the  warehoufes  will  fo  far  reduce 
the  price  for  the  whole  feafon,  as  very  much  to  injure  the  int. 
of  the  farmers  in  that  dill;  i ft. 

Whether  a  fcarcity  of  grain  is  likely  to  happen  or  nr:. 
thor  is  of  opinion,  that  merchants  trading  to  foreign   par;*  will 
take  advantage  of  the  claufc  in  queftion,  and  they  will  «.:■. 

have 
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have  an  opportunity  of  freighting  back  corn,  when,  as  frequently 
happens,  no  other  commodity  offers.  This,  he  thinks,  will  be 
peculiarly  the  cafe  with  the  numerous  traders  to  America,  where 
the  produce  of  corn,  in  general,  mufr.  exceed  the  confumption. 

The  author,  after  making  other  obfervations  on  the  tendency  of 
the  new  corn  bill,  proceeds  to  mention  fome  circumftances  by 
which  the  produce  of  the  country  may  be  encreafed.  One  of  the 
moil  eflential  of  thefe  is,  that  landlords  ought  to  give  long  leafes; 
than  which  nothing  can  more  encourage  the  farmer  to  improve  the 
land,  and  thereby  encreafe  its  annual  produce. 

In  fuch  a  bill  as  that  which  regulates  the  exportation  and  ware- 
houfing  of  corn,  it  is  natural  that  a  degree  of  jealoufy  mould  fub- 
fift  between  the  farmer  and  the  merchant.  The  prefent  author, 
who  writes  in  the  foimer  of  thefe  characters,  feems  to  be  influen- 
ced not  a  little  by  this  principle  ;  and  he  fcruples  not  to  declare 
himfelf  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  new  corn  bill,  the  agricultural 
have  been  facrifked  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  the  nation. 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

Striclures  upon  Primitive  Cbrijlianity,  by  tie  Rev.  Dr.  Knonvles, 
Prebendary  of  Ely  ;  as  alfo  upon  the  theological  and  polemical  Writ- 
ings of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bijhop  of  St.  David's,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Priejlley,  and  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Badcock.  By  J.  E.  Ha- 
milton, Efy.  Part  the  Second.  8vo.  6s.  Boards.  Johnfon. 
1792. 
The  firfr.  part  of  thefe  Strictures  we  have  already  noticed  ;  and 

the  fecond,  in  no  refpefl  rifes  above  it,      We  need  only  refer  to 

the  third  Volume  of  our  New  Arrangement,  p.   214,  for  Mr. 

Hamilton's  fyltem,  and  that  will  furnifh  our  excufe  for  the  prefent 

inattention. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ptrcival  Stockdale,  on  the  Publication  of 
bis  pretended  Correfpondence  voilh  the  Lord  Bijhop  of  Durham, 
is.     Bell.      1792. 

Why  is  Mr.  Stockdale  to  be  thus  difturbed  in  his  filent  progref* 
to  oblivion  ?  The  poor  gentleman  was  departing,  though  not  in 
peace,  from  this  troublefome  world  ;  he  had  engaged  his  feat  in 
the  Lethean  ferry-boat,  and  was  juft  ftepping  aboard,  when  lo  !  a 
meffenger  from  the  regions  above  arrefts  his  flight,  and  roughly 
reminds  him  of  his  mifdeeds  committed  in  this  life.  This  is  un- 
manly, [f  to  infult  the  dead  be  deemed  unpardonable,  to  moleft 
the  dying  is  not  lefs  barbarous.  But  frequent  as  has  been  our  obli- 
gation to  cenfure  the  arrogance  of  the  defunct,  we  cannot,  on  an 
other  account,  withhold  from  his  tormentor  the  feverity  of  repro- 
bation. Under  the  pretence  of  chailifing  Stockdale  for  his  imper- 
tinence to  the  biihop  of  Durham,  his  chief  purpofe  is  to  defend 
the  (lave- trade,  (of  which,  Stockdale  had,  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
9  expreffed 
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erprefled  his  abhorrence),  and,  with  grofs  afperfion  of  the  cha- 
racters of  MefT.  Wilberforce,  Fox,  Granville  Sharp,  &c.  to  prove 
that  it  is  as  mild  and  innocent  a  traffic,  as  any  which  is  carried  on 
in  Great  Britain  1 

MEDICAL. 

Sketches  of  Fa8s  and  Opinions  refpeBing  the  Venereal  Difeafe*      By 
W.  Houljion.      8vo.      is.  bd.   Cadell.     1792. 

Mr.  Houlfton  notices  different  opinions  refpetting  this  difeafe, 
and  adds  his  own  feniiments.  Mercury,  he  obferves,  we  believe, 
truly,  is  the  only  remedy,  and  mercurials,  he  think?,  are  effica- 
cious in  the  following  order  :  1.  preparations  of  mercury  by  cal- 
cination ;  2.  by  triture  with  alkaline  earths ;  3.  with  faccharine 
or  mucilaginous  fubftances  ;  4.  with  the  vegetable  acid  ;  5.  pre- 
cipitations from  calomel  with  volatile  alkali  ;  6.  muriated  mercu- 
ry;  7.  calomel.  This  arrangement  is,  probably,  in  different  con- 
stitutions, fubjett  to  numerous  exceptions.  The  obvervations  we 
(hall  next  tranferibe  mutt  reft  on  his  authority.  They  relate  to  the 
feftion,  which  is  deftin#d  to  examine  the  queftion,  '  whether 
gonorrhoea  and  lues  are  diftinct  difeafe?;  and  form  a  note  to  the 
arguments  of  Dr.  Duncan  on  this  fubjeft.' 

'  This  is  the  language  held    by  Dr.   Duncan   in  his   medical 
cafes ;  but  I  apprehend  it  is  not  quite  correct  in  point  of  faft,  as  I 
am  informed  by  my  friend  Mr.  David  Samwell,  who  was  furgeon 
of  captain  Cook's  fhip  the  Difcovery,  that  the  natives  of  all  the 
newly  difcovered  iflands  that  he  vifited  in  the  South  Seas  had  the 
difeafe  in  every  form,  and  in  fact,   had  it  before  the  voyages  of 
capt.  Cook  were  even  attempted. — lam  glad  indeed  of  this  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  the  zeal  of  my  ingenious  friend,  in  a  mat- 
ter which  fo  nearly  affeits  the  credit  of  Britifh  navigators  ;  and  I 
cannot  more  effectually  do  it  than  by  tranferibing  a  fupplemental 
note  in  his  own  hand-writing,  affixed  to  his  printed  narrative  of 
capt.  Cook's  death.   It  runs  thus — "  Since  the  publication  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  feveral   Englifh    navigators  have  vifited  the 
Sandwich  Iflands,  and  received  from  the  natives  a  full  and  clear 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion,  that  the  venereal  difeafe 
was  known  among  them  before  they  were  difcovered  by  captain 
Cook.     Thus  far  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt.     I  aifo  think,  that 
future  enquiiies  will  prove  the  fame  malady  to  have  exilled  in  all 
the   South  Sea  iflands,    before  they  were  difcovered   by  Euro- 
peans.' 

We  fhall  add  only  one  other  pafTage. 

•  The  American  Indians  are  faid  to  be  poffefTed,  not  of  on? . 
but  of  many  remedies  for  this  purpofe.  The  natives  of  the  Sand- 
wich and  other  iflands  in  the  South  Seas,  to  whom  the  venereal 
d:fcafc  has  long  been  familiar,  alio  have  methods  of  curing  it,  to 

v.  huh 
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which  Europeans  are  ftrangers,  and  which  it  would  be  very  dcfi- 
rable  to  ebtain  a  knowledge  of.  An  ingenious  gentleman  of  the 
medical  profeflion  who  vifited  that  part  of  the  world,  and  who  had 
unfortunately  contracted  a  gonorrhoea,  made  a  very  laudable  at- 
tempt to  get  fome  information  on  the  fubjecl  from  the  natives,  and 
with  a  view  of  doing  it,  as  he  thought,  in  the  molt  effectual  man- 
ner, he  defired  to  become  the  patient  of  one  of  their  prielts,  who, 
by  the  way,  are  the  only  perfons  there  who  adminiiter  medicine. 
The  refult  of  his  application  however  was  by  no  means  fuccefsful; 
nor  could  the  wary  pra&uicner,  whofe  art  abounded  with  myfte- 
ries  and  fecrets,  be  prevailed  on  to  communicate  any  thing  wor- 
thy of  notice.  On  that  occafion,  certain  herbs  were  directed  to 
be  boiled,  and  the  iteam  received  on  the  parts  affected,  by  the 
patient's  fitting  on  the  veffel.  This,  it  feems,  is  their  common 
treatment,  and  it  is  very  reconcileable  to  our  own  ideas  of  the 
cure  of  2.  gonorrhoea,  where  any  means  of  abating  its  inflammatory 
ftate  are  worthy  of  being  adopted.  But  we  are  ft i  11  to  learn  the 
internal  tnedicine  which  they  mult  of  neceflity  employ  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  lueu' 

On   the  whole,    there  is   great  profeflional,  and,  what  is  moft 
valuable,  pra&ical  knowledge  difplayed  in  this  little  treatife. 

R     E    L    I    G    I    O     U    S,    &c. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  Sunderland,  for  the  Be- 
nefit of  the  Charity  School,  December  \6th,    1 792.      By  the  Rev. 
S.   Clapham,  M.  A.     \to.     it.     Deighton. 
In  this  difcourfe   the  preacher  felecls  his  arguments  with  pro- 
priety, and  enforces  them  with  (kill.     We  believe,  however,  that 
he  is  not  fupported  by  the  befl  commentators,  where  he  fays,  Job 
is  '  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  a  country,'  abounding  '  with  gloomy 
and  almoft  impaflible  veilderneffes* 

A  feafonalle  Publication,  in  Tnvo  Paris.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Taprell. 
^to.  2s.  Dilly.  1792. 
Mr.  Taprell's  loyalty  is  evinced  by  thefe  two  Sermons,  for  fuch 
they  are,  preached  on  the  king's  recovery.  We  are  much  pleafed 
with  his  conduct.  He  fteps  forwards  in  a  manly,  decent  manner, 
to  exculpate  the  Diflenters  from  the  charge  of  difloyalty  ;  and, 
with  equal  firmnefs,  claims  what  he  confiders  as  their  rights. 
Were  all  the  Diflenters  like  our  author,  and  many  we  know  ate 
like  him,  we  fhould  give  their  claims  the  fame  appellation. 

Anatole:   or,  a  contemplative  f^ieiv  of  the  material  and  intellectual 
Worlds   compared ;    a    Poem,  on   the   Birth  of   Chrijl%    in    Tvjo 
Books,     qto.     is.     6d.     Evans.     1793. 
In  the  firft  book  of  this  Poem,   a  comparifon  is  drawn  between 

the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs,  the  Mefiiah,  (from  whence  the  fanciful 

title) 
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title)  and  the  material  fun  ;  and  the  effe^s  of  the  one  on  the  intci- 
leilual  world  or  mind  of  man,  are  likened  to  thofe  which  the  other 
produces  on  the  different  parts  of  n.iture.  The  fecond  opens  with, 
me  alludon  ;  but  condds  chiefly  in  a  defcription  of  that  happy 
date  in  which  the  righteous  are  to  dwell  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Mefliah.  We  cannot  greatly  commend  the  plan  On  which  this 
poem  is  written  ;  but  the  piety  of  our  young  author  would  atong 
for  a  compofuion  lefs  ably  executed  than  this,  which  contains  many 
pafl'ages  entitled  to  approbation. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ;   or,  an  Explanation  of  the  proper  Names 
and  difficult.  Words  in   the  Old  and  Ne=w   Tef.ament,  accented  as 
they  ought  to  he  pronounced.      With  other  ufful  Particulars,  for 
thofe  who  would  unuerjland  the  Sacred  Scriptures,   and  read  them 
ivith  Propriety.      \zino.     q.s.      Robinfons.      17/2. 
The  title  of  this  work  furiieiently  points  out  its  objeft,  and  W3 
find  it  executed  with  judgment  and  accuracy.     Jt  is  laid  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  younger  and  '  more  unlearned  clergy.'  We  are  forry 
that  there  mould  be  any  of  the   latter  description  ;  and  an    uni- 
formity of  accent,  among  the  learned,  can  never  be  taught  by  a 
work  of  this  kind.      A  general  uniformity  refults  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  etymology  of  words  ;  but  eccentricities  in  this  ref- 
peft  fometimes  proceeds  from  ingenious  reft  arch,  and  an  erudition 
peculiarly  extend ve. 

Mr.  Macbean's  Hiilory  of  the  Bible,  noticed  in  our  forty-fixth 
volume,  is  a  very  different  work.  The  fi.-ft  edition  of  this  diction- 
ary, published  in  1777,  efcaped  our  notice. 

POETICAL. 

Ode  to  the  Harp  of  the  late  accomplijhed  and am> able  Louifa  Hanwajt 
By  Mary  Rohinfon.      %vo.      td.      Bell.      1793.      ■ 
'If  aught  could  footh  to  peace  the  wounded  bread* 

And  round  its  throbbing  pulfes  twine  ; 
If  aught  could  charm  Defpair  to  red, 

Sweet  harp  !   the  wondrous  power  was  thine  ! 
For  oh  !   in  many  a  varying  drain, 
Thy  magic  lull'd  the  dired  pain, 
While  from  each  thought  to  human  ills  allied, 
'  1  was  thine  to  deal  the  foul,  and  bid  its  fears  fubfii;. 
O  I   fource  of  joy,   for  ever  flown, 
While  yet  the  tear  bedews  my  check, 
Let  the  fond  Mufe  thy  graces  fpeak, 
Thy  thrilling  chords,   thy  diver  t 
That  as  the  wedern  breezes  f«veep, 
Soft  murmuring  o'er  the  troubled  i£cpt 
Could  calm  affliction's  temped  rud-, 
'Till  every  thought  was  blifs,  and  everv  pang  fubdu'd.' 
C.  R.  N.  Ar.  (VII.)  March,  1793.  B  b  Thefe 
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T^efe  opening  lines  will  give  a  favourable  idea  of  this  Kttlc 
potii),  though  the  appofitencfs  of  the  fimile  preceding  the  two  lalt 
is  r.ot  very  apparent.  "  The  breeze,"  in  thofe  lines  which  we 
ha\c  marktd  with  italics  in  cur  following  quotation,  produces  a 
much  more  happy  effect,-  and  conveys  a  beautiful  and  original 
idea. 

*  Oft  in  flow  and  mournful  meafure, 
Melting  woe  thy  chord-,  expreis'd  ; 
Oft  to  blithe  extatic  pleafure, 

Thrilling  firains  awoke  the  breafl; 
If  thy  beauieous  millrefs  fmiled, 

I  low  thy  gl'tt'ring  firings  would  glow  ! 
While  in  tfanfports  brightly  wild, 
Minelirts:  melodies  would  flow  I 
Then  fwtftcr  with  the  wings  of  thought, 
The  fong  with  heavenly  pity  fraught, 
Would  die  away  in  magic  tone, 
Sweet  as  the  ringdove's  plaintive  moan  ; 
Soft  as  the  breeze  at  clofing  day, 
That  Jighs  to  quit  the  parting  rayt 
Or,  on  Ethereal  pinions  borne 
Upon  the  perfum'd  breath  of  morn, 
Sails  o'er  the  mountain's  golden  creft, 
To  fan  Aurora's  burning  breail  1' 

The  four  Jaft  lines  afe  too  fine  to  pleafe  us  thoroughly,  though 
"{hey  will  doubtlefs  have  their  admirers,  as  they  are  exactly  adapt- 
ed to  the  prefent  tafte.  The  conclufion  of  this  poem, which  ism 
general  truly  elegant  and  pathetic,  ilrikes  us  as  inferior  to  the  for- 
mer part :  and  mould  it  come  to  a  fecond  edition,  we  would  ad- 
vife  the  fair  author  to  revife  more  particularly  fome  of  the  laii  lines 
in  the  fixth  page,  and  others  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh. 

The  Sweets  and  Sorrows  of  Love.     4.10*      21.      Laking.      1 793. 
Shakfpeare  remarks  that^ 

<f  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact." 
and  their  union  appears  eftablilhed  in  our  prefent  author.  Some 
gleams  of  fanity  and  fenfe  are  difcernible  in  molt  of  the  poems  ; 
others  are  marked  by  lunacy  alone,  as  the  concluding  one  which 
bears  the  fignatureof  O  Tempora  !  and  is  prefixed  with  the  foi- 
Jovving  motto,  may  witnefs : 

*  Where  is  the  court  of  Lewis?  Tell  me  where? 
Is  Europe's  glory  but  a  brilliant  dream  ?' 

*  How  loathfome  to  the  pure  foul'd  lover  feems, 
When  but  one  dear  divinity  he  deems ; 

How 
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How  loathfome  to  his  lull  unfpotted  eye. 
That  fees  our  fan  amid  the  It  irlefs  Iky  ; 
O  how  debafing,  and  how  beitial  bred 
Tiic  man  that  makes  a  mercenaiy  trade 
Of  fweet  and  facred  love  ! — O  tranfient  ftate, 
Where  mighty  kings  with  inferable  fate, 
Heroes,  and  arts*,  and  altar?,  crumble  into  duft, 
And  love  degraded  finks  to  dire  difeafing  luft.' 
'  Bay   them,  fays  the  aarhor,  ye  critics,    and   tear  them   in 
pieces  :  I'll  fmile  and  fupply  you  with  more.' — Wc  h^pe  he  will 
be  more  charitable  than  to  put  his  threat  in  execution. 

The  Geuius  of  Sbakfpear.     A  Summer  Dream,      qto.      2/.     Couch. 
and  Laking.      1793. 
This  author  likewife,   in  the  fame  lively  ftyle,  addrefles  himfelf 
■   to  the  critic,'  and  aflures  him,  he  is  '  only  relating  a  dream?  as 
if  it  were  poflible   to  miltake  his  narrative  for   a  reality.     We 
thank  him  for  the  caution  ;   but  our  only  doubt  would  have  be^ii 
whither  it  was  not  compofed  in  a  dream.     A  (hort  fpecimen  will 
probably  induce  the  reader  to  think  the  conjecture  not  altogether 
improbable.     The   author  defcribes   himfelf  as  '  finking   into  a 
dream,'  on  the  banks  of  Av  n,  the  gciiius  of  Shakfpeare  rife« 
from  '  the  rivtr's  bed,'  and  thus  begins  his  harrangue ; 
'  O  fleeping  Granger,  loving  ftill  to  ftray 
Along  this  river,   wet-nurfe  of  my  lay  ! 
Whle  judgement  flceps,  let  fancy  wander 
Thro'  each  maze,   and  each  meander 
Of  my  rapt  feraphio  fong, 
Marking  how  by  magic  Ipell 
I  drag  the  Mufe  with  me  to  dwell, 
Slighting  mortal  critic's  flander, 
Over  bill,   and  over  dell. 
Then  tell  the  dull  phlegmatic  throng, 
Who,  having  nought. 
Steal  my  thought, 
'While  each  with  his  methodic  mind 
Meafures  his  mailer  unconfin'd; 
And  thofe,  elate  when  fparks  infpire, 
Who  find  them  fiercer  in  my  fire, 
And  vent  their  fpleen, 
Wich  envy  keen, 
To  ccafe  to  fatire  heavenly  fong.* 

Can  we  conceive  that  ■  man  in  his  fenfes  and  broad  awake, 
would  write  in  fuch  a  rambling  incoherent  manner  ?  This  author 
and  the  preceding  are  congenial  fpirits  if  not  alter  &  idtrn. 

Bb?  Tbt 
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The  Brunfwid  Laurel.     A  Poem.    Infcribed  to  the  Hon.  C.J.  Fox. 
6,to.      2f.      Way  land.     1793. 
The  following  defcription  of  the  combined  armies  may  afford 
an  adequate  fpecimen  of  this  performance  :  the  author  occafionally 
rifes  higher  and  finks  lower. 

'  Sudden  around  !   to  prove  their  power  fo  (Irong, 
See  from  all  pars  th'  ob-.dient  cohorts  throng — 
Stout  martial  birch,  for  Europe  fo  expedient ; 
Dellia'd  to  flog  her  fops  wh^r-df/itedient. 
Now  PrufhVs  monarch  :i!i  h i s  pi.mp  difplays : 
Each  phalanx  firm,   with  p>ide  futveys  : 
With  joy  elate' — -his  brealt  beats  high — ■ 
While  at  his  fnie,  in  Fancy's  eye, 
The  fhade  of  the  great  Frederic  flood 
And  fhew'd  its  laurels  ftain'd  with  blood 
And  cry'd  '  Juft  vengeance  on  the  rafcals  bring, 
Who  daie  prefume  to  dictate  to  their  k;ng  !' 
To  lead  his  legions  and  their  valour  guide, 
Stor'd  with  experience,   and  of  judgment  try'd, 
Some  gallant  chief",  whom  Fortune  feem'd  to  prize 
He  fought  ;  and  foon  on  Brunfwick  turn'd  his  eyes.' 
Trarfiflicns    of  the   London    Melhcdijl   Parfons.     In  three  poetical 
lipijlles.      $<vo.      bd.      Stalker.      1 792. 
The  prcfent  rulers  of  the  Methodilfs  have  roufed  the  indigna- 
tion of  this  epillolary  writer,  we  dare  not  fay  poet ;   and  he  wreaks 
bitter  revenge  in  dull  dpgrell.      The  caufe  of  tanuc  anitnis  cjelcf- 
tibus  iros  we    fhail  tranferibe,   for,  in  pity,   we  fhall   not  prolong 
the  memory  of  one  line  of  thefe  three  cpiftles. 

'  Their  late  founder  and  king,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  abw 
lities  and  the  integrity  of  his  chara&er,  has  been  fuccceded  by 
men  who  have  endeavoured  to  concentrare  his  authority  in  them- 
fehes,  without  one  portion  of  either  his  worth  or  his  abilities. 
Their  actions  have  tended  to  divide  a  people  hitherto  remarkable 
for  their  unfhaken  union.  Indeed  their  attempts  to  fway  a  fcepr 
%re,  formerly  in  fuch  able  ha  ids,  become  contemptible^  when  we 
fee  a  decree,  fo  ridiculous  as  that  concerning  dancing,  ifl'ued  by  their 
authority.  I  would  wifh  to  remind  them,  although  Mr.  Wcfley 
governed  this  numerous  feet  almofl  without  oppofition,  the  caufe 
of  this  unanimity  in  the  people  arofe  from  a  tefped  for  his  cha- 
rter, which  they  can  have  no  reafon  to  expert.  The  errors  of  his 
judgment  were  forgone*  in  the  kr?ovvn  difinterefledm-fs  of  his  con- 
duct; and  if  difcontent  ever  arofe,  it  was  inibntly  checked  by 
the  confideration  that  he  was  their  founder.' 

Ibe    Triumph  of  Freedom  amicipated.     Addrejfed  to  the  People  of 
England.      4/0.      Is.     Hook  ham  dad' Carpenter.      1793. 
This  is  a  well-meaning  publication,  and  fubject  to  few  excep- 
tions;  but  it  feldorn  rifes  above  mediocrity. 

Th 
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NOVELS. 

:nt  ;  or  Ft  r.      2  Vds.      \zmo.   6s.      Line. 

1792. 
This,  though  not  acknowledged,  it  evidently  a  tranfiation  from 
the  French,  and  a  fcyon  frcm  the  ftock  of  the  Paifanne  Parvenu?. 
But  it  comains  more  events  and  Iefs  fentiment.  The  trnnfl.tt><>u 
is  not  very  well  executed  ;  even  in  the  title  dure  is  an  crr^r,  as 
paijur.ne,  without  an  adjunct,  is  not  mel  for  girl.  The  word  is 
coun;ry  girl,  and  fo  it  fhould  have  been  rendered. 

JJkton  Priory.      A  Novel.      3  Pols.     Svc.      Of.      Law.      1792. 

We  do  not  think  this  novel  free  from  faults,  and  in  feme  places  very 
grofs  ones;  particularly  iri  this  leading inltance,  that  the  heroine, 
mils  Overbery,  a  girl  of  fixteen,  i>  fuppofed  to  rcafon  and  think 
l.ke  a  woman  of  thirtj  ;  girls  oi  that  age  never  cbofider  io  deeply. 
The  characters  are,  however,  well  drawn  and  fupportcd,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  Butterfield  family  ;  and  till  we  arrive  at  that 
pan  of  the  work,  where  George  Dan  by  goes  abroad,  and  Char- 
lotte leaves  Win.  Danby,  it  is  very  entertaining  and  intereiling  : 
aftervar  re    i'o    Many  improbable    ..rui    romantic  events, 

that  :t  affords   little  plcafure.     In  thefe  points  we   do    not   flatter 
Ourfelves,  tii.tt  the  younger  part  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  u^, 
fe  refpe&s  it  is  entirely  calculated  to  fuit  their  tajle. 

Belleville  Lodge,  a  Novel.  2  Pols.  Ilmo.  6s.  bane.  '79>- 
Belleville  Lodge  appears  to  be  the  production  of  fome  milliner's 
apprentice,  whole  mind,  wonderfully  rich  in  expedients,  provides 
fathers,  brother),  and  hufbands,  rich  and  handfomc,  fuddenly 
and  unexpectedly  for  Mil  her  young  ladies.  Some  ingenuity fcernt 
to  be  exerted  in  filling  two  volumes  with  a  meagre  ftory — but 
what  is  impofiiole  to  a  mind  fnught  with  the  rich  trealures,  dif- 
penied  by  Lane,  Hookham,  and  Co. 

DRAMATIC. 

The    Narcotic  and  private  Theatricals.      Tivo  Dramatic  Pieces  by 
J .  Pov.et  cf  the  Cujlwn  Hon/e.      Svc.   3*.      Symonds. 
Thefe  two  lir.le  pieces  poflefs  fame"  humour,  but  they  would 
require  much  polUh,  and  no  inconfiderable  alterations  for  a  public 
exhibition.     In  fome  parts,  there  is  great  improbability  ;   ?.v>d,  in 
the  Narcotic,  the  molt  lively  and  pleaiant  of  the  two,  a  total  want 
of  novelty  and  originality  lefiens  the  intcreii,  by  checking  curic- 
lity  :  the  denouemrnt  is  too  much  anticipated.  indeed  Mr.  P< 
fhould  endeavour  to  forget  his-  dramatic  reading,   for  we  trace  him 
conflant'y  in   the   ftrps  of  former,   and    unfortunately  of  poJ 
wjrs,  whofe  vvorki  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Dramatic 
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Dramatic  Dialogues,  for  the  ufe  cf  young  Perfons.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Blind  Child.  Vol.  11.  iimo.  zs.  Newbery.  1792. 
The  title-page  fecms  ambiguous,  but  we  fufpect  that  this  is 
meant  as  a  fccond  volume,  confidering  the  Blind  Child,  noticed 
in  the  fourth  Volume  of  our  New  Arrangement,  p  116,  as  the 
tr(h  Thefe  Dialogues  are  familiar,  pleafing,  and  perhaps  may  be 
ofeful  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  our  obfervation  in  the  arti- 
cle referred  to,  is  important ;  and  the  modern  modes  of  educa- 
tion, as  hoc-houfes  calculated  to  raile  a  plant  quickly,  but  to  ren- 
der it  weak,  delicate  and  ufelefs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  Elementary  Treat  if e,  by  Way  cf  EJfay,  on  the  Quantity  of  Ej?atrrt 
i3c.  By  R.  t'rrfcn,  of  Ajh burton.  S-vc.  jj.  Boards.  Printed 
for  the  Author.      1792. 

Of  a  profeffed  compilation,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  much.  Our 
young  author,  for  in  more  than  one  refpect  we  perceive  him  to  be 
young,  deferves  much  refpect  for  induftry,  accuracy  and  impartial- 
icy.  The  lad  quality  is  particularly  confpicuous  in  his  manner  of 
ftating  the  different  arguments  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  this 
work  a  very  refpectable  coup  d'effai. 

A  Treatifc  on  the  Horizontal  Sun  and  Moon,  wherein  is foenvn,  ac- 
cording to  the  Principles  of  Retraction,  hoiv  it  happens,  that  tbo'e 
Bodies  Jl cm  bigger  in  the  Horizon  than  in  the  Zenith,  C5V.  C5f. 
8«w».      is.  6d.     Debrett.      1793. 

We  regret  that  wc  cannot  follow  our  author  particularly  in  this 
career,  for  wc  think  we  could  fhow,  that,  in  more  than  one  point, 
bis  proofs  fail  ;  but  the  peculiar  drynefs  of  mathematical  difqui- 
f;:ions,  and  the  want  of  plates,  induce  us  to  decline  the  attempt. 
We  fhall  fekct  his  own  recapitulation. 

*  I  have  ihewn  in  the  three  firft  proportions  of  the  firft  part,  that 
the  laft  images  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies  are 
greater  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith,  and  that  although  they 
ieem  always  raifed  by  refraction,  yet  they  may  be  or  are  fome- 
times  in  reality  lowered  by  it.  I  have  (hewn  alfo  in  the  fourth 
propofiiion,  that  the  angles,  which  objects,  feen  without  refrac- 
tion, fubtend  at  the  eye,  increafe  fomewhat  falter,  than  the  dif- 
tances  of  fuch  objects  from  us,  decreafe.  I  have  fliewn  likewife 
in  the  fifth  proportion,  that  we  do  not  form  our  judgment  con-, 
cerning  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  by  the  angles,  which 
they  fubtend  at  the  eye  ;  and  that  greater  and  more  diltant  objects 
can  and  do  appear  greater  than  lefs  objects,  although  the  former 
fubtend  at  the  eye  but  equal  Or  lefs  angles.  I  have  (hewn  befides 
in  the  uxth  proportion,  becaufe  the  laft  images'  of  the  fun  and 
rnoon  and  other  heavenly  bodies  are  greater  in  the  horizon  than  in 

the 
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the  z-Mii-li  ;  and  be  and  mo'lC  dilb.rt  obi-els  can  and 

for  tint  1  fubteou 
iC  t..  lefs  amies,    I  fay,   I  have  ihewn,  that  ti^e 

iun  and  moon  and  other  ncavenly  bodies  themfdves  00  thefe  ac- 
c<;un  »  alull  appear,  as.ihey  always  do  appear,  gneater  in  the  ho- 
rizon than  in  the  7-eaith. 

«  In  the  fecond  part  I  have,  by  enc  experiment,  fnewn,  con- 
trary to  whac  has  ulually  been  thought  to  be  the  truth,  that  when 
eed  in  air  is  viewed  in  a  fegment  lefs  than  half  of  a 
fpherua!  glafs-veffel  of  water,  i:  will  ap.  car  increafed,  although 
the  angle  lubtended  at  the  eye  by  its  kit  image  is  lefs  than  the 
angle  fubtenced  by  the  object  itfelf.  By  another  experiment  [ 
have  ihewn,  that  oijefis  placed  in  air  appear  alfo  increafed,  when 
they  are  viewed  from  thexentre  of  afpheiical  glr.fi  vcfl'el  of  water, 
although  all  opticians  agree,  and  teach,  that  objects  thus  placed 
and  feen,  wjll  appear  neither  increaied  nor  ielTene.it.  I  have  (hewn 
too  by  both  theie  experiments,  that  if  both  thefe  objects  are  re- 
mo  v. -d  further  eft",  their  lait  image?  will  bejconie  greater,  yet  will 
fubtend  at  the  eye  lef>  angles,  and  that  their  apparent  magnitudes 
notv\  ithil-ading  will  be  more  increafed.  Hence  then  J  have  ana- 
logically concluded,  that  ihe  lait  images  and  apparent  magnitudes 
of  the  fun  and  moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies  mull  bo  increafed 
by  the  refraction  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  iince  their  lait  images, 
according  to  the  three  fir  It  propofuions  mult  he  greatelt  in  the  ho- 
rizon that  their  apparent  magnitudes  mult  alio  be  the  greatelt  in 
that  fituaticn.' 

'ihe  lali  proportion,  that  the  fuperior  planets  can  have  a  re- 
trograde motion,  in  their  oppofition,  although  the  fun  moves  in 
an  orbit  round  the  earth,  is  by  no  means  fatisfactorily  proved: 
nor  if  it  wire,  is  the  conclufion  warranted  that  it  really  does  Co. 
The  aftronomical  difiicultics  are  little  more  than  paradoxes,  which 
may  be  eafily  explained,  on  principles  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  author. 

An  Excurf.cn  to  the  Peak  of  Tennijfe,  in  1 79 1  ;  being  thtSulftante 
of  a  Letter  to  Jojtpb  Jekyll,  Efq.  M.  P.  F.  P.  S.  F.  S.  J. 
From  Lieutenant  Rje,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  4/5.  zs.  Faurder. 
'793- 

This  excurfion  was  made  in  the  year  1791,  by  lieutenant  Rye, 
of  tiie  royal  navy,  and  Mr.  Burton,  the  botaniJt,  who  was  Vr.t 
out  at  the  fuggellion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks  for  the  particular  purpofe 
of  promoting  botanical  knowledge  in  New  South  Wales. 
narrative  is  written  by  the  former  of' thofe  gentlemen,  in  a  Let- 
ter to  Jofeph  jekyll,  efq.  It  appears  to  give  a  faithful  detail  of 
the  Journey,  as  "well  as  a  defcrif  tioo  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriflr. 
The  two  travclleis  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  have  lhewn  he- 
roic xefolution  in  effecting  their  purpofe  ;  but  we  are  lorry  that, 
2.  in  m 
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from  the  want  of  a  philofophical  apparatus,  an  excursion  attended 
with  fo  much  danger  and  fatigue  has  been  productive  of  little  elfe 
than  the  gratification  of  curioiity.  Mr.  Rve's  narrative,  how- 
ever, lenes  to  eitablifh  the  ht\,  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
vourable declaration  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  the  fai- 
lure of  fir  George  Staunton,  as  is  faid,  in  a  late  attempt,  an 
afce'nt  to  the  fummit  of  the  Peak  of  TeneriiFe  is  not  impractica- 
ble. 

Principle  and  Practice  combined :  or,  the  Wrongs  of  Man,  an  Ora~ 
to,  ia.  Ai  it  ixas  often  performed  by  iU  Jacobins  of  Paris,  ivitb 
graft  Applaufe,  J be  Mufic  j.ucted from  modern  French  Airs.  By 
fine  who  feels  hunfelj  a  Puttiot.  iiw.  zd.  Parfons.  179:. 
Molt  execrable  nonfei.fe  !  —  Is  this,  yc Tons  of  taimony,' like 
an  oratorio,   niufic,  or  common  fenie  ? 

'  RtciTATlv.F.     Tune — The  laiv  is  the  exprejfan  of  the  general 

nuilL 
*  How  {hall  we  find  wrsrds  to  exprefs  the- general  will,  or  vo- 
lumes to  conta-n  it,  when  men's  tempers  and  inclinations  differ 
like  their  vifagts  ?  When  interefr,  and  not  rcaion,  acb.iatcs  their 
minds,  the  voice  of  truth  founds  but  feebly,  and  the  cry  of  op- 
pression is  but  the  loud  trumpet  of  fedkion,  to  call  the  difcon- 
tented  to  the  ftandard  of  felf-creatcd  tyranny.' 

Mental  Improvement  for  a  Young  Lady,  on  her  Entrance  into  the 
World;  addnffed  to  a  fa-vcuritc  Niece,  Svo.  zs.jln.ved.  Lane. 
l793- 

This  fmall  volume  confifts  of  eight  letters  on  the  following  fub- 
jefts,  viz.  Good  Temper,  Conduct  and  Converfation,  Forbear- 
ance, Chaftity,  Truth,  Employment  of  Time,  Amufements,  and 
Religion.  They  contain  many  falutary  advices,  as  well  as  juft  re- 
marks, adapted  to  the  female  character,  and  are  written  with  per- 
fpicuity. 

An  Account  of  the  Sugar  Maple-Tree,  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  Methods  of  obtaining  Si/gar  from  it,  together  <wi:h  Objerva- 
tions  upon  the  Advantages  both  public  and  private  of  this  Sugar.  By 
Benjamin  Ru/h,  M.  D.      Svo.      is.      Phillips.      179.2. 

Dr.  Rufti  endeavours  to  fliow  that  the  fugar  maple,  the  fponta- 
neous  production  of  America,  may  fupply  a  great  part  of  Europe 
with  this  ufeful  article,  and  that  even  plantations  may  be  elbi- 
bliihedof  it  with  advantage.  We  believe,  in  general,  that  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  prelerve  or  propagate  this  tree;  but  we  per- 
ceive too  much  anxiety  to  magnify  its  advantages,  and  the  utility 
cf  fugar,  to  truft  implicitly  all  the  reprcfeutatione. 
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An  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Jnflicc,  and  its  Influence  on 
general  Firtuc  and  Happinefs.  By  William  Godwin.  Tvj9 
Vols.  ^to.      1 1.  16s.  Boards.     Robinfons.     1 793. 

'"pHERE  is  certainly  no  employment  in  which  the  mod  emi- 
-*•  nent  talents  can  be  more  laudably  engaged,  than  in  tracing 
out  that  fcheme  of  political  ceconomy  which  may  mod  exten- 
sively promote  the  happinefs  and  improvement  of  mankind. 
This  is  a  fubjeci  which  has  occupied  occafionally  the  greatell 
minds,  from  the  days  of  Plato  and  Ariitotle  to  thofe  of  Locke. 
We  cannot  therefore  entirely  agree  with  our  author,  that 
'  the  fcience  of  politics  is  yet  in  its  infancy,'  though  there 
undoubtedly  is  ftill  much  room  for  improvement',  and  in  this 
view  the  public  are  under  confiderable  obligations  to  the  very 
ingenious  author  of  this  elaborate  treatife. 

In  his  Preface  Mr.  Godwin  feems  to  exprefs  fome  degree  of 
apprehenfion,  that  the  freedom  of  his  fentiments  may  draw 
upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  executive  government  in  this 
country. — For  our  own  parts  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit 
the  fuppofition.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  a  Bri- 
rifh  miniif  er  woidd  attempt  to  fix  (hackles  on  the  freedom  of 
philofophical  fpeculation,  or  that  the  nation  would  endure 
fuch  an  attempt.  The  only  fair  reafon  that  can  be  urged  for 
the  profecution  of  any  publication  is,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
excite  infurre£lioo,  and  to  render  the  mafs  of  the  people  bad 
fubjects.  This  reafoning  can  never  apply  to  a  fpecutative 
work  like*  the  prcient-,  a  work  in  which  particular  men  ami 
particular  meafures  are  rarely  animadverted  on  ;  a  work  which 
from  its  nature  and  bulk  can  never  circulate  among  the  infe- 
rior claffes  of  fociefy  *,  and  a  work  which  exprefsly  condemn* 
\iolent  alterations,  violent  meafures,  and  the  aim  of  which  i* 
to  change  the  fyitem  of  opinion  and  fentiment,  rather  than  to 
effect  any  fudden  change  in  government. 

In  this  view,  while  wc  refcrve  to  ourfclves  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgement,  and  profefsto  differ  on  fume  points  from- Mr. 
Godwin,  we  have  yet  the  candour  to  fay  that  we  have  been 
rdeafed  and  inilrucled  with  many  parts  of  the  work.— Science 
R.  N.  AR .  (VII .)  April,  1793.  Cc  dots 
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does  not  arrive  at  maturity  at  once,  nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  any  human  powers  fhould  produce  a  treatife  which  em- 
braces fuch  a  variety  of  matter,  and  which  fhould  yet  impli- 
citly command  in  every  page  the  approbation  of  every  rea- 
der. 

Mr.  Godwin  adopts  as  a  leading  principle,  the  opinion  that 
the  nature  of  a  government  muft  greatly  influence  the  morals 
of  a  people,  and  that  a  government  well  conftru£led  might 
frame  and  mould  the  manners  of  its  fubje&s  to  every  point  of 
virtue  and  excellence :  a  principle  which  we  believe  true  in 
fome  degree,  but  which  we  doubt  of  in  the  extent  in  which  he 
appears  to  purfue  it.  Government  can  undoubtedly  do  much 
either  in  reforming  or  corrupting  the  morals  of  a  people  ;  but 
that  any  thing  like  perfection  in  this  or  any  human  inflitution 
is  to  be  attained  we  hefitate  to  believe. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  analyfe  with  much  acutenefs  the 
objects  and  the  conduct  of  molt  governments  which  have  ex- 
ifted,  and  particularly  the  monarchical  governments ;  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  too  much  truth  in  the  melancholy  infe- 
rence which  he  feems  to  draw,  that  to  increaie  the  ftock  of 
virtue,  to  improve  the  real  happinefs  of  the  nation,  has  feldom 
been  the  primary  object  in  any  (bate.  War  has  hitherto  been 
the  great  bufmefs  of  itatefmen,.  and  has  been  confrdered  as  in- 
feparable  from  every  political  inllitution. — And  yet  what  is 
war,  but  an  accumulation  of  all  the  vices  and  all  the  calami- 
ties that  can  pervert  and  afflict  mankind  ! 

In  tracing  out  the  general  caufes  of  wars,  they  will  be 
ufually  found  to  originate  in  the  folly  of  a  nation,  or  in  the 
bafe  and  felfifli  policy  of  their  rulers. 

'  France,  fays  Mr.  Godwin,  was  waded  by  fucceffive  battles 
during  a  whole  century,,  for  the  queftion  of  the  Salic  law,  and  the 
claim  of  the  Plantagenets.  Scarcely  was  this  conteft  terminated, 
before  the  religions  wars  broke  out,  fome  idea  of  which  we  may 
form  from  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  where  of  fifteen  thoufand  per- 
fons  (hut  up,  eleven  thoufand  periflved  of  hanger  and  mifery  j, 
and  from  the  ma  fiacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  in  which  the  num- 
bers afi'aflinated  were  forty  thoufand.  This  quarrel  was  appealed 
by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  fucceeded  by  the  thirty  years  war  in 
Germany  for  fuperiority  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  afterwards' 
by  the  military  tranfactjons  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

•  In  England  the  war  of  Crefiy  and  Agincourt  only  gave  place 
to  the  civil  war  of  York  and  Lancalter,  and  again  after  an  inter- 
val to  the  war  of  Charles  the  Firfi  and  his  parliament.  No  fooner 
was  the  conllitution  fettled  by  the  revolution,  than  we  were  en- 
gaged in  a  wide  field  of  continental  warfare  by  king  William,  the 
of  Marlborough,  Maria  Therefa,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia. 
5  *  An<* 
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'  And  what  are  in  molt  cafes  the  pretexts  upon  which  war  is 
undertaken?  What  rational  man  could  pollib'y  have  given  him- 
fclf  the  leaft  diiturbance  for  the  fake  of  choofing  whether  Henry 
the  Sixth  or  Edward  the  Fourth  mould  have  the  llyle  of  king  of 
England  ?  What  Knglifhman  could  reafonably  have  drawn  his 
(word  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  his  country  an  infeiior  depen- 
dency of  France,  as  it  mult  neteflarily  have  been  if  the  am- 
bition of  the  Wantagenets  had  fuccecded  ?  What  can  be  more 
deplorable  than  to  fee  us  firit  engage  eight  years  in  war  rather 
than  fuffer  the  haughty  Maria  Therefa  to  live  with  a  diminished 
fovereignty  or  in  a  private  ltation  ;  and  then  eight  years  more  to 
fupport  the  frcc-booter  who  had  taken  advantage  of  her  helplefk 
condition  ? 

'  The  ufual  caufes  of  war  are  excellently  defcribed  by  Swift. 
"  Sometimes  the  quarrel  between  two  princes  is  to  decide  which 
of  them  fliall  dilpoiTefs  a  third  of  his  dominions,  where  neither  of 
them  pretends  to  any  right.  Sometimes  one  prince  quarrels  wiilx 
another,  for  fear  the  other  fhou'd  quarrel  with  him.  Sometimes 
a  war  is  entered  upon  becaufe  the  enemy  is  too  itrong  ;  and  fome- 
times  becaufe  he  is  too  we;.k.  Sometimes  our  neighbours  want 
the  things  which  we  have,  or  have  the  things  which  we  want;  and 
both  right,  till  they  take  our?,  or  give  up  theirs.  It  is  a  very  juf- 
tifiable  caufc  of  war  to  invade  a  country  after  the  people  have 
been  wafted  by  famine,  deftroyed  by  peftilence,  or  embroiled  by 
factions  among  themfelves.  It  is  juftifiable  to  enter  into  a  war 
againft  our  neareft  ally,  when  one  of  his  towns  lies  convenient  for 
V:,  or  a  territory  of  land,  that  would  render  our  dominions  round 
and  compact.  If  a  prince  fends  forces  into  a  nation  where  the 
people  r.re  poor  and  ignorant,  he  may  lawfully  put  the  half  of 
them  to  death,  and  make  (laves  of  the  reft,  in  order  to  civilize* 
and  reduce  them  from  their  barbarous  way  of  living.  It  is  a  very 
kinglv,  honourable,  and  frequent  practice,  when  one  prince  de- 
thc  afliftance  of  another  to  fecure  him  againft  an  invnfion, 
•  theafliltant,  when  he  has  driven  out  the  invader,  mould  feizc 
on  the  dominions  himfelf,  and  kill,  imprifon  or  banifh  the 
prince  he  came  to  relieve." 

The  penal  laws  under  molt  of  the  modern  governments  1; 
another  object  of  our  author's  fevere  anirnadverfion.     Rob- 
ami  fraud,  he  ubferves,  are  the  two  great  vices   which 
ail  in  focicty;  but  thefe  lie  conceives  arc  rather  chetifhed 
than  reprefledby  the  ill  pylicy  of  itatefmen. 

'   1  -; rfl  -.hen  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,   in  the  molt  r-fined  ftrvr? 
uopr,   the  inequality  of  property  has  arifen   to  an  alar.-- 

.  numbers  of  their  inhabrant  ved  of  tlmod 

Dodatiot)   that  can  render  life   tolerable, or   fecurc. 

.eir  lupiiort.    The  wo- 
I  men 
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men  and  children  lean  with  an  infupportable  weight  upon  the  Ef- 
forts of  the  man,  fo  that  a  large  family  has  in  the  lower  order  of 
life  become  a  proverbial  expreflion  for  an  uncommon  degree  of  po- 
verty and  wretchednefs.  If  ficknefs  or  fome  of  thofe  cafualties 
which  are  perpetually  incident  to  an  active  and  laborious  life  be 
fuperadded  to  thefe  burthens,  the  dillrefs  is  yet  greater. 

'  It  feems  to  be  agreed  that  in  England  there  is  lefs  wretched- 
nefs and  dillrels  than  in  moil  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent. 
]n  England  the  poors'  rates  amount  to  the  fum  of  two  millions 
fterling  per  annum.  It  has  been  calculated  that  one  perfon  in 
feven  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  derives  at  fome  period  of 
his  life  aflillance  from  this  fund.  If  to  this  we  add  the  perfons, 
who,  fiom  pride,  a  fpirit  oi  independence,  or  the  want  of  a  legal 
fettlement,  though  in  equal  dillrefs,  receive  no  fuch  affiltance,  the 
proportion  will  be  confiderably  increafed.  x 

•  I  lay  no  ftrefs  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation  ;  the  ge- 
neral fact  is  fufh'cient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  greatnefs  of  the 
abufe.  The  confequences  that  refult  are  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  contradiction.  A  perpetu.il  iiruggle  with  the  evils  of  poverty, 
if  frequently  ineffectual,  mull  neceffuily  render  many  of  the  fuf- 
fertrs  defperate.  A  painful  feeling  of  their  opprefTed  fituatiort 
will  itfelf  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  furmounting  it.  The  fu- 
periority  of  the  rich,  being  thus  unmercifully  exercifed,  mud  in- 
evitably expofe  them  to  reprifals ;  and  the  poor  man  will  be  in- 
duced to  regard  the  ftate  of  fociety  as  a  flate  of  war,  an  unjuft 
combination,  not  for  protecting  every  man  in  his  rights  and  Se- 
curing to  him  the  means  of  exiitence,  but  for  engrofftng  all  its  ad- 
vantages to  a  few  favoured  individuals  and  referving  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  reft,  want,  dependence,  and  mifery. 

'  A  fecond  fource  of  thofe  deflructive  paffions  by  which  the 
peace  of  fociety  is  interrupted,  is  to  be  found  in  the  luxury,  the 
pageantry  and  magnificence  with  which  enormous  wealth  is  ufu- 
ally  accompanied.  Human  beings  are  capable  of  encountering 
with  chearfulnefs  confuler.tble  hardfliips  when  thofe  hard  (hips  are 
impartially  fnared  with  the  rell  of  the  fociety,  and  they  are  not 
infuired  with  the  fpectacle  of  indolence  and  eafe  in  others,  no  way 
delerving  of  greater  advantages  than  themfelve;.  But  it  is  a  bitter 
aggravation  of  their  own  calamity,  to  have  the  privileges  of  others 
forced  on  their  obfervation,  and,  while  they  are  perpetually  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  fecure  for  themfe'.ves  and  their  families 
the  poorelt  conveniences,  to  find  others  revelling  in  the  fruits  of 
their  labours.  This  aggravation  is  afliduoutly  adminiflered  to 
them  under  mofl  of  the  political  eflablifhments  at  prefent  in  exig- 
ence. There  is  a  numerous  clafs  of  individuals,  who,  though 
rich,  have  neither  brilliant  talents  nor  fublirne  virtues;  and, 
however  highly  they  may  prixe  their  education,  their  affability, 
their  fuprrior  poll  A  and  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  have  a  fe- 

cret 
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crct  confcioufncfs  that  they  poffefs  nothing  by  which  they  can  To 
iecurely  affert  their  pre-eminence  and  keep  their  inferiors  at  a  dif- 
tance,  as  the  fplendour  of  their  equipage,  the  magnificence  of 
their  retinue,  and  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  entertainments.  The 
poor  man  is  ftruck  with  this  exhibition  ;  he  feels  hi>  own  miferies; 
he  knows  how  unwearied  are  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  flemier  pit- 
tance of  this  prodigal  wafte  ;  and  he  miftakes  opulence  for  felicity. 
He  cannot  pcrfuadc  himlelf  that  an  embroidered  garment  may  fre- 
quently cover  an  aching  heart. 

•  A  third  di  fad  vantage  that  is  apt  to  conncft  poverty  with  difcon- 
tent  coniilts  in  the  inlolence  and  uiurpation  of  the  rich.  If  the 
poor  man  would  in  other  refpe&s  eompofe  himfelf  in  philofophic 
indifference,  and,  confeious  that  he  pofieffes  every  thing  that  is 
truly  honourable  to  man  as  fully  as  his  rich  neighbour,  would  look 
upon  the  reft  as  beneath  his  envy,  his  neighbour  will  not  permit 
him  to  do  fo.  He  feems  as  if  he  could  never  be  fatisfied  with  his 
poflefilons  unlefs  he  can  make  the  fpectacle  of  them  grating  to 
others;  and  that  honeft  felf-efteem,  by  which  his  inferior  might 
otherwife  arrive  at  apathy,  is  rendered  the  inftrument  of  galling 
him  with  opprefiion  and  injuftice.  In  many  countries  juftice  i6 
avowedly  made  a  fubjedt  of  folicitation,  and  the  man  of  the  hi 
eft  rank  and  moft  fpiendid  connections  almoft  infallibly  carries  'Wh 
caufe  againft  the  unprotected  and  friendlei's.  In  countries  where 
this  Jbamele/s  praftice  is  not  eftablijhed,  jujlice  is  frequently  a  mat- 
ter of  ixpenjive  purchafe,  and  the  man  ivilh  the  longeft  purfe  is  pro- 
verbially victorious.  A  confeioufuefs  of  thefe  facts  mull  be  ex- 
pected to  render  the  rich  little  cautious  of  offence  in  his  dealings 
with  the  poor,  and  to  infpire  him  with  a  temper  overbearing, 
dictatorial,  and  tyrannical.  Nor  does  this  indirect  opprefiion  fa- 
ds fy  his  defpotifm.  The  rich  are  in  all  fuch  countries  directly  or 
indirectly  the  legiflators  of  the  fiate  ;  and  of  confequence  are  per- 
petually reducing  opprefiion  into  a  fyficm,  and  depriving  the  poor 
of  that  little  commonage  of  nature,  as  it  were,  which  might  other- 
wife  ilill  have  remained  to  them. 

*  The  opinions  of  individuals,  and  of  confequence  their  defi res', 
for  defire  is  nothing  but  opinion  maturing  for  action,  will  always 
be  in  a  great  degree  regulated  by  the  opinions  of  the  communitv. 
•But  the  manners  prevailing  in-many  countries  are  accurately  cal- 
culated to  imprefs  a  conviction,  that  integrity,  virtue,  uncietftand- 
ing,  and  indullry,  are  nothing,  and  that  opulence  is  every  thing. 
Does  a  man,  whofe  exterior  denotes  indigence,  expect  t'o  be  well 
jeceived  in  focicty,  and  efpeciaily  by  thole  who  would  be  under- 
ftood  to  dictate  to  the  reft?  Does  he  find  or  imagine  himlelf  in 
want  of  their  afiiftance  and  favour?  He  ii  prrfently  taught  that 
no  meiits  can  atone  for  a  mean  appearance.  The  1-ff 
read  to  him  is,  Go  .home,  enrich   yourielf  by  whatever   nfrnrW, 
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obtain  thofe  fupcrfloities  which  are  alone  regarded  as  eltimabfe, 
and  you  may  then  be  fecure  of  an  amicable  reception.  Accord- 
ingly, poverty  in  fuch  countries  is  viewed  as  the  greateft  of  deme- 
rits. It  is  efcaped  from  with  an  eagernefs  that  has  no  leifure  for 
the  fcruples  of  honelty.  It  is  concealed  as  the  moll  indelible  dif- 
grace.  While  one  man  choofes  the  path  of  undiltinguifhing  accu- 
mulation, another  plunges  into  expences  which  are  to  impofe  him 
upon  the  world  as  more  opulent  than  he  is.  He  haflcns  to  the 
reality  of  that  penury,  the  appearance  of  which  he  dreads;  and, 
together  with  his  property,  facrifices  the  integrity,  veracity,  and 
character  which  might  have  confoled  him  in  his  adverfity.' 

Thefe  evils,  he  apprehends,  are  rendered  permanent  by  fc- 
veral  other  caufes  equally  to  be  condemned. 

'  Firft,  fays  he,  legiflation  is  in  almolt  every  country  grofsly  the 
favourer  of  the  rich  againlt  the  poor.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
game-laws,  by  which  the  indullrious  rultic  is  forbidden  to  deltroy 
the  animal  that  preys  upon  the  hopes  of  his  future  fubiillence,  or 
to  fupply  himlelf  with  the  food  that  unfought  thrufts  itfelf  in  his 
path.  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the  late  revenue  laws  of  France, 
which  in  feveral  of  their  provifions  fell  exclusively  upon  the  hum- 
ble and  indultrious,  and  exempted  from  their  operation  thofe  who 
were  belt  able  to  fupport  it.  Thus  in  England  the  land-tax  at 
this  moment  produces  half  a  million  lefs  than  it  did  a  century  ago, 
while  the  taxes  on  confumption  have  experienced  an  addition  of 
thirteen  millions  per  annum  during  the  fame  period.  This  is  an 
attempt,  whether  effectual  or  no,  to  throw  the  burthen  from  the 
rich  upon  the  poor,  and  as  fuch  is  an  exhibition  of  the  fpirit  of  le- 
gislation. Upon  the  fame  principle  robbery  and  other  offences, 
which  the  wealthier  part  of  the  community  have  no  temptation  to 
commit,  are  treated  as  capital  crimes,  and  attended  with  the  molt 
rigorous,  often  the  molt  inhuman  puniihments.  The  rich  are  en- 
couraged to  alfociate  for  the  execution  of  the  molt  partial  and  op- 
prefiive  pofitive  laws.  Monopolies  and  patents  are  lavilhly  dil- 
penfed  to  fuch  as  are  able  to  purchafe  them.  While  the  molt  vi- 
gilant policy  is  employed  to  prevent  combinations  of  the  poor  to 
fix  the  price  of  labour,  and  they  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
that  prudence  and  judgment  which  would  feledt  the  fcene  of  their 
induitry. 

'  Secondly,  the  adminiltration  of  law  is  not  lefs  iniquitous  than 
the  fpirit  in  which  it  is  framed.  Under  the  late  government  of 
France  the  ofnee  of  judge  was  a  matter  of  purchafe,  partly  by  an 
Open  price  advanced  to  the  crown,  and  partly  by  a  fecret  douceur 
paid  to  the  minilter.  He,  who  knew  belt  how  to  manage  his 
market  in  the  retail  trade  of  jultice,  could  afford  to  purchafe  the 
good  will  of  its  functions  at  the,  highelt  price.     Tq  the  client  juf. 
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nee  was  avowedly  made  an  objedt  of  perfonal  folicitation,  and  a 
powerful  friend,  a  handfome  woman,  or  a  proper  prefent,  were 
articles  of  much  greater  value  than  a  good  caufe.  In  England  th« 
criminal  law  is  administered  with  tolerable  impartiality,  fo  far  as 
regards  the  trial  itfelf ;  but  the  number  of  capital  offences,  and 
of  confequence  the  frequency  of  pardons,  open  even  here  a  wide 
door  to  favour  and  abufe.  In  caufes  relating  to  property  the  prac- 
tice of  law  is  arrived  at  futh  a  pitch  as  to  render  all  justice  inef- 
fectual. The  length  of  our  chancery  fuits,  the  multiplied  appeals 
from  court  to  court,  the  enormous  fees  of  counfel,  attornies,  fe- 
cretaries,  clerks,  the  drawing  of  briefs,  bills,  replications,  and 
rejoinders,  and  what  has  fometimes  been  called  the  glorious  un- 
certainty of  the  law,  render  it  often  more  advifable  to  refign  a 
property  than  to  contell  it,  and  particularly  exclude  the  impo- 
vciilhed  claimant  from  the  faintest  hope  of  redrefs.  Nothing  cer- 
tainly is  more  practicable  than  to  fecure  to  all  questions  of  con- 
troverfy  a  cheap  and  fpeedy  decifion,  which,  combined  with  the 
independency  of  the  judges,  and  a  few  obvious  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  juries,  would  infure  the  equitable  application 
of  general  rules  to  all  characters  and  stations.' 

We  have  already  intimated  that  Mr.  Godwin  is  a  declared 
enemy  to  force  and  violence  in  effecting  changes  in  govern- 
ment.— On  tills  fubjett  we  think  his  whole  chapter  deferving 
the  attention  of  our  readers : 

*  To  return  to  the  enquiry  refpetting  the  mode  of  effecting  re- 
volutions. If  no  question  can  be  more  important,  there  is  fortu- 
nately no  question  perhaps  that  admits  of  a  more  complete  and 
fat;sfa£tory  general  anfwer.  The  revolutions  of  dates,  which  a 
philanthropist  would  defire  to  witnefs,  or  in  which  he  would  wil- 
lingly co-operate,  consist  principally  in  a  change  of  fentiments  and 
difpofitions  in  the  members  of  thofe  slates.  The  true  instrument* 
for  changing  the  opinions  of  men  are  argument  and  perfuafion. 
Thebeft  fecurity  for  an  advantageous  iflue  is  free  and  unrestricted 
clifcuffion..  In  that  field  truth  mull  always  prove  the  fuccefsful 
champion.  If  then  we  would  improve  the  focial  institutions  of 
mankind,  we  mult  write,  we  mult  argue,  we  mult  converfe.  To 
this  bufinefs  there  is  no  clofe ;  in  this  purfuit  there  mould  be  no 
paufe.  Every  method  fhould  be  employed, — not  fo  much  poli- 
tively  to  allure  the  attention  of  mankind,  or  perfuafively  to  in- 
vite them  to  the  adoption  of  our  opinions, — as  to  remove  every 
reitraint  upon  thought,  and  to  throw  open  the  temple  of  fcience 
and  the  field  of  enquiry  to  all  the  world. 

'  Thofe  instruments  will  always  be  regarded  by  the  difcerning 
mind  as  fufpicious,  which  may  be  employed  with  equal  profpect 
of  fuccefs  ob  both  fides  of  every  queltion.     This  conliderarion 
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fhculd  make  us  look  with  averuon  upon  all  refources  of  violence. 
When  we  dcfcend  into  the  lifted  field,  we  of  courfe  defert  the 
wantage  ground  of  truth,  and  commit  the  decifion  to  uncertainty 
and  caprice.  The  phalanx  of  reafon  is  invulnerable;  is  advances 
with  deliberate  and  determined  pace;  and  nothing  is  able  to  re- 
fill it.  But  when  we  lay  down  our  arguments,  and  take  up  our 
/words,  the  cafe  is  altered.  Amidit  the  barbarous  pomp  of  war 
and  the  clamorous  din  of  civil  brawls,  who  can  teil  whether  the 
event  (hall  be  profperous  or  miferable  ? 

•  '  We  muft  therefore  carefully  diftinguifh  between  informing  the 
j>eople  and  inflaming  them.  Indignation,  refentment,  and  fury 
are  to  be  deprecated  ;  and  all  we  mould  afk  is  fober  thought, 
clear  difcernment,  and  intrepid  difcuffion.  Why  were  the  revolu- 
tions of  America  and  France  a  general  concert  of  all  orders  and 
descriptions  of  men,  without  fo  much  (if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
multitudes  concerned)  as  almoft  a  diflentient  voice;  while  there- 
jiflance  againft  our  Charles  the  Firft  divided  the  nation  into  two 
equal  parts  ?  Becaufe  the  latter  was  the  affair  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  and  the  former  happened  in  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth. 
Becaufe  in  the  cafe  of  America  and  France  philofophy  had  already 
developed  fome  of  the  great  principles  of  political  truth,  and  Syd- 
ney, and  Locke,  and  Montefquieu,  and  RoufTeau  had  convinced 
a  majority  of  reflecting  and  powerful  minds  of  the  evils  of  ufur- 
£;ttion.  If  thefe  revolutions  had  happened  flill  later,  not  one 
diop  of  the  blood  of  one  citizen  would  have  been  fhed  by  the  hands 
of  another,  nor  would  the  event  have  been  marked  fo  much  per- 
haps as  with  one  folitary  inflance  of  violence  and  confifcation. 

*  There  are  two  principles  therefore  which  the  man  who  defires 
the  regeneration  of  his  fpecies  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  to  re- 
gard the  improvement  of  every  hour  as  cfleutial  in  the  difcovery 
and  diffemination  of  truth,  and  willingly  to  fuffer  the  lapfe  of 
years  before  he  urges  the  reducing  his  theory  into  aftual  execu- 
tion. With  all  his  caution  it  is  poflible  that  the  impetuous  mul- 
titude will  run  before  the  Hill  and  quiet  progrefs  of  reafon  ;  nor 
'will  he  ilcrn'.y  pafs  fentence  upon  every  revolution  that  mail  by  a 
few  years  have  anticipated  the  term  that  wifdom  would  have  pie 
■feribed.  But,  if  his  caution  be  firmly  exerted,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  wi!i  fu?erfede:many  abortive  attempts,  and  considerably 
prolong  the  general  tranquillity.' 

On  the  lainq  principles  lie  objects  with  great  force  to  all 
political  ailociations : 

«  Affociat  ons  mull  be  formed  with  great  caution,  not  to  be  al- 
lied to  tumu  t.      The  conviviality  of  a  feall  may.  lead   to  the  de- 
precations of  a  rior.   While  the 'fym path y  of  opinion  catches  from 
Run  to  mat),  efpecially  in  numerous   meetings,  and  among  per- 
j  fens 
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fons  whofc  paflions  have  not  been  ufed  to  the  curb  of  judgment, 
actions  mav  be  determined  on,  which  folitary  reflection  would 
have  rejected.  There  i«  nothing  more  barbarous,  cruel,  and  • 
blood-thirfty,  than  the  triumph  or"  a  mob.  Sober  thought  mould 
always  prepare  the  way  to  the  public  aflertion  of  truth.  He, 
that  would  be  the  founder  of  a  republic,  mould,  like  the  fird 
Brutus,  be  infenfible  to  the  energies  of  the  moft  imperious  paflions 
of  our  nature.' 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  firft:  volume  our  author  treats  of 
the  very  difficult  fubjeft,  the  alliance  between  underftanding 
and  virtue  j  and  upon  this  topic  we  fijid  many  judicious  ob- 
fervations. 

«  A  farther  proof  that  a  powerful  underftaoding  is  infeparable 
from  eminent  virtue  will  fuggeft  itfelf,  if  we  recollect  that  earnrit 
defire  never  fails  to  generate  capacity. 

'  This  proportion  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  poet*, 
when  they  have  reprefented  the  paflion  of  love  as  immediately 
leading  in  the  bread  of  the  lover  to  the  attainment  of  many  ardu- 
ous accomplishments.  It  unlocks  his  tongue,  and  enables  him  to 
plead  the  caufe  of  his  paflion  with  infinuating  eloquence.  It  ren- 
ders his  converfation  pleating  and  his  manners  graceful.  Does  he 
defrre  to  exprefs  his  feelings  in  the  language  of  verfe? — it  dic- 
tates to  him  the  molt  natural  and  pathetic  drains,  and  fupplies 
him  with  I  jutt  and  interefting  language,  which  the  man  of  mere 
reflection  and  fcience  has  often  fought  for  in  vain. 

♦  No  picture  can  be  more  truly  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  than  this.  The  hiftory  of  all  eminent  talents  is  of 
a  fimilar  kind.  Did  Themirtocles  defire  to  eclipfe  the  trophies  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon  i  The  uneafinefs  of  this  defire  would  not 
let  him  lleep,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  inven 
tion  of  means  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe  he  had  chofen.  It  is  a 
well  known  maxim  in  the  forming  of  juvenile  minds,  that  the  in- 
fraction, which  is  communicated  by  mere  conllraint,  makes  a 
flow  and  feeble  impreffion  ;  but  that,  when  once  you  have  infpir- 
ed  the  mind  with  a  love  for  its  object,  the  fecne  and  the  progrefs 
are  entirely  altered.  The  uneafinefs  of  mind  which  earned  defiie 
produces,  doubles  our  intellectual  activity  ;  and  as  furely  carries 
us  forward  with  increafed  velocity  towards  our  goal,  as  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  reward  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  would  prompt  me  to 
walk  from  London  to  York  with  firmer  refolution  and  in  a  fhorter 
time. 

*  Let  the  object  be  for  a  perfon  unir.  ft  rutted  in  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  to  make  a  copy  of  fomc  celebrated  ftatue.  At  firft,  wo 
will  fuppofe,  his  attempt  fhall  be  mean  and  unfuccefsful.  If  hit 
defire  be  feeble,  he  will  be  deterred  by   the  mifcarriage  of  this 
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eflay.  If  his  defire  be  ardent  and  invincible,  he  will  return  to 
the  attack.  He  will  derive  inftruction  from  his  failure.  He  will 
examine  where  and  why  he  mifcarried.  He  will  ftudy  his  model 
with  a  more  curious  eye.  He  will  perceive  that  he  failed  princi- 
pally from  the  loofe  and  undigefted  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  ob- 
ject before  him.  It  will  no  longer  ftand  in  his  mind  as  one  gene- 
ral roafs,  but  he  will  analyfe  it,  bellowing  upon  each  part  in  fue- 
ceflion  a  feparate  confidcration. 

'  The  cafe  is  fimilar  in  viitue  as  in  fcience.  If  I  have  con- 
ceived an  earneft  defire  of  being  a  benefaftor  of  my  fpecies,  I  fhall 
no  doubt  find  out  a  channel  in  which  for  my  defire  to  operate, 
and  fhall  be  quick-fighted  in  difcovering  the  defecls  or  compara- 
tive littlenefs  of  the  plan  I  have  chofen.  But  the  choice  of  an 
excellent  plan  for  the  accompli  fhment  of  an  important  porpofe, 
and  the  exertion  of  a  mind  perpetually  watchful  to  remove  its  de- 
fects, imply  confiderable  underftanding.  The  farther  I  am  en- 
gaged in  the  purfuit  of  this  plan  the  more  will  my  capacity  in- 
crcafe.  If  my  mind  flag  and  be  difcouraged  in  the  purfuit,  it 
will  not  be  merely  want  of  underftanding,  but  want  of  defire.  My 
defire  and  my  virtue  will  be  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  man  who  goes 
on  with  unremitted  conftancy  in  the  fame  career. 

*  Thus  far  we  have  only  been  confidering  how  impoflible  it  is 
that  eminent  virtue  fhouldexift  in  a  weak  underftanding,  and  it  is 
furprifing  that  fuch  a  propofition  fnould  ever  have  been  contefted. 
Jt  is  a  curious  queftion  to  examine,  how  far  the  con  verfe  of  this  pro- 
pofition is  true,  and  in  what  degree  eminent  talents  are  compat- 
ible with  the  abfence  of  virtue. 

*  From  the  arguments  already  adduced,  it  appears  that  virtuous 
defire  is  another  name  for  a  clear  and  diftinft  perception  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  object  of  virtue.  Hence  it  feems  merit 
natural  to  conclude,  that,  though  underftanding,  or  ftrong  perci- 
pient power  is  the  indifpenfible  perquifite  of  virtue,  yet  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  this  power  (hould  be  fixed  upon  this  object,  in  order  to 
its  producing  the  defired  effect.  Thus  it  is  in  art.  Without  ge- 
nius no  man  ever  was  a  poet ;  but  it  is  necelfary  that  general  ca- 
pacity fhould  have  been  directed  to  this  particular  channel,  for 
poetical  excellence  to  be  the  refult. 

*  There  is  however  fome  difference  between  the  two  cafes. 
Poetry  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  few,  virtue  and  vice  are  the  affairs  of 
all  men.  To  every  intellect  that  exifts  one  or  other  of  thefe  qua- 
lities muft  properly  belong.  It  muft  be  granted  that,  where  every 
other  circumftance  is  equal,  that  man  will  be  moft  virtuous,  whole 
underftanding  has  been  moft  actively  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  vir- 
tue. But  morality  has  been  in  a  certain  degree  an  object  of  at- 
tention to  all  men.     No  perfon  ever  failed  more  or  lefs  to  apply 

the 
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the  ftandard  of  juft  and  unjuft  to  his  own  n&ions  and  thofe  of 
others;  and  this  has  ofcourfebeen  generally  done  with  moil  in- 
genuity by  men  of  the  greatert  capacity. 

*  It  mo  ft  farther  be  remembered  that  a  vicious  conduct  is  always 
the  refult  of  narrow  views.  A  man  of  powerful  capacity  and  cx- 
tenfive  obfervation  is  leaft  likely  to  commit  the  miftake,  either  of 
feeing  himfdf  as  the  only  objeft  of  importance  in  the  univerfe, 
or  of  conceiving  that  his  own  advantage  may  belt  be  promoted  by 
trampling  on  that  of  others.  Liberal  accomplishments  are  furely 
in  fome  degree  connected  with  liberal  principles.  He  who  takes 
into  his  view  a  whole  nation  as  the  fubjett  of  his  operation  or  the 
instruments  of  his  greatnefs,  may  naturally  be  expefted  to  enter- 
tain fome  kindnefs  for  the  whole.  He  whofe  mind  is  habitually 
elevated  to  magnificent  conceptions,  is  not  likely  to  fink  without 
tfrong  reludancc  into  thofe  fordid  purfuits  which  engrofsfo  large 
a  portion  of  mankind. 

1  But,  though  thefe  general  maxims  mufl  be  admitted  for  trne, 
and  would  incline  us  to  hope  for  a  conftant  union  between  emi- 
nent talents  and  great  virtues,  there  are  other  confideraticns  which 
prefent  a  ftrong  drawback  upon  fo  agreeable  an  expectation.  It 
is  fufficiently  evident  that  morality  in  fome  degree  enters  into  the 
reflections  of  all  mankind.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  that  it  may 
enter  for  more  or  for  lefs ;  and  that  there  will  be  men  of  the 
higheli  talents,  who  have  their  attention  diverted  to  other  ob- 
jects, and  by  whom  it  will  be  meditated  upon  with  lefs  earneft- 
nefs,  than  it  may  fomctimes  be  by  other  men  who  are  in  a  gene- 
ral view  their  inferiors.  The  human  mind  is  in  fome  cafes  fo  te- 
nacious of  its  errors,  and  fo  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  a  fo* 
phiftry  by  which  they  may  be  vindicated,  as  to  fruftrate  expecta- 
tions of  virtue  in  other  refpedts  the  beft  founded.' 

The  following  remark  is  a  flrong  proof  of  the  liberality  and 
philanthropy  of  its  author : 

*  If  thefe  reafonings  are  to  be  admitted,  what  judgment  (hall 
we  form  of  the  decifion  of  doclor  Johnfon,  who,  fpeaking  of  a 
certain  obfeure  tranflator  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  fays,  that  he 
was  "  one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  deaih  needed  not  to  be  ter- 
rible V*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  error  is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  doclor  Johnfon,  though  there  are  few  inftanccs  in  which 
it  is  carried  to  a  more  violent  extreme,  than  in  the  general  te- 
nour  of  the  work  from  which  this  quotation  was  takon.  It  was 
natuial  to  expett  that  there  would  be  a  combination  among  the 
multitude  to  pull  down  intellectual  eminence.  Ambition  is  com- 
mon to  all  men  ;  and  thofe,  who  are  unable  to  rife  to  diflindlion, 
are  at  leaf!  willing  to  reduce  others  to  their  own  Itandard.  No 
man  can  completely  underftand  the  character  of  hire  with  whom 
he  has  no  fympathy  of  vie.us,  and  we  may  be  allowed   t«  revile 
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what  we  do  not  underftand.  But  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
jnen  of  talents  fhould  fo  often  have  entered  into  this  combination. 
Who  does  not  recollecl  with  pain  the  vulgar  abufe  that  Swift  has 
thrown  »pon  Drydcn,  and  the  mutual  jealouiies  and  animofkies 
of  RouiTeau  and  Voltaire,  men  who  ought  to  have  co-operated  for 
the  falvation  of  the  world  ?' 

In  treating  of  morals  our  author  mod  laudably  condemns 
every  appearance  of  fnlfehood,  every  habit  of  infincerity,  even 
thofe  which  univerfal  cuftom  feems  to  have  authorised,  fuch 
as  the  cuftom  of  ordering  the  fervants  to  deuv  the  rnafffef  or 
•jrriftrern  of  a  hdtife  w-heW  th-  me.     In  this 

principle  we  cordially  agree  with  hil 

The  metaphyfks  of  Mr.  Godwin  are-  entirely  in  the  mo- 
dern ftyle,  and  he  is  a  ftrong  ailertor  of  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
ceffity.  For  our  own  parts,  we  will  venture  to  prophecy  that 
this  doctrine  cannot  be  long-lived.  A  doctrine  which  brings 
after  it  a  train  of  fuch  monltrous  abfurdities,  which  deilroys 
at  one  blow  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  the  refpon- 
fibihty  of  man,  cannot  long  be  popular  among  thinking  and  re- 
ligious beings. 

Independent,  however,  of  this  circumftance,  Mr.  God- 
win's work  is  well  deferring  the  perufal  of  every  philofo- 
p'.cal  politician,  of  every  man-  indeed  who  cohfiders  politics 
as  a  feience.  It  alfo  contains  many  important  practical  hints, 
■which  may  be  ufeful  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  legiflators  of 
France,  of  America,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

In  a  future  Number  we  (hall  refume  our  examination  of 
this  ingenious  and  interefting  performance. 

Travelling  Alemorandumsy  made  in  a  Tour  upon  the  Continent 
of  Europe y  in  the  Tears  1 786,  1787,  and  1 788.  By' the 
Hon.  Lord  Garden/lone.  Vol.  1L  lltno.  3*.  Jewed.  Ro- 
binfons,      179^- 

THE  firfi:  volume  of  this  defulfory  work,  we  noticed  in  orir 
Review  for  March  1792,  and  added  lonie  remarks  on  the 
learned  judge's  conduct  and  opinions.  In  this  fecond  volume, 
he  has  not,  we  think,  been  inattentive  to  our  observations-: 
the  little  errors  that  we  noticed,  if  they  deierve  fo  harfh  a 
name,  are  avoided.  He  proceeds,  in  this  part  of  his  Tour, 
from  Laufanne  and  Berne  to  Bnfle,  Plombieres,  Lurrerille, 
Luxemburg,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  BrmTels,  Antwerp,  South  Hol- 
land, Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague-,  and  thence  to  Cleves, 
DulTeldorp,  Cologne,  Coblentz,  Frankfort,  Nuremberg,  Ra- 
tifbon,  Munich,  through  the  Tyrol  to  Italy,  concluding  his 
narrative  in  this  volume  at  Leghorn. 
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The  accounts  arc,  in  general,  fhort,  and  fometimcs  not 
very  fttrsfa&ory.  Natural  hiliory,  paintings,  and  agriculture, 
are  the  author's  cliief  objects.  We  fhall  felect  a  few  of  the 
more  linking  observations,  preferring  however  the  descrip- 
tions of  thofe  places  which  have  been  the  fcenes  of  the  late 
military  events.  The  following  occurrences  arc  related  at 
Zurich  : 

*  The  bfft  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  in  this  place,  and  one  of 
the  bcil,  as  I  believe,   to  be  found  any  where  in  Europe,  belongs 
to  M.  le  Chanoine  Geflher,  a  mod  ellimable  and  truly  venerable 
man,  who,  from  eaily  youth  to  his  prefent  age,  above  eighty 
years,  has   afliduoufly  perfevered  in   this  amufenifnt,  not  without 
the  proper  aids  of  excellence  in  tafle,  and  fufficiency  in  fortune. — 
He  made  me  a  prefent  of  two  very  beautiful  pieces  of  Swifs  ramified 
marble,  which  I  /hall  ever  value,  and  1  (hall  mark  them  asdiftin- 
guilhed  when  I  form  my  little  cabinet. —  I  have  a  firm  opinion, 
that  there  is  fomething  in  this  pleafing  fludy  which  creates  a  kind 
of  fraternity  and  mutual  afVeftion  among  its  lovers.  —  We  vilited 
the  juftly  celebrated  M.  Lavater,  one  of  the  miuifters. — Hiscoo- 
verfatkm  on  fubjeclsof  his  Angular  a~t  is  highly  agreeable  and  in* 
teretling. — He  (hewed  us  many  curious  fpecimens  from  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  defigns,  in  which  the  various  difpofr.ions  of  mea 
are  vifibly  delineated  in  their  features.     We  faw  characters  in  ev- 
treme,  fuch  a?  the  tyrant,   the  beneficent  man,  the  prodigal,   the 
mifer  ;  and   mixed  characters,  fuch  as  the  man  of  great  under- 
(landing  with  a  weak  timid  mind  ;  the  man  of  wit  without  com- 
mon fenfe  ;  the  Heady  upright  man  without  ability  ;  the  brave  raaa 
afraid  ;  the  coward  defperaie. — In  his  own  countenance  and  gef- 
tures,  extraordinary  quicknefs  of  parts,  and  fweetnefs  of  dilpo- 
fition,  are  vifLMy  blended-,  and  I  faid,  without  intention  to  flat- 
ter, "  I   myfelf  am   phyfiognomifl  enough   to  eitfeem  and  admire 
you  on  a  fhort  acquaintance." — I  mull  get  his  bock,   which  is 
translated  into  French. — He  defcribed,  in  a  lingular  manner  of 
pleafantry,  certain  rare  and  odd  characters  of  his  own  private  ac- 
quaintance and  neighbourhood  ;    and,  in   particular,  one   of  the 
magiftrates  of  Zurich,  who,  for  many  years,  maintained  no  other 
reputation  but  that  of  an  inofFenfive,  Shallow,  formal  man  ; — yet 
an  opportunity  occutred,  which  brought  to  light,  and  public  ap- 
probation,  unknown  talents  and  eminent  virtues. — In  the  afflict- 
ing fcarcity  of  the  year  1771,  he  was  entrullcd  with  the  fale  and 
dilbribution  of  grain  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  he  acted  with 
fuch  fpirit  and  prudence  as  to  gain  univerfal  applaufc,  in  fo  much, 
that  the  Hate  made  him   a   handfome  prefent,  which  they  very 
rarefy  do,  as  they  are  great  ceconomifts  of  the  public  trcafure.* 

■  Auguji  29.— Set  out  for,  and  arrived  at  the  Windmill  hotel 
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in  Maefincht. — Good  entertainment  and  a  moderate  bill. — The 
political  conflitution,  or  ftate  of  Maeftricht,  is  fingular. — Tt  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  advantageoufly  fituated  on  the  Maefe,  and  ano- 
ther fmall  river,  whichs  runs  through  it  in  two  branches. — It  had 
formerly  a  (hare  of  commerce,  and  a  great  manufactory  of  cloth* 
— By  indufiry,  it  became  populous  and  rich.' 

•  The  people  of  Maeftricht  acceded  to  the  general  confederacy 
of  the  Low  Countries  againft  the  tyrant  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 
—In  the  year  1579,  Philip's  army,  commanded  by  the  prince  of 
Parma,  befieged  them. — After  a  defence  for  four  months,  they  were 
reduced,  and  almoft  depopulated.  — Among  the  people  who  de- 
fended the  town,  they  reckoned  at  this  time,  ten  thoufand  ftout 
workmen  in  the  cloth  manufactory. — They  were  moftly  Slaughter- 
ed.— Thole  who  furvived  were  difperfed,  and  fettled  in  manufac- 
turing villages  of  Holland,  and  the  county  of  Liege,  where  the 
woollen  manufactories  thrive  at  this  day. — Such  are  the  natural 
fruits  of  monarchical  oppreflicn. — If  common  fenfe,  and  common 
honefty,  were  prevailing  characters  among  mankind,  there  would 
not  be  one  abfolute  monarchy  in  the  world.' 

•  Maeftricht,  and  a  fmall  territory  near  it,  belongs  to  the  Dutch. 
— Their  magiilracy  is  compofed  of  feven  efchevins,  a  burgo- 
mailer,  and  fo  many  counfellors,  that  the  governing  perfons  are 
about  twenty-five  in  number. — Though  the  eftablifhed  religion  is 
Protellant,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  Catholics,  who  have  priefts 
and  convents  with  fufficient  revenues.  — They  have  neither  trade 
nor  manufactures. — I  afked,  how  are  fo  many  people,  about  twen- 
ty-fix thoufand,  fapported? — The  anfwer  is  applicable  to  many  ■ 
towns  in  Europ«,  viz.  "  They  fubfift  by  a  little  commerce  among 
themfelves,  and  by  the  benefits  of  a  garrifon,  wlrch  commonly 
confifts  of  four,  five,  or  fix  thoufand  troops,  though  at  prefent 
they  have  only  two  regiments  of  Swifs." 

The  conduct  of  the  emperor  Joieph,  reflecting  Louvain, 
is  ftrongly  reprobated ;  and  our  author  predicts  that,  if  per- 
fifted  in,  it  would  have  deprived  Germany  of  as  many  huiuf- 
trious  inhabitants,  as  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
drove  from  France.  The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  his  lord- 
fhip's  critical  talents  in  painting  : 

«  When  we  contemplate  the  works  of  great  genius,  in  a  heap 
of  ordinary  paintings  it  referrbles  a  perufal  of  Shakfpeare's 
plays,  intermixed  with  a  promifcuous  and  voluminous  collection 
of  modern  dramas  Ruben?,  like  Shakfpeare,  is  a  ltudicus  maf- 
ter  of  nature,  which  he  never  fcrfakes  ;— -though,  by  the  force  of 
a  wonderful  genius,  he  is  able  to  enlighten  and  cm  belli  ft  his  ran 
prefentations  of  it,  fo  as  10  prefeot  the  appearance  of  fupernatu- 
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ral  object?.  This  obfervation  is  fingularly  applicable  to  his  fa~ 
idous  painting  of  the  Holy  Family,  in  which  he  has  prefented 
(even  figures  done  from  his  own  family.  This  painting  is  in  the 
church  pf  St.  James.  He  has,  by  force  of  genius,  infufed  into 
the  various  and  beautiful  features  of  thofe  figures,  and  particularly 
into  the  grace,  the  purity,  the  fmiling  beauty,  and  innocence  of 
the  child,  fuch  a  brightnefs  and  perfection,  as  to  excite  in  our 
minds  an  idea  of  divine  nature,  blended  with  the  human,  fn  his 
picture  of  St.  Therefa,  in  the  church  of  Chaufen,  making  inter- 
cefiion  to  an  apparition  of  our  Saviour,  he  rcprcfents  the  fouls  in 
purgatory  by  human  faces,  in  which  the  fenfations  of  affliction  and 
difmav  are  mixed  with  devotion  and  hope.  The  genuine  charac- 
ters of  human  nature  are  expreffed,  varied,  and  heightened,  by 
the  talents  of  the  painter,  fo  as,  in  a  ftrange  manner,  to  convey 
into  our  minds  an  idea  of  a  future  myfterious  ftate  of  penitence, 
trial,  and  purgation.  In  the  fame  way,  he  preferves  the  charac- 
ters cf  human  nature  in  all  his  paintings  of  fupernatural  objects; 
when,  as  Shakfpeare  expreffes  it,  bis  imagination  bodies  forth  tin 
forms  of  things  unknown.  It  is  thus  alio  that  Shakfpeare  fets  be- 
fore us,  in  his  wonderful  poetical  paintings,  the  forms  of  fuperna- 
tural objects.  His  descriptions  of  witches  and  fairies  have  a  Itrange 
refembl'ance  to  human  character,  and  vulgar  opinion.  L  cannot 
forbear  to  fef  dovvnfome  pictures  even  of  the  heathen  gods,  which 
fern  to  us  natural,  by  a  refemblance  to  objects  of  cur  knowledge. 
Thus  Hamlet,  in  the  fine  defcription  of  his  father, 

*    An  eye  like  Mars !   the  front  of  Jove  himfeif! 
A  llation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  o  na  heaven-kifiing  hill. 

1  In  Romeo's  gallant  fancy,  to  defcribe  his  beautiful  miftref., 
feated  at  midnight  in  a  lighted  gallery  above  him,  he  introduces 
this  particular  allunon  : 

'   For  thou  art  as  glorious  to  my  fig' 
As  is  the  winged  mefiVnger  from  Jove 
To  the  upturned  wondering  eyes  of  mortals, 
When  he  be&rides  the  lazy-peeing  cbuds, 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air.' 

flia.ll  add  only  our  author's  defcription  of  the  Dul 

*  As  foon  as  we  enter  the  Dutch  territories,  we  fee  the  pleaiing 
marks  of  eafv  circumilances  and  afiluence  among  all  rani 
pie. — We  alio  fee  perfect  and  delightful  cultivation.      There  i> 
not  a  neglected  fpot,  but  every  portion  of  1:  I  '  converted  to' 

fomr  proper  uf«,  or  ornament.     Every  boor  has  fome  prop 
befides  his  farm.     Poverty,  and  whai 

n  he*e.     They  pcruft  in  an  unchai  ipH- 
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city,  and  frugality.  Though  many  of  thefe  boors,  or  peafants, 
are  rich,  and  fome  of  them  to  the  extent  of  one  million  of  florins, 
called  a  tunn,  yet  they  continue  fober,  diligent,  plain,  and  fru- 
gal. Exorbitant  accumulation,  and  confequent  idlenefs  and  lux- 
ury, are  avoided,  by  that  equal  diftribution  which  they  always 
make  among  their  children,  or  kindred.  A  rich  peafant  lives 
well.  He  has  every  article  of  ufeful  furniture.  Every  apartment 
in  his  hodfe  is  preferved  in  a  date  of  the  brigheft  cleanlinefs.  Hta 
garden  has  many  ornamental  figures  td  his  tafle,  and  every  ufeful 
plant,  bciides  fuch  fruit  as  the  climate  will  produce;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  object,  though  it  may  not  merit  the 
approbation  of  connoiifeurs  in  the  high  llyle  of  modern  gardening. 
He  has  no  point  of  ambition  but  one,  and  that  is,  to  be  elected 
an  elder,  as  we  call  it,  of  his  parifli  church,  or  a  member  of  the 
confiftory.  He  is  an  honed,  happy,  contented,  and,  as  Sliak- 
fpcare  expreffes  it,  an  unfopbijii  rated man  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
fome  philofophers,  he  is  a  more  refpectable  character  than  many  in 
the  ranks  of  high  and  polifhed  life.  In  this  country,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  and  villages  ftill,  in  general,  preferve  the  in- 
duflry,  frugality,  and  diftinguifhed  cleanlinefs  of  their  anceftors. 
All  their  houfes  are  plentifully  furnifhed,  and  conftantly  neat. 
The  inhabitants,  by  their  well  enforced  rules  of  police,  are  obliged 
to  keep  the  portion  of  ilreet  adjoining  to  each  houfe  in  perfect 
order  ;  and  they  chearfully  perform  this  public  duty.  Their 
women  have  hardly  any  other  occupation,  but  to  preferve  the  An- 
gular neatnefs  and  propriety  of  every  thing  within  doors.  This 
is  a  conllant  duty,  habitually  carried  on.  But  once  every  year, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  they  turn  all  the  furniture  out 
of  doors,  for  a  general  and  thorough  fcouung.  In  no  country, 
except  Switzerland,  do  we  fee  fo  few  beggars.  They  have  no 
poor's  rates,  or  legal  maintenance  ;  yet  their  charitable  funds  are 
very  ample.  Few  rich  people  die  without  legacies  of  this  nature. 
The  miniiter  and  confiilory  are  faithful  adminift/ators  of  thefe 
funds.  Some  of  their  members  are  deputed  to  make  quarterly 
collections  among  the  inhabitants  of  every  pari  in.  There  is  one 
day  annually  fixed  for  a  general  collection  in  the  parifh  church, 
when  very  large  funis  are  levied,  according  to  the  circumilances 
and  exigencies  of  the  times.  On  fuch  occafions,  it  is  not  rare  to 
fee  a  rich,  though  paifunonious  widow,  depofiting  a  purfe  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  In  the  town  of  Dort,  though  not  one  of  the 
largefl  in  the  United  Provinces,  I  have  been  attired,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  the  annual  collection  fometimes  amounts  to  twenty 
thoufand  guilders,  or  feventeen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  They 
have  the  luxury  of  fiih,  with  the  arts  of  their  cookery  and  dref- 
£ng,  in  great  perfection.  They  will  tafte  none  which  are  not 
brought  alive,  by  means  of  wells,  into  their  kitchens.     We  may 
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pfafufe  this  on  our  coafts,  and  with  our  iiih  in  ponds,  lakes,  and 
tivcrs,  perhaps,  with  our  fi(h  tranfported  by  land -carriage.  Th* 
difference  to  the  palate  and  appetite  is  very  confidcrable.* 

As  wc  perceive  at  tire  conclufion  (end  of  the  fecond  vo- 
lume) we  have  reaibn  to  expect  that  our  author's  Memoran- 
dums will  be  continued,  we  mall  receive  the  fucceeding  vo- 
lumes with  pleafure. 

A  Philcfophical  and  Critical  Hi/lory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  ;  with  occajional  Obfcrvations  on 
the  Prootcfs  of  Engraving,  in  its  fever al  Branches,    deduced 
from  the  carllejl  Records,  through  every  Country  in  which  thoje 
Arts  have  been  cher'ijhed,  to   their  pre fent   Ejlab!:^:-.cnt  in 
Great    Britain,    under    the   Aufpices    of  his  Majcjiy 
George  III.     In  Four  Parts.     Vol.  I.     By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Anthony   Bromley,  B.D.     4/0.      ll.  10s.  Boards.     Cadcll. 
1793- 
*TpO  produce  a  good  hiftory  of  the  fine  arts,  a  lingular  com* 
"*•    bination  of  great  talents   and  endowments  is  required. 
The  mod  extenfive  learning  muft  be  unit  jd  with  the  molt  cor- 
rect tafte.   Genius  mult  be  directed  in  its  refearches  by  judg- 
ment.    Nor  will  the  reading  of  the  fcholar  alone  luffice,  un- 
Icfs  it  be  aided  by  the  profcflional  knowledge  of  the  artilt. 

Allured  by  the  fplendid  title  of  a  Philojophical  and  Critical 
Hiltory,  we  entered  on  the  perufal  of  this  volume  with  a  de- 
gree of  impatience.  There  were,  indeed,  fome  circumftances 
\ding  its  appearance  which  had  a  little  excited  our  fufpi- 
cions.  The  publication,  which  is  to  be  brought  into  notice 
by  newfpaper  puffs,  is  feldom  of  much  intrinlic  value.  Even 
this,  however,  we  were  difpofed  to  overlook,  nor  would  it  in- 
deed be  candid  to  condemn  any  work  in  the  grofs  for  one  im- 
prudent ftep  of  its  author. 

Such  were  the  difpofitions  with  which  we  opened  the  vo- 
lume, but  we  confefs  our  expectations  were  a  little  difcon- 
certed  at  finding  in  the  firit  paragraph  of  the  Dedication,  the 
harm  metaphor  of  *  A  Hijlory  looking  up'  to  a  man  ;  and  that 
difappointment  was  increafed  at  reading  in  the  fame  page  th« 
following  extraordinary  period : 

'  Yet  it  is  not  meiely  by  fucceflion  that  your  majefly  now  flandj 
at  the  head  of  thefe.  Their  fame  was  never  higher  in  the  mo- 
dern world  than  that  which  is  now  their  claim  in  this  country  ; 
and  that  fame  is  wholly  the  growth  of  your  own  reign.  How  old 
ibever  may  have  been  the  hiftory  of  thofe  footfteps,  by  which  they 
have  been  marked  in  Great  Britain,  the  hiftory  of  their  elegance 
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and  refined  Spirit  is  comprised  within  the  compafs  of  that  period, 
which  has  given  the  generous  and  amiable  influence  of  your  ma- 
jelly's  exemplary  mind  to  fpread  its  general  ornament  over  thefe 
kingdoms.' 

We  no  fooner  turned  to  the  following  page  than  three  glar- 
ing instances  of  falfe  metaphor  prefented  themSelves,  and  on 
the  whole,  that  Short  introductory  compofition  appeared  to 
comprife  as  many  vices  of  language  as  we  ever  remember  to 
have  feen  compreffed  in  lb  fmall  a  compafs. 

On  proceeding  farther  in  the  volume,  we  difcovered  with 
regret  that  our  author  had  undertaken  a  talk  infinitely  beyond 
his  powers.  His  understanding  appeared  confufed  on  almoft 
every  Subject ;  and  his  information  very  limited.  We  found 
him  dull  without  method ;  prolix  without  clearnefs ;  and  fo 
far  from  being  a  mailer  of  ancient  literature  or  foreign  fci- 
cnce,  as  to  be  incapable  of  writing  his  own  language  gram- 
matically. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  to  characterise  the  Style  of  Mr.  Brom- 
ley in  his  own  favourite  diction,  we  fhould  fay  that  in  this  re- 
fpect  he  is  truly  '  an  unique.' — He  is  c  gifted'  with  the  mod 

*  contrariant'  talents  of  any  '  man  living  upon  earth.'  —  He 
perpetually  *  feeds'  his  readers  with  the  molt  extraordinary 

*  jumble'  that  was  ever  '  huddled  together.' — He  t  meets'  the 
critic's  eye  with  perpetual  novelty  of  phrafe  ;  '  pufhes  out'  in- 
to the  *  breadth'  of  metaphor ;  *  picks  and  culls'  every  thing 
that  can  f  make  the  ideas;'  and,  like  his  predeceflbr  Mr.  Bayes, 
is  always  endeavouring  to  elevate  and  Jurpr.hu. 

That  we  may  not  appear  to  cenfure  without  juft  grounds, 
we  fliall  refer  immediately  to  the  work  itfelf  for  proofs  of 
what  we  have  afferted  ;  and  permit  the  author  fairly  to  fpeak 
for  himfelf,  in  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the  talk  he  has 
undertaken. 

The  phllofopby  of  Mr.  Bromley  may  partly  be  collected  from 
the  following  curious  Sentence,  p.  3. 

*  If,  indeed,  we  were  nicely  to  look  into  the  origin  of  the 
art,  (painting)  as  an  expreffion  of  defign,  it  would  feem  in 
Some  refpect  to  lofe  lis  name ;  for  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  innate 
in  man.'  Mr.  Bromley,  in  another  place,  fpeaks  of  *  the  ty- 
ranny of  nature  giving  the  conllitution  of  goverment,'(p.  4.3.) 
And  he  accounts,  (p.  103.)  for  '  more  adulteries  having  lately 
taken  place  among  the  higher  ranks,'  by  the  c  blood  which  now 
and  then  runs  in  certain  veins,'  &c. 

Perfpicuity  and  elegance  are  laid  down  by  Dr.  Blair  as  the 
two  great  constituents  of  good  writing. — Of  our  author's  per- 
fpicuity we  fliall  have  cccafion  to  exhibit  many  Specimens  :  for 
the  prefent  let  one  inftance  Suffice. 
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'*  Even  glory  and  happinefs,  however  they  may  be  diverfified 
beyond  our  conceptions  by  the  fupremc  Source  of  all  effects,  and 
in  another  world  which  we  know  not,  are  in  their  prefent  impref- 
fions  on  us,  with  all  their  attractions,  fo  much  the  fame  attrac- 
tion, afFedling  one  and  the  fame  fenfe  of  fruition,  that  perhaps 
they  do  not  rouze  the  fame  breadth  of  feelings,  nor  produce  the 
fame  Emulating  leflbns,  that  are  excited  by  the  profpeft  of  va- 
riegated mifery.' 

Our  author  has  alfo  happily  evinced  his  claffical  learning  in  the 
following  fentence. — Speaking  of  Philomela,  he  adds,  (p.  6.) 
(he  *  conveyed  in  a  velture  which  (he  had  woven  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  describing  on  it  what  fhe  had  fufFered,  and  by  which 
fhe  difcovered  to  the  eyes  of  Progney  as  effectually  as  any 
words  could  have  related  to  his  ear,  the  fituation  in  which  fhe 
was  then  placed.'  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bromley  has  tranf- 
latcd  this  pafTage  from  the  French,  where  the  words  would  be 
Jon  oreillc  \  but  being  ignorant  of  the  idiom  even  of  that  lan- 
guage, he  has  committed  a  very  curious  blunder,  and  made 
poor  Progne  of  the  mafculine  gender. 

We  much  queftiontoo  whether  any  man  that  was  conver- 
fant  in  his  writings  would  have  called  Pliny  *  the  great  inter- 
preter of  nature.' 

Of  Mr.  Bromley's  claim  to  the  other  great  efTential  of  good 
writing,  elegance^  our  readers  mufl  judge  for  themfelves,  when 
they  read  of  Nature  being  for  [worn  t  (p.  31) ;  of  profane  fa- 
bulous falfe  fluff t  (p.  35);  of  a  fyflem  clinging  fajl  to  the 
mind,  (p.  34);  of  great  wits  jumping  together ,  (p.  81);  of 
Zeuxis  making  a  fool  of  him fe If  and  FaTrhafmsJlrutting  abouty 
(p.  97) ;  of  a  monarch  giving  a  lift  to  his  country,  (p.  106)  ; 
with  innumerable  other  inftances,  fome  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready indirectly  fpecified. 

Our  author  may,  however,  poffibly  flatter  himfelf  that  he 
has  at  lead  attained  the  curio  fa  felicitas  of  expreffion,  fince  we 
have  feldom  obferved  greater  originality  in  the  phrafeology  of 
any  writer :  of  which  take  the  following  inltances.  In  p.  50^ 
Mr.  Bromley  fpeaks  of  an  'illicit  licence.'  In  p.  c6,  Air. 
Weft  introduces  Britain  (by  a  bold  perfonification)  to  a  *  tafte 
in  the  hiftoric  line,'  inftead  of  the  vulgar  mode  of  exprefling 
it,  •  introduced  into  Britain  a  tafte  for  hiftoric  painting.'  The 
fame  artiit  has  '  recorded  an  event  which  is  minutely  known 
to  us,  and  which  therefore  has  happened  within  our  memory.' 
In  p.  86,  -Mr.  Bromley  mentions  an  c  amiable  po/if?jt'  and  in 
290,  ■  an  angular  fmartnels ;'  and  we  much  queftion  whether 
*  emblematic  ideas,'  a  phrafe  which  frequently  occurs,  be  not 
equallv  new  and  extraordinary  with  the  others. 

'  The  patronages  of  Julius  and  Leo(fayt  Mr.  Bromley)  were 
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noble  patronages',  they  were  men  of  noble  minds:  and  for  oncfi 
we  will  rejoice  in  the  Vatican,  that  they  filled  its  chair,  and. 
ftimulated  a  Raphael  to  fill  its  chambers.' 

We  fhall  prefently  have  occafion  to  point  out  more  beauties 
of  Mr.  Bromley  in  this  peculiar  linc.  —  h\  the  mean  time  we 
ihail  jult  remark  upon  the  fervice  he  has  rendered  to  litera- 
ture, in  greatly  enlarging  the  feope  of  authors  in  the  ufe  and 
application  of  language.  Thus  he  fpeaks  of  i  con [ul ting  what 
we  read,  of  animals  being  c  furprifed  by  ilrong  affrightment'  of 
1  fexes  and  natures  conlrariant  to  each  other.'  And  we  farft 
learned  from  Mr.  Bromley,  p.  49,  that  a  divinity  and  a  talif- 
man,  a  cavern  and  a  pagoda  (p.  133.)  are  fynonymous  terms. 

The  ftudy  of  grammar  is  perhaps  a  mean  employment  for 
perfons  of  a  very  fublime  genius,  and  pofhbly  we  may  be  a 
little  unreafonable  in  remarking  fuch  trivial  flips  and  errors  as 
the  following : 

P.  27.  '  Since  every  afFettion  may  he  reached  by  the  powers 
of  the  pencil,  and  the  tubole  of  the  alFeftions  afford  a  very  ample- 
field,  &c.' 

P.  272.  '  Dedalus  had  fome  co temporaries  in  art,  whofe 
names  are  tranfmjtted  by  authors,  but  not  with  equal  fame  that  is 
given  to  him.' 

P.  276.  •  Whatever  was  moll  rare  and  coflly  in  the  materials 
of  ftatuary,  it  was  mod  ardently  coveted,  &c.' 

P.  21.  '  Let  the  Spartan  boy,  who  fo  induftrioufly  hugs  the 
fox  which  is  eating  into  him  be  feen  where  it  may,  it  /ball  be  de- 
clared, &c.' 

P.  22.  *  Carry  your  view  a  little  further,  and  you  prefently 
find  the  language  of  the  world  as  much  indebted  to  the  pencil 
for  its  fuller  elucidation  of  their  own  narratives,  as  ever  the  pen* 
cil  coujd  be  indebted  to  them.* 

If  Mr.  Bromley  has  made  fo  little  fcruple  of  breaking  Prif- 
cian's  head,  let  us  next  obferve  how  he  has  dealt  with  old  Far- 
raby.  As  he  is  extremely  fond  of  figurative  language,  we 
fhould  have  expected  to  find  him  a  mailer  in  rhetoric,  but  his 
figures  are  all  in  a  new  and  peculiar  flyle,  and  in  every  refpeel: 
perfectly  his  own.  Thus  we  read  of  '  arts  which  fpringfrom  a 
foundation,'^. IV'  ;of  fomething  which  '  contributes  to/£//the  name 
of  the  arts,  (p.  7) ;  of  a  c  lofty  poet  who  was  equal  not  only  to 
the  firfl  atiratiions  that  could  be  given  to  real  incident,  but  to 
the  liveiielt  and  yet  correclefl  fallies  of  imagination.'  We  find, 
alfo  that  there  are  fuch  things  as  a  ruinous  complexion,^.  10;  an 
enliphtcnul  imprcfion,  p.  1 9;  and  that  a  man  may  rife  on  the 
lujlre  of  any  thing,  p.  292  (which  by  the  way  is  a  much  bolder 
flight  than  M.  Lunardi's). — We  are  further  told  that  the  fine 
arts  are  c  not  urged  as  capable  of  flopping  thofe  vicious  pores, 
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which  the  tide  of  nature  will  ever  open  in  the  human  cha- 
racter,' p.  96. 

There  is  one  figure,  however,  in  which  wc  mufl  allow  Mr. 
Bromley  to  excel,  that  is,  the  unintelligible ;  for  a  complete  ex- 
emplification of  which  we  need  only  extract:  the  following 
fentence,  p.  30. 

«  For  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  no  clafs  of  painting,  how  dtf- 
tant  foevcr  from  the  higheft  character  of  the  art,  if  it  be  not  im- 
pure in  its  principle,  ought  to  be  accounted  low  or  infignificant 
in  its  fcience.  Every  portion  of  it  is  an  ingredient  in  its  original 
conflitution  as  a  writing,  a  feature  in  the  general  affemblage  of 
its  character,  and  a  -conitituent  part  in  the  preparation  of  that  in- 
struction, in  which  the  art  is  feen  moil  perfect.' 

Thus  far  we  have  been  induced  to  trefpafs  on  the  patience 
of  our  readers,  not  only  to  juftify  the  opinion  which  we  have 
given  in  general  terms,  but  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  them- 
ielves  of  Mr.  Bromley's  abilities  for  the  difficult  talk  he  has 
undertaken.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  that 
tafk,  it  will  be  our  next  bufinefs  to  fpeak. 

The  Hiitory  of  the  Arts  is  preceded  by  about  an  hundred 
pages  of  theoretical  dilTertation  on  the  excellence  of  painting, 
&c.  in  which  little  new  in  point  of  matter  is  advanced;  but 
in  which,  through  the  medium  of  a  bad  tranflation,  we  can  dif- 
cover  much  of  the  metaphyfical  notions  and  fpeculative  ver- 
biage of  our  loquacious  neighbours ;  but  wc  haften  to  extracl 
a  few  fpecimens. 

The  following  paiTage,  as  far  as  it  is  fenfe,  contains  a  very 
trite  idea,  but  how  llrangely  disngured  by  the  pompous  jar- 
gon of  Mr.  Bromley  ? 

•  The  revjew  we  have  given  of  painting,  as  taught  and  tn-fo-w» 
fdby  Nature,  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  defcant  on  its  excellence, 
irrelevant  to  any  ufes  that  may  be  deriveJ  from  it.  We  fee  it  to 
be  an  eminent  gift  of  Nature  for  the  purpofe  of  inflru&ion. 
Whatever  purpofe,  therefore,  it  may  ferve  beftdes,  if  it  does  not 
inftruft,  it  is  certainly  Icnvtred  in  its  exirci/t ;  and  the  age  or 
country,  whofe  tafte  lhall  be  found  to  predominate  in  a  dtpartiire 
from  that  fupcrior  purpofe,  is  unqueftionably  debufed  in  its  tafte, 
proportionally  to  the  liagesofthat  departure. 

'  Purfuing  that  great  feature  of  th?  art,  we  canr.ot  reftfr  \hr 
conclusion,  that  moral  painting,  under  which  tt*m  we  iaclu&e 
all  that  is  hiitorical  or  poetical,  all  that  conveys  a  lrfibn,  is  ih 
nobleft  difplay.  Is  there  any  other  branch  of  its  exercife,  to  which 
an  equal  meafure  of  abilities  ib  c.illcd  r  Is  :!v.-re  any  other,  there- 
fore, that  conveys  a  higher  idea  of  its  definition  r  The  moral 
painter  rnuft  be  ftrong  in  the  refources  of  indention  or  genius — in 
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tafte,  which  correcls  and  chaftens  thefe — in  judgement,  which 
adapts  their  ideas  (that  is  the  ideas  of  the  refources  of  invention 
or  genius)  to  the  immediate  fpirit  and  object  of  the  fcene — in  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Nature,  which  enables  him  to  embel- 
lifh,  if  not  to  follow,  what  is  written — in  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  frame,  its  outward  organization,  and  its  inward 
affections  —  in  the  knowledge  of  fymmetry,  perfpeclive,  and  even 
general  architecture.  Thefe,  in  addition  to  an  excellence  in  com- 
pofition  and  decorum,  are  indifpenfible  to  fill  the  mind,  and  guide 
the  hand,  of  the  man  who  paints  to  inllruft.  In  other  words,  he 
mul  participate  to  a  certain  degree  the  gifts  of  the  hiflorian,  the 
poet,  the  philofopher,  the  anatomift,  the  geometrician,  the  na- 
turalift,  and  the  architect.  Like  the  bee,  he  mull  extract  the 
juices  from  various  flowers,  before  he  can  form  that  excellent 
compound  of  his  art,  which  gives  to  the  mind,  as  honey  does  to 
the  tongue,  a  delicicufnefs  of  tafte  not  to  be  gathered  from  a  lefs 
excurfive  range,  nor  to  be  compafled  by  any  other  flcill. 

*  What  a  lofty  idea  does  this  give  us  of  an  art,  which  grafps 
fo  wide  a  compafs  of  talents,  and  calls  for  a  portion  of  whatever 
refines  and  enlarges  the  human  mind  ?  And  how  much  below  the 
natural  level,  which  this  art  is  calculated  to  maintain,  do  they  re- 
duce it,  who  make  it  fubfervient  to  fubjedls  in  which  hardly  any 
one  of  thofe  liberal  gifts  is  interefled,  and  from  which  therefore 
no  liberal  inftru&ion  can  flow  ?  Little  minds,  which  can  neither 
meet  the  cemprebenjion  of  an  enlarged  fubjedt,  nor  hope  to  rife  to 
the  difplay  of  it,  will  affect  to  depreciate  and  to  damp  by  every 
little  infinuation  this  pre-eminent  exercife  of  the  art:  direftly  to 
traduce  it  as  a  fuperior  exercife,  would  be  idle,  becaufe  it  would 
be  abfurd  :  they  will  affect  to  maintain  its  higher  claims,  while 
they  endeavour  to  crufh  it;  they  will  lament  it  as  at  a  ftand  in 
the  country,  let  its  progrefs  be  what  it  may;  they  will  defcry  nu- 
merous imperfections  in  every  performance  of  that  kind,  (of  what 
kind  ?)  let  its  merit  be  ever  fo  great;  thus  they  will  have  a  poi- 
fon  ready  to  befpit  upon  every  thing  which  opens  to  the  mediocrity 
ofartifts,  or  to  the  habits  of  a  country,  a  celebrity  of  pretenfion 
which  either  fhould  be  emulated  by  all,  or  fhould  be  venerated  by 
thole  who  are  neceffitated  to  move  in  a  fubordinate  fphere.' 

In  p.  42,  we  find  a  Angularly  vague  and  inflated  definition 
of  genius,  and  the  whole  pafiage  contains  within  itfelf  almoft 
every  error. in  philofophy,  united  with  every  vice  of  ftyle. 
Art  is  firft  called  forth  to  manage  the  human  mind,  yet  art  is 
its  (that  is  the  mind's)  firft  offspring.  Genius  is  firft  a  river, 
and  then  a  nurfe,  and  then  a  river  again. 

'  Genius  is  a  creative  imagination,  which  can  not  only  embel- 
lifh  fcenes  or  incidents  by  the  belt  difpofition  of  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances, but  give  exigence  to  new  ones.  It  is  a  gift,  by  which 
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are  poured  into  the  mind  with  great  copioufnefs  the  rareft  trea- 
fures  of  thought  and  idea.     Confequently  it  is  derived  from  Na- 
ture, whofe  llores  are  as  incxhauftible  as  they  are  infinitely  va- 
ried ;  it  is  not  acquired  by  labour,  which  can  but  give  by  its  own 
fcantier  meafure,  and  to  which  in  its  bed  progrefs  Nature  has  faid, 
'*  hitherto  (halt  thou  go,  and  no  further."     Genius  is  to  the  hu- 
man mind  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt,  the  prolific   fource  of  all 
that  has  ever  embellifhed  and  enriched  it  in  every  way.     By  that 
overflowing  ilream  that  country  became  every  thing,   the  feat  of 
all  that  was  finifhed  not  only  in   natural  but  in  intcllc&ual  life, 
while  its  independence  enabled   it  to  maintain  thofe  advantages. 
To  manage  it,  art  was  called   forth  at  firft ;  and  when  managed, 
every  art  and  elegance  followed  what  was  become  fo  enriched.  In 
the  fame  manner,  the  mind,  fed  by  genius,  makes  all  the  gifts  of 
Nature  her  own,  and  improves  upon  them  all.     It  is  every  thing 
of  which  humanity  is  capable  ;  it  is  ready  in  every  thing  to  which 
it  adverts;  and  while  it  is  itfelf  enriched,  it  never  ceafes  to  dif- 
penfe  that  richnefs  to  every  thing  that  comes  within  its  reach.   Art 
is  its  firft  offspring,  and  every  art   and  elegance  prefently  accumu- 
lates its Jl ore.     But  then  as  the  Nile,  along  with  every  elegance; 
left  alio  its  vefliges  in  much  redundancy  of  matter  that  was  to  be 
cleared  before  elegance  was  obtained;  fo  genius   has   its  redun- 
dancy: it  overflows  not  only  in  the  finer  and  finifhed  fentiments, 
but  in  much  that  requires  to  be  drefTed  :   prolific  in  its  fource,  it 
is  impregnated  with  every  variety  of  matter,  which  a  competent  /kill 
only  Qdtijeparatt,  and  mult  feparate,  to  give  it  the  belt  applica- 
tion.' 

In  the  remark  which  almoft  immediately  follows,  it  is 
difficult  to  xlifcover  what  grammatical  connexion  the  words 
which  are  marked  in  italics  have  with  thofe  which  immedi- 
ately fucceed. 

•  Geniys  is  wholly  beflowed  by  Nature:  t.fte,  with  forne:hing 
of  Nature,  is  principally  acquired.  The  one  is  an  untutored  ebul- 
lition of  the  imagination;  the  other  is  a  rectified  judgement.  The 
one  is  chiefly  found  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  country,  where  Nature 
is  feen  mofl  predominant  ;  the  other,  where  fhe  is  chaftened  and 
refined  by  the  improvements  of  fociety  and  art,  It  has  therefoie 
been  obferved  that  genius  flourifhes  molt  in  thofe  climates,  nuher$ 
the  tyranny  of  Nature  has  given  the  conjlitulion  of  government,  ;;r.d 
all  the  great  fcenes  and  events  which  naturally  fpring  from  thence, 
and  where  a  hotter  fun  throws  her  forth  in  all  her  gigantic  wild,- 
nefs,  magnificence,  and  variety,  which  are  calculated  to  give  an 
enthufiafm  to  tue  mind;  while  tarte  is  molt  eminently  diltiuguilh- 
ed  under  thofe  lefs  luxuriant  appearances,  and  that  more  tempe- 
rate, regular,  aud  civilifed  fyftem  of  thing*,  which  naturally  leads 
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the  mind  to  an  habitual  fele&ion  of  what  is  moft  beautiful,  the  hap- 
pieft,fcand  the  heft.' 

We  much  doubt  the  truth  of  the  following  remark,  fince  if 
it  were  well  founded,  fome  of  the  vileft  daubings  would  ftand 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  firjl  effential  with  fome  of  the 
beft  paintings. 

'  What  is  the  firfi  effential  of  hiftoric  writing  ?  Moft  certainly, 
perfpicuity.  If  poflible,  this  is  more  indifpenfible  on  the  hiftoric 
canvas  than  it  is  in  the  hiftoric  page,  becaufe  in  the  former  our 
eyes  alone  muft  be  our  guide  to  the  whole,  and  our  guide  at  onc^; 
if  thefe  are  not  correctly  poflefied,  the  pi&ure  has  no  other  com- 
ment, nor  can  furnifh  any  circumlocution  to  clear  up  the  obfeu- 
rity  ;  it  is  not  by  words,  but  by  the  precifion  of  images,  that  we 
are  inftrutted  here.' 

We  agree  with  our  author,  that  it  muft  be  a  precious  alle* 
gory  which  has  a  real  exijlence^  and  is  not  the  creature  of  the 
imagination.  In  giving  inftru&ions  to  an  hiftorical  painter, 
Mr.  Bromley  remarks : 

*  He  (hall  be  \ery  much  chaftened  in  the  ufe  of  allegory,  which 
is  indeed  inexpreffibly  fine  and  precious  and  moft  eloquent,  where 
it  is  pure  and  chafte,  that  is,  where  it  appears  natural  and  artlefs, 
having  a  real  exiftence  in  the  place,  and  participating  too  (if  pof- 
fible)  in  the  event,  represented ;  but  it  is  abfolutely  faulty  and 
condemnable,  where  it  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  brain,  or  of  fa- 
bulous fyftem.' 

We  much  doubt  the  theory  that  national  civilization  is  the 
fole  effefl  of  the  fine  arts  5  but  independent  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  the  following  extracl  will  afford  fome  examples  of  very 
curious  compoiition. 

*  A  people  that  have  no  arts  can  have  no  manners  fit  to  be 
fpoken  of.  As  they  know  not  the  proper  value  of  each  other, 
for  each  other  they  have  but  little  efteem  and  ftill  lefs  civility.  As 
they  have  not  the  temptations  of  ingenuity  to  fill  their  time,  their 
time  is  confequently  difpofed  in  the  ruder  and  more  fullen  habits 
of  indolent,  if  not  of  favage,  life.  The  necejfa-ies  of  fuhjijtence 
occupy  their  whole  care ;  and  not  knowing  how  to  provide  and 
prefer ve  thefe  in  the  greateft  perfection,  they  are  bereft  even  of 
the  leivtfi  evidence  of  improved  life  in  the  choice,  and  variety,  and 
more  exquifite  preparation  of  food. 

1  So  much  depends  on  arts  in  general ;  but  much  more  on  the 
finer  arts.  The  human  mind  has  been  well  compared  to  a  piece 
of  marble  in  the  quarry,  replete  with  veins  which  are  invifible, 
and  whofe  beauties  cannot  be  conceived  until  it  is  drefied,  but 
whkh.  come  forth  in  multifarious  ornament  by  the  hand  of  the  po- 
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Klber.     Learning  and  knowledge  in  general  is  that  hand  which 
gives  the  polilh  ro  the  mind,  and  elegant  art  bellows  it  not  lefs 
eminently  than  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.      By  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  receive  expanfion,  and  are  led  to  new  fcenes 
of  perception,  and  new  fubjefts  of  enjoyment.     For  all  our  facul- 
ties are  given  by  providence  for  good  and  beneficial  ends,  and  the 
extenfion  of  the  rational  powers  muil,  in  their  natural  confequence, 
be  followed  by  rational   enjoyment.     In  the  arts  of  elegance  this  is 
true,  if  not  exclufively,  yet  more  eminently  than  in  other  parts  of 
knowledge  ;   becaufc  all  other  knowledge  may  in  its  cenfejutnees  in- 
troduce d1rec7  vices,  whereas  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  thing 
but  direct  cultivation  can  be  the  iflue  of  the  more  elegant  arts. 
The  pleafure  of  ingenuity  is  the  grand  decoy,  by  which  Nature 
leads  us  to  improve  ourfelves  and  others,  and  of  which  flic  has 
given  fome  fenfibility  in  every  breaft.     We  are  lifted  by  this  plea~ 
Jure  from  one  Jlage  of  it  to  another,  and  fo  from  one  perception 
of  honourable  improvement  to  a  greater.     If  the  foarce  of  this 
pleafure  be  lefs  copious  in  ourfelves,  we  are  attracted  by  the  de- 
fire  of  it  towards  thofe  who  are  able  to  difpenfe  it :  and  this  foun- 
dation of  focial  improvement  being  laid,  every  other  generous  af- 
fection foon  follows,  and  a  general  melioration  of  our  whole  man- 
ners.    We  gain  by  degrees  nobler  and  more  comprehenfive  views 
of  human  nature,  and  of  its  capacities  to  honour  us,  and  make  us 
happy.     1  he  purpofes  of  human  life  rife  up  in  a  fuperior  ftyle  be- 
fore us,  and  we  are  emulous  to  meet  them.' 

In  what  juft  and  happy  colours  has  Mr.  Bromley  depicted 
the  banners  of  the  laft  reign  J 

*  They  lived  every  man  at  home,  unlefs  when  private  or  public 
affairs  called  them  to  the  metropolis,  or  elfewherc  ;  which  habit  if 
any  have  con fidered  as  better  for  the  country  at  large,  aflu  redly  it 
cannot  be  in  the  idea  of  refining  the  manners,  which  on  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  living  can  never  be  effected  in  any  country,   although  it 
were  replete  with  nobles,  no  more  than  Id  one  that  is  filled  with 
peafants.    Such,  however,  was  the  plan  then  :  they  mixed  in  their 
various  clafles  with  their  neighbours  around  :  they  heard,  and  they 
knew,  and  they  looked   for,  nothing  but  what  was  within  their 
reach  ;  they  fat  contented  under  their  own  vine,  and  their  owa 
fig-tree;  yet  not  without   mtlhnving  their  minds,  in  one  refpefl, 
pretty  generally  and  freely  with  the  juices  exprefl'ed  from  the  fruits 
that  were  ripened  for  them  by  Ceres,  if  not  by  Bicchus.     Son\t 
travelled  abroad,   from  the  necrjfity  which  avas  conf 'dtrcd,  and  (6 
far  very  happily,  as  a  relic  offuihion  peculiar  to  high  ftations :  yet 
the  reft  of  the  country  were  not  much  prejudiced  i;»  favour  of  fuch 
a  plan  ;  foreign  travel  was  the  fubjeft  of  much  cc-nfure  from  many 
pens ;  and  on  one  account  perhaps  the  philofopher  would  fay  with 
fontc  reafon,  becaufc  the  end  of  it  was  generally  loft  to  our  coun:rymert 
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—the  Englifh  fought,  and  affociated  with,  the  Englifh  even  abroad; 
and  having  gone  there  from  vanity,  they  returned  with  emptinefs 
of  mind.  If  foreigners  came  hither,  they  were  received  with  fome 
fhynefs  and  refer  ve,  and  were  gazed  at  by  the  multitude  with  filly 
impertinence  :  in  the  prefence  of  Grangers  a  mau-vaife  honte  would 
overfpread  the  Englifh  countenance,  which  was  bold  as  a  lion 
within  its  own  hoofe,  or  in  its  own  fociety.  They  gazed  with 
equal  confufion  of  thought,  if  accident  brought  before  them  any 
thing  beyond  the  common  works  of  ingenuity  :  indeed  they  felt 
not  themfelvts  lifted  by  any  peculiar  defires  towards  thofe  plca- 
fures,  becaufe  thofe  defires  had  never  been  ftrongly  awakened  : 
the  model  of  a  lhip  was  the  greateft  admiration  even  of  thofe  who 
faw  fhips  fwimming  every  day  in  their  harbours,  or  near  their 
coafts ;  and  thoufands  in  the  country  had  never  feen  one  in  all  their 
fives.  To  fum  up  our  view  of  thofe  times :  if  you  call  the  people 
fober,  you  miftake  them  :  if  you  call  them  wife,  it  was  more  in 
theories,  and  perhaps  fomewhat  in  their  own  conceit :  if  you  call 
;them  liberal,  it  was  in  a  local  view  :  if  you  call  them  expenfive,  it 
was  in  the  duller  gratifications :  if  you  call  them  curious  and  in- 
quifitive,  it  was  in  the  drier  fpeculations  :  if  you  call  them  ele- 
gant and  enlarged  in  any  fkape,  it  is  the  grofleft  flattery,  with  the 
leaft  foundation  of  truth.' 

Mr.  Weft  is  the  hero  of  this  part  of  the  work,  and  in  a  pro- 
lix criticifm  on  his  Death  of  Wolfe,  we  could  not  help  fmil- 
ing  at  our  author's  embarraffment,  who  is  utterly  at  a  lofs  to 
determine  whether  the  hair  of  the  grenadier  ft  andsere£t  through 
fright^  or  has  been  cafually  blown  into  that  pofition  by  the 
wind — c  But  what  a  happy  circumftance,  exclaims  Mr.  Brom- 
ley, to  the  artifl  was  that  little  guft  of  wind  ?  How  complete 
that  idta?'  Did  Peter  Pindar  ever  ridicule  Mr.  Weft  more 
effectually  ? 

In  fa£t,  as  a  theorift,  we  cannot  much  compliment  Mr. 
Bromley  on  his  tajle^  nor  will  our  readers  be  difpofed  to  form 
a  very  high  opinion  of  it,  when  we  inform  them,  that  he  re- 
commends, as  a  circumftance  calculated  to  heighten  the  fubli? 
mity  of  a  fine  picture  of  a  city  taken  by  ftorm,  '  the  aged  queen 
pendant  from  a  beam  by  her  own  cord.' 

In  the  body  of  the  work,  inftead  of  philofophical  refearch, 
or  learned  difcrimination,  we  have  found  little  beyond  the 
common  ftories  retailed  in  the  moft  common  books,  united 
with  fome  vague  conjectures,  and  fabulous  legends.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  fons  of  Seth  were  not  only  engravers,  but  aftrOr 
nomers  and  portrait-painters — that  Noah  was  a  great  mathe- 
matician— that  alphabetical  writing  was  known  before  the 
flood,  &c. 
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*  Such  fenfclefs  nothings  in  fo  flrange  a  flyle, 
Amaze  th'  unlearned,  and  make  the  learned  fmile.' 

In  his  account  of  the  oriental  arts  in  particular,  our  author 
is  miferably  defective.  He  has  neglected  all  the  bcii  lights 
upon  thefe  fubje&s.  Hyde,  Richardfon,  Orme,  Halhed,  Wil- 
kins,  fir  William  Jones,  and  even  the  Aliatic  Refearchea,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  heard  of,  and  contents  himfelf  with 
tranflating  the  dreams  of  D'Ancarville,  and  other  French  au- 
thors— though  they  are  known  to  be  no  authority  on  thefe  to- 
pics, and  though  Voltaire  himfelf,  whofe  bigotted  in  fidelity 
would  naturally  render  him  favourable  to  the  fceptical  fpecu- 
tations  of  his  countrymen,  has  confefled  that  they  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  every  thing  that  regarded  Indian  antiquities. 

When  he  comes  to  treat  of  Greece,  which  he  character!  U:  5 
by  a  quaint  phrafe,  as  '  the  land  of  art,'  his  guide,  D'Ancar- 
ville is  able  to  render  him  rather  more  effectual  afli  (lance. 
The  fpeculations  of  D'Ancarville,  however,  in  deriving  every 
thing  from  Scythia,  are  far  from  well  eftabliflied,  and  his  ety- 
mological conjectures  have  little  connexion  with  the  arts. — In 
copying  from  D'Ancarville,  indeed,  Mr.  Bromley  has  not  the 
judgment  to  felec~t  and  difcriminate  what  is  well-founded  and 
to  his  purpofe,  from  what  is  fantaftical  and  vifionary ;  and  the 
fa&  is,  were  the  materials  ever  fo  good,  they  would  only  ap- 
pear in  mafquerade  in  the  grotefque  language  of  this  volume. 
A  fingle  ihftance,  fele&ed  at  random,  will  evince  this  fuffi- 
ciently  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  all  readers. 

*  Thefe  views  gave  the  firft  difcovery  of  arts  to  the  Greeks,  as 
they  had  done  to  other  people  ;  and  thefe  continual  effsrts  led 
thofe  arts  from  ftrength  to  Jlrcngtb.  That  ftrength  became  gra- 
dually more  encreaied  in  Greece,  even  while  its  arts  were  all  em- 
blematic, becaufe  thofe  efforts  were  greater  and  more  conftaut 
than  any  where  fife ;  and  they  u  ere  helped  fur^uard  by  a  more 
thriving  and  progrtjfi've  genius  in  that  people  than  they  hid  found 
in  any  ethers.  Ncverthelefs,  the  ftagrs  through  which  they  pa(T- 
ed  to  any  degree  of  itrcngth  in  art,  and  firlt  in  fculpture,  as  wo 
have  faid,  were  but  flow.  As  (uch,  the*  carry  the  furet 
of  a  very  high  antiquity  among  a  people  who  were  naturally  bril- 
liant in  mind.  And  as  their  fculpture  opened  with  an  emblema- 
tic theology,  fo  we  flull  find  the  principles  of  that  theoJoi  | 
ly  modified  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  own  fables,  keep.  % 

of  their  fculpture  until  an  atttutia*  to  Nature,  botii  in  Character 
and  execution,  Jlepped  into  the  plate  of  the  other  in  the  ^ge  of 
Daedalus,  but  never  to  root  it  out  entirely.' 

It  is  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  we  pronounce  a  fen 
of  condemnation  on  any  author. — But  we  fhouki 
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confidence  of  the  public,  and  be  deficient  in  every  duty,  could 
we  lend  our  fan&ion  to  fuch  composition  as  that  now  be- 
fore us. 

As  the  ground  is  not  yet  occupied,  we  indulge  the  pleafing 
hope  that  fome  refpectable  critic  will  haflen  to  take  pofleflion 
of  it.  Rumour  has  whifpered  that  fomething  upon  this  fub- 
jet"t  may  be  expected  from  the  really  learned  pen  of  Mr.  Fu- 
feli :  fuch  a  work,  (though  we  (hall  not  expect  it  to  be  free 
from  all  excentricity),  we  fhall  be  happy  to  fee  whenever  it 
makes  its  appearance, 

1 he  Hi /lory  of  Ancient  Europe  ;  with  a  View  of  the  Revolutions 
in  AJia  and  Africa.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  young  Noble- 
man. By  W.  RuJJell,  LL.  D.  2  Vols.  %vc.  I2j.  Boards. 
Robinfons.-    1793. 

nr  HE  reputation  which  Dr.  Rufiell's  Hiftory  of  Modern  Eu- 
A     rope  fo  defervedly  obtained,  has,  we  prefume,  embol- 
dened him  to  adventure  again  before  the  public  in  the  prefent 
publication. 

The  chain  of  hiftory  is  indeed  wonderfully  connected; 
and  we  think  the  author  of  thefe  volumes  has  adopted  a  mod 
judicious  mode  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  young  people, 
that  united  feries  of  caufes  and  events  which  governed  the  af- 
fairs of  men  for  a  courfe  of  centuries,  the  molt  important 
perhaps  that  have  been  recorded-  It  is  difficult  clearly  to  un- 
derftand  the  rife,  or  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  any  one  nation, 
the  Greeks  for  inftance,  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  circumftances  of  the  world  in  thofe  ages  which  immedi- 
ately preceded;  without  attending  to  the  planting,  the  peopling, 
the  colonifing  of  the  particular  territory ;  and  thefe  circum- 
ftances are  generally  dependent  in  fome  meafure  on  the  tranf- 
aclions  of  another  ftate. 

What  renders  this  work  peculiarly  ufeful  is,  that  it  conden- 
fes,  within  a  moderate  compafs,  the  whole  hiftory  of  man 
throughout  the  firft  periods  of  fociety,  and  prefents  us  with 
fomething  like  a  map  of  human  nature.  The  progrefs  of  ci- 
vilization is  traced  by  the  beft  lights  throHgh  the  A  (Tynans,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Hebrews,  till  the  author 
is  led  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things  to  fix  his  attention  on  that 
people,  whofe  progrefs  in  arts  as  well  as  arms,  firft  aftonifhed 
and  enlightened  the  world.  The  hiftory  of  Greece  occupies, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  a  considerable  portion  of  thefe  volumes; 
and  is  detailed  we  think  with  judgment  and  perfpicuity.  The 
work  is  alfo  judicioufly  divided  — The  firft  period  of  the  Gre- 
cian hiftory  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  tyranny  under 
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tfcePififtraU4*,  where  it  is  interrupted  br  that  of  Rome,  to 
the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  I  he  hiftory  of  the  Greeks 
after  this  is  fo  much  implicated  with  that  oi  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Afia,  that  they  feldom  quit  the  ftage 
from  the  commencement  to  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  vo- 
lume The  narrative  is  interfperfed  with  pleafing  and  inftruc- 
tive  diflfertations  on  manners,  arts,  fciences,  and  literature. 

Having  given  fo  copious  an  account  of  the  work,  it  will  be 
only  neceffary  to  fubjoin  a  few  extrafts  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
ilvle  and  execution. 

'The  following  account  of  the  firft  eitabhihment  ot  the 
Grecian  ftates  appears  to  have  coll  our  author  much  labour  and 
rcfearch,  and  is,  we  think,  as  well  authenticated  as  any  thing 
can  be  which  regards  fo  dark  and  abftrufe  a  fubjeft. 

•  This  celebrated  country,  which  at  prefent  makes  part  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  was  originally  occupied,  if  we  may  credit  tradi- 
tion by  various  tribes  of  favage  and  barbarous  men,  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  who  fed  upon  the  fpoii- 
taneous  productions  of  the  earth,  herbs,  and  wild  fruits.  The 
rnoft  confiderable  of  thofe  tribes  were  the  Pelafgi,  Caucones, 
Aones,  Hvantes,  and  Lelrgcs.  The  Pelafgi,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  horfemen.  They  mult,  therefore,  have  been  above 
fuch  rude  barbarity.  But  as  human  learning  has  not  been  found 
equal  to  the  talk  of  reconciling  to  probability,  or  reducing  to 
confiftency,  the  firft  periods  of  Grecian  hiftory,  I  (hall  not  attempt 
it.  I  mall  only  conneft  the  traditional  talc  ;  in  order  to  fliew  your 
lo'rdfhip,  what  the  Greeks  believed  concerning  the  founding  of 
iheir  fcveral  Hates,  the  exploits  of  their  early  heroes,  and  thein- 
trodudion  of  arts  and  laws  among  them  ;  offering  fuch  remarks 
as  may  be  fuggerted  by  circumitances. 

«  The  fiill  civil  eftablifhment  founded  in  Greece,  by  any  perfon 

that  can  be  reputed  a  native,  was  formed  at  Lycoria,  on  mount 

ParnalTus,  by  a  king  named   Deucalion;  whole   fway  extended 

over  Phthiotis  and  part  of  Thcflaly.     Hellen,.  the  eldeft  fon  of 

Deucalion,  fucceeded  him  in  Phthiotis,  and  alio  in  his  ThelTahan 

dominions.     And  from  this  politic  and  powerful  prince  all  the 

people  of  Greece  came  finally  to  bear  the  general  appellation  of 

•.pes;  while  from  his  two  fons,  Dorus  and  yEolus,  and  his 

grandfon  Iron,  tlv.y  were  gradually  diicriminated  by  the  names 

of  Doriaps,  Cohans,  and  Ionians;  the  three  prime  branches  of  the 

Grecian  nation,  whofe  diftinct  genius  and  manners  gave  rife  to  the 

three  diale&s  or  I  ue. 

*  The  progrcl's  of  the  defendants  of  Hellen,  and  their  fubjecli 
in  civility,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Grecian  family. 
But  Greece  was  not  to  acquire  its  civilization,  merely  through  the 
a  vances  of  its  native  inhabitants  in  policy  or  aits.  It  was  to 
cwv  much  to  the  attainments  of  foreigners. 

«  A  coun- 
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'  A  country,  in  many  refpetts,  highly  favoured  by  nature, 
and  happily  fituaied  for  commerce;  being  feparated  from  Afia 
Miior  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  from  Syria  by  a  fmall  extent 
of  lea,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  vifits  of  naval  adventurers. 
Greece  was  accordingly  a  prey  to  invafion  in  very  early  ages  ;  and 
by  naval  adventureis  were  founded  the  principal  Grecian  ftates. 

*  Inachus,  ftyled  the  fon  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  (probably 
becaufe  he  was  the  firfl  perfon  of  distinction  that  came  by  fea  into 
Gieece)  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  conduced  a  colony  from 
JEgypt  or  Phoenicia,  gave  a  beginning  to  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
long  befo.e  the  reign  of  Deucalion.  Phoroneus,  the  eldeft  fon, 
and  ftucefnr  of  Inachus,  more  firmly  eitablifhed  the  fettlement 
his  father  had  made.  He  induced  the  rude  natives  to  fubmit  to 
his  government,  and  collected  them  into  one  city. 

*  iEgiaius,  the  fecondfon  of  Inachus,  founded  a  fmall  principality 
or  town  (hip  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  called  the  kingdom  of 
Sicyon.  But  this  kingdom  never  rofe  to  any  degree  of  power. 
And  the  Inachidx,  or  defcendants  of  Inachus,  who  feem  to  have 
degenerated  into  barbarilm,  were  fupplanted  in  the  kingdom  of 
Argos  by  the  famous  ^Egyptian  adventurer,  Danaus ;  whofe  ar- 
rival, in  the  lhip  Pentecontorus,  forms  an  important  sera  in  the 
traditional  part  of  the  hiuory  of  Greece. 

1  To  Danus  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  many  improvements. 
H  taught  the  Arrives  to  conftruct  aquedufts,  and  fupplied  their 
c  v  ntifolly  with  water  from  four  fountains  or  refervoirs.  He 
1.     It  the  citadel  of  Argos  ;  and  he  raifed  the  kingdom  to  fuch  a 

.  cf  glory  and  profperity,  by  the  introduction  of  arts  and  laws 
a  ong  the  people  who  owned  his  fway,  that  all  the  fouthern 
Greeks  bore,  for  a  time,  the  name  of  Danai. 

*  N:ne  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Danaus  in  Peloponnefus,  a 
P'lOMician  colony  had  been  planted  in  Bceotia,  by  Cadmus  of 
Tvre.  The  Hyantes  oppofed  the  fettlement  of  Cadmus  and  his 
followers  ;  but  being  worited  in  battle,  they  thought  fit  to  eva- 
c  ate  their  contftrV.  And  the  Aones,  feeing  that  refinance  muft 
prove  ineffectual,  fupplicated  the  clemency  of  Cadmus,  and  were 
permitted  to  dwell  with  the  Phoenicians. 

*  As  foon  as  Cadmus  had  eitablifhed  his  colony,  he  built  a 
caflle  -.  lied  Cad-nea  ;  below  which  rofe  the  city  of  Thebes,  the 
capital  of*  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name  that,  in  early  times,  com- 
prehended the  greater  part  of  Boeoti  .  That  fortrefs  afforded  an 
afyldm  to  refugees  from  the  neighbouring  ftates  ;  fo  that  Thebes, 
of  which  CaJmea  was  the  citadel,  grew  foon  a  large  and  populous 
town,  ail  f  cured  with  walls.  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  the 
Phtifc  ic.an  a  p  abet,   and  the  art  of  working  mines. 

'  Sixtj  years  before  the  defcent  of  Cadmus,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty- two  years  before  the  Chriflian  zera,  that  famous 

city 
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city  to  which  Europe  was  to  owe  its  literature  and  civility,  its  laws, 
its  arts,  and  its  fciences  ;  Athens  the  future  feat  of  learning  and 
politenefs,  the  theatre  of  eloquence,  and  the  fchool  of  knowledge, 
was  founded  by  Cecrops,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  emigrants  from, 
the  diflrict  of  Sais,  in  Lower  ./Egypt.  Being  well  received  by 
us,  who  then  reigned  over  the  territory  of  Attica,  Cecrop* 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  that 
prince,  he  fucceeded  to  his  fceptre. 

•  No  fooner  did  Cecrops  get  pofieflion  of  the  government,  than 
he  reprefented  to  his  fubje&s  the  neceffity  of  living  amicably  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  oppofe  the  ravages  and  incurfions  of  robbers  and 
pirates ;  but  efpecially  of  the  Aones  from  Bceotia,  and  the  Carians 
of  the^gean  ifiands,  who  were  perpetually  pillaging  the  fea-coaft. 
Having  convinced  his  people,  that  focial  union  only  could  enable 
them  to  refill  fuch  violences,  he  diftributed  them  into  twelve 
towns.  And  he  erecled  a  caftle,  called  Cecropia,  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  Acropolis,  around  which  rofe  the  city  of 
Athens  ;  fo  denominated  from  Athena,  or  Minerva,  its  tutelary 
goddefs. 

«  Cecrops  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  prince  that  inft'tuted 
the  law  of  marriage  in  Greece  ;  or  at  leaft,  who  ordained,  that 
one  man  fhould  only  have  one  wife,  as  in  Egypt;  who  regulated 
religious  ceremonies,  and  ordained  funeral  rites.  He  erecled  in  the 
town  a  public  hall,  or  pruraneion,  for  the  fettlement  of  civil  dif- 
ferences among  his  fubjefls  ;  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  inftituted 
the  venerable  criminal  tribunal  named  Areopagus,  fo  long  and 
defervedly  celebrated  for  the  impartiality  of  its  decrees. 

<  I;rom  the  reign  of  Cecrops  to  that  of  Thefeus,  the  tradi- 
tional and  chronological  hiftory  of  Athens  is  more  confident,  and 
better  authenticated,  than  that  of  iny  other  Grecian  (late.  I 
fhall,  therefore,  refer  to  the  reigns  of  fome  of  the  fuccefTors  of 
Cecrops,  in  fpeaking  of  the  eflablifhment  of  certain  civil  and  re- 
ligious inftitutions,  ihat  took  place  during  this  period,  and  which 
dema.nl  your  lord!hiprs  attention. 

«  The  number  of  fmall  llates  into  which  ancient  Greece  was 
divided,  and  the  various  revolutions  to  which  it  had  been  early 
fubjeel,  in  confequence  of  foreign  invafion,  made  all  intelligent 
men  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  a  general  convention,  or  bond  of 
union,  in  order  to  enable  the  heads  of  thofe  ftates  to  repel  the  at- 
tempts of  new  invaders,  as  well  as  to  preferve  peace  between  the 
fever.il  communities.  A  league  of  mutual  friendship  and  defence 
was  accordingly  concerted  by  the  vvifdom  of  a  political  prince, 
named  Amphi£t>cn,  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  before 
the  Chrillian  aera;  and  formed  among  the  principal  Grecian  ftates 
without  the  Corinthian  itlhrnns.  The  deputies  from  thefe  ftates 
met  twice  a  year  at  Thermop) lae>  (in  fpring  and  autumn)  veiled 

with 
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with  full  powers  to  deliberate  anu  refolve  on  whatever  might  ap- 
pear to  them  moft  beneficial  to  the  common  caufe.' 

*  The  territory  of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnefus,  was  early  pofTefled 
by  the  Leleges.  And  Lelex,  the  iie.id  of  that  ancient  Grecian 
tribe,  and  the  firft  king  of  tnis  ilimtnous  country,  is  computed  by 
chronologers  to  have  reigned  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Chrifiian  aerai  Laceda:mon,  one  oi  the  fucceffors  of  Lelex,  gave 
to  the  kingdom  of  Laconia  his  own  name  ;  and  to  its  capital;  that 
of  Sparta,  in  honour  of  his  wife>  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  his 
predeceffbr. 

*  The  hiftory  of  Sparta,  from  the  reign  of  Lacedscmon  to  that 
of  Tynd.:reus,  is  almoit  utterly  unknown.  Tynciareus  (whofe 
family  affairs  will  afterward  demand  our  attention)  was  married  to 
the  celebrated  Laeda,  whom  Jupiter,  in  the  fhape  of  a  fwan,  is 
laid  to  have  enjoyed.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Lxda  bore 
to  her  hufband,  or  at  leaft  fathered  upon  him,  two  fans,  named 
Caftor  and  Pollux  ;  who  died  in  early  manhood,  and  were  deified 
for  their  exploits  ;  and  two  daughters,  Helen  and  Clytemneftra, 
not  lefs  known  to  fame.  Tyndareus  was  contemporary  with 
Thefeus. 

*  The  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  alfo  in  the  Grecian  penmfula* 
was  founded  by  Perfeus,  the  reputed  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Daniie, 
the  daughter  of  Acrifius,  king  of  Argos.  Perfeus  is  the  molt  re- 
nowned of  the  fir  ft  heroes  of  Greece  ;  but  his  exploit:,  as  embel- 
lifhed  by  the  iplendid  imagination  of  his  fondly  admiring  coun-^ 
trymen,  are  too  improbable  to  be  admitted  among  the  number  of 
traditional  fads.  He  is  laid  to  have  married  Andromeda,  whom 
he  had  delivered  from  a  fea-monfter,  and  to  have  had  by  her  five 
fons;  Akaeus,  Sthenelus,  Hilas,  Maftor,  and  Ele&rion. 

*  Alcajus  left,  by  his  wife  Hippomene,  a  fon  named  Amphy- 
trion,  and  a  daughter  called  Anaxo.  Ele&rion,  the  brother  of 
Alcseus,  married  his  niece  Anaxo  ;  and  had,  by  her,  the  famoue 
Alcmena  ;  who  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle  Amphytrion,  and 
the  mother  of  Heracles,  or  Hercules,  in  confluence  of  a  fuppo'fed 
embrace  of  the  god  Jupiter, 

«  Election  governed  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  after  the  death 
of  Perfeus,  and  Amphytrion  mould  naturally  have  fucceeded  him 
in  the  throne.  He  was  the  hufband  of  Alcmena,  Election's  only 
daughter,  and  the  fon  of  Alcaeus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Perfeus,  their 
common  progenitor.  But  Amphytrion  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  his  father-in-law  involuntarily,  was  obliged  to  abfeond  for 
a  time. 

<  Meanwhile  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos,  Amph)  trion's  uncle, 
taking  advantage  of  that  circumflance,  feized  upon  the  inheri* 
tance  of  his  fugitive  nephew,  and  gave  it  to  his  own  fon  Euryt- 
theus.      In  conference  of  this  ufurpation,  the  gallant  Hercules, 

whole 
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whofe  generous  toils  and  heroic  deeds  have  (o  long  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind,  was  alfo  excluded  the  throne  of  his  ancef- 
tors.  And  the  kingdom  of  Mycense,  on  the  death  of  Euryftheus, 
who  was  flain  in  an  expedition  into  Attica,  paflcd  from  the  family 
of  Perfeus  into  that  of  Pelops4 

1  The  arrival  of  Pelops,  fon  of  Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia,  in 
the  Grecian  peninfula>  to  which  he  had  the  honour  of  giving  his 
name,  produced  an  almoft  total  revolution  in  the  rtate  of  Pelopon- 
nefus.  His  Afiatic  wealth,  and  numerous  family,  acquired  him 
great  confequence  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninfula  ;  fo  that 
his  daughters  were  married  to  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  procure  fovereignties  for  mod  of  his  fons.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Perfeus. 

*  Atreus,  one  of  the  fons  of  Pelops,  having  married  ^Erope, 
daughter  of  Euryftheus,  king  of  Argos  and  Mycense,  fucceeded 
to  the  fovereignty  of  thofe  two  kingdoms,  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. And  Agamemnon,  the  fon  of  Atreus,  who  is  ftyled 
by  Homer,  "  King  of  many  ifles,  and  of  all  Argos,"  was  the 
mod  powerful  prince  in  Greece. 

•  Agamemnon  married  Clytemneftra,  daughter  of  Tyndareus, 
king  of  Lacedasmon  or  Sparta.  And  Helen,  Clytemneflra's  filler, 
the  moll  celebrated  beauty  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Greece>  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Menelaus,  Agamemnon's  brother,  who  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  Spartan  throne  on  the  death  of  Tyndareus,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, 

'  Corinthus,  another  fon  of  Pelops  called  alfo  the  fon  of  Ju- 
piter, gave  his  name  to  the  city  of  Corinth,  formerly  named 
Ephyra.  This  city,  feated  at  the  narrowed  part  of  the  ifthmus 
that  unites  Peloponnefus  to  the  main  land  of  Greece,  and  favoured 
with  two  harbours,  one  on  the  Ionian,  the  other  on  the  jEgean 
fea,  became  early  diftinguilhed  by  its  wealth  and  commerce.' 

In  the  detail  of  the  Spartan  inftitutions,  Dr.  RufTell  has  very 
faithfully  followed  Xenophon.  — But  Xenophon  was  in  thisin- 
ftance  a  panegyrift  more  than  a  philofopherj  and  has  led,  we 
fufpe&,  all  modern  hiitorians  into  confiderable  errors.  Even 
through  the  fallacious  medium  of  Xenophon,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  Lycurgus  rather  reformed  than  invented  the  Spartan  cus- 
toms. The  fa£t  is,  the  Spaitans  at  the  period  in  queftion 
were  adtual  favagesj  and  what  are  called  the  iniliturions  of 
Lycurgus,  are  among  the  univerfal  charatteriftics  of  favage 
life.  The  naked  contcfls  in  which  all  civilifed  ideas  of  decency 
were  outraged,  the  common  meal,  the  expofure  of  deformed 
children,  the  legality  of  theft,  their  treatment  of  their  women 
and  their  Haves,  their  military  regulations,  were  exactly  fuch, 
as  were  found  among  the  ancient  German  tribes,  and  amongft 
almoft  every  wailike  horde  of  favages  at  the  prefent  day. 

C.  R.  N.  Ar.  (VII.)  April,  1793.  F.  c  Lycur- 
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Lycurgus,  who  was  a  little  more  cultivated  than  the  reft  of  his 
barbarous  countrymen,  gave  form  and  method  to  the  cuftoms 
•which  already  prevailed,  and  directed  them,  as  the  mod  fa- 
mous legiflators  of  barbarous  nations  have  done,  to  their  great 
object,  military  power. 

Dr.  RufTell  has  travelled  with  unprecedented  fuccefs through 
the  dark  and  early  periods  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  and  has 
placed  in  a  clearer  view  than  we  have  ever  feen  before  exhi- 
bited to  the  public,  the  involved,  and  we  fufpecT:  partly  fabu- 
lous, narratives  of  the  Meflenian  and  the  facred  wars.  An 
event  better  authenticated  and  more  generally  interefting  we 
fhall  prefent  to  our  readers;  viz.  the  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus* 
and  the  expulfion  of  his  pofterity  from  Athens,  with  this  re- 
mark, that  we  think  it  related  with  remarkable  fpirit  and  accu- 
racy by  our  ingenious  author. 

'  Pififtratus,  who  was  related  to  Scion  by  the  mother's  fide,  and 
wliofe  mind  had  been  early  formed  by  die  inftruclions  of  thatlegi- 
flator,  {trove  to  blind  his  vigilance  by  the  molt  fedate  deportment, 
;ind  the  warmrft  declarations  of  his  love  of  liberty  and  equal  free- 
dom. The  keen  eyes  of  Solon,  however,  penetrated  the  fine  dif- 
guifc,  and  read  the  real  defigns  of  his  too  afpiring  pupil.  But 
before  he  could  concert  any  meafures  for  defeating  them,  Pififtra- 
tus,  by  a  bold  artifice,  or  brave  and  fortunate  efcape  from  a  con- 
fpiracy  again  ft  his  life,  became  mailer  of  the  republic.  Having 
wounded  himfelf,  and  the  mules  that  drew  his  charriot,  fays  He- 
rodotus, but  more  probably  being  actually  wounded  by  afiaflins,  as 
he  declared,  in  his  way  to  his  country  feat,  he  returned  to  the 
city,  and  drove  violently  into  the  Agora  or  market-place. 

'  Filled  with  companion  for  the  lacerated  condition  of  their  en- 
gaging demagogue,  the  people  crowded  about  him  ;  while  he,  in 
a  p«thetic  fpeech,  afcribed  the  impotent  vengeance  of  his  envious 
and  cruel  enemie: — the  ills  he  had  fuffered,  and  thofe  he  had  to 
fear,  folely  to  his  difinterefted  patriotifm  and  friend  (hip  for  the 
poor.  Deeply  affecled,  alike  by  what  they  heard  and  faw,  the 
enraged  multitude  were  ready  to  fly  to  arms.  In  order  to  quiet 
them,  a  general  afiembly  was  fummoned;  and  that  affembly,  at 
the  motion  of  a  popular  leader,  in  fpite  of  all  the  arguments  of 
Solon,  and  the  oppofition  of  the  two  rival  factions,  appointed 
Pififtratus  a  guard  of  fif;y  men.  This  guard  he  took  the  liberty 
to  augment,  under  various  pretences,  without  exciting  the  jea- 
Ioufy  of  the  people.  At  length,  finding  himfelf  fufficiently  Itrong 
for  accompliihing  his  purpofe,  he  threw  off  the  mafk;  took  poflef- 
iion  of  the  Acropolis,  and  ufurped  the  government  of  the  ftate. 

«  During  the  commotion  raifed  by  that  revolution,  Megacles 
and  his  principal  adherents  fought  fafety  in  flight.      Nor  does  it 
appear  that  Lycurgus  and  his  partisan*  took  any  meafures  for  re- 
storing 
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Goring  the  liberty  of  Athens.  But  Solon,  although  old  and  un- 
supported by  any  faction,  was  true  to  his  principles.  He  one 
while  upbraided  the  Athenians  with  cowardice;  and,  at  another, 
exhorted  them  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  freedom.  "  It 
would  have  been  eafier,"  faid  he,  "  to  have  repreffed  the  growth 
of  tyranny;  but  now  when  it  has  obtained  fome  height,  it  will  be 
more  glorious  to  cut  it  down."  Finding,  however,  that  none  cf 
the  people  had  courage  to  take  anus,  he  returned  to  his  own 
houfc;  and  having  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  making  any  other 
public  effort,  placed  his  weapons  at  the  ftreet«door,  exclaiming 
with  confeious  pride,  in  the  hearing  of  his  fellow-citizens,  '*  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  to  defend,  from  dcfpoiifm,  my  country 
and  its  laws  !" 

'  But  Pifiuratus,  in  aMbming  regal  dignity,  and  inverting  him- 
felf  with  fupreme  power,  made  no  change  in  the  forms  of  the 
Athenian  conftitution,  as  cflablifhed  by  Solon.  He  allowed  all  its 
afTemblies,  its  magiilracies,  its  offices  civil  and  military,  to  re- 
main :  and  he  enforced  the  due  execution  of  law  and  juftice,  not 
only  by  his  authority  but  his  example;  readily  obeying  a  citation 
to  appear  in  the  court  of  Areopagus,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  for 
which  he  was  acquitted.  Hence  the  frequent  faying  of  Solon  : 
"  Lop  off  only  hi?  ambition,  cure  him  of  the  luft  of  fway  ;  and 
.there  is  not  a  man  more  difpofed  to  every  virtue,  or  a  better  citi- 
zen than  Pifirtratus. " 

«  All  the  virtues  of  this  accomplished  prince,  however,  added 
to  his  high  renown  in  arms,  could  not  reconcile  the  Athenians  to 
kingly  power.  Twice  was  Pifirtratus  obliged  to  fcek  refuge  in 
exile,  and  as  often  did  he  recover  the  fovereignty  of  Attica,  by 
his  fuperior  talents,  his  courage,  his  conduct,  and  captivating 
manners.  The  caufes  of  thefe  revolutions,  and  the  circumftances 
with  which  they  were  attended,  were  thought  fufficicntly  import- 
ant by  Herodotus  to  be  particularly  enumerated  in  his  narration  : 
and  he  was  a  good  judge  of  fuch  matters.  But  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  many  things  relative  to  their  own  affairs  appeared  im- 
portant, which  would  feem  altogether  frivolous  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Modern  Europe.  I  mall,  therefore,  my  lord,  only  offer  to 
your  confideration  a  few  leading  fadls,  intimately  connected  with 
the  character  of  Pifirtratus,  and  the  Hate  of  the  people  of  Attica 
during  his  domination. 

•  The  only  crime  imputed  to  this  fifmrms  ufurper,  or  Athenian 
tyrant,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  was  an  excefs  of  poli  ical  cau* 
tion.  He  confined  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  flare  almoft  ex- 
clufively  to  his  own  partizans.  Enraged  at  finding  thcmfslvcs  and 
their  adherents  deprived  of  all  power  and  confcquenco>  Megacles 
and  Lycurgus,  the  leaders  of  the  two  deprefted  panics,  united 
their  fhength  againft  their  exulting  rival,  and  expelled  him  the 
republic.     Megacles,  however,  diflatisfied  with  the  anarchy  that 
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enfued,  fent  propofals  of  fupport  to  the  banifhed  chief.  His  alli- 
ance was  accepted,  and  Pififtratus  again  took  pofleffion  of  the  go- 
vernment. But  Megacles,  on  a  frefh  difguft,  turned  againft  him 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Alcmseonids ;  and  they  being  joined  by 
the  partizans  of  Lycurgus,  with  whom  a  reconciliation  had  taken 
place,  obliged  the  tyrant  once  more  to  dived  himfelf  of  his  au- 
thority, and  quit  his  native  country. 

*  Pififtratus  retired  to  Eretria,  in  the  ifland  of  Euboea.  There, 
though  in  banifhment,  he  poffefled  fo  much  perfonal  intereft,  and 
was  held  in  fuch  high  consideration  by  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
that  he  was  able,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  exile,  to  enter  the 
territory  of  Attica  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  make  him- 
felf mailer  of  Marathon.  Here  he  erected  his  ftandard.  Parti- 
zans flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  he  foon  found  himfelf 
flrong  enough  to  venture  to  march  toward  Athens.  The  Alcmas- 
onids  met  him  with  a  formidable  army,  before  he  reached  the  me- 
tropolis. But  they  allowed  themfelves  to  be  iurprifed,  and  their 
forces  were  inftantly  routed. 

*  Now  was  the  feafon  for  Pififtratus  to  difplay  his  clemency : 
and  his  prefence  of  mind,  fetting  afide  his  humanity,  was  too 
great  to  let  flip  the  opportunity.  He  ordered  his  two  fons,  Hip- 
pias  and  Hipparchus,  to  ride  after  the  fugitives,  and  cell  them,  in 
his  name,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  if  they  would  go  quietly 
to  their  feveral  homes.  That  meflage  had  the  defired  effect.  The 
Athenian  militia,  relying  on  the  unimpeached  faith  of  ther  virtu- 
ous but  too  ambitious  fellow- citizen,  utterly  difpeifed  themfelves, 
and  never  more  aflumed  the  form  of  an  army  ;  fo  that  Pififtratus 
entered  Athens  without  refinance,  and  took  a  third  time  poffeSon 
of  the  government. 

*  The  {laughter,  however,  was  confiderable,  notwithflanding 
the  politic  interpofition'of  the  generous  victor.  And,  in  order 
more  effectually  to  fecure  his  fway,  as  well  as  to  provide  againft  the 
future  effufion  of  blood,  the  mild  ufurper  judged  an  act  of  feverity 
neceflary.  He  demanded,  as  hoftages,  the  fons  of  all  thofe  citi- 
zens who  had  been  molt  active  in  arms  againft  him,  and  who  had 
not  fled  their  country,  and  fent  them  to  the  ifland  of  Naxus, 
which  he  had  formerly  conquered.  He  alfo  retained,  for  the  fup- 
port of  his  authority,  part  of  his  foreign  troops.  By  thefe  wife 
precautions,  and  an  equiieble  adminiftration,  Pifiltratus  remained 
uridifturbed  mafter  of  Attica,  till  his  death;  and  tranfmitted  the 
tyranny,  or  fupreme  power,  to  his  two  fons,  Hippias  and  Hippar- 
chus. 

'  Hipparchus,  although  reprefented  by  the  accurate  Thucydides 
as  the  younger  brother,  appears  to  have  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  government  of  the  Athenian  ftate.  He  was  a  munificent  pa- 
tron of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  drew  around  him  men 
of  genius  from  all  parts  of  Greece,     In  imitation  of  his  illuftri- 
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ous  fire  and  predeceffor,  he  adorned  the  city  of  Athens  with  many 
fplendid  buildings,  while  he  cultivated  the  morals  and  pohmed  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants;  encouraged  indullry,  and  rewarded 
merit.  He  was  flain  by  Armodius  and  Ariftogiton,  in  refent- 
ment  of  a  private  injury.  And  notwithftanding  his  public  vir- 
tues, and  an  adminiilration  which,  in  the  language  of  panegyric, 
is  faid  to  have  revived  the  memory  of  the  Golden  Age,  fo  flrong 
was  the  dcteftation  of  the  Athenians  againll  regal  power,  after 
they  had  recovered  their  freedom,  that  his  murderers  were  long 
celebrated  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country  from  tyranny  :  and 
many  ftatues  were  ereded  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  per- 
petrators of  the  crime. 

«  The  tyranny  a:  Athens,  however,  did  not,  properly  fpeak- 
in£,  commence  till  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hippia?, 
highly  i  cenfed  at  the  afTaffination  of  his  brother,  and  alarmed 
for  kit  own  fafety,  put  to  death  many  of-  his  fellow  citizens,  be- 
fide  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton.  All  whom  he  hated  or  feared  fell 
victims  to  his  feverity.  Yet  farther  to  fecure  his  power,  and  even 
to  provide  a  retreat,  in  cafe  of  necefiity,  he  looked  around  hin\ 
for  foreign  aid  ;  and  having  married  his  daughter  Archedicc  to 
/Eantides  ion  of  Hippoclus,  tyrant  of  Lampfacus,  with  whofe 
family  he  entered  into  a  clofe  political  alliance,  he  thenceforth 
governed  the  Athenians  with  all  the  rigour  of  defpotifra. 

«  The  exiled  Alcmaeonids  and  their  adherents,  ever  watchful 
of  an  opportunity  to  recover  poffeflion  of  their  family-eftates,  and 
to  re-eitabli(h  the  liberties  of  their  native  country,  beheld  with 
fatisfa&ion  the  difcontents  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of  Hippias. 
During  their  baniftiinent,  they  had  engaged  in  their  intereft  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos ;  by  rebuilding,  in  a  magnificent 
manner,  the  temple  of  the  prophetic  God,  w.iich  had  been  con- 
fumed  by  fire.  Ard  they  were  now  able,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
body  of  L  icedaemonian  forces,  procured  them  by  the  favourable 
refponfes  of  the  oracle*'  to  accomplilh  their  defign. 

'  Victorious  over  the  army  of  H-ppias  in  the  field,  the  confe- 
derates entered  Athens  and  befieged  the  tyrant  in  the  Acropolis. 
That  cindel  was  of  fufficient  ilrcngth  to  have  long  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  befiegers;  efpecially  as  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
under  the  nccelTity  of  loon  returning  home.  But  accident  and  na- 
tural affecYion  accomplifhcd  what  force  and  military  flciil  feemed 
unable  to  effecl.  Anxious  for  the  fdfety  of  their  offspring,  whom 
they  had  conveyed  out  of  the  fortrefs.and  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Alcmxoaids,  H  ppias  and  his  partizans,  on  condition 
of  having  their  children  reilored,  agreed  to  furrender  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  to  quit  the  territory  of  Attica  within  five  days. 

*  In  confequence  of  this  revolution,  the  Athenians  recovered 
their  political  freedom,  af:er  they  had  been  governed  by  the  am- 
bitious family  of  l'iiiftram  for  fixty-eight  years.     And  notwita- 
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(landing  the  many  druggies  they  were  obliged  to  maintain,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  their  liberty  and  independency,  againft  the  attacks 
of  ambitious  neighbours,  and  the  confpiracies  of  ufurping  citizens, 
they  acquired  a  degree  of  importance  in  Greece,  amid  the  turbu- 
lence of  democracy,  which  they  had  never  reached,  nor  ever  could 
have  attained,  in  the  repofe  of  monarchy.  For,  as  Herodotus 
judicioufly  remarks,  Co  great  is  the  fpring  communicated  to  the 
faculties  of  men  by  the  equal  diilribution  of  power,  that  their 
molt  vigorous  efforts  under  a  maflcr  are  feeble  and  languid,  com- 
pared with  their  fbong  exertions  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  freedom ; 
where  every  one,  in  acting  for  the  good  of  the  community,  may 
be  faid  to  act  for  himfelf,  and  considers  his  own  imcreit,  and  even 
Jiis  own  honour,  to  be  at  Itake.' 

Thofe  who  poiTefs  the  modern  part  of  Dr.  Ruffell's  hiftory> 
will  be  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  which  they  now  have  of 
furnifhing  themfelves  with  fo  good  a  companion  to  that  enter- 
taining work. — It  is  enough  for  us  to  fay,  after  the  fpecimens 
which  have  been  produced,  that  thefe  volumes  are  executed  in 
a  manner  to  the  full  as  agreeable  as  the  former  production  of 
our  author.  The  ftyle  is  animated,  and  yet  not  abftrufe.  The 
narrative  is  clear  and  perfpicuous,  and  we  think  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  attract  and  intereft  young  perfons, 

Ihe  Environs  of  London  :  being  an  Hijlorlcal  .Account  of  the 
<Townsi  Villages^  and  Hamlets^  within  twelve  Miles  of  that 
Capital:  Inter  [per Jed  with  Biographical  Anecdotes,  By  the 
Rev.  D.  Lvfons,  A.M.  F.  A  $.  Vol.  I.  %io.  il.  lis.  6d, 
Boards.     Cadell.      1792. 

IT  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  that,  while  raoft  of  the 
counties  of  England  have  been  honoured  with  minute  topo- 
graphical defcriptions,  the  environs  of  London,  fo  intereiting 
in  themfelves,  and  abounding  with  learned  and  inquifitive  men, 
fhould  be  neglected.  Of  the  four  counties,  in  which  thefe 
environs  lye,  Kent  and  Effex"  have  been  recently  described. 
Aubrey's  Antiquities  of  Surry,  a  lame  work,  was  compofed 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century  :  concerning  Middlefex  we 
remember  no  production  fince  the  time  of  Norden,  in  the 
rei^n  of  James  I.  Yet  Middlefex  is  of  all  thefe  counties  the 
mod  interefting,  as  the  largeft  part  of  the  immediate  environs 
of  London  pertains  to  it,  as.it  abounds  with  antiquities,  and 
with  various  and  pictureique  objects,  particularly  towards  its 
northern  parts,  where  the  range  of  hills  running  from  Mill 
HU1>  &c.  to  Barnet,  exceeds  in  delightful  variety,  that  which 
extends  by  Hampftcad  and  High'gate,  and  affords  fome  proi- 
pedts    from  the  heights   of    Totteridge,  equal  to  thofe  for 
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which  diftant  counties  are  vifited.  We  have  heard  the  con- 
ftant  fluctuation  of  property  alledged  as  a  reafon,  why  no  re- 
cent defcription  of  Middlefex  has  appeared ;  but  in  a  work  of 
this  nature  complete  annals  of  property  are  not  expected: 
fome  account  of  the  ancient  fixt  poflellbrs,  and  of  the  molt  rc- 
murkable  of  the  modern,  is  fully  fufficient.  The  chief  objects 
are  antiquities,  topographical  defcription,  pi&urefque  views, 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  population,  agriculture,  &c  When 
we  reflect  upon  this  deficiency,  we  rather  wonder  that  Mr. 
Lyfons  did  not  begin  his  work  with  an  account  of  thofe  envi- 
rons which  lie  in  MiJdiefex ;  which  would,  indeed,  have  been 
the  mod  proper  in  every  point  of  view  :  but  perhaps  the  place 
of  his  refidence,  or  fome  other  trifling  caprice,  has  influenced 
his  choice. 

In  tho  year  1761,  Mr.  Dodfley  publifhed  a  work  in  fix  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.  called  'London,  and  its  Environs,  defcribed:' 
it  is  digefted  in  alphabetical  order,  and  its  merit,  in  fome  re- 
ipe£ts,  is  disfigured  by  its  trivialities  in  others,  for  the  name 
of  every  ftreet,  court,  and  alley,  is  given  in  one  large  alpha- 
bet ;  whereas  an  appendix  was  the  proper  place  for  fuch  in- 
fipid  matter.  It  is  alfo  quite  deficient  in  quotation  ami  learn- 
ing, and  will  bear  no  comparifon  with  the  work  now  before 
us.  The  recent  publication  called  The  Ambulator,  relates  to 
the  environs  only,  and  though  fmall,  has  confiderable  merit : 
but  it  is  merely  a  guide. 

We  have,  therefore,  perufed  Mr.  Lyfons'  fir  (I  volume  with 
confiderable  avidity,  and  are  happy  to  fay  that  it  is  exactly 
fuch  a  work  as  was  wanted ;  and  that  the  author  has  proved 
himfelf  completely  equal  to  the  talk  of  delci  ibing  the  environs 
of  this  capital,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  gratify  the  antiquary,  and 
the  man  of  refearch  and  curiofity.  it  is  to  be  contained  in 
three  volumes  ;  the  prefent  for  .Surrey  ;  the  fecond,  we  fup-t 
pofe,  for  Kent  and  LiTex  ;  the  third,  for  Middlefex  Thepa- 
riflies  in  each  county  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  metho*- 
dically  defcribed.  Mr.  Lyfons  has  enlivened  the  drynefs  of 
antiquarian  refearch  by  occafional  anecdotes,  and  has  thus 
formed  not  only  an  ufeful  but  entertaining  book.  He  has  alfo 
inferted  twenty-feven  engravings  of  confiderable  merit,  among; 
which  are  fome  unpublilhed  portraits.  His  quotations  and  re- 
ferences are  numerous  and  exact,  as  Ihould  be  the  cafe  in  every 
antiquarian  work. 

A*  one  general  fpecimen  of  his  manner,  we  fliall  extract 
the  commencement  of  his  account  of  Addington  parilh  : 

'  The  name  of  this  parilh  was  anciently  written  Fciintone.  I 
can  find  nothing  fatisfaftory  relative  to  its  etymology  ;  it  was  pro- 
bably denominated  from  foijie  one  of  its  remote  poflellbrs.     The 
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parifli  lies  within  the  hundred  of  Wallington,  and  is  bounded  by 
Croydon,  Saunderftead,  Farleigh,  and  Chelfham,  in  Surry;  and; 
by  Weft  Wickham  and  Beckenham  in  Kent,  The  village  is  fituated 
about  three  miles  to  the  eaftaf  Croydon,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
hills  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Their  extent  is  about  five  hun- 
dred acres. 

'  On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  towards  Addington,  is  a  clufter  of 
tumuli,  about  25  in  number;  they  are  of  very  inconfiderable 
height;  one  of  them  is  nearly  40  feet  in  diameter;  two  others 
are  about  half  that  fize  ;  the  remainder  are  very  fmall.  The 
greater  part  of  them  appears  to  have  been  opened.  Salmon  fays, 
that  fome  broken  pieces  of  urns,  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
them,  were,  in  his  time,  in  the  pofTetiion  of  an  apothecary  at 
Croydon. 

'  The  land  at  Addington  is,  for  the  mod  part,  arable  ;  there 
is  little  meadow,  but  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  wood  and  com- 
mon. The  foil  is  very  various;  being,  in  fome  parts  of  the  pa- 
rifh,  gravel ;  in  fome,  chalk  ;  and  in  others,  a  ftifFclay, 

*  It  appears,  by  Doomfday  Book,  that  there  were  two  manors 
;n  the  parilh  of  Addington  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
they  were  not  exactly  divided,  as  Salmon  has  aliened,  though  they 
were  each  taxed  as  eight  hides ;  for  the  land  of  one  manor  was 
four  carucates,  that  of  the  other,  two  and  a  half ;  the  one  was 
valued  at  5I,  the  other  at  3I.  The  former  manor  had  been  held 
by  Ofward,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  was  then 
the  property  of  Albert,  a  clerk  ;  the  latter  having  belonged  to 
Godric,  in  the  ConfefTor's  reign,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  furvey, 
in  the  pofleflion  of  Tezelin  the  cook  ;  they  were  both  held  of  the 
king.  Tezelin's  manor  continued  in  lay  hands,  and  was  held  by 
a  very  Angular  tenure,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

*  Godric's  manor,  previoufly  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  two  j  one  of  which  was  given  to  Knight* 
Templars  by  Walter  de  Morton,  and  was  held  of  the  arcfcbifhop 
pf  Canterbury's  manor  of  Croydon,  by  an  annual  rent  of  thirty- 
two  (hillings  and  one  penny.  The  Templars  were  abolilhed  by 
pope  Clement  the  Fifth,  in  the  year  131 1  ;  and  in  the  17th  year 
of  Edward  II.  an  adl  of  parliament  pafled,  by  which  their  poflfrf- 
fions  in  England,  among  which  Addington  was  included,  were 
transferred  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  The  other 
moiety  belonged,  I  know  not  by  what  grant,  to  the  monafteryof 
St.  Mary  Overie  j  to  this  manor  the  advowfon  of  the  church  was 
annexed;  it  was  rated  at  ten  millings.  For  twelve  acres  of  land, 
which  belonged  to  this  convent  in  the  parifh  of  Addington,  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  every  night  in  the  church. 
The  manfionihoufe  belonging  to  this  manor  is  defcribed  as  hav- 
ing a  hall  of  35  feet  in  length,  and  28  in  breadth;  and  two  fola- 
rii,  or  upper  rooms,  the  one  32  feet  by  }$,  ;he  other  32  feet  by 
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11.  AMhe  diflblution  of  monafteries,  both  thefe  manors  came 
into  the  poflcflion  of  the  Leigh  family  ;  who,  at  that  time,  held 
the  third  manor  above-mentioned. 

*  The  carlieft  proprietor  of  this  manor,  that  I  find  upon  record 
after  the  conqueft,  is  Bartholomew  Chefnet,  or  Cheyney,  who 
bad  two  daughters  co-heirefTes ;  one  of  whom  married  Peter,  the 
grandfon  of  Ailwin  of  London,  and  was  buried  in  Bermondfey 
abbey  ;  for  which  privilege  her  hulband  gave  the  monks  a  rent  of 
15  (hillings,  iffuing  out  of  a  houfe  in  Addington ;  the  other 
daughter  married  William  Aguillon,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
inherited  the  manor ;  his  fon,  fir  Robert  Aguillon,  had  a  licence 
to  fortify  and  embattle  his  manor  houfe  at  Addington.  A  fpoc  of 
ground  near  the  church,  being  ftill  called  the  Caftle  Hill,  ierves 
to  afcertain  the  fite  of  this  manfion,  which,  mod  probably,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  manerial  refidence  till  the  year  1400,  when  the 
manor  houfe,  which  was  pulled  down  about  twelve  years  ago, 
(and  which  was  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill),  was  erecled  ;  as 
appears  by  the  following  infcription  which  was  over  the  door  : 

*  In  fourteen  hundred  and  none, 
Here  was  neither  ftick  nor  (lone, 
In  fourteen  hundred  and  three 
The  goodly  building  which  you  fee. 

*  This  houfe  was  built  chiefly  of  flint,  mixed  with  chalk,  and 
very  ftrongly  cemented. 

'  Sir  Robert  Aguillon  was  fheriff"  of  Suflex  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  ;  he  married  Margaret,  countefs  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters ;  one  of  whom  married 
Jourdan  de  Saukvil,  anceftor  of  the  duke  of  Dorfet ;  the  other 
married  Hugh  Bardolf,  and  had  for  her  portion  the  manor  of 
Addington,  which  continued  in  the  Bardolf  family  for  two  or  three 
generations.  William  Walcot  died  feized  thereof,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  having  held  it  for  life,  by  a  grant  from  Wil- 
liam Bardolf.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  tWe  Sixth  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  William  Uyedale,  who,  for  a  fine  .of  forty  fhillings,  paid 
into  the  exchequer,  obtained  a  licence  to  alienate  it  to  John  Leigh 
and  others,  and  the  heirs  of  the  faid  John.  The  defendants  of 
this  John  Legh  or  Leigh,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  other  manors  at 
the  fuppreflion  of  monafteries,  and  the  whole  became  united  into 
one  ;  which  continncd  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Leigh  family  til)  the 
middle  of  the  prefent  century,  Sir  John  Leigh  died  in  1737, 
without  male  iflue.  After  his  death,  there  was  a  fuit  in  chancery 
depending  for  many  years,  relating  to  the  right  of  fucceflion  to 
the  Addington  eftate,  which  was  at  length  determined  in  favour 
pf  his  female  heirs,  one  of  whom  married  John  Bonnet,  efq.  and 
the  other  Henry  Spencer,  efq.  The  manor  and  eftate  were  fold 
by  their  fons,   Wooley  L,eigh  Bennct,  efq.  and  Wooley  Leigh 
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Spencer,  efq.  (about  the  year  1767),  to  Barlow  Trecothick,  efq 
alderman  of  London,  and  they  are  now  the  property  of  James 
Trecothick,  efq.  his  nephew  ;  who  has  a  handfome  modern  man- 
sion, fituated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  and  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  park  ;  it  was  begun  in  1772,  by  the  late  alder- 
man Trecothick,  and  finimed  after  his  death  by  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor.' 

The  haflicty  p.  5,  which  Mr.  Lyfons  cannot  explain,  feems 
barbarous  Latin  for  a  kind  of  hajly  pudding,  an  interpretation 
authorifed  by  the  context. 

In  the  account  of  Barnes,  we  find  the  following  anecdote 
of  Heydegger. 

'  Before  Mr.  Hoarc  purchafed  the  cftate,  Heydegger,  matter 
of  the  revels,  was  for  fame  time  the  tenant  of  the  houfe,  of  whom 
the  following  ltory  is  told  : — The  late  king  gave  him  notice,  that 
he  would  fup  with  him  one  eve'ning,  and  that  he  mould  come  from 
Richmond  by  water.  It  was  Heydegger's  prcfeilion  to  invent  no- 
vel amufement: ;  and  he  was  refojved  to  furprife  his  majelty  with 
a  fpecimen  of  his  art.  The  king's  attendants,  who  were  in  the 
fecret,  contrived  that  he  fhould  not  arrive  at  Burn-elms  before 
night,  and.it  v. as  with  fome  difficulry  that  he  found  his  way  up 
the  avenue  which  led  to  the  houfe.  When  he  came  to  the  door, 
all  was  dark  ;  and  he  began  to  be  very  angry,  that  Heydegger, 
to  whom  he  had  given  notice  cf  his  intended  vifit,  mould  be  fo  ill 
prepared  for  his  reception.  Heydegger  fufFered  his  majeily  ta 
vent  his  anger,  and  affecled  to  make  fome  awkward  apologies, 
when,  in  an  inflant,  the  houfe  and  avenues  were  in  a  blaze  cf* 
li'^ht,  a  great  number  of  lamps  having  been  fo  d;fpo!ed,  as  to 
cemmunicate  with  each  other,  and  to  be  lit  at  the  fame  inftant. 
The  king  laughed  heartily  at  the  device,  and  went  a^ay  much 
■pleafed  with  his  entertainment.' 

Mr.  Lyfons,  in  defcribing  the  parifh  of  Batterfea,  gives 
feveral  details  concerning  the  family  of  St.  John  vifcount  Bo* 
linbroke,  and  rectifies  fome  mi'takes  in  the  Biographia  Briran- 
nica,  relative  to  the  famous  Henry  St.  John.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  feventy-three,  not  feventy-nine ;  and  his  birth  of  courfe 
took  place  in  1678,  not  in  1672.  His  lady  did  not  die  many 
years  before  him,  but  on  the  18th  March  175c,  while  he  died 
on  the  1 2th  of  December  1751.  All  thefe  particulars  appear 
from  the  epitaphs  in  Batterfea  church,  and  it  is  rather  furprif- 
ing  that  the  firft  editors  of  the  Biographia,  had  not  recourfe  to 
information  fo  open  and  convenient. 

In  the  defenption  of  Camberwell,  we  find  a  good  account 
of  Dulwich  college,  and  of  Edward  Allcyn  its  founder.  He 
was  chief  mailer  of  the  bears  to  James  I.;  and  Mr.  Lyfons 
gives  a  curious  account  of  this  lingular  oflTce : 

1  €  As 
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'  As  the  nature  of  this  office  is  little  known,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  amufing  to  my  readers,  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  it,  with  co- 
pies of  original  papers  relating  thereto.  Whenever  it  was  the 
king's  p.'eafure  to  entertain  himfelf,  or  any  of  his., royal  vlfitori, 
with  the  game  of  bear-baiting,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  mailer 
of  the  game  to  provide  bears  and  dogs,  and  to  Superintend  the 
baiting  :  and  as  this  cruel  fport  deflroyed  a  great  number  of  the 
poor  animals,  he  was  invefied  witji  the  mod  unlimited  authority  t« 
iflue  commifliens  and  to  fend  his  officers  into  every  county  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  empowered  to  feize  and  take  away  any  bears, 
bulls,  or  dogs,  that  they  thought  meet  fur  h:s  m..  jelly's  fen  ice. 
This  arbitrary  proceeding  was  little  relifhed  by  the  fubjefts  ;  ar.d 
the  perfons  fent  to  take  up  dogs,  were  frequently  ill-treated  and 
beaten,  the  juitices  of  the  peace  often  refufing  to  grant  them  any 
redrefs.  Some  towns,  and  whole  counties,  to  avoid  thefe  difpates, 
made  a  compofition  with  the  mafler  of  the  bears,  to  fend  up  a  cer- 
tain number  of  maftifF  dogs  yearly,  upon  condition,  that  the  com- 
miflion  fhould  never  come  into  their  neighbourhood.  Among 
Alleyn's  papers  is  an  engagement  figned  by  certain  perfons  of  the 
town  of  Manchefler,  wherein  they  promife  to  fend  up  yearly,  "  a 
maily  dogge  or  bytche  to  the  bear-garden,  between  Mydfomer 
and  Michaelmalfe."  The  mailer  of  the  bea/-gardcn,  in  queen. 
Elizabeth's  time,  was  allowed  to  have  public  baitings  ou  Sundays 
in  the  afternoon;  which  liberty  was  taken  away  by  James  I. 
Alleyn  complains  much  of  this  in  a  petition  which  he  prjeferited  to 
the  king  ;  in  which  he  alfo  prays  for  an  increafe  of  (alary.  The 
whole  petition  is  curious,  and  throws  fo  much  light  upon  ihe  na- 
ture and  prevalence  of  this  diversion,  that  I  lhall  make  no  apology 
for  inferting  it  at  length  ;  and  with  it  (hall  clcfe  this  digreflion 
upon  bear-baiting  : 

"  To  the  king's  moll  excellent  majefly,  the  humble  peti- 
tion of  Philip  Heollow,  and  Edward  Alieyn,  your 
majeures  fervants. 
"  Whereas  it  pleated  your  moll  excellent  majefty,  after  the 
death  of  fir  John  Darrington,  to  grant  the  office  of  mailer  of  your 
game  of  bulls,  bears,  and  dogs,  with  the  fee  of  Sixteen  pence 
per  diem  unto  fir  William  Steward,  knt. ;  at  which  time  the 
howfe  and  bearcs,  being  your  majellies  petitioners;  but  we  not 
licenled  to  bajte  them,  and  fir  William  Steward  refufing  to  take 
them  at  our  hands  upon  any  reasonable  terms-,  we  were  therefore 
enforced  to  buy  of  him  the  faid  office,  pallimc,  and  fee,  at  a  very 
high  rate  ;  and  whereas,  in  reflect  of  the  great  charge  that  the 
keeping  the  faid  game  continually  requires,  mid  alfo  the  imallnefs 
of  the  fee  ;  in  the  late  queen's  time,  free  liberty  was  permitted 
without  rellraint  to  bayt  them,  which  now  is  taken  away  from  us, 
cfpeciully  on  the  Sundays  in  the  afternoon,  after  divine  Service, 

which 
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which  was  the  chicfeft  means  and  benefit  to  the  place  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  the  ficknefs,  we  have  been  retrained  many  times  on  the 
working  days  ;  thefe  hindrances,  in  general  with  the  lofs  of  di- 
vers of  the  beaftes,  as  before  the  king  of  Denmark  we  loft  a 
goodly  beare  of  the  name  of  George  Stone  ;  and  at  another  bayt- 
ing,  being  before  your  majeftie,  were  killed  four  of  our  beft 
bears,  which  in  your  kingdom  are  not  the  like  to  be  had,  and 
which  were  in  value  worth  30I  ;  and  alfo  our  ordinary  charges 
amount  yearly  to  200I.  and  better ;  thefe  lofTes  and  charges  are 
fo  heavy  upon  your  petitioners,  that  whereas  formerly  we  could 
have  letten  it  forth  for  iool.  a  year,  now  none  will  take  it  gratis 
to  bear  the  charges,  which  is  your  poor  fervants  undoing,  unlefs 
yoor  majeftie,  of  your  gracious  clemencie,  have  confideracion  of 
us.  Thefe  caufes  do  enforce  us  humbly  to  become  fuitors  unto 
your  majeftie,  that  in  refpeft  of  the  premifes,  and  that  we  have, 
ever  fmce  your  gracious  entrance  into  this  kingdom,  done  your 
majeftie  fervice  with  all  duty  and  obfervahce;  it  would  pleafe  your 
majeftie  in  yoor  moft  royalle  bounty,  now  fo  to  relieve  us,  as  we 
may  be  able  to  continue  our  fervice  unto  your  majeftie  as  heretofore 
we  have  done;  and  to  that  end,  to  grant  unto  us  free  liberty,  as 
hath  been  granted  in  the  late  queen's  time  ;  and  alfo,  in  refpeft 
of  oar  great  and  dayly  charge >  to  add  unto  our  faid  fee,  2s.  and 
8d.  being  never  as  yet  increafed  fince  the  firft  foundacion  of  the 
office.  And  whereas,  their  are  divers  vagrants  and  perfons  of 
loofe  and  idle  life,  that  ufually  wandereth  through  the  country  with 
bears  and  bulls  without  any  licence,  and  for  ought  we  know  frrv- 
ing  no  man,  fpoyling  and  killing  dogs  for  that  game,  fo  that  your 
majeftie  cannot  be  ferved  but  by  great  charges  to  us,  fetching 
them  very  far  ;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  a  ftatute  made  in  that 
behalf,  for  the  retraining  of  fuch  :  your  majeftie  would  be  pleafed, 
in  your  moft  gracious  favour,  to  renew  unto  your  petitioners  our 
paftime;  and  to  grant  us,  and  our  deputies,  power  and  authoritic 
to  apprehend  fuch  vagrants,  and  to  convene  them  before  the  next 
juftice  of  peace,  there  to  be  bound  with  fureties  to  forfeit  his  faid 
bears  and  bulls  to  your  majeflies  ufe,  if  he  fhall  be  taken  to  go 
about  with  any  fuch  game,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  your  ma- 
jefties  realm  ;  and  your  poor  fervants  will  dayly  praye  for  your 
majefties  long  and  happy  reign." 

The  defcription  of  the  picture  gallery  at  Dulwich,  alfode- 
ferves  particular  notice. 

'  The  contents  of  the  picture  gallery  have  been  very  curfonly 
mentioned  in  all  the  hiftories  of  the  college.  Aubrey,  from  whom 
the  fucceeding  writers  on  the  fubjedi  feem  to  have  copied,  fays 
that  there  are  portraits  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  fir  Thomas 
Greft.am,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  fome  other  worthkfspidures: 
the  n\o  latter  portraits  are  net  there,  and  as  they  are  not  men- 
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tior.eJ  In  the  eld  catalogue,  it  may  be  prcfumed  they  never  were: 
of  the  remaining  pictures  which  are  treated  with  (o  much  con- 
tempt, Come  have  much  merit,  and  many  are  valuable,  as  being 
original  and  unique  portraits  of  remarkable  perfons  :  they  maybe 
thought  therefore  to  deferve  a  more  particular  account.  The  ca- 
talogue, which  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  by  whom 
they  were  bequeathed  to  the  college  afcertains  both  their  names 
and  prices.  Many  which  are  there  enumerated  do  not  now  appear; 
perhaps  Cartwright  had  difpofed  of  them  before  his  death  :  among 
thefe  was  a  portrait  of  "  the  man  who  demolilhed  the  earl  of  Ef- 
fex  with  a  hatchet  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  ;"  this  deftru&ion,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  notes,  was  not  executed  upon  his 
perfon,  but  his  effigies  foon  after  his  interment.  The  moft  re- 
markable of  the  portraits  which  remain,  are  the  following  : 

'  Michael  Drayton,  the  poet,  in  a  black  drefs,  his  own  hair 
fliort,  and  a  plain  band.     This  cod  Mr.  Cartwright  15I. 

*  Sir  Martin  Frobilher,  a  brave  officer,  and  a  diftinguifhed  cir- 
cum-navigator,  who  difcovered  the  north  paffage  to  China.  He 
defended  Breft  againft  a  fuperior  force  of  Spaniards  ;  and  was 
knighted  for  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  engagement  with  the 
Armada. 

«  The  firft  Lord  Lovelace,  created  by  Charles  I.,  who  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  likewife  as  a  naval  officer,  and  took  the  king  of 
Spain's  Weft  Indian  fleet.  He  was  of  Hurley  in  the  county  of 
Berks. 

*  Richard  Lovelace,  the  poet,  called  in  the  catalogue,  •*  Co- 
lonel Lovelace,  in  black-armour."  This  man  was  a  lingular  in- 
ftance  of  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  After  leaving  Oxford,  where 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  the  variety  of  his  accompli/hrnents, 
procured  him  the  efteem  and  admiration  of  all,  he  entered  into 
the  army;  and  having  faithfully  ferved  his  unfortunate  mafter 
Charles  I.,  he  afterwards  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  French 
king,  and  was  wounded  at  the  ficge  of  Dunkirk;  he  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  found  his 
beautiful  nrftrefs  Lucy  Sacheverell,  who  had  fuppofed  him  dead, 
married  to  another;  and  being  obnoxious  to  the  then  ruling  pow- 
ers, he  was  thrown  into  prifon;  being  afterwards  releafcd,  he 
wandered  about  in  rags  and  poverty  ;  and  being  broken  down  bun 
in  mind  and  fortune,  died  in  obfeure  lodg  ngs  in  Gunpowder-Al- 
ley, Shoe-lane,  in  the  year  1658,  and  was  buried  in  St.  BriJe's 
church.     There  is  a  print  of  birn  by  Faithorn. 

1  Sir  William  Lovelace,  Serjeant  Lovelace,  and  others  of  that 
family. 

'  The  Ducheft  of  Suffolk,  a  whole  length. 

*  It  docs  not  appear  what  dutchels  of  Suffolk  this  is,  probably 
lady  Wil  oughby,  the  laft  wife  of  Charles  Brandon. 

*  A  portrait  called  "  the  Earl  of  Exeter,"  a  head  painted*on 
bjard;'the  title  mull  be  a  miftake  ; — ihere  was  00  carl  of  Exeter, 
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before  Thomas  Cecil  ;  it  may  be  Henry,  or  Edward,  marquis  of 
Exeter  ;   the  former  was  beheaded  in  1538,  the  latter  died  1556. 

**  Greenhill,  the  painter,  by  himfelf."  This  is  agoodpidurc, 
and  is  engraved  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

*'  Althea,  with  her  hair  difiievelled,"  faid  to  be  Lucy  Sacheve- 
rell ;   though  Lovelace  always  called  her  Lucafla  in  his  Poems. 

**  E>  the  actor."     Richard  Burbadge  was  a  very  cele- 

brated tragedian,  and  a  c6te*mrporary  with  Shakfpeare.  Camden 
calls  him,  "  aj'er  Rofeius  ;"  and  Baker  fpeaks  of  him  in  thefame 
terms  a.-  he  dees  of  Alleyn,  pronouncing  them  both  to  be  fuch 
actors  "  as  no  age  mud  ever  look  to  feek  the  like."  He  is  known 
to  have  repfefen\ed  the  character  of  Ricnard  Ilf. ;  and  probably, 
performed  she  principal  tragic  parts  in  other  bf  Shakfpeare's 
plays.  He  was  a  principal  proprietor  of  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friar's  theatres  ;  and  died  anno  1619. 

"  Nathaniel  Field,  the  actor  ;"  a  good  portrait.  This  coft  Mr. 
Cartwright  10I.  He  is  reprefented  dreffed  in  a  fhirt  trimmed  with 
black  lace.  Field  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  : 
he  originally  performed  women's  character?. 

*'  Perkins,  the  actor."  Richard  Perkins  was  one  of  the  performers 
belonging  to  the  Cockpit,  Druly  Lane,  and  is  mentioned  among 
thofeof  principal  note  there  :  he  acted  in  Shirley's  and  Heywoood's 
plays.  John  Webfter,  the  author  of  a  comedy  called  The  White 
Devil,  or  Victoria  Corombona,  published  in  161 2,  fays,  in  a 
note,  after  praifing  the  other  actors,  "  in  particular,  I  muft  re- 
member the  well-approved  induilry  of  my  friend  mailer  Perkins, 
and  confefs,  the  worth  of  his  action  did  crown  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end."  When  the  play-hotifcs  were  fhut  up  during  the  civil 
wars,  Perkins  refided  in  Clerkenwell,  where  he  died;  and  was 
buried  fome  years  before  the  reiteration.  He  wrote  a  copy  of 
verfes  prefixed  to  Hey  wood's  apology  for  actOrj. 

"  Sly,  the  actor."  William  Sly  was  a  contemporary  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  and  wa:s  joined  with  him  in  the  patent  of  1603.  He  is 
introduced  perfonnally  in  Marion's  Matecontent,  1604.;  and  Mr. 
Malone  conjectures,  from  his  there  ufing  an  affected  phrafe  of 
Ofrick's  Hamlet,  that  he  performed  that  part,  He  died  before- 
the  year  1612. 

"  Tom  Bond,  the  actor."     Of  Bond  little  is  known,  but  that 
he  acted  in  Shakerly  Marmyon's  comedy  of  Holland's  Leaguer, 
brought  out  in  1632. 
"    **  Mr.  Cartwright,  fen.  the  actor."  JThefe  pictures  cod  J5I. 

«'   Mr.  Cartwright,  jun.  the  actor."  J  each. 

■  The  former  of  thefe,  whofe  name  was  William,  was  one  of 
the  Palfgrave's  fepvants  in  1622.  The  portrait,  which  is  a  very 
bad  one,  reprefents  him  in  a  laced  band  and  cuffs.  Cartwright, 
the  younger,  is  in  a  Vandyke  drefs  ;  of  him  nothing  certain  is 
knf  wn ;  he  probably  w%s  fori  to  the  former.     There  is  a  third 
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portrait  of  a  Cartwright,  an  after,  called  in  the  catalogue,  "  my 
own  portrait."  Tins  is  a  good  picture  by  Grcenhill  :  he  is  re- 
prefentcJ  in  a  black  robe  and  flowing  peruke,  wiih  his  hand  on  a 
dog's  head.  His  name  alio  was  William.  He  wis  one  of  Killi- 
grew's  company  at  the  original  eflablifhment  of  Druly  Lane, 
where  he  played  FnlftafF.  This  Cartwright,  by  his  will  dated 
September  1786,  left  his  books  and  pictures,  fevera'l  articles  of 
furniture,  and  390  broad  pieces  of  gold,  to  Dulwich  College; 
hut  his  fervants  defrauded  the  College  of  the  gieater  part  bou 
ibe  furniture  and  money,  of  which  they  received  only  65!. 

•  Befides  the  portraits  above-mentioned,  there  are  others  of  in- 
ferior value,  and  lefs  note;  and  fome  other  pictures,  among  which 
are  an  head  of  an  old  man,  which  has  much  merit,  by  Greenhdl; 
an  ancient  view  of  London,  faid  to  be  by  Nordcn  ;  the  head  of  a 
woman,  by  Burbadge  the  aclor,  in  chiaro-obfeuro ;  fome  copies 
from  Baflan  ;  a  fea  view ;  and  many  more,  which,  as  Aubrey 
fays,  are  certainly  very  worihlefs.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
——11  ■  ■  ■'  ■        1        1       —  ■-     1  !■■ 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Dryfdale,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin. 
.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Author's  Life  and 

Charufter.     By    Andrew   Dalzel,    M.  A.    F.R.S.    Edin. 

1  Vob.  8vo.  12s.  Boards.  Cadell.  1793. 
R.  Dalzel — who  is  known  to  the  world  by  fome  former 
publications^  and  efpecially  by  Ins  Tranflation,  with 
Notes  and  Illuflraiions,  of  M.  Chevalier's  Defcription  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy  *— hath  here,  in  a  well  written  narrative,  exhi- 
bited fuch  a  picture  of  Dr.  Dryfdale,  as  cannot  bur  be  highly 
grateful  to  his  friends,  and  honourable  to  his  memory.  J 
occafion  of  publKhing  thefe  Difcourles  we  wiH  add  in  the 
words  of  the  Editor : 

'  Having  undrrp.krn  to  draw  up  a  fliort  account  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Dryfdale,  to  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  I  was  induced  to  read,  with  great  c-.t- 
tcntion,  the  Sermons  in  rrianufcript  which  he  left  behind  him,  that 
I  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  perfect  judgment  of  his  merit 
as  a  preacher.  I  hnd  been  accuftomed,  as  his  hearer  for  many 
years,  to  admire  his  talents  and  eloquence  ;  and  that  admiration 
has  been  increafed.  by  t!»c  perufal  of  his(  difcourfes.  They  ap- 
peared to  me  fo  well  calculated  to  be  ufcful,  and  fo  excellent  in 
every  refpeft,  that  it  feemed  an  injury  to  withhold  them  any  lon- 
ger from  the  public.' 

In  retaking  upon  the  prcfent  publication,  Mr.  Dalzel  did 
not  think  it  fullicient  to  rely  on  his  own  opinion,  but  had  re- 
courle  to  that  of  Mr.  Moodie,  a  well-approved  preacher  at 
Edinburgh,  and  a  very  refpecdrable  perfon;  who,  after  having 

•  See  Critical  Review,  Vol.  VI.  p.  So,  141. 
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perufed  the  manufcripts  with  attention,  communicated  his  de-* 
cifion  in  a  letter,  which  is  given  to  fhew  that  thefe  volumes  have 
not  been  rafhly  obtruded  upon  the  public,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  criticifm  upon  them,  at 
once  both  elegant  and  juft  ; 

«'  Dear  fir, 

'*  I  have  read  with  great  care  the  manufcripts  which  you  fent  me. 
The  high  refpett  I  entertain  for  Dr.  Dryfdale's  memory,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  friendly  attention,  to  which  I  was  fo  much  in- 
debted in  my  early  years,  may  render  me,  perhaps,  a  partial 
judge  of  the  merit  of  his  Sermons;  but  I  am  perfuaded  I  deliver 
an  opinion  in  which  every  candid  reader  will  heartily  concur  with 
me,  when  I  fay  that  they  will  form  a  moll  valuable  accefiion  to 
thofe  excellent  models  of  pulpit  eloquence  which  our  language  af- 
fords* 

"  I  confider  utility,  as  the  chief  recommendation  of  a  fermon; 
and  this  quality  Dr.  Dryfdale's  fermons  poflefs  in  a  mod  eminent 
degree.  They  difcover  throughout,  a  molt  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  breathe  a  high  fpirit  of  piety  and  virtue, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  transfufe  itfelf  into  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der. The  ilyle  is  every  where  forcible  and  impreffive,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  pure,  perfpicuous,  and  elegantly  fimple,  free  from 
all  falfe  ornaments  and  fludied  refinements,  and  from  every  thing 
that  might  betoken  a  light  and  frivolous  mind. 

•  What  I  particularly  admire  is,  that  unity  of  defign  which 
appears  in  every  fermon.  The  author  feizing  on  that  view  of  his 
fubjett  which  promifes  to  lead  to  the  moil  ufeful  difcuflion,  carries 
the  reader  along  with  him,  in  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  ilream 
of  argument,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  difcourfe.  He 
never  lofes  fight  of  the  great  end  of  preaching.  While  he  exhi- 
bits the  moil  rational  views  of  the  do&rines  of  religion,  he  is  al- 
ways careful  to  illuftrate  and  enforce  their  practical  influence.  He 
difcovers  uncommon  reach  and  acutenefs  of  judgment,  in  afcer- 
taining  the  nature,  and  the  limits  of  our  feveral  duties,  in  diilin- 
guiihing  genuine  virtue  from  what  has  only  the  appearance  of  it, 
and  in  detecting  vice  under  the  various  forms  which  it  aflumes. 
His  reafoning  is  always  perfuafive  and  animated,  fitted  at  once  to 
inform  the  underftanding,  and  to  warm  the  heart.  When  he  ad- 
drefTes  himfelf  to  the  paflions,  his  llyle  becomes  frequently  abrupt 
and  vehement  ;  and  his  mind,  full  of  the  importance  of  his  fub-  * 
jecl,  pours  itfelf  forth  in  foliloquy,  apoftrophe,  and  the  other 
higher  figures  of  fpeech,  which  are  never  introduced  in  order  to 
excite  furprife,  but  in  which  the  reader  will  always  find  himfelf 
prepared  to  join. — In  fhort,  thefe  fermons  feem  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  the  mind  with  high  fentiments  of  piety  to  God, 
trull  in  providence,  independence  on  the  world,  admiration  of 

virtue, 
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ie,  Heady  and  rcfolute  attachment  to  duty,  and  contempt  of 
every  thing  that  is  bafe  or  dilhunourable. 

"  With  thefe  qualifications,  1  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be 
favourably  received  by  the  public  at  large;  and  to  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Dryfdale  they  will  be  a  moll  pleafing  memorial  of  a  characler 
which  they  held  in  the  higheft  veneration;  for  in  the  amiable  pic- 
tures of  virtue  which  his  Sermons  exhibit,  they  will  recognife  the 
features  of  his  own  mind.     I  am,  dear  fir,  yours  fincerely, 

William  Moodie." 

That  our  readers,  however,  may  form  for  themfelves  an 
idea  of  Dr.  Dryfdale's  manner,  we  will  place  an  extract  be- 
fore them.  In  Sermon  V.  On  the  wretched  Condition  of  wicked 
Men)  from  Job.  xx.  12.  &c.  which  he  confiders  in  refpedr.  to 
God,  their  fellow  creatures,  and  themfelves.  Under  the  firft 
of  thefe  heads,  having  defcribed  the  effe&s  of  right  conduce- 
on  the  condition  of  a  good  man,  he  thus  contracts  it  with  the 
oppofite : 

■  But  how  different  is  the  fcene  which  a  wicked  man  prepares 
for  himfelf  f  Truth,  on  its  own  account,  has  to  him  no  charms; 
grofs  objefts  poffefs  his  heart,  and  command  his  deiires ;  and  how 
<lifmal  mud  his  foul  be  when,  roofed  to  a  lenfe  of  his  condition, 
he  finds  himfelf  incapable  of  any  pleafure  from  the  comtemplation 
of  the  higheft  perfection  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Molt 
High  God  !  when  his  meditations  on  Gcd  are  not  fweet,  but  bit- 
ter and  tormenting  to  his  foul.  For  how  has  the  bad  man  anfwered 
the  end,  and  fulfilled  the  purpofe  of  his  being?  Has  he  acted  up 
to  the  character  of  a  feilow  worker  with  God  ?  has  he  contributed 
as  far  as  in  him  lay  to  the  happinefs  of  the  world  ?  has  he  taken 
care  to  improve  his  mind  and  heart,  and  make  them  the  feat  of  in- 
tegrity and  kind  affection  ?  Alas  !  he  has  done  juft  the  reverfe. 
He  has  oppofed  the  intention  of  his  Maker,  run  counter  to  the 
chief  purpofe  of  his  own  being,  and  as  far  as  the  influence  of  his 
actions  could  reach,  has  corrupted  and  dellroycd  the  beautiful 
works,  and  introduced  confufioo  and  mifery  into  the  family  of 
God.  With  what  confidence  then  can  he  raife  his  thoughts  to  the 
fupreme  Loid  of  the  Univerfe  \  What  has  he  to  expedf.  from  the 
Aimighty,  againit  whom  he  has  rebelled,  not  only  by  deferring 
the  poll  alfigned  to  him  ;  not  only  by  neglecting,  but  be  acting 
directiy  contrary  to  the  Divine  will  ?  He  has  a  flamed  to  himfelf 
a  licence  of  gratifying  his  own  depraved  inclinations  and 
paflions,  in  oppofition  to  the  eternal  laws  of  righteoufnefs,  the 
^aws  of  God  himfelf;  he  has  tranp,refled  the  bounds  fet  to  him  bv 
his  Maker,  rcfigned  bafcly  his  daim  to  an  intelligent  and  moral 
nature,  given  up  the  noble  privilege  of  his  biith-right,  as  a  fon 
of  the  Moll  High,  and,  by  his  manners,  affociated  with  the  herd 
of  brute  and  fenfclefs  -animals",  or  with  the  malicious  and  defperate 
C.  R.  N.  Ar.  (VII.)  April,  1793.  J  f  fpirit» 
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fpirits  of  darknefs.     What  a  foul  {lain  has  he  thtrs  brought  upon 
his  foul  !  and  what  bitternefs  mull  not  this  produce,  when  he  is 
roufed  to  a  fenfe  of  it  \  Wicked  men  indeed  may  long  (hut  up 
their  minds  from  this  mortifying  reflection  ; — from  difcerning  the 
pollution  in  which  they  are  involved.     By  dwelling  only  upon 
their  profperity,— on  the  fuccefs  of  their  projects,  the  means  of 
which  fuccefs  they  clothe  with  the  names  of  fuperior  wifdom  and 
dexterity,  and  by  indulging  in  one  gratification  after  another,  they 
conceal  their  real  character  from  their  own  obfervation,  and  thus 
have  fome  kind  of  enjoyment ; — broken  however  and  interrupted 
by  doubts  and  fufpicions,  which  they  immediately  attempt  to  dif- 
mifs.     Such  enjoyment,  even  while  it  continues,  has  no  other 
fupport  than  deceit  and  felf-delufion.    But  no  difguife  can  laft  al« 
ways.     The  truth  will  break  forth  at  lad  ; — and  then  farewell  to 
all  their  dreams  of  happinefs  !  When  light  is  thus  let  in   upon 
their  minds,  when  the  clouds  are  difpelled  which  concealed  from, 
their  view  both  their  Maker  and  their  own  character,  when  they 
are  led  to  reflect  on  the  light  they  muft  appear  in  to  their  Creator, 
■when  they  reflect  that,  during  the  time  they  deceived  and  flattered 
themfelves  in  their  iniquities,  the  corruption  of  their  heart  was 
naked  and  open  to  his  infpection  ; — how  terrible  muft  the  thought 
be,  that  God  looks  on  them  as  wretches  wholly  unworthy,  and 
now  fcarce  capable,  of  his  favour  !   What  oppreffive  forrow  muft 
weigh  down  their  fouls,  when  they  reflect  that  they  appear  to  their 
all-wife  Creator  as  creatures  of  the  bafeft  fpirit ! — who,  with  ho- 
nour and  virtue  fet  before  them,  offered  to  their  acceptance,  and 
often  calling  on  them  to  take  poffeflion,  chofe  for  their  portion 
what  could  produce  nothing  b'Jt  fhame  and  difhonour  ;   who,  in- 
vited to  fhare  in  the  favour  and  friendfhip  of  God,  had  Him  not  in 
all  their  thoughts  ;  who  Mill  bear  the  name  of  men,  but  are  con- 
fcious  that  the  true  character  of  a  man  is  gone,   that  the  crown  of 
a  man  is  fallen  from  their  head,  and  all  the  godlike  difpofitions  of 
a  man,  fuch  as  the  Maker  meant  them  to  poflefs,  are  banifhed 
from  their  heart.— Go  on  thus,  O   foolifh  and  thoughtlefs  men  ! 
difhonouring  and  deftroying  your  own  fouls  !   So  fliall  you  render 
your  reconciliation  with  God  ftill  more  impracticable  ;  fo  fhall  your 
awakened  fouls  difcoveryoutobe  wretched  outcalls  from  his  love  and 
favour,  and  reduce  you  in  the  depth  of  defpair  to  call  on  the  moun- 
tains to  cover  you,  and  hide  your  fhame  ! — But  vain  man  !  canft 
thou  conceal  thyfelf  from  the  Almighty  ?   Wither  canft  thou  fly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  arm  ?  Canft  thou  fhut  the  eyes  of  thine  own 
mind,  or   throw  an  impenetrable  cloud  over  thy   fhameful  and 
wretched  heart  ?    No.     Thine  eyes  fhall  be  ever  open  to  thy  dif- 
honour; thou  fnalt  fharply  feel  how  evil  and  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to 
forfake  the  living  God,  and  have  no  fear  of  him  within  thy  heart.* 

Would  our  limits  permit,  we  could   produce  a  variety  of 
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other  paflages,  which,  perhaps,  might  exhibit  the  preacher  in 

a  more  ous  point  of  view;  but  the  ill  and  14th  Ser- 

mons, On  Charity,  and  Gn  Afpiring  after  Per fa. lion,  arc,  in 
our  eltimation,  to  be  placed  amongft  the  moil  excellent  we  hare 
ever  read  •,  nor  are  many  of  the  reft,  much  inferior. 

The  Art  of  preventing  Difeafes,  and  refloring  Health,  founded 
on  rational  Principles,  and  adapted  to  Perfons  of  every  Capa- 
city. By  G.  Itallis,  M.  D.  S.  M.  S.  %vo.  bs.  bd.  Boardu 
Robinfons.     1793. 

1  F  the  fubjecl  of  this  work  were  not  of  the  higheft  importance 
in  itfelf,  the  plan  of  the  author  would  be  entitled  to  our 
molt  ferious  attention.  Dr.  Wallis  is  of  opinion  that  the 
works  which  have  been  already  written  upon  this  fubject,  and 
prsfcffedly  adapted  to  the  comprehenfion  of  every  reader,  are 
defective  in  thofe  particular  rules  by  which  they  ought  in  a 
great  meafure  to  be  guided,  whether  with  refpect  to  the  pre- 
vention, mitigation,  or  cure  of  difeafes.  What  they  want, 
therefore,  it  has  been  his  ftudy  to  fupply;  by  treating  at  large 
on  the  nature  of  individual  and  didincr.  conftitutioris,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  immediate  caufes.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
thefe  are  confideratious  of  the  firft  importance,  but  whether 
they  can  always  be  attained,  appears  to  many  writers  as  well 
as  practitioners,  a  matter  of  foine  doubt.  Tnere  are  efTential 
circumftances  in  certain  conditutions  which  are  embarrafled 
and  confufed,  and  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fo  latent  in  their 
origin  and  nature,  as  to  efcape  the  inveftigation  of  the  moil 
fagacious  obferver. 

The  attempt,  however,  to  gencralife  the  hiftory  of  confti- 
tutions is  laudable,  for  though  in  every  poflible  variety  we  may 
not  be  able  to  fuccecd,  the  purfuit  will  be  attended  with  cou- 
fiderable  advantage.  It  will  at  lead  be  a  durable  foundation 
for  a  more  certain  practice.  It  will  infpire  young  practition- 
ers with  a  fpvrit  of  enquiry  that  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
information,  and  it  will  fupply  them  with  modes  of  reafoning 
inft.ruc~t.ive  to  themfelves,  and  more  pleating  to  their  patients 
than  the  ufe  of  cant  phrafes  and  technical  words,  which  at 
bed  cover  ignorance  and  difappoint  curiofity. — The  empirical 
practice,  or  drat  which  is  laid  to  be  derived  from  experience, 
may  be  admitted,  where  men  well  verfed  in  the  principles  of 
the  medical  art,  have  purfued  it  for  a  ferics  of  time ;  but  to 
young  minds  it  only  opens  a  wild  field  for  the  cxercife  of  va- 
nity, and  oftener  leads  to  fcepticifm  than  to  truth. 

Our  author,  therefore,  endeavours  to  eftablifh  a  raticnal 
fyftem  of  practice,  by  preventing  the  operation  of  the  remote, 
or  ftriking  at  the  proximate  caufes,  confidently  with  the  na- 
ture of  tljat  particular  conftitution  on  which  remedies  arc  to 

F  f  1  aft. 
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aft.  His  ideas  on  this  fubjecl:  will  be  belt  underftood  from  the 
following  extract. 

'  The  principles  I  mean  are,  the  nature  of  conftitutions,  and 
the  immediate  caufes  of  difeafe  ;  fur  whether  we  wiih  to  prevent 
or  cure,  thefe  two  points  muft  ever  be  kept  in  view.  To  prove 
this,  let  us  inquire,  by  what  are  we  directed  in  our  attempts  to 
avoid  difeafe  ? 

•  From  the  knowledge  of  the  remote  caufes,  being  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  effeflt  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  in  the  ma- 
chine, and  preventing  their  accefiion  ;  but  in  all  cafes  this  cannot 
be  doie  ;  in  many,  prevention  of  that  circumftance  is  impoffible— 
bow  then  muft  we  a£t  ?  By  fo  regulating  the  powers  of  the  cenfti- 
tution,  that  it  may  be  placed  in  fuel)  a  ftate  as  to  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  feeling  the  effect  of  the  remote  caufe. 

•  And  how  can  this  be  accomplished  without  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  constitution  itfelf  ?  Indeed,  it 
feems  not  only  neceffary  in  this  refpecf.,  but  alio  to  render  the  dif- 
eafe, when  the  caufe  has  produced  its  confequences,  as  mild  as 
poffible.  Various  proofs  of  the  validity  of  this  doctrine  will  arife 
upon  flight  confideration.  In  inoculating  for  the  fmall-pox,  we 
find  very  often  great  var'ability  in  the  difeafe  ;  and  this  cannot,  it 
is  clear,  be  owing  to  the;  matter  by  which  the  compl.int  is  occa- 
sioned, having  any  variability  of  action ;  for  the  fame  matter 
taken  from  the  very  fame  pock  will  produce  in  different  habits  a 
difeafe  of  very  different  natures,  wi-.h  refpett  to  mildnefs  or  ma- 
lignancy— it  is  therefore  obvious  the  variation  mull  arife  from 
fume  deviations  in  the  feparate  habits,  which  require  different 
modes  of  preparation ; — and,  probably,  it  is  owing  to  want  of 
accuracy  in  this  point  that  fome  children  after  being  inoculated 
die,  and  feveral  fall  into  other  maladies. 

•  With  refpeel:  to  the  other  principle  to  which  we  muft  advert 
with  regard  to  the  cure;  we  fnould  confine  ouifdves  to  the  im- 
mediate caufe  or  caufes,  which,  acling  in  thehabit,  produce  thofe 
fyniptoms,  an  enumeration  .of  which  is  called  difeafe;  for  all 
other  caufes  in  this  point  of  view  are  of  no  avail.  Matters  it  by 
what  means  the  difeafe  has  been  occafioned,  fince  the  action  of 
that  caufe  is  paft?  the  effect  at  this  time  acting  as  a  caufe  claims 
oniy  attention  ;  for  that  conquered,  the  difeafe  vanifhes.  To  ex- 
plain, let  us  take  the  dropfy, — its  cauies  have  been  faid  to  be, 
*'  an  hereditary  difpefition — drinking  ftrong  liquors — want  of  ex - 
ercife — excefiive  evaluation- — fudden  (loppage  of  thofe  which  are 
ruftomary  and  neceffary — large  quantities  of  cold,   weak,  watery 

•  iquors drank  when  the  body  has  been  overheated  by  violent  exer- 
cife — a  low  dcinp  marlhy  fitaatfon — long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet, 
or  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeition.  — It  is  often  the  effect 
of  other  difeafes,  as  jaundice,  fcirrhus  of  the  liver,  violent  ague 
of  long  continuance,  loofenefs,  dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  con- 
iumption  of  the  lungs  —  in  fhort,  whatever  obftructs  perfpiration, 

or 
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or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a 
dropfy."  Thefe  may  produce  tnis  malady,  I  do  not  deny,  but 
that  not  one  of  them  is  the  immediate  cauic  agaiuit  which  our  re- 
medies are  folely  to  be  levelled  to  make  a  cure,  nor  any  number 
of  them,  except  fuch  of  which  dropfy  is  only  a  fymptom.  It  i9 
to  the  effed  brought  on  by  thefe  caufes  that  we  are  to  attend,  which 
I  take  to  be  general  relaxation  of  the  folids — a  thin  watery  blood 
— and  a  weakened  action  of  the  abforbents,  by  which  more  wa- 
ter is  thrown  into  the  cellular  fylfem  and  different  cavities  by  the 
exhalent,   than  can  be  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  veflels. 

'  From  the  enumeration  of  the  former,  not  any  thing  can  be 
collected  refpeding  the  cure  —  but  from  the  immediate  caufes 
every  thing,  as  they  plainly  point  out  the  indications,  viz.  to  in- 
vigorate the  folids,  and  increafe  the  aclion  of  the  abforbent  fyf- 
trm,  that  the  water  may  be  taken  from  the  places  wherein  it  is  de» 
polited,  and  thrown  out  of  the  machine.' 

This  plain  and  conclufive  reafoning  is  ftronglv  Corroborated 
in  the  Introduction.  The  author  gives,  as  an  example,  a  fact 
which  numbers  may  judge  of  from  their  own  experience,  and 
though  he  har>  felected  otic  of  the  molt  familiar  circumstances, 
it  has  been  feldom  treated  in  this  method,  and  it  contributes 
obvioufly  to  fupport  the  principle  upon  which  Dr.  Wullis  has 
reared  the  fuperltructure  of  this  ufeful  work. 

'  What  has  been  written  on  this  fubjed  may  to  many,  perhaps, 
appear  fuffkient ;  and  fo  it  probably  might  be,  were  ail  men's 
conititutions  fimilar  :  for  the  methods  advifed  by  many  of  thefe 
authors,  are  feleded  with  great  judgment,  and  extremely  weil 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  ends,  propofed,  under  the  circumflance 
above  fpecified  ; — but  there  feems  to  be  a  very  great  dtf-ct  111  all 
the  pub'ications  which  have  treated  on  thefe  fubjeds — they  give 
no  information  to  their  readers  how  the  variations  of  conlti- 
totaoju  are  to  be  diftinguiihed,  cy  in  what  cafes  the  metiiods  are 
properly  to  be  altered;  and  without  this,  the  prescribing  of  re- 
medies can  beconiidered  little  lefs  than  a  fp.-cies  of  quackery,  by 
whatever  authority  it  may  be  fiandioned. 

'   T he  univcrlahty  or  generality  of  any  medicine  furniflies  the 
idea  of  the  moft  flagrant  absurdity,  luit.,'uie  only  to  the  arrogance 
of  <-veiy  ignorant  impoilor;  and  certainly  appropriating   reme- 
dies of  the*  fame  fpecific  nature  to  one  complaint  in  ail  coruhtu- 
,   however  ditlimilar,   is,  at  lealf,  a  bianch  of  the  fame  tree; 
it  is  a  fad  uncontrovertible,  fupported  by  the  founded  exj 
rience — that  what  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  one  conilitution,  may 
.other  be  highly  detrimental,  though  labouring  under  the  fame 
ion. 
'  To  elucidate  this,  I  fhall  adduce  a  very  familiar  example—  to 
many  of  my  readers,   perhaps,  experimentally  comprehend i-e ;   I 
mean  the  mudeoi  obviating  the  cfreds  of  inebriation. 
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1  Under  this  circumftance  we  wilr  fuppofe  a  man  of  ftrong  fta« 
jr.ina  —  full  habit  of  body — with  good  digeftive  powers,  and  a, 
nervous  fyitem  acting  with  firmnefs  anil  regularity  ; — and  one,  of 
a  relaxed  conftitution — not  abounding  with  blood — a  weak,  deli- 
cate ftomach- — and  nerves  eafily  irritated— 

'  The  advice  to  alleviate  the  coniHtutional  diftirrbances  occa- 
fioned  by  this  indifcretion— is  lying  in  bed,  and  promoting  per- 
fpiraucn    by   plentiful   dilution,  that   is,    drinking   copioufly  of 
weak  tea  — fniall  broth — thin  gruel — weak  white  wine  or  vinegar 
whey — or  fome  fuch  liquors  warm,   that  the  fuperabundance  may 
be  evacuated  with  which  the  patient  has  been  loaded,  and  the  bo- 
dy foaked,  as  it  is  termed,  into  its  fober  ftandard.      For  the  ro- 
bull  man  the  advice  might  be  proper — for  by  the  furch.irge  of  the 
vafcular  fyftem,  and  the  ftimulus  of  the  imoxicating  liquids,  his 
habit  becomes  nearly  to  alTume  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  dif- 
covered  bv  pain  and  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs  of  the  head — rednefs  of  the 
eyes — quick  ftrong  pulfe — much   heat,  and  great  thirft — which 
are  the  general  concomitants  of  fuch  a  debauch  j  and  thus  he  re- 
quires abftinence,  evacuation,  reft,  and  dilution  for  his   allevia- 
tion.    But  the  fame  mode,  applied  to  the  other,  renders  all  his 
conftitutional  defects  worfe,  he  experiences  the  uneafy  fenfations 
of  languor — ficknefs— oppreffed  fpirits — and  undefcribable  fink- 
jngs — ail  increafed  by  fuch  a  regimen  ;  whofe  good  confequences 
are  derived  in  the  former  cure  from  relaxation  and   debilitating 
the  fyftem.     The  delicate  conftkutioned  man  requires  frefh   air, 
riding  on  horfeback,  a  glafs  or  two  of  generous  wine,  or  fome  cor- 
dial, fuch  as   will  invigorate   the  powers  of  his  habit — promote 
vafcular  action — ftrengthen  his  ftomach — increafe  fenfible  perfpi- 
ration,  and  thus  conquer  thole  unhappy  feelings  he  labours  under 
from  increafed  weaknefs  and  debility.— Simple  as  is  this  fact,  and 
of  little  confequence  as  it  may  be  thought,  the  fame  peculiarities 
occur  in  difeafes  of  the  moft  alarming  nature  ;   ar.d  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  that  it   is   from  ignorance  or   inattention    in    this  point,  that 
people  are  apt  to  increafe  their  maladies,  nay  often  make  that, 
which  would,  left  to  itfelf,  have  been  mild,  become  dangerous  by 
applications  not  adapted  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  conftitu- 
tion.    For  as  curing  difeafes  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  this 
particular,  by  which  we  can  more  certainly  appropriate  our  re- 
medies to  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted,  fo   doubtlefs  muft  it  be  a 
more  effential  point  in  preferving  from,  preventing,  and  fhorten- 
ing  their  duration,  as  in  all  our  endeavours  we  muft  attempt  to 
keep  the  conftitution  in,  or  to  bring  it  to  a  ftate  of  health,  confift- 
ent  with  the  principle  of  its  formation,  and   the   nature   of  the 
particular  pans  of  which  it  is  formed — and  how  can  this  be  ac- 
complifhed  without  the  peculiarities  of  the  conftitution  are  known 
to  the  perfon  applying  remedies,  or  fixing  on  any  regimen  ?' 

Lewis  the  XV.  of  France  aflced  fome  of  his  noble,   what 
profeffion  or  trade  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greateft  num- 
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bcr  of  his  fubje£ts? — He  was  anfwered,  Medicine;  and  to 
afcertain  the  fact,  a  nobleman  drefTed  himfelf  as  an  attendant 
at  a  public  place  of  amufemenr,  having  one  of  his  eyes  cover- 
ed with  a  bandage,  which  furrounded  his  head.  Almoft  all 
who  palled  enquired  the  reafon,  and  being  told  that  it  was  on 
account  of  pain  in  his  head  and  inflammation  of  his  eyes, 
they  regularly  fupplied  him  with  fome  infallible  remedy.  The 
ftory  is  ftrikingly  applicable  to  what  we  meet  with  every  day 
in  this  country,  and  our  author  has  therefore  employed  the 
early  part  of  his  work  in  enlightening  the  minds  of  thofe  ge- 
neral prefcribers,  by  a  concife  defcription  of  fome  parts  of  the 
animal  machine,  that  they  may  know  upon  what  remedies 
they  are  to  act,  and  how  thofe  parts  depend  upon  one  another 
in  their  feparate  actions.  Without  this  knowledge  all  attempts 
to  acquire  information  in  medicine  muft  be  fruitlefs,  and  Dr. 
Wallis  has  executed  this  part  of  his  work  in  fuch  a  manner  as, 
we  think,  may  convince  the  boldelt  empiric  as  well  of  his  im- 
pudence as  of  his  cruelty.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion that  fo  complex  and  delicate  a  machine  as  the  human  body 
fhould  be  treated  with  the  moll  pertinacious  freedom,  and  the 
molt  imminent  danger,  by  thofe  who  fcarctly  know  even  the 
names  of  its  component  parts,  far  lefs  their  ufe  and  opera- 
tions. 

Intending,  therefore,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  thofe  evils  which  difeafe  brings  on,  and  prefumptuous 
ignorance  aggravates,  our  author  has  divided  his  work  into  fe- 
parate parts — anatomy,  constitutions,  dietetics,  medicine,  and 
pathology,  each  naturally  arifing  frpm  the  knowledge  of  the 
other.  In  the  anatomical  part,  the  author  feems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  Aretzeus,  who  before  treating  of  the  difeafe 
of  any  part,  firlt  gave  a  defcription  of  that  part  in  its  found, 
ftate.  This  is  here  done  in  a  concife,  yet  a  Satisfactory  and 
pleafing  manner  ;  and  it  leads  the  reader  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  variety  of  conltitutions,  a  fubject  upon  which  Dr. 
Wallis  greatly  depends,  and  which  he  has  taken  much  trouble 
to  render  intelligible  to  common  underltandings.  And  as  in 
this  part  of  the  work  he  has  made  fome  diltinctions  which  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  feen  elfewhere  pointed  out,  particularly 
in  the  divifion  between  Inc  it  ability  and  Irritability, 
it  becomes  neceflary  that  we  Ihould  quote  his  own  words. 

'  And  here,  as  we  lhall  often  have  occalion  to  fpeak  of  nervous 
instability,  and  mufcular  irritability,  two  powers  to  which  we 
allow  the  cxiitence  of  the  machine,  in  a  living  Itate,  and  the  action 
of  all  its  moving  folids  with  refpect  to  their  continuance,  are  en- 
tirely owing,  it  will  be  proper  to  defcribe  what  we  mean  by  thefe 
iwo  terms;  becaufe  they  certainly  do  in  fome  degiee  exiit  mde- 
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pendent  of  each  other,  notwithstanding  their  intimate  union,  and 
in  general  conjunct  atlion — arid  alio,  as  by  this  knowledge,  we 
fhall  in  fome  cafes  be  able  to  difcover,  how  from  particular  de- 
feat in  thefe  two  powers,  feparately  attended  to,  difeafes  put  on 
different  appearances  —  and  are  to  be  prevented,  alleviated,  or 
cured  by  our  applications  made  to  them  diilin&ively  as  well  as 
unitedly. 

*  By  instability  we  mean  that  power  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
fyftem,  which  may  be  put  into  aftion  by  mental  affe&ion,  as  well 
as  local  irritation,  and  which  produces  thofe  appearances  we  call 
Sympathetic. 

*  By  irritability  we  mean  that  power  which  may  be  put  into 
action  by  material  ftimulus  locally  exerted  —  it  is  obedient  to 
the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  general — and  cannot,  in  the  living 
machine,  exift  for  any  confiderable  time  without  this  un, 

«  To  elucidate  this,  we  fhall  obferve  that  many  will  be  thrown, 
into  convulfions  by  uneafinefs  of  mind  —  we  alfo  know  that  the. 
fame  complaint  will  be  occafioned  by  fevere  irritation  on  fome 
part  or  parts  of  the  machine  ;  or  that  parts  themfelves  only  will, 
from  this  fource,  experience  fuch  effects — as  in  crampc.  Now  as 
we  are  totally  ignorant  how  the  mind  acts  upon  the  bruin,  and 
nervous  fyftem — how  thefe  act  upon  the  mufcular  fibres — nor  can 
we  conceive  how  immateriality,  which  we  take  the  thinking  fa- 
culty to  be,  can  acl  upon  materiality,  we  can  by  no  means  make 
ufe  of  a  term  which  points  out  fpecifically  the  action  of  thefe  caufes 
productive  of  morbid  effect?. 

f  In  order  then  either  to  prevent,  alleviate,  or  cure  the  complaint 
from  thence  arifing,  we  prefribe  fuch  things  as  may  amufe  the 
mind,  and  keep  it  free  from  thofe  painful  reflections — and  put  t!ie 
body  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  render  it  lefs  fufceptible  of  impreffions 
from  this  fource. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  we  advert  to  the  part  or  parts  affected, 
and  by  our  applications  locally  directed  endeavour  to  remove  the 
irritative  caufe  in  order  to  promote  a  cure — and  with  intent  to 
prevent  a  return,  do  fuch  things  as  to  render  the  part  or  parts  in- 
capable of  being  affecled  by  the  caufe,  or  put  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  to  render  the  acceflion  of  that  cafe  impracticable — hence 
we  thmk  the  difcrimination  between  the  two  terms  abfolntely  ne- 
ceffary — as  we  fhall.  in  advifing  remedies  always  pay  the  ftricieit 
attention  to  cor.ftitutional  peculiarities.' 

Had  this  work  been  intended  for  thofe  who  have  been  long 
converfant  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  we  fhould  have  confidered 
this  part  more  ingenious  than  ufeful,  but  as  it  muft  be  ever 
kept  in  view,  for  whofc  benefit  this  work  is  particularly  intend- 
ed, we  cannot  deny  but  that  it  may  be  ierviceable,  in  fhew- 
i'ng  from  what  different  affections  fimilar  complaints  may  ori- 
ginate. 
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gmate,  and  direct  tke  prefcribcr  more  fuccefsfully  In  his  ap- 
plications. For  very  different  modes  will  be  required  accord- 
ing to  the  caufe  and  feat  of  the  primary  affection,  whether  it 
ftiould  be  mental,  fympathcticaly  or  local. 

Beiidesit  mult  be  confeffed,  there  is  fome  foundation  for  the 
diftindtion,  as  morbid  affections  arifing  from  irritation,  give 
the  idea  of  fome  material  Rimulus  acting  immediately  on  fome 
of  the  moving  fo'.ids;  whiHt  the  fame  appearance  may  alfo 
arife  where  no  fuch  irritation  takes  place,  and  mud  be  referred 
to  nervous  influence,  hence  diftinguifhed  by  incitation  ;  which 
divifion  will  enable  us  to  account  for  a  number  of  fymp- 
toms,  for  which  we  fhould  otherwife  be  at  a  lofs  to  aflign  the 
reafon. 

In  treating  on  the  fiomach  and  inteftines,  Dr.  Wallis  of- 
fers fome  very  ufeful  obfervations,  on  their  power  of  Sympa- 
thetic artion,  by  which  they  can,  particularly  the  ftomach, 
convey  the  active  powers  of  certain  medicines  to  the  whole, 
or  to  determinate  parts  of  the  machine,  and  this  will  tend  to 
folve  many  phenomena. 

'  But  befides  the  ufe<;,  herein  fpecified,  appropriated  to  the 
fiomach  and  inteftines,  there  is  another  very  confiderablc  one  be- 
llowed on  them,  particularly  the  former,  by  which  very  materia 
affections  are  diffufed  to  almoft  every  part  of  the  machine,  and 
from  which  all  the  fenfible  parts  of  the  body  receive  very  peculiar 
extraordinary  advantages— I  mean  that  of  conveying  action 
to  different  parts,  and  feeling  the  effects  from  thefe  fympathically 
and  inilantaneoufly  ; — for  in  many  cafes  the  fiomach  not  only  will 
experience  perceptible  effects  locally  of  things  received  into  its 
cavity,  but  communicate  effect  to  different  parts  from  that  local 
aftion  ;  nay,  will  produce  them  fometimes  without  the  animal  be- 
ing fenfible  of  any  attion  going  forwards  in  that  organ  ;  and  will 
itfelf  be  affected  by  fome  caufes  adling  on  other  different  parts, 
with  the  fame  unconfeioufnefs  of  the  locality  of  aftion,  as  well  as 
fenfible  perception  of  fuch  action  —  fo  clofe  an  union  is  there  be- 
tween this  organ,  and  the  inteftines,  with  various  parts,  the  moil 
diffant  a*  well  as  the  more  contiguous. 

*  Opium,  the  active  preparations  of  antimony,  bark,  and  a 
number  of  thofe  medicines  called  cordial  and  antifpafmodic,  will 
diffufe  their  effects  to  the  machine  in  general,  and  feme  particu- 
lar parts,  from  what  they  exercife  on  the  Itomach,  particularly 
itfelf.  Hence  will  opium  produce  Deep —  take  off"  pain — promote 
perfpiration  or  fweat  —  flop  evacuations  —  alleviate  and  conquer 
fome  convuhive  or  fpafmodic   affect  !■  .imonials   take  off 

cuticular  fp.ifms,  productive  of  fVbrile  affections,  allay  ftbriie 
beat — promote  infenuble  perfpiration  and  lweat.     Bark  increafe 
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the  tone  and  firength  of  the  fyftems — flop  fome  evacuations— m- 
creafe  others — and  give  firmnefs  to  the  mufcular  fibres. 

*  Cordials  invigorate  the  habit — increafe  the  circulatory  powers 
of  the  conltitution — fubdue  lownefs — fainting — warm  the  habit— 
and  produce  difcha'ges  from  the  flan. 

*  Mufk,  afafcetida,  camphor — take  off  feveral  convulfive  affec- 
tions— and  all  thefe  things  are  done  by  the  ftomach,  diffufiveiy 
communicating  effedts  to  the  various  parts,  whofe  office  is  to  per- 
form their  different  operations,  or  to  thofe  where  thefe  morbid 
effeSs  may  be  manifefted. 

*  And  it  will  alfo  be  affected  by  the  fenfations  induced  on  dif- 
ferent parts  diftant  from  itfelf.  Spafmodic  affections  of  the  pores 
cf  thefkin  will  produce  ficknefs,  naufea,  vomiting — fo  will  a  ftone 
in  the  kidney ;  violent  blows  on  the  head,  or  congeflions  on  the 
train,  will  occafion  fimilar  effedts — and  a  variety  of  others  might 
be  adduced  tending  to  prove  the  fame  points.' 

It  perhaps  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  to  fhew 
the  principles  which  the  doclor  has  framed  from  the  anato- 
mical and  phyfiological  part,  by  the  different  combinations  of 
which  he  thinks  constitutions  may  be  particularifed  one  from 
the  other.  After  aihgning  his  reafons  for  beginning  anatomi- 
cally, he  fays : 

*  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew  the  different  conftitutions— • 
what  they  are,  and  how  they  may  be  difcovered. 

'  But,  firft,  we  raufl  take  notice  of  thofe  parts  which  are  called 
the  moving  powers,  by  which  all  conftitutional  action  is  promot-r 
ed,  and  life  preferved  ;  and  thefe  are — the  brain  and  nerves — the 
heart,  and  vafcular  fyftem — the  lungs  and  blood — and  the  muf- 
cular fibres. 

*  Now  in  proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  power  which 
thefe  poffefs  in  their  natural  ftate,  fo  may  conftitutions  in  general 
be  properly  denominated. 

*  The  brain  and  nerves  are  confidered  as  the  origin  of  incitabi- 
lity — that  is,  motion  produced  in  them  by  mental  affedtions,  and 
fympathy. 

*  The  heart,  vafcular  fyftem,  and  mufcular  fibres,  as  the  foun- 
tains of  irritability  — that  is,  motion  produced  by  material  fti- 
mulus. 

*  The  lungs  and  blood,  the  fource  from  whence  all  animal  heat 
is  derived — the  univerfal  ftimulant  of  the  human  machine. 

*  The  mufcles  or  mufcular  fibres,  as  the  inftruments  of  motion. 
'  The  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  other  vifcera,  as   parts  which 

may  themfelves  be  acted  upon,  and  produce  action  of  fome  of  the 
general  moving  powers,  and  each  on  parts  diftant  from  them. 

'  But  we  muit  obferve,  that  with  refpedt  to  the  term,  irritabi- 
lity— it  is  by  all  authors  equally  applied  to  the  nervous  and  vaf- 
cular 
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cular  fyftem,  as  well  as  mufcular  fibres,  which  we  have  (hewn  it 
Jieccflary  to  alter,  and  confine  it  to  the  laft  alone — becaufe,  inde- 
pendent ot  th  nerves,  they  cannot  be  put  into  motion  without  fome 
material  (limulus  locally  applied  to  them — whillt  the  nerves  may 
be  brought  into  aftion  by  affections  purely  mental — the  precife na- 
ture o*  vshcfe  acYion  wc  cannot  defenbe,  and  know  them  not  but 
by  effects.  Besides,  though  they  are  in  the  habit  united  clofely, 
thev  11. ay  e\> ft  independent  of  each  other,  and  may  be  fepaiatcly 
affccVd — lhewing  thofe  affections  belonging  to  themfelves,  with- 
out dillurbmg  e:ch  other  in  many  cafes. 

'  It  wus,  the* e. ore,  unavoidable  to  feparate  the  two—  that  con- 
stitutions might  be  precilely  and  diftinctively  marked,  where  the 
aftion  of  one  or  the  other  were  moft  prevalent,  and  hence  great 
confufion  prevented  :  add  to  this,  it  empowers  us  to  account  more 
.  for  f'vm pathetic  affettions,  that  is,  where  parts,  diftant 
from  others,  (hew  mamfeft  figns  of  affecYion,  though  the  caufe 
producing  then,  lies  in  fome  more  diftant  part;  or  where  affe&iom 
are  fuddenly  produced  in  the  habit,  from  fome  external  appearances 
out  of  the  habit,  no  matter  being  at  that  time  inherent  that  occa- 
sions thefe  affections  "from  the  locality  of  irritation.  But  we  muft 
allow  alfo,  that  the  nerves  are  capable  of  being  put  into  motion 
by  material  fimulus. 

*  Hence  then  it  is  clear — that 

*  The  nerves  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  aclion  by  men- 
tal affeclions,  fympathy,  and  material  ftimulus,  themfelves  ab- 
ftra&edly  confidered. 

'  The  vafcular  fyftem,  and  mufcular  fibres,  under  the  fame 
confideration,  only  by  material  ftimulus. 

*  That  in  their  combined  ftate,  they  mutually  aft  on  each  other, 
in  many  cafes,  or  may  be  feparately  affefted. 

*  Now  as  the  moving  powers  vary  in  their  different  degrees,  and 
different  combinations  refpecYing  thofe  degrees,  fo  do  we  con- 
clude conftitutions  ought  to  be  determined — and  fo  ought  differ- 
ent regimen,  and  applications  of  medicine,  be  auvifed  —  for 
preferving  htaith,  preventing,  retarding  the  progrefs,  and  curing 
of  difeafes.* 

Before  wc  clofe  this  article/it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  reafon  why  we  have  taken  copious  extracts  from  this  part  of 
the  work,  is  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  idea  of  the  bafis  upon 
•  which  it  is  founded,  as  what  we  have  enumerated  fupply  the 
data  whence  the  rational  as  well  as  preventive  and  curative 
part  are  chiefly  derived. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Terfonal 
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Perfonal  Nobility:  or,  Letters  to  a  2 oung  Nobleman,  on  the 
Condufl  of  his  Studies,  and  the  Dignity  of  the  Peerage, 
ilmo*    4s.  Boards.     Dilly.     1793. 

rT~  HIS  author,  who  is  one  of  the  modern  feci,  and  aims 
*     with  them  at  the  removal  of  what  many  have  been  dif- 
pofed  to  confider  an  imaginary  defeat,  an  inadequate  repre- 
fentation,  is  more  judicious  in  the  principal  object  of  his  Let- 
ters.    If  the  ariftocracy  can  fupport  its  credit,  and  become 
both  advantageous  and  refpecTable  as  a  branch  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  it  muft  ultimately  reft  on  the  abilities  and  conduct  of  its 
members.     In  a  numerous  body  among  young  men   whom 
pleafure  courts,  and  opulence  enables  to  follow  various  modes 
of  diflipation,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  fome  forget  themfelves 
and  their  fituation ;  that  others,  loft  in  the  vortex  of  enjoy- 
ment, difgvace  their  characters  and  rank.     A  more  general 
degradation  contributed  among  other  caufes  to  produce  the 
revolution  in  France,  and  to  banifh  every  trace  of  nobility ; 
nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the  common  people  will  labour 
to  fupply  the  vices  and  follies  which  difgvace  the  name  of  man. 
If  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  is  to  be  fupported,  it  can  only 
be  done  by  the  ornaments  of  learning  and  the  fuperior  luftre 
of  virtue.     Our  author,  aware  of  this,  endeavours  to  adorn 
his  pupil  with  thofe  qualities,  which  will  make  him  truly  re- 
fpeciable  :  he  writes  with  elegance   and  judgment;  but  his 
ftyle  is,  perhaps,  fometimes  too  flowery  for  the  fimplicity  of 
true  tafte,  and  his  precepts  are  not  fo  forcible  as  to  produce 
the  proper  effect.     On  this  laft  objection  we  may  enlarge  a 
little. 

A  young  nobleman  of  the  prefent  age  may,  perhaps,  be  dif- 
gufted  by  the  rigour  of  a  learned  education.     Yet,  to  attain 
that  dignity,  which  will  add  an  honour  to  the  peerage,  his  ac- 
quisitions fhould  be  folid,  not  fuperficial,  his  information  accu- 
rate, not  general  only.     The   Greek  language,  for  inftance, 
fhould  be  thoroughly  underftood,  except  in  its  minuter  nice- 
ties ;  it  fhould  be  read,  and  it  is  no  difficult  talk,  with  free- 
dom and  fluency.     It  is  the  language  of  Demofthenes  and 
Plato,  authors  whofe   arrangement  of  words  and  fentences 
ihould  be  duly  ftudied  by  thofe  who  wifh  to  fpeak  and  to  write 
with  elegance.     If  a  word  is  wanted,  it  mould  not  be  fought 
in  a  tranflation  ;  for,  gained  with  little  trouble,  it  will  foon  be 
loft.     If  acquired  in  a  lexicon,  it  is  fixed  in  the  mind  more 
firmly,  and,  when  traced  to  its  root,  will  often  give  the  idea 
more  ftrong  and  vivid.     In  Plato,  the  words  are  chofen  with 
fo   much    care,    that   no   tranflation   can   give   their    force 
in  many  paflages :  this  muft  be  derived  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  from  the  etymology  of  words. 
1  To 
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To  a  public  fpcaker,  logic  is  an  eflential  acquifition *,  and 
the  noble  pupil  lhould  (bar  beyond  the  elementary  treatifes  of 
Watts  and  Duncan.  It  is  neceflary  that  he  fhould  guard  him- 
felf  againft  fpecious  but  dclufive  rcafoning,  as  well  as  be  able 
to  detect  it  in  others.  The  orations  of  Cicero  are  often  in 
their  arguments  fophiftical.  The  declaimcr  is  frequently 
more  confpicuous  than  the  juft  reafoner,  and  it  would  be  an 
ufeful  employment  to  examine  clofely  the  reafoning  of  this 
popular  orator.  We  may  add,  however,  that  the  orator  and  the 
clailical  fcholar  fhould  read  his  works  wholly,  and  it  is  a  fault 
of  the  kind,  we  have  juft  reprehended,  to  fugged  fuch  a  dreacl 
of  Olivet's  nine  quartos.  Metaphyfics  too  fhould,  perhaps,  not 
have  been  reprobated  in  fuch  violent  terms  as  the  dreary  re- 
gion, where  to  the  eye  of  genius  and  imagination  no  blofforh 
blows,  no  verdure  foftens  the  horror  of  the  fcene.  There  are 
fome  branches  of  what  are  ufually  called  metaphyfics  not  def- 
titute  of  ufe.  To  a  man,  who  muft  rule  the  minds  of  others, 
tlie  hiitory  of  the  mind  cannot  be  indifferent:  to  him,  who 
muft  cultivate  his  own  mental  faculties,  the  wanderings  to 
which  the  mind  may  be  fubject  fhould  be  known.  In  ihort, 
the  mind  fhould  be  itrongly  bent,  if  ever  required  to  fpring 
with  proportional  elasticity;  and  even  its  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion lhould  be  employed  in  ftoring  it  with  fome  leiler  accom- 
plifhments.  Rollin's  defcription  of  his  ltudies  once  terrified 
us-,  but  we  have  feen  it  carried  into  execution  with  almoft  its 
ltri£t  feverity,  and  we  have  ourfelves  known  when  to  read  a 
fatire  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  was  elteemed  a  relaxation.        , 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  his  difrefpect  for  ethics  as  a 
feience ;  but  he  might  have  excepted  Mr.  Paley's  work,  and 
fome  parts  of  Mr.  Hume's  Effays. 

It  is  a  little  furprifing  that  the  author,  who  means  to  in- 
(tru&  the  young  nobleman  in  the  conduct  belt  adapted  to  1  up- 
port  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  and  who  had  at  the  fame  time 
in  view  the  correction  of  abufes  in  the  constitution,  fhould  net 
have  advifed  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the 
conititution  of  the  kingdom.  Is  not  the  houfe  of  lords  the 
fupremc  court  of  judicature,  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal ?  Is  it  not  one  part  of  the  legiflature,  and  fhould  not 
the  fyftem  be  fully  underftood  by  one  who  is  to  fupport,  to 
guard,  to  defend  i:  ?  At  this  time  it  is  peculiarly  necehary, 
when  dclufive  theories  abound,  to  obtain  a  juit  and  con 
view  of  the  fubjecl.  A  nobleman  may  be  alio  appointed  to 
an  embafly. — Where  are  PufFcndorf,  Burlamagni,  and  Vathel 
recommended  ?  If,  under  fuch  tutors,  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  the  ltatc  papers  of  our  adverfaries  are  generally  drawn  up 
with  fo  much  fuperior  lkill,  and  fo  much  more  extenfive 
knowledge.  Of  uaturai  philoiophy,  natural  hiitory  and  che- 
9  miitry, 
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miftry,  the  tutor  has  little  knowledge •,  nor  does  he,  in  fact, 
feem  to  be  qualified  to  draw  the  line  for  that  general  compre- 
henfive  knowledge  which  adorns  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

We  have  fpent  more  time  in  examining  this  volume,  as  we 
have  long  wifhed  to  fee  fuch  directions  as  would  adorn  the 
nobleman  and  gentleman  recommended  to  thofe  who  fuper- 
intend.  the  education  of  each.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  indolence  of  the  age.  To 
be  properly  cultivated,  the  mind  muft  be  rigoroufly  exercifed-, 
to  excel  in  common  things,  it  muft  have  been  employed  in 
deep  refearch.  Our  author  is  not  aware  of  the  whole  extent 
of  thefe  fa£ts ;  yet  he  has  executed  a  great  part  of  his  taflc  with 
fuccefs.  Many  of  his  directions  are  judicious;  and  the  whole, 
though  a  little  too  much  ornamented,  is  well  expreffed.  As 
we  have  freely  cenfured  him,  we  fhall  extract  fome  favourable 
fpecimens  of  his  abilities.  The  following  obfervations  are  ju- 
dicious, and  deferve  attention. 

'  I  do  not  defire  you  at  prefent  to  enter  into  the  minute  enqui- 
ries of  a  critical  anatomift.  But  you  will  not  tafte  the  ftyle  of  De- 
mofthenes,  till  you  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  ancient  rhythmus, 
and  tuned  your  ear  to  the  finifhed  periods  of  an  Athenian  orator. 

*  I  know  not  how  this  can  be  better  effected,  than  by  habitu- 
ating yourfelf  to  pronounce  aloud,  whole  paragraphs  fiom  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes,  with  all  the  fire  and  animation  which 
you  will  feel  from  warmly  entering  into  the  caufe.  Pronounce 
them  repeatedly  in  your  ftady,  till  you  perceive  the  full  force  and 
harmony  of  every  period.  Imitate  the.mufician  who  pradtifes  a 
new  piece  of  mufic  till  he  difcovers  its  excellence  ;  not  defponding 
becaufe  at  firft  it  prefents  nothing  but  difcord,  but  perfevering  till 
he  catches  the  very  fpirit  and  idea  of  the  compofcr. 

'  When  you  have  difcovered  the  proper  paufes  or  c&furte,  mark 
them  with  your  pencil.  Then  obferve  how  one  part  of  a  period 
correfponds  with  the  other  in  beautiful  proportion.  You  will  thus,, 
not  only  feel  the  pleafure  of  his  fine  ftyle,  but  fee  the  caufe  of  it, 
and  become  at  once  a  judge  and  an  artift.  You  will  find  that 
every  word  has  its  place,  like  the  ftones  in  a  beautiful  piece  of 
architecture;  from  which,  if  it  fhould  be  removed,  the  fymme- 
try  will  be  deranged,  and  the  graceful  refult  of  the  whole  dimi- 
nifhed  or  dellroyed.  Obferve  the  fame  method  in  reading  all  au- 
thors who  excel  in  ftyle. 

*  Read  aloud,  obferving  the  rhythmus,  and  the  clofe  of  every 
fentence.  Let  the  groves  of  your  father's  park  refound  with  Ro- 
man and  Athenian  eloquence ;  nor  be  afraid  of  difturbing  the 
Dryads.  The  young  men  who  make  a  figure  no  where  but  in  the 
chace,  at  the  gaming-table,  and  over  the  bottle,  may  call  you 

mad. 
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mad,  if  they  (hould  overhear  you ;  but  time  will  difcover  that 
you  were  hunting  nobler  game  than  they  know  how  to  purfue. 
What  figure  will  tbrj  make  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  when  every 
peer  (hall  be  hanging  on  your  lips,  and  admhing  in  you,  the 
found  philofopher,  the  intelligent  ilatefnun,  and  the  nervous 
orator?' 

Again  : 

'  An  ancient  roanfion,  or  an  old  oak,  tjndecayed,  are  vene- 
rable. The  mind  approaches  them  with  a  kind  of  awe.  So  aa 
ancient  family,  long  famous  for  its  virtues  and  profperity,  and 
ftill  flouriming,  is  naturally  productive  of  efteem.  But  if  the  old 
rnanfion  is  reduced  to  a  mere  heap  of  rubbifh,  and  the  old  oak 
rotten,  we  pafs  them  unnoticed,  or  confider  them  as  incumbrance* 
of  the  ground.     Apply  this  image  to  fallen,  corrupt  nobility. 

■  To  ufe  a  vulgar  phrafe,  you  mufi  keep  it  up,  my  lord.  Send 
a  poor,  puny,  degenerate  lord,  defcended  from  the  Conqueror, 
with  no  abilities  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  healthy,  virtuous,  and. 
able  plebeian,  into  a  foreign  country,  among  perfect  ftrangere, 
without  any  diftin&ion  of  drefs ;  and  the  Grangers  will  fooo  de- 
termine which  is  the  nobleman.  Nature  produces  gold,  the  king 
ftamps  it,  and  it  paffea  current  as  a  guinea  ;  but  if  the  guinea  ha» 
been  dipt,  or  if  there  is  too  much  alloy  in  it,  it  will  be  rejected  at 
the  exchange.  The  pure  gold,  without  any  llarap  at  the  mint* 
will  always  retain  its  value  according  to  its  weight.  Stamp  yemr 
gold,  however,  with  virtuous  qualities,  fuch  as  affability,  gentlc- 
nefs,  courage,  good  temper,  magnanimity,  learning,  eloquence, 
generofity,  and  it  will  never  fuffcr  the  ciifgrace  of  being  cutafun- 
der  by  the  fheers,  and  caft  into  the  crucible.' 

We  can  find  room  only  for  what  follows.  If  our  young 
nobility  ever  re:;d,  they  would  do  well  to  let  thefc  remark*  fiak 
deep  into  thenfhearts. 

•  But  let  me  appeal  to  your  own  reflection.  Do  you  not  think 
that  great  men,  by  breaking  down  the  outworks  of  their  gran- 
deur* have  endangered  the  citadel  ?  Do  you  not  think,  that  if 
an  audience  is  permitted  to  go  behind  the  curtain  and  the  fcene, 
much  of  xbcjlage  tfftQ  will  be  loft?  And  have  ycu  not  cbferved, 
that  many  perfons  in  very  high  Rations  have  itript  cfF  all  their  ex- 
ternal ftatc,  drefTed  in  a  ftyle  of  vulgarity,  aflbcivted  wih  perfons 
of  no  refpectable  character,  played  in  public  at  low,  degrading 
games,  and  purfued  vulgar  and  barbarous  divcrfions  ?  They  mud 
have  a  very  great  fund  of  ptrfcnal fupcrioriiy  to  maintain,  under  all 
this  voluntary  abafement,  the  fuperiority  which  their  titles  arro- 
gate, and  their  country  allows.  But  unfortunately,  fuch  humi- 
liation, fuch  company,  fuch  amufements^havc  a  tendency  to  de- 
firoy  whatever  pcrfonal  merit,  education,  or  early  habits  ray  have 

produced 
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produced  or  improved.     Nobility  has  let  itfelf  down,  and  perhaps 
will  find  it  difficult  to  rife  to  its  primitive  elevation.   What  is  once 
defpifed  feldom  refumes  its  honours.     Contempt,  like  the  breath 
of  the  fouth,  taints  the  pure  ft  viands ;  and  no  art  can  reftore  them. 
That  too  much   familiarity  breeds  contempt,  the  obfervation  of 
mankind  has  reduced  to  a    proverbial   maxim.      An   inltitution 
founded,  like  nobility,  on  opinion,  muft  be  fupported  by  opinion  j 
and  fo  weak  is  human  nature,  that  a  little  paint  and  gilding  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  preferve   many  estimable    things  in   a   due   degree  of 
cfteem.     We  are  not  yet  a  nation  of  philofophers :  but  we  are  a 
nation  of  acute  obfervers  and  jealous  politicians.   Thofe  who  wifh 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  great  rank,  mult  be  contented  to  wear 
fome  of  its  drapery,  though  it  may  feel  like  an  incumbrance.   Strip 
man  of  his  drefs — and  what  a  poor  puny  biped! 

'  There  is  an  inflation  of  character,  an  empty  pomp,  as  far 
from  true  greatneis,  as  the  unwieldy  fize  of  a  bloated  glutton 
from  the  plump  condition  of  found  health.  This  is  difplayed  by 
men  of  great  pride  and  little  ability.  The  dignity  I  advife  you 
to  aflume  is  the  natural  refult  of  internal  greatnefs  ;  it  fits  eafy, 
ives  no  offence,  it  pleafes  becaufe  it  is  becoming,  and  every 
body  pays  it  a  witling  deference. 

*  Such  nobility  is  of  indifputable  fervice  to  fociety.  It  raifes  a 
virtuous  emulation.  Ic  appears  with  a  grave  and  venerable  air, 
which  places  the  human  fpecies  in  a  moil:  favourable  light ;  and 
by  exhibiting  appearances  of  perfection,  facilitates' the  approach 
to  it.  Men  will  always  imitate  what  they  fincerely  admire.  But 
affes  in  lion's  fkins  invite  the  contumelious  kick  of  every  mean 
quadruped.  I  am  happy  that  you  have  already  taken  care  that 
do  ens  can  juflly  fay  that  you, have  difgracedyour  anceftbrs  by  vo- 
luntary degradation.' 

EJfciys  on  felecl  Parts  of  the  Hlftorical  and  Prophetical  Books 
of  the  Old  Tejlament.     qto.     4->.     Johnfon.      1793. 

THE  Preface  opens  with  the  information  that  the  author 
has  defcribed  the  flyleof  hiftorical  writing  which  hefup- 
poies  to  have  prevailed  in  remote  times;  has  given  the  grounds 
of  this  fuppofition  ;  and,  upon  theie  grounds  has  attempted  to 
account  for  certain  paflages  in  Scripture  Hiftory. 

The  E flays  to  which  we  apprehend  this  notice  more  parti- 
cularly1 refers,  are  comprehended  under  the  heads  fubjoinecl; 
Scriptural  Allegories,  and  'their  origin— -The  Fall  of  Man — - 
Jacob  wreftling  with  Eldliirri — The  Story  of  Balaam — Samfori 
and  Delilah — Elijah  calling  Fire  from  Heaven— The  Depart- 
ure of  Jfrael  put  of  Egypt. 

In  order  to  fpread  light  on  thefe  fubjech,  the  author  fe.ts 
out  with  reprclenting  what  he  Dpprche.pds  to  be  the  language 

of 
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bf  mankind  in  a  rude  ftatc  of  nature,  and  thence  tracing  its 
progreflivc  attempts,  to  confirm  his  theory  by  fatto.  But 
whatever  credit  may  be  given  him  for  his  theory,  the  fact  al- 
L-dged  for  his  purpofe  are  all  uafupported  by  evidence;  and 
he  appears  to  ilride  in  feven  league  bc.ots*  from  one  poiitiou 
to  another,  juft  as  his  predeceflbrs  have  led  the  way,  or  the 
fuggeilions  of  imagination  p  ompt.  T:ius  he  hurries  from  a 
few  abflraft  words  to  a  fudiciency  of  fimple  terms-,  the. ice  to 
txprcflions  drawn  from  material  images;  fymbolicil  figures 
whole  or  abridged  *,  and  the  different  figns  of  aftion  and  p.ii- 
fion ;  till  at  'ength  he  arrives  at  a  ftage,  where  we  ar e  to!d 
that,  '  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  a  genius  ar<  fe  ; 
who,  obferving  that  all  the  various  we-ds  ufed  in  difcouri'e 
were  but  different  combinations  of  a  few  fimple  founds,  in- 
dented marks  for  thefe  founds,  and  produced  an  alphabet.' 

'  tip  >n  the  firft  reception  of  letters,  the  hiftorian,  habituated 
to  b  si  en,  figurative  fptech,  and  to  recondite  fenfe,  unier  the 
obfeure  guife  of  hiefoglyphic,  clothed  his  meaning  with  much 
imagery>  and  introduced  into  his  narrative  a  mode  of  exprelfion 
analagous  ro  picture- writing.  Thus  the  monuments  of  the  moft 
ancient  times  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  partly  in  a  lty'e  eafily 
comprehended,  and  partly  in  myfterious  metaphor  and  albgdry. 
Thi-  original  difficulty  of  understanding  emblems  traced  with  the 
penc'l  or  graving  tool,  gave  rife  to  that  monilr^i-s  aflcmblage  of 
fabulous  beings,  and  abfurd  tales,  abounding  in  the  accounts  of 
ditttnt  ages  Though  allegorical  writing,  which  fucceeded  to 
pictures  and  fculptur rj  was  not  fo  unintelligible,  yet  it  has  left 
hiftory  involved  in  confide<able  uncertainty,  the  fenfe  of  the  nu* 
thor  being  often  fcarcely  perceptible  through  the  enigmatical 
fliadc' 

Afcribing  therefore  to  this  fource  the  myftical  allufions  and 
allegories  which  were  adopted  by  the  Grecian  fages  from 
E;rypt,  and  the  marvellous  relations  in  the  early  hiftory  of  the 
Hebrews  ;  the  formation  of  man^  as  represented  by  Plato, 
and  the  creation  of  Eve  by  Mofes,  are  each  treated  as  a  moral 
tale  in  the  Egyptian  tafte,  defigned  to  recommend  conjugal 
love.  Hence,  giving  free  fcope  to  invention  the  fall  is  ex- 
plained in  an  allegorical  manner  {  as  are  the  itofies  of  Jacob, 
Balaam,  Samfon,  and  Elijah.  The  fecond  of  thefe  we  (hail 
give  as  a  fpecimen  : 

*  The  ftory  of  Balaam  and  his  af<>  Numbers  xxii.  wh'ch>  in- 
terpreted literally,  is  apt  to  excite  ridicule,  confidcied  ai  a  fittion 
U  beautilul.  The  *loers  of  Moab,  by  orders  of  Ealak  their 
r,  ca.iic  to  Balaam  wi ih  the  rewards  of  divination,  to  induce 
him  to  g ■<  with  then  and  curfe  the  Ifraelites.     Jehovah  aopears 
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to  him,  and  forbids  him  either  ro  accompany  the  meffengers,  or  ttf 
cuife  the  people  whom  their  God  had  blefTed.  The  elders  return 
*o  the  king  with  an  account  of  the  feer's  refufal.  Balak  deputes 
perfons  flill  more  honourable  to  wait  upon  him,  with  promifes  of 
great  riches  and  promotion.  He  begs  of  them  to  pais  the  night 
with  him,  that  he  may  know  of  Jehovah  what  courfe  he  mould 
take.  The  Deity  appears  to  him  again,  and  tells  him  to  go.  He 
leaves  him  to  purfuc  his  own  perverfe  inclination  ;  for  it  is  man i- 
feft  from  this  behaviour  of  the  prophet,  that  he  wifhed  to  comply 
with  the  royal  requeft,  though  he  had  received  the  divine  com- 
mand to  reject  it.  He  goes  with  the  men,  and  the  anger  of  Je- 
hovah is  kindled  againft  him.  What  finer  device  could  an  artift 
employ  to  fignify  reluctance  to  obey  a  heavenly  injunction,  than  a 
•rider  blindly  whipping  his  beaft  forward,  though  an  angel  with  a 
drawn  Avord  is  in  the  way ;  while  the  animal,  ftartled  at  the  ap- 
parition, has  run  out  of  the  road,  and  is  fallen  under  his  mailer, 
with  his  heed  turned  toward  him,  in  the  feeming  act  of  reproving 
him  for  his  obftinacy,  and  of  warning  him  of  the  danger  in  pro- 
ceeding further  ?  The  idea  poflibly  may  have  been  fuggefted  by 
fome  Egyptian  painting  or  fculpture,  defigned  to  fymbolife  ex- 
treme perverfenels.' 

In  the  fame  manner  the  burn'mg-bujh  (rather  palm-tree)^  and 
•  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  &c.  are  held  forth  a9  fymbols,  and  we 
confefs  ourfelves  furprifed,  that  the  jaw-bone  with  which 
ftampfon  flew  the  Fhiliftines,  the  two  hundred  forefkins  which 
David  brought  in  full  tale  to  the  king,  and  the  knife  of  the 
Levite,  when  he  laid  hold  of  his  concubine  and  divided  her, 
were  not  explained  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

13ut,  to  be  fcrious  j  if  the  mode  of  interpretation  a  (Turned 
by  our  author  were  admitted,  .and  the  fan taltic  grounds  on 
which  he  proceeds  allowed,  adieu  for  ever  to  all  fober  and  de- 
terminate rules  of  judgment ;  hiftory  mull  no  longer  be  deem- 
ed a  narrative  of  facts,  and  inllead  of  being  underflood  ac  - 
cording  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  plain  fenfe,  muft  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  myftic  phantafms  of  a  disordered  brain,  or,  at 
btfl,  the  capricious  vagaries  of  a  wayward  fancy. 

The  Efiay  en  tiffed  Caufes  and  Confequences  of  Ancient 
Credulity  prepares  the  way  for  what  is  to  follow  *,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  laboured  and  unfair  attempt  to  pervert, 
the  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture.  The  author  may  felicitate 
himfcif,  for  aught  we  know,  on  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew; 
but  we  can  lately  affert  that  what  he  calls  his  tranflations 
'  ..here  they  r.re  his  own)  are  the  moil  wretched  difguifes  by 

'     i  l.e  Stile*  ttipStl  »•*,  'I  he  BJrffinj;  ol  Abraham  by  Jehovah — The  B  c{Ent» 

h  by  hi-,  i'^im-i  J ;■-•;  f>! '•- -'J  be  liii,  01    tfai.ih,  with  the  three  laft  Vcrk>  <it 
i,  c  hi.  u-uii-ti  J  ai;d  izg&i  -d  -Vjfioii*  it)  Dau:ek  with  get  cr.'l  R  marks. 
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which  a  compofition  in  one  language  was  ever  mifreprefented 
in  another. 

His  comments  here  brought  forward,  with  no  fmall  com- 
placency on  the  vifions  of  Daniel,  will,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  they  have  coft,  we  doubt  not,  foon  follow  thofe  pub- 
lished by  him  before  : 

■  in  victim  vendentem  thus  et  odorrs,     - 
Et  piper,  et  quidquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis. 

The  author  has  been  Angularly  happy  in  adapting  a  motto  ' 
to  his  work  ;  as  if  from  a  prefentiment  of  the  fate  that  awa.ts 
it: 

'  Opinionum  commenta  de!et  dies.' 

The  infidel  inimuations  which  abound  through  this  book 
will  leave  no  one  at  a  lofs  for  the  author's  de-fign;  whilft,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  call  to  mind  the  adage*  that,  Cyrji  cows 
havejhort  horns. 

.      _, 

Sketches  chiefly  relating  to  the  Hi  iory^  Religion,  Learning,  and 
Manners,  of  the  Hindoos.  fVith  a  concife  Account  of  ihe  p-e- 
fent  State  of  the  Native  Powers  of  Hindo/ian..  The  fecond  Edir 
tion  enlaiged.      7.  Vols.  %vo.      12s.   Boards.     Cadell.   1 792. 

TT  is  feldbm  that  we  are  able  to  return  to  a  fecond  edition; 
-*•  and,  having  examined  the  firlt  in  two  different  articles  in 
the  fir  ft  and  fecond  volumes  of  our  New  Arrangement,  it  may 
appear  lefs  neceffary  to  notice  the  Sketches  in  their  preftr.t 
form.  Numerous  additions,  however,  render  this,  in  fome 
meafure,  indifpenfable,  from  juilice  to  the  author  ;  and,  as  thefd 
relate  chiefly  to  the  antiquity  of  Hindoflan,  the  religion  of 
Thibet,  &c.  they  may  furnifh  fomc  interefling  fubje&s  of  en- 
quiry, which  we  were  unable  to  examine  when  we  firft  noticed 
the  work. 

Much  new  matter  is  interwoven  in  different  parts  ;  but  the 

f>rincipal  additions  have  been  made  to  the  firft  (ketch  on  the 
liftory  and  religion  of  mankind  ;  to  the  leventh,  on  the  my- 
thology, and  in  the  eleventh,  on  the  allronomy  of  the  Brach- 
mans.  The  thirteenth  (ketch  on  the  affinity  between  the 
religion  ofSiam,  Japan,  and  Thibet,  and  that  of  Indoftan  ;  and 
the  fourteenth  on  the  affinity  between  the  inhabitants  of  In- 
doftan,  and  thofe. of  anticnt  ^Igypt,  are  wholly  new.  As  in  our 
former  articles  we  confined  our  extracts  to  the  popular  part  of 
the  work,  we  (hall,  in  this,  chiefly  examine  the  hiitorical  parr, 
which  will  include  the  new  (ketches. 

In  the  firlt  (ketch  on  the  origin  of  Nations,  we  find  nothing 
particularly  interefting.     It  is  rarher  a  vague  account  of  the 
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Grecian  philofophy,  which  our  author  is  inclined  to  refer  to 
the  eaftern  nations,  and  particularly  to  Indoftan.  This  fub- 
je£t  has  lately  occurred  to  us  in  its  proper  place ;  and,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  they  could,  it  ap- 
peared, have  had  no  other  fource.  They  were  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  religious  and  moral  fyftems  of  the  Whole  world 
around  :  yet,  from  the  moll  careful  enquiry  that  We  have  fince 
been  able  to  make,  we  canrtot  trace  the  travels  of  Pythagoras 
farther  than  Chaldaea,  or  perhaps  Perfia.  In  either  place  he 
might  have  met  with  the  fcholars  of  the  Bramins. 

Indoftan  is  denominated  from  the  river  Indus,  Jlan  being 
only  an  adjunct,  meaning  country.  Its  original  name  was  that 
of  the  earlieft  dynafty  of  kings  ;  for  monarchy  was  the  original 
government  of  India  :  and,  in  the  Sacontala,  a  work  of  higher 
antiquity  probably  than  any  yet  known,  if  we  except  fome 
parts  of  the  Old  Teftament,  we  find  monarchy  allied  to  the 
religious  fyftem,  and  the  monarchs,  the  tender  benevolent 
parents  and  benefactors  of  their  people.  In  Greece  too,  the  gods 
were  fUppofed  to  have  been  the  earlieft  kings,  though  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos;  a  very  linking 
and  leading  trait  in  the  legendary  fyftem  of  the  two  countries. 
Indoftan  is-  perhaps  the  only  country  we  know,  if  we  except 
China,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  known  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  fome  other  fource.  Their  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions,  as  we  have  had  occafion  already  to  notice,  were  made 
within  a  few  years  of  the  reputed  time  of  the  Mofaic  rera, 
and  their  language,  the  Shanfcrit,  is  traced  to  a  period  much 
beyond  that  of  any  other  known  dialect.  Every  thing  feems 
to  fliow  that  this  country  was  very  early  peopled  and  civilized  J 
nor  is  it  very  diftant  from  that  fpot,  which,  according  to  the 
Mofaic  narrative,  received  our  firft  parents.  If  we  confider 
the  uncertainty  in  fixing  the  exact  point  of  the  Mofaic  xra, 
we  (hall  not  find  that  this  early  civilization  militates  materially 
again  ft  the  truth  of  the  infpired  writings. 

The  Hindoos  were  often  attacked  and  generally  conquered; 
but  the  Greeks,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Mahometans,  were  foon 
loft  in  the  conquered  nation,  which  feemed  fcarcely  fullied  by 
the  mixture*  The  religious  tenets  of  the  Bramins  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  footh  a  ferocious  race;  and  it  is  of  con- 
fluence to  obferve,  that  they  in  reality  are  the  kings,  while 
the  monarchs  are  only  the  chief  warriors,  or  generals  of  th« 
armies.  The  religion  and  the  philofophy  of  the  Bramins  wa* 
delivered  in  an  enigmatical  language,  as  we  were  long  fince 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Their  facred  word  wasOojvi,  which 
they  never  pronounce  without  reverence  and  hefitation.  Oom 
is  computed  of  the  firft  letters,  it  is  laid,  of  the  words  figni- 
reacor,  preferver.  m<A  deftroyerj  and  this  word  has 
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certainly  migrated  to  ./Egypt,  in  the  corrupted  form  of  On. 
It  would  be  an  idle  fpeculation  to  deduce  from  Oom  the  o/uo?, 
and  the  a/xo,  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  myftical  language  and  the 
facrcd  veneration  affixed  by  Pythagoras  to  the  cw<r,  lead  us  to 
fuppofe  that  there  is  more  than  an  accidental  connection  in  the 
found  and  in  the  manner.  We  have  faid  that  we  had  not  been 
able  to  trace  Pythagoras  beyond  Chalda:a,  or  at  fartheft,  Per- 
fia.  The  words  of  Diogenes  Laertius  are,  indeed,  peculiar  j 
Ka«  vz}&  Xaxfraiois  tyiviro  KAI  MArOIS.  Cicero  alone,  we 
believe,  fpcaks  of  his  travelling  into  Perfia,  if  we  except  the 
equivocal  language  of  Pliny,  in  the  25th  book,  cap.  2.  v.  35. 
Ed.  Harduin.  Yet,  as  Cicero  exprefsly  aflcs,  Lib.  v.  De  Fi- 
nibus,  '  Cur  ipfe  Pythagoras  et  /Egyptum  luftravit  et  Pcrfa- 
rum  Nago6  adiit ;  as  Lucian  mentions  his  ftudying  in  /Egypt, 
wapa  tok  t£  1 1  o-OQo'iSy  and  as  Pliny  moft  probably  refers  to  him  as 
well  as  Democritus,  when  he  lays,  peragratis  Perfidis  Arabia, 
./Ethiopia?,  Egyptique  magis,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his 
having  had  accefs  to  the  eaftern  fources.  There  yet  remains 
one  mode  of  communication,  much  infilled  on  by  our  author, 
that  requires  fome  conGderation.  The  Gymnofophifts,  at  the 
fources  of  the  Nile,  are  faid  to  have  been  defcendants  of  the 
Bramins,  and  to  have  been  expelled  from  India  for  the  murder 
of  their  kings.  This  fad  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  thofe 
who  with  to  derive  the  Grecian  philofophy  from  {ndoftan  ;  but 
it  muft  be  received  with  considerable  caution,  Apollonius 
is  faid  by  his  biographer,  Philoftratus  of  Tyre,  a  fophift  of  the 
lower  empire,  to  have  vifited  India  and  afterwards  the  yu/xvott 
the  naked  philofophers  of  /Ethiopia.  He  found  the  latter  fol- 
lowers of  Bramha,  fimilar  to  the  Bramins  of  Indoftan,  but 
greatly  their  inferiors  in  wifdom  and  fcience.  The  life  of 
Apollonius  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  ;  but,  from  the 
very  ample  account  of  this  work  in  Photius,  and  the  marvel- 
lous abfurdities  recorded  in  his  defcription  of  India,  little  de- 
pendence is,  we  think,  to  be  placed  on  his  authority.  He 
certainly  never  was  in  India,  or  he  trufted  for  the  account  to 
his  imagination,  rather  than  to  enquiry  and  examination. 
Yet  the  Greeks  had  certainly  a  tradition  of  the  proficiency  of 
the  Ethiopians  in  aftronomy.  This  is  evident  from  Lucian 
and  other  authors  of  credit ;  and  the  well  known  paflage  in 
Homer  may  fce  adduced  in  fupport  of  it  : 

Zii/{  yap  tv  ilxiatot  fxtr  ifAVfjLCnat  AJOwwrasf 
X9i£o<  i'vY,  /u*T«  SaXr»  .0io»  o'a.fA.at  irurrt^  ktoto. 
LttStudrn  *i  rx  ai/Otf  i>uvc-irut. 

The  Ethiopians,  according  to  the  antient  fyftcms  of  geo- 
graphy, were  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth  •,  for  the 
ocean  does  not  mean  a  river,  as  the  JScholiaft  thinks,  but  the 
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fea  fuppbfed  to  furround  the  earth.  This  race  was  the  favour- 
ite of  the  gods,  and  whether  we  fuppofe  the  whole  allegoric 
cal,  or  intended  as  real,  h  is  evident  they  were  believed  to  be 
divinely  favoured,  perhaps  infpired  with  fuperior,  knowledge. 
We  know,  however,  mat  in  India,  adronomy  was  very  early 
cultivated  ;  we  know  that  fome  feels  of  the  Brann.is  confuiered 
.bodily  iufferings  as  acceptable  to  the  Deity  ;  and/  in  each  ref- 
pect,  we  know  that  the  Gymnofophifts  agreed  with  them, 
.while  there  was  no  other  fource  from  which  their  fcience  or 
their  tenets  could  be  derived.  When  we  have  advanced  fo  far, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  word  a^acvaj ; 
and,  when  we  confider  the  temperance  and  the  abitin  -nee  of 
the  Bramiiis,  we  may  allow  the  epithet  to  be  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable, We  agree  then  with  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  that  fome 
feels  of  the  religion  of  Bramha  may  have  retired  to  JEchiopia, 
and  brought  with  them  the  adronomy  2nd  religious  tenets  of 
the  Bramins.  So  that  What  has  been  faid  of  iEgypt,  ought 
in  reality  to  be  faid  of  ./Ethiopia.  Yet  this  feel  fe'ems  to  have 
been  inferior  in  every  refpect  to  the  Bramins  of  India;  and 
Pythagoras  probably  d-ank  of  the  dream  of  fcience  nearer  the 
fountain-head.  The  little  refemblance,  for  we  think  ita  flight 
one,  which  our  author  points  out  between  the  Indian  and  the 
,  iEgyptian  religious  ceremonies,  may  be  derived  from  the  con- 
„  neeiion  of  the  latter  with  the  Gymnofophifts. 

The  fubdance  of  the  new  (ketches,  on  the  mythology  and 
aftronomy  of  the  Hindoos,  has  occurred  to  us  in  the  works 
from  whence  they  were  chiefly  taken;  Mr.  Playfair's  paper 
in  die  i_u!:iourgh  Tranfaclicns,  and  fir  William  Jones'  very 
elaborate  Effay  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches.  What  remains  of 
this  article  mud  relate  to  the  connection  of  the  religion  of 
Thibet  with  that  of  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Japan. 

On  the  religion  of  Thibet  c>ur  author,  Mr.  Craufurd,  has 
been  favoured,  !5y  a  perufalof  Mr,.  Bogles  MSS.  and  fome  of  the 
extracts  are  highly  curious  and  entertaining.  Though  not 
perfectly  arrange^  we  hope  the  whole  will  be  communicated 
to  the  public.  It  has  long  fince  been  known,  that  the  coun- 
try, north  of  Indoftan,  Thibet,  is  governed  by  a  pried,  and 
his  religious  government  extends  from  Tartary  to  China,  with 
fome  variations.  In  Tartary,  we  find  from  Mr.  Bell's  travels, 
that  there  are  various  lamas,  governors  of  different  diftritls. 
As  we  proceed  eaftward,  we  find,  in  Thibet,  the  authority 
pf  the  lama  more  undifputed  ;  farther  eaftward,  is  the  dalai 
lama,'  the  chief  of  that  religion  ;  and,  though  in  China  we 
perceive  the  civil  power  has  extinguished  the  hierarchy,'  yet 
the  tefhoo  and  dalai  lamas  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
court  of  Pekin.  What  appears  fingular  is,  that  the  lamas 
derive  the  origin  of  their  religious  fyllems  from  Benares ;  and, 
'    '    -    '  led 
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led  by  tliis  reflection,  we  ftyled,  in  this  article,  the-Bramins" 
the  real  fovereigns  of  Indoilan,  and  the  rajahs,  the  general;,. 
In  reality,  in  Indoftan,  the  Bramins  feem  to  have  yielded  the 
power  to  other  hands,  referving  only  the  fuperiority  of  tl 
tad,  and  the  inviolability  of  their  perfons.  If  we  recoil 
right!),  oven  fo  early  as  the  cera  of  the  Sacontala,  the  king 
and  the  Bramin  were  dillinct  characters.  *»*■ 

Tlie  tefhoo  and  the  dalai  Umas  are  independent  fovereigns,- 
and  cither  feems  fuperior,  according  to  cincumftances.  Origi-' 
Daily,  the  latter  feems  the  chief ;  but,  as  the  lamas  are  fup- 
pofed  never  to  die,  when  one  is  apparently  dead,  the  ot1 
difcovers  the  child  into  whofe  body  the  lama's  foul  has  migrated. 
This  was  done  by  the  prefent  telhoo  lama,  and  it  has  given* 
him  the  fuperiority,  for  the  other  looks  on  him  with  reveren- 
tial gratitude  for  his  advancement.  The  tefhoo  lama's  foul 
fyas  lately  chofen  another  habitation,  and  the  dalai  lama  will- 
probably  confer  a  fimilar  favour  on  fome  other.  It  is  fcarcely 
neceflary  to  obferve,  though  not  generally  known,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  Prefter  John,  by  injudicious  travellers,  were  derived 
/rom  this  eaftern  fyftem  of  hierarchy. 

As  Mr.  Bogle's,  account  of  Bontan  is  lefs  interesting  than 
that  of  Thibet,  we  (hall  pafs  it  over,  and  confine  our  extracts 
to  the  latter  fubjecr.. 

*  The  Lama  was  upon  his  throne,  formed  of  wood,  carved, 
and  gilt,  with  fome  cufhions  upon  it,  upon  which  he  fat  crpfs- 
legged.  He  was  dreffed  in  a  mitre-lhaped  cap  of  yellow  broad 
cloth,  with  long  ears  lined  with  fattin  ;  a  yellow  cloth  jacket 
without  fieeves,  and  a  fatin  mantle  of  tlie  fame  colour  thrown  ever 
his  moulders.  On  one  fide  of  him  itood  his  phyfician  with  a  bun- 
dle of  perfumes,  and  rods  of  fandal-wood  burning  in  his  hand  : 
on  the  other,  flood  his  fopon  chumbo,  or  cup-bearer.  I  laid  the 
governor's  preient  before  him.  delivering  the  letter  and  pearl 
necklace  into  his  own  hands,  together  with  a  white  pellong  hand- 
kerchief, on  my  own  part,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  coun- 
try. He  received  me  in  a  mod  engaging  manner.  I  was  fcated 
upon  a  high  ftool,  covered  with  a  carpet  \  plates  of  boiled  mutton, 
boiled  rice,  dry  fruit,  fweetmeats,  fugar,  bundles  of  tea,  fheep's 
carcafles  dried,  &c.  were  fet  before  me,  and  my  companion  <Mr. 
Hamilton. 

•  The  lama  drank  two  or  three  dimes  of  tea  with  us^  but 
without  faying  any  grace  ;  aflced  us  once  cr  twice  to  eat,  and 
thr~w  white  pellong  handkerchiefs  over  our  necks  at  retiring. 
After  two  or  tlif^e  vifit.s,  the  lama  ufed,  except  on  holidays,  to 
receive  me  without  any  ceremony,  his  head  uncovered  ;  drcflbd 
only  in  the  red  ferge  petticoat  which  is  worn  by  all  the  gylcngs  ; 
red  bulgarhide  boots;  a  yellow  cloth  veft,  with  his  arms  bare, 
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and  n  piece  of  coaric  yellow  cloth  thrown  acrofs  his  {houlders. 
He  {,.'  'ometimes  in  a  chair,  fo.metimes  on  a  bench  c<  v»red  with 
t •'-.!  ikins,  nobody  being  prefent  hue  Sopon  Chumbo.  Sometimes 
he  w  uld  walk  with  me  about  the  room,  explain  to  me  the  pic- 
tur  s,  or  fpeak  of  any  indifferent  fubjeft.  For  although  venerated 
a*  Gf  d's  vicegerent  through  all  the  eaftern  countries  of  A{u,  en- 
dowed with  a  portion  of  omnifcience,  and  of  many  other  divine 
attributes,  he  throws  afide  in  conversation  all  the  awful  part  of  his 
<h.\r;v.  e  ,  accommodates  himfelfto  the  weaknefs  of  mortals,  en- 
de :  ours  to  make  fnmfdf  lov«  d  more  than  fea:  ed,  and  behaves 
wiih  the  greateft  afFabiljry  to  every  body,  particularly  to  itran- 
£>rs, 

'  The  present  tefhoo  lama  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  low 
ftature,  and  though  not  corpulent,  rather  inclined  to  be  fat.  His 
complexion  is  fairer  than  that  of  molt  of  the  Thi'^tiaos,  and  his 
arm  are  a-,  white  as  thofe  of  a  Europe. m.  His  hair,  which  is  jet 
bla  k,  ;s  cut  very  fhort ;  his  beard  and  whifkers  nev-er  above  a 
ipo  .tlvs  growth.  Hi**  eyes  are  fmall  and  black  ;  the  exprefiion  of 
his  e_>ui;t  nar.ee  is  fmiling  and  good-humoured.  His  father  was  a 
Thibetian,  his  mother  a  near  relation  of  the  rajah  of  Ladack. 
From  her  he  learned  the  Hindoftan  language,  of  which  he  has  a 
pioderate  knowledge,  and  he  is  fond  of  fpeakihg  it.  His  difpofi- 
t'ton  is  open,  candid,  and  generous  ;  he  is  extremely  merry  and 
entertaining  in  converfation,  and  tells  a  pleafant  ftory  -ith  a  great 
ckal  qF  humour  and  action.  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  in  his 
character,  thofe  defects  which  are  infeparab'e  from  humanity  : 
but  he  is  fo  univerfally  belqveu,  that  I  had  no  fuccels,  for  not  a 
man  could  find  in  his  heart  to  fpeak  ijl  of  him  ***.' 

We  fincj  in  Thibet,  the  facred  word  Qm  joined  with  Flam- 
Houg,  the  meaning  of  which  we  know  not  •,  nor  is  it  probably 
known  to  the  pontiff  himfelf,  who  is  reprefented,  no  doubt 
with  truth,  as  gentle,  benevolent,  charitable,  generous,  and 
tolerant.  Even  the  muflulmen  faquirs  (hare  his  charity.  He 
appears  to  be  what  a  religious  fovereign  fhould  be — 'The  Fa- 
ther of  his  People.  Part  of  the  account  of  the  journey 
to  Tefhoo  Loombo,  we  fhall  tranferibe, 

*  From  the  refting  place,'  continues  Mr.  Bogle,  \  till  we 
arrived  at  the  lama's  palace,  the  road  was  lined  on  both  fides  with 
ranks  of  fpeclators.  They  were  all  drefTed  in  their  holiday 
cloaths,  the  peafants  figging  and  dancing  :  about  3000  Gylongs, 
fome  with  large  pieces  of  checked  cloth  hung  upon  their  breads, 
others  with  their  cymbals  and  tabors,  were  ranked  next  the  palace. 
As  the  lama  pafled,  they  bent  half  forwards,  and  followed  him 
with  their  eyes  ;  but  there  was  a  look  of  veneration,  mixed  with 
keen  joy,  in  their  countenances,  which  pleafed  me  beyond  every 
thing.     One  catches  affedtion  by  fympathy,  and  1  could  not  help 
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in  fomc  meafure  feeling  the  fame  fenfations  with  the  lama's  vota- 
ries. 

*  The  lama  rode  as  far  as  he  could,  and  then  walked  flowly 
through  the  purlieus  of  the  palace  ;  flopping  now  and  then,  and 
calling  a  cheerful  look  among  his  people.  We  pafled  by  the  bot- 
tom of  Teftvoo  Loombo,  which  is  built  on  the  lower  declivity  of  a 
fteep  hill.  The  roof  of  the  palace,  which  is  large,  is  entirely 
of  gilt  copper.  The  building  itfelf  is  of  dark-coloured  brick. 
The  houies  of  the  town  rife  one  above  another.  Four  temples 
with  gilt  ornaments  are  mixed  with  them,  and  altogether  it  cuts  a 
princely  appearance.  Iviany  of  the  courts  are  fpacious,  flagged 
with  Hones,  a»d  furrnunded  with  galleries.  The  alleys,  which 
are  likewife  paved,  are  narrow.  The  palace  is  inhabited  by  the 
lama  and  his  officers,  and  lontains  temples,  granaries,  and  ware- 
houfe?,  &c.  The  reft  of  the  town  is  entirely  inhabited  by  priefts, 
who  are  in  number  about  4000.' 

One  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  we  may  remark.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  figure  of  a  man,  chalktd  on 
paper,  is  burnt  with  many  preparations.  Mr.  Bogle  fufpe&s 
it  may  be  meant  for  the  devil ;  and  archly  remarks,  that  it 
feemed  to  have  the  features  of  an  European.  Some  of  Mr. 
Bogle's  converfations  with  die  iama,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
add. 

«  In  the  fecond  audience  to  which  Mr.  Bogle  was  admitted, 
when  ceremony  was  en;irely  fet  afide,  after  fome  converfation  upon 
political  luhje  is,  the  lama  laid,  **  I  will  plainly  confefs  that  my 
reafon  for  a*,  firft  refufing  your  admittance  was,  that  my  people 
advifed  me  againft  it.  I  had  heard  alo  much  of  th**  power  of 
the  Europeans,  that  the  company  was  like  a  great  king,  fond  of 
war,  and  tonqueft  ;  and  as  my  bufinefs  and  that  of  my  people  is 
to  pray  to  God  in  peace,  I  was  afraid  to  admit  any  European  into 
the  country.  But  I  have  fince  learnt,  that  they  are  a  fair  and  juft 
people  :  I  never  before  faw  one  of  them  ;  but  I  am  happy  at  your 
arrival,  and  you  will  not  think  any  thing  of  my  former  refufal,' 

«  On  the  1 8th  of  November,'  continues  Mr.  Bogle,  «  I  had 
another  audience  of  the  lama.  He  talked  of  religion,  and  of  the 
connexion  of  his  faith  and  that  of  the  Brahmin.*.  He  faid,  that 
he  worfhipped  three  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  Briraha,  &c.  but  not 
any  of  the  inferior  deities.  He  then  afked,  how  many  gods  there 
were  in  roy  religion.  I  told  him,  one.  He  obferved  charitably, 
that  we  all  worfhip  the  fame  God,  but  under  different  names,  and 
attain  at  the  fame  objeft,  though  we  purfue  different  ways.  The 
lama  faid,  that  his  religion,  and  that  of  the  Chinefe,  were  the 
fame.     What  atraft  of  country  does  it  extend  over  !' 

8  The 
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The  following  Caution,'" added  by  Mr.  Bogle,  mould 
be  fubjoined  as  a  mark  of.  his  candour  and  good  fenfe: 

'  The  above  memorandums  ought  to  be  read  with  a  grain  of 
allowance.  I  have  attempted  to  let  them  down  faithfully,  but  I 
cannot  anfwer  for  myfelf  ;  for  I  am  apt  to  be  pleafed,  when  I  fee 
others  defiro.us  ot  plcaiing  me;  to  think  a  thing  is  g  u.d,  when 
it  is  the  beft  I  can  get ;  and  to  turn  up  the>  bright  fide  of  every 
thing.' 

Of  the  religion  of  Siam,  there  is  a'  fufficiently  particular 
account,  chiefly  taken  from  the'  Lettres  Edifiantes  andCurieufcs. 
In  its  outline,  and  a  few  of  it's  leading  do'dlfines,  it  re- 
fembles  that  of  Iudoftan.  The  fyltcm  orFoe,  the  religion  of. 
China,  appears  from  this  defcription,  to  referribje  the  tenets 
of  the  Brarhins. 

!  K      ' 

'  But  without  tiring,  concludes  our  author,  the  reader  with 
conjectures  about  uncertain  dates,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Samana  Kantama  cf  Pegu,  the  Samana  Codom  of  jSiam,  and' 
the  Foe'or  Xaca  of  China  and  Japan,  is  the  fame  perfon,  and 
probably  the  Hindoo  Vifhnou  in  one  of  his  pretended  incarnations. 
The  difciples  of  Foe,  fay  Du  Halde  and  other  miflionaries,  relate 
many  fables  of  his  incarnations,  and'  hence  the  number  of  idols 
with  which  the  Chinefe  temples  are  filled,  reprefenting  his  various, 
tranfmigrations.  They  likewife  fpeak  of  Oml  to,  or  Amida, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  preceded  Foe,  and  to  have  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  Amida 
is  fome  other  perfonage  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  whofe  hiftory 
has  been  imperfectly  carried  to  China,  or  incorrectly  learnt  there 
by  the  mifiionaries.' 

The  hiftory  and  political  ftate  of  the  different  powers  of 
Hindoftan,  afford  at  prefent  nothing  very  new.  The  whole 
fyftem  is  changed  by  the  late  events,  and  Tippoo,  defpoiled 
of  his  power,  mull  a£l  an  inferior  part  of  the  fcene.  The 
account  of  Hyder,  and  the  comparifon,  or  rather  the  contrail 
between  him  and  Cromwell,  is  by  much  the  beft  part  of  this 
fketch.  The  power  of"  the  Mahrattas  is  reprefented  as  confi- 
derable  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  native 
prince  who  can  at  prefent  contend  with  them. — We  fhall  con- 
clude this  article  with  a  fliort  defcription  of  this  lingular  race, 
and  fome  philofophical  fa£ls  refpecling  the  mountains,  which 
we  lately  defcribed  as  conftituting  the  dominions  of  Tippoo. 

'  If  we  only  view  the  Mahrattas  as  engaged  in  war,  they  muft 
necelfarily  appear  as  the  moft  cruel  of  barbarians  ;  but  if  we  enter 
their  country  as  travellers,  and  confider  them  in  a  ftate  of  peaceful 
fociety,  we  find  them  ftriclly  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
ligion 
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ligi.on  of  Bripih;>  ;  in  h  rmony  among  themfelves,  and  ready  to 
ive  ;md  aflilt  the  ftrang.-r.  The  exceffes  they  commit,  there- 
fore, can;:  be  afcribed  to  a  natural  ferocity  of  character, 
but  perhaps  may  be  dicUted  by  policy,  or  infrired  by  revenge  : 
they  may  fometimes  wilh  to  obtain  that  by  the  dread  of  their  in- 
vafions,  vhich  otherwife  would  only  be  effected  by  a  tedious  war  ; 
or  fometimes  to  be  piovokcd  to  reraliate  on  the  Mahometans  the 
cruelties  they  have  long  exercifed  upon  their  countrymen. 

1  The  country  under  the  Pa:fhw:i  is  in  general  not  very  fertile, 
nor  does  it  furniih  any  very  confiderable  manufacture. 

'  His  family  being  of  the  Brahman  call,  it  may  be  eafily  ima- 
gined, that  the  Brahmans  are  ndt  only 'protected  in  their  lawful 
privileges,  but  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  are 
ftn&ly  obierved  throughout  his  dominions.  At  the  fame  time, 
great  attention  lias  always  been  paid  by  the  paiihwas  to  thofe  of  the 
military  profeffion  ;  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  con- 
tinual wars  they  have  been  engaged  in.' 

— __ _ 

*  The  pofieffions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  fon  and  fuccefibr  of  Hyder 
Ally,  are  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  terrirories  of  the  Pai  fhwa 
en  the  fouth  by  Travancore,  a  country  belonging  to  an  independ- 
ent Hindoo,  prince  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  fea,;  and  on  the  eaft  by  a 
high  and  broad  ridge  of  mountains  which  feparate  them  from  thofe 
of  the  nabob  cf  Arcot.  The  country  to  the  eaft  of  thefe  moun- 
tains, is  called  the  Carnatic  Payen  Ghat  ;  and  that  to  the  weft, 
belonging  to  Tirpoo  Saib,  Carnatic  Bhalla  Ghat.  Thefe  two 
form  the  country  that  was  formerly  called  in  general  the  Carnatic, 
though  it  is  now  undentood  as  meaning  only  the  former.  The  names 
of  Bhal'a  Guar,  and  Payen  Ghat,  are  exprefiive  of  the  natural 
ntu-itioriN  of  thofe  countries;  the  level  of  the  Bhalla  Ghat  being 
confiderably  above  that  of  ihe  Paven  Ghat,  and  by  that  means 
the  air  in  the  former  h  much  cooler  than  in  the  latter. 

4  The  rrdge  of  mountains  which  feparates  thefe  two  countries, 
begins  almoft  directly  at  Cape  Comorin,  the  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninfula.  As  the  Hindoos  have  an  ancient  tradition  that  Mavali- 
puram  ftood  formerly  at  a  confiderable  dilb.nce  from  the  fea;  they 
have  it  likewife  handed  down  to.  them,  from  a  ftill  more  remote 
period,  that  thele  mountains  once  formed  the  margin  of  the  ocean. 
This  ttadiiion  receives  a  confiderable  degree  of  probability  from 
the  various  kinds  of  fea  (hells  that  are  found  on  hills  in  different 
parts  of  the  Carnatic  Payen  Ghar.  Petrified  trees  are  freOjUently 
to  be  met  with  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  whtre  there  is  not  now 
fuftkient  earth  to  produce  any  kind  of  vegetation  ;  and  in  fume  of 
thefe  mountains  large  caverns  are  to  be  leen,  which  evidently  ap.- 
pear  to  have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  water. 

'  AH  th<  fe  appearances  prove,  that  the  globe  in  thefe  parts  mud 
have  undergone  fome  very  confiderable  changes;  and  that  thofe 

mountains 
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mountains  either  lay  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  or  that,  by 
fome  extraordinary  inundation,  the  earth,  which  covered  them, 
has  been  wafhed  away,  and  their  furfaces  interfperfed  with  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  the  ocean.' 


A  Treatife  on  Gun-Powder ;  a  Treatife  on  Fire- Arms ;  and  a 
Treatife  on  the  Service  of  Artillery  in  Time  of  War  :  Tranf- 
lated  from  the  Italian  of  Aleffandro  Vittorio  Papacino  D'An- 
toni,  Major  General  in  the  Sardinian  Army,  and  chief  Di- 
reclor  of  the  Royal  Afilitary  Academies  of  Artillery  and  For- 
tification at  Turin*  By  Captain  Thomfon,  of  the  Royal  Re- 
giment of  Artillery.     Bvo.     6s.     Boards.     Egcrtons. 

'""pHESE  EiTays  of  a  Piedmontefe  general  officer,  have  been 
-*•  received  on  the  continent  with  the  greateft  refpect ;  and 
the  tranflator,  to  whom  our  apologies  for  an  unavoidable  de- 
lay in  noticing  this  work  are  due,  has  been  ufefully  employed 
in  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  officers. 
War  has  long  fince  become  a  fcience  j  and,  in  no  refpect  can 
h  be  more  fafely  reduced  to  fcientific  rules,  than  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  artillery.  It  is  well  remarked,  that  our  infular 
fituation,  and  the  necefTary  attention  we  are  obliged  to  pay  to 
our  naval  armaments,  have  rendered  us  lefs  folic itous  about 
tactics  and  military  improvements.  Our  artillery  was  not  long 
fince  chiefly  directed  by  foreigners-,  though,  at  prefent,  by  the 
laudable  attention  of  government,  we  have  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced body  of  Englifh  artillery  officers,  with  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  fcientific  improvement  of  their  fucceflbfs.  It  only 
remains  to  be  enquired,  whether  thefe  improvements  may  not 
be  carried  into  the  navy.  Thofe  beft  acquainted  with  naval 
actions  know  how  irregular  the  firings  are  in  fea  engagements, 
with  how  little  care  cannon  are  pointed,  or  their  ranges  ex- 
amined, fo  as  to  produce  their  greateft  effects.  Yet  fome 
fimple  regulations,  vyith,  little  expence,  might  remedy  thefe 
inconveniences :  the  plan,  which  we  muft  confefs  has  not  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  naval  officers  to  whom  it  was  com- 
municated, we  may  fhortly  mention.  It  is  to  form  a  corps  of 
naval  artillery,  to  be  under  the  conduct  of  an  officer.  The 
men  are  to  be  taught  thofe  general  practical  rules,  which  will 
enable  them  to  direct:  the  guns  with  the  greateft  effect,  and  an 
artillery  man  to  be  ftationed  to  every  fix  guns,  and  to  b.ave, 
under  his  immediate  command,  the  captain  of  each  gun.  In 
this  way,  a  company  of  ten  men  would  be  fufficient  for  a  firft 
rate,  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  and  two  fer- 
ijeants,one  of  whom  fhould  command  on  each  deck.  The  expence 
;o  the  nation  would  be  inconfiderablej  and  the  regularity  of 
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the  firing,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  fire,  would  be  much 
greater. 

General  Antoni's  Works  are  comprifed  in  thirteen  volume* 
8vo. — The  three  Treatifes  which  form  the  prcfent  work;  fix 
Volumes  of  Military  Architecture  ;  two  Volumes  of  Phyfico 
Mechanical  Inflitutions;  the  Practice  of  Artillery  in  Time  of 
Peace-,  and  the  EfTay  on  the  Management  of  Guns.  Thefc 
different  works  form  a  fyftem  of  military  inftructions,  which 
perhaps  might  be  with  advantage  tranflated  ;  but  when  we  re- 
collect the  fate  of  Mr.  Craufurd's  Tranflation  of  Teilke's 
Works,  we  cannot  recommend  the  attempt. 

In  the  Treatife  on  Gunpowder,  we  find  much  to  be  added, 
and  fomewhat  probably  to  be  corrected.     M.  D'Antoni  is  not 
acquainted  fufficiently  with  the  chemical  nature  of  gunpow- 
der, or  the  fudden  evolution  of  the  air  in  the  explofion.     Hi* 
definitidn  of  fire  is  that  of  Boerhaave ;  and  its  effects  on  bo- 
dies, with  the  modifications  it  is  liable  to,  are  deduced  from 
the  fame  fource.     He  next  confiders  the  properties  of  the 
component  parts  of  gunpowder,  and  then  thofe  of  the  com- 
pound.    In  this  part  the  defects  of  his  knowledge  in  modern 
chemiftry  are  mod  confpicuous.     The  theory  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  gunpowder  is  of  courfe  defective.     But  the  prac- 
tical remarks,  though  drawn  from  defective  principles,  are  ju- 
dicious and  ufeful :  they  in  general  coincide  with  the  experi- 
ments made  in  our  own  country.  The  difficulty  ofmeafuring  the 
force  of  fired  gunpowder,  even  with   the  cool  precifion  of 
fchool  practice,  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  muft  be  of  courfe 
more  difficult  in  the  field,  where  a  thoufand  circumftances  em- 
barrafj  and  diffract  the  obferver.     To  afcertain  it,  he  firft  con- 
fiders the  force  of  fired  powder  in  its  mod  fimple,  then  in  its 
moft  complex  (late.     Having  next  examined  its  modifications, 
when  fixed  in  guns,  he  pafTes  to  an  examination  of  the  initial 
velocity  of  projectiles,  the  law  of  their  impulfion,  and  the 
treatife  is  concluded  by  experiments  on  the  refiflance  of  air. 

M.  Antoni  differs  from  fome  authors  of  this  country  in  a 
few  particulars ;  from  Dr.  Hutton,  for  inftance,  who  denies 
the  utility  of  wadding.  Wadding  indeed  on  the  ball,  can 
make  little  difference  in  the  effett  of  the  fire  •,  but  a  little  refift- 
ance  to  the  air  evolved,  before  the  whole  charge  can  be  fixed, 
is  undoubtedly  of  ufe;  and,  in  that  way,  we  may  explain  the 
effects  of  wadding  on  the  powder.  M.  D'Antoni  is  confe- 
quently  right  in  his  experiments  to  make  the  force,  with  which 
the  wadding  is  comprefled,  uniform.  He  differs  alfo  in  dunk- 
ing that  long  guns  are  not  fuperior  in  force  to  fhort  one$. 
They  are  certainly  fo  to  a  certain  extent  j  for,  in  fhort  guns, 
the  whole  charge  is  feldom  fired.  The  following  obfervationi 
arc  judicious,  and  deferve  attention. 

*  Tiio 
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*  The  charges  we  have  laid  down  as  giving  the  longeft  ranges,, 
(89,102)  are  under  fimilar  circumftances,  the  fame  in  all  guns  of 
the  fame  calibre,  whatever  be  their  length  ;  fince  the  increafe  of 
length  does  not  generally  caufe  the  inflammation  of  a  greater 
number  of  grains  (71.)  ;  the  charge  which  in  one  gun  will  give  the 
longeft  range,  will  give  it  equally  in  a  fhorter  one  of  the  fame  ca- 
libre :  very  fhort  guns  are  indeed  an  exception  to  this  rule;  for  in 
them  the  atlion  of  the  elalHc  fluid  upon  the  fhot  in  two  unequal 
charges  that  all  take  fire,  is  at  lead  equal,  or  even  greater,  in  the 
fmalleft  charge  ;  as  the  (hot  having  a  greater  length  of  the  bore  to 
p'afs  through  (80)  is  longer  impelled  by  the  elallic  fluid. 

'  It  only  then  remains  to  ascertain  the  bed  charges  for  fervice  : 
we  fhould  previoufly  recol!e&,  that  the  greater  utility  of  fire-arms 
confifts  in  two  points  :  the  firft  and  principal  one  is,  to  ftrike  the 
objedl  aimed  at;  the  fecond  is,  to  ftrike  it  with  a  due  degree- of 
force.  The  firft  is  ever  indilpenfible  ;  the  fecond  admits  of  cer- 
tain modifications:  for  the  grea'teft  force  that  fise-arms  can  pro- 
duce is  not  always  requisite  ;  and  even  when  it  is  (Philof.  Inftit.J 
it  is  better  to  diminifli  the  charge,  and  leflen  the  efFeft  of  the  fhot, 
than  run  the  hazard  of  miffing  the  objed,  from  the  uncertainty  of* 
ufing  very  large  charges  ;  this  needs  no  illuftration.  Befide,  brafj 
guns  fired  frequently  with  large  charges  are  in  a  few  da\  s  rendered 
unferviceable  ;  wherefore  the  advantages  and  difadvamages  attend- 
ing the  ufe  of  them  fhould  be  fully  weighed,  as  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  the  guns  may  entirely  depend  the  fuccefs  of  an  enter- 
prife. 

.  *  To  apply  thefe  confiderations  to  practice,  and  combine  the 
juftnefs  of  the  range  with  the  necefiary  force,  and  with  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  gun  and  carriage  ;  the  charges  of  powder  for  fix- 
teen  and  thirty-two  pounders  ought  never  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  places  to  exceed  half  cf  the  weight  of  the  fhot,  if  the 
gun  be  properly  proportioned  (89),  and  fired  at  the  diftances  fet 
down  in  the  fecond  and  third  book  of  Military  Architecture,  and 
the  Treatife  of  Artillery;  this  we  will  call  the  largeft  fervice 
charge^  and  fhould  only  be  ufed  in  cafes  of  neceffity  :  the  fmalleft. 
fervice  charge  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of 
the  fhot,  and  'the  medium,  charge  one-third  or  three-eighths  of  its 
weight. 

*  The  charge  for  eight  and  four  pounders  fhould  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumitances,  from  one-half  to  tliree-fourths  of  the  weight 
Cf  the  fhet ;  the  wads  in  thefe  pieces  and  in  thirty-two  and  fix- 
teeh  pounders,  fhould  be  rammed  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  charge,  in  order  to  produce  the  proper  efieft;  perhaps' too 
much  force  cannot  be  ufed,  provided  that  the  grains  of  powder  are 
not'erufned  and  beat  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent  the  fire  from  penetrat- 
ing. The  charge  for  richochet  and  red-hot  firing,  is  very  ftnait 
in  proportion  to  the  calibre  j  i;  depends  in  fieges  on  the  ihustion 
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of  the  gun,  as  the  diftance  from  the  enemies  batteries  istheonfy 
point  to  be  ccnfiJcred.  The  charges  for  field  artillery  in  general 
anions,  in  affairs  of  pods,  in  attack  and  defence  of  intrenchments, 
fee.  mould  be  between  one- fourth  and  three-eights  of  the  weight 
of  the  (hot,  according  to  the  calibre  and  weight  of  the  gun.' 

The  following  fa£t  feems  to  (how  that  the  force  of  the 
evolved  air  in  firing  gunpowder^  is  exerted  in  every  direction. 

1  Since  mufquet  barrels  were  firft  made  in  Piedmont,  none  have 
been  received  at  the  arfenal  before  they  had  been  proved  in  the 
prefence  of  fome  officers  of  artillery.  More  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  barrels  have  been  proved  in  the  following  manner:  they 
3Te  charged  with  feVenteen  drachms  of  common  cannon  powder; 
over  which  is  put  a  very  high  wad  of  hard  tow,  that  is  with  diffi- 
culty prefled  into  the  barrel,  and  is  afterwards  rammed  down  with 
all  the  force  the  armourer  can  exert :  a  leading  bullet  weighing 
i8f  drachms  is  then- put  in  and  wadded  as  before.  The  barrels 
thus  loaded,  are  placed  horizontally  with  the  breech  againft  a 
ftrong  beam  of  wood,  and  each  of  them  is  fired  twice.  At  every 
pTOof  fome  of  the  barrels  have  burft,  and  the  crack  is  fometimes 
at  the  breech,  at  other  times  at  the  middle  of  the  bore,  or  near 
the  muzzle:  but  as  it  is  not  found  to  have  happened  more  fre- 
quently in  one  part  than  another,  the  officers  and  manufacturers 
have  deemed  it  unneceffary  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  thick- 
nefs  of  metal ;  fo  that  they  may  be  reafonably  regarded  as  pro- 
portionate to  the  preffures  of  the  elaftic  fluid  generated  during  the 
proof,  allowance  for  the  proportion  that  efcapes  by  the  vent,  and 
the  windage. 

The  author's  next  Effay  is  on  fire  arms,  on  the  fubftance 
proper  for  guns,  and  the  proper  conftruction  of  thefe  inftru- 
ments  of  death.  He  firft  confiders  the  rcfiftance  of  fire  arms, 
and  points  out  the  neceflary  properties  of  the  metal,  of  which 
the  mod  ferviceable  guns  fliould  be  made.  We  have  fome 
reafon  to  think,  that  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  gun-metal  by  Englifh  artifts  j 
taught,  we  believe,  by  analyfing  the  metal  of  the  French  guns. 
The  merit  of  the  iron  guns  confiils  only  in  its  being  the  pureft 
and  beft  iron.     The  following  remarks  deierve  attention : 

*  The  third  method,  by  which  the  powder  tends  to  deftroy  guns 
(32,  No.  3). now  remains  to  be  confidered.  In  the  wars  of  1733 
•and  1742,  there  was  an  opportunity  of  examining  guns  of  differ- 
ent nations,  that  had  been  rendered  unfci  viceabie  by  the  (hot 
linking  againft  their  fides,  and  making  cavities,  furrows,  cracks, 
and  fwcHings,  which  had  caufed  fome  of  the  (hot  to  break  to  pieces 
in  the  guns,  and  cut  tiic  metal  very  deep;  as  appears  from  the 
xepcrts  made  by  the  officers  of  artillery,  appointed  to  examine 
fbsm  befoic  they  were  recall. 

.      •  Thefe 
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«  Thefe  accidents  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  cuftorri 
the  nations  of  Europe  had,  before  the  middle  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, of  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  founders  to  mix  the  metals; 
they,  not  aware  of  the  neceffity  of  having  a  certain  tenacity  and 
hardnefs,  proceeded  without  any  regular  fyllem  :  whence  frequent* 
ly  arofe  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  refiftance  of  guns  eaft  by 
the  fame  founder.  In  proving  new  guns,  the  charges  occupied  a 
great  length  of  the  bore;  at  the  firil  round,  the  powder  was  equal 
to  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  (hot;  at  the  fecond  to  £  ;  and 
at  the  third,  was  equal  to  it  in  weight :  fo  that  if  the  metal  were 
not  of  fufficient  hardnefs,  an  orbicular  cavity  was  formed  at  the 
pofition  of  the  wad  between  the  powder  and  lhot,  without  the 
Jeaft  attention  being  paid  to  it:  lefs  charges  being  afterwards  ufed 
on  fervice,  the  (hot  was  placed  in  this  very  cavity,  which  caufed 
it  to  take  an  oblique  direction,  and  ftrike  againft  the  fides  under 
angles  of  incidence,  fo  much  the  greater  as,  the  cavity  was  the 
deeper;  thus  by  degrees  the  gun  was  rendered  unferviceable.' 

'  To  thefe  feveral  experiments  may  be  fubjoined  a  particular  ob- 
fervation  made  in  1737,  on  the  occafion  of  an  order  given  by  the 
king,  to  carry  on  practice  in  all  the  garrifons.  In  the  city  of  Va- 
lentia,  they  made  choice  of  a  long  6  pr.  which  had  been  call  at 
Pavia  in  the  preceding  century  with  the  arms  of  Spain,  and  bouched, 
a  proof  of  its  having  been  frequently  fired;  the  bore  was  perfectly 
ftraight  and  fmooth,  except  fome  inequalities  at  the  bottom,  which 
did  not  however  hold  the  teeth  of  the  fearcher.  This  gun  was 
each  time  loaded  with  1-5-lb,  of  powder  with  the  ladle,  and  twen- 
ty-four rounds  fired  daily  in  jj  hours  from  a  horizontal  platform; 
60  (hot  larger  than  ordinary  were  picked  out  equal  in  weight  and 
diameter  and  fufficiently  fmooth  ;  they  ferved  during  the  whole 
fummer,  being  dug  out  of  the  butt  which  was  in  the  plane  of  the 
battery  :  the  windage  of  the  lhot  was  as  35  to  36  ;  the  wads  were 
of  twilled  hay  and  rammed  as  ufual.  At  the  clofe  of  the  practice 
for  the  feafbn,  the  gun  was  carefully  examined  and  found,  after 
630  rounds,  not  to  have  fuftained  the  leaft  injury  ;  the  practice  had 
been  very  good,  fince  at  the  diftance  of  300  yards,  a  fourth  at 
leaft  of  the  fhot  had  ftruck  a  target  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
reft  gone  very  near  to  it.' 

The  chapter,  on  the  caufes  of  {hot  flriking  againft  the  bores 
ef  guns,  is  fhort,  comprehenfive,  and  fatisfactoTy.  The  uti- 
lity of  boring,  rather  than  of  calling  guns  with  a  core,  is  now 
fufficiently  eftablifhed.  The  chapter  on  the  windage  of  fhot, 
or  the  neceffary  fpace  between  the  bore  of  the  gun  and  the 
(hot,  to  allow  for  the  little  inequalities  in  each,  contains  fome 
ufeful  experiments.  The  great  art  of  calling  gunsconuils  hi 
bringing'the  metal  to  its  proper  ftate  of  liquefaction.  The 
refijtance  which  different  metals  affords,  is-  in  proportion  M» 

the 
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the  difficulty  of  fufion.     The  fecond  Part  is  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Projectiles,  and  nothing  very  new  is  adduced  on  tins  I 
. 

The  third  Part  is  on  the  Service  of  Artillery  in  Time  of 
War;  and  our  author  delivers  with  great  propriety,  I 
ciples  of  attack  and  defence.     lie  begins  with  ci,  the 

firft  dilpofitions  for  laying  (iege  to  a  tort  ■•  1,  with  the 

proportion  of  guns  and  ftores  for  attacking  i" 
caution  for  enfuring  the  fafety  of  convoys,  the  fituation  and 
arrangement  of  the  park  of  artillery,  the  conitrudtion  of  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  batteries,  the  management  of  <. 
mines,  and  the  methods  of  difmantling  a  fortrefs.     The 
cond  Part  is  on  the  Science  of  Defence,  and  the  directions  for 
mining  are  particularly  intereiting  and  ufeful. 

The  third  Part  relates  to  the  Ule  of  Artillery  in  the  Field, 
and  comprifes  a  comprehenfive  account  of  the  formation  of  an 
army;  difpolitions  for  marching,  encampnvits,  parking  the 
artillery,  Sec.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  difpof- 
ing  the  artillery  in  the  day  of  action,  its  ufe  in  the  defence 
and  attack  of  field  works,  with  the  principles  of  their  con- 
firmation, either  for  covering  a  country  or  intrenching  an 
army.  The  whole  concludes  with  the  duties  in  cantonments, 
or  winter  quarters. 

In  this  part,  our  author's  details  are  fingularly  clear,  com- 
prehenfive, and  fyftematic.  We  have  only  given  an  ana 
of  the  whole,  as  very  little  is  new,  and  the  excellence  depends 
rather  on  the  arrangement  than  on  the  fubftance.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  this  an  excellent  work  for  officers,  and  would 
recommend  it  to  them  with  warmth  and  earneltnefs.  We 
(hall  conclude  this  article  with  our  aiuhor's  fhort  abitract  of 
the  contents  of  general  D'Antoui  s  other  works. 

'  The  firft  book  of  military  architecture  is  prefaced  with  a  ge- 
neral'idea  of  fortification  and  of  the  art  of  war,  with  a  fuccinct 
account  of  the  writers  on  thofe  fuhje&s.  The  fituation*  proper 
for  regular  fortifications  are  pointed  out,  with  rules  and  directions 
for  the  conftruction  of  the  body  of  the  place,  and  out-works  of 
every  denomination. 

*  This  firft  book  containing  as  it  were,  the  elements  of  forti- 
fication, which  is  confidered  under  three  heads,  viz.  the  ancient, 
the  primitive  modem,  and  the  prefent  fyftem,  is  followed  in  na- 
tural order  by  the  fecond  volume,  comprehending  the  attack  and 
defence  of  regular  fortifications. 

*  The  third  comprehends  the  roatimi  and  principles  of  fortifi- 
cation ;  with  remarks  on  the  various  fy  Items  that  hue  been  hitherto 
piibiifiied,  and  direction?  for  difpofing  the  mines  in  a  reguLri'or- 
tiefs. 
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'  The  fourth  includes  the  whole  fyftem  of  irregular  fortifica- 
tion. 

'  The  fifth  treats  of  the  materials  ufed  in  the  conftrudVion  of 
Works,  with  directions  for  ascertaining  their  feveral  qualities  ;  and 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  hydraulics,  and  on  works  that  are  to 
be  occafionally  made  in  water. 

'  The  fixth  comprif'cs  irregular  attack  and  defence,  andthefyf- 
tems  of  field  fortification. 

*  In  the  two  volumes  on  natural  philofophy  and  mechanics, 
flylcd  "  Phyfico- mechanical  Inftitutions,"  the  author  treats  of  the 
various  branches  of  tin  fe  fcienccs  which  he  efleeras  indifpenfably 
ncceflaiy  for  an  artillery  ofiicet  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  enlarges 
m  chemiftry  ;.nd  metallurgy,  which  are  brought  into  practice  in 
the  anal)  fi»  of  powder  and  the  treatife  on  fire-arms. 

«  The  practice  of  artillery  in  time  of  peace,  contains  rules  for 
examining  and  proving  guns,  fnot,  fhells,  and  powder  ;  with  the 
chmenfions  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  of  the  carriages  ufed  in  the 
fcrvice  of  aitillery  ;  the  conftruclion  of  the  furnaces  and  moulds 
ior  calling  cannon,  and  the  duties  of  the  laboratory  and  arfenal  are 
explained. 

'  ]n  the  EfTay  "  On  the  Management  of  Guns,  &c."  are 
comprehended  directions  for  uiing  the  feveral  machines,  as  the  gin, 
capftan,  &c.  aid  difpofitions  for  polling  the  men  numerically  to/ 
the  fevers!  duties.' 


The  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Boohs  of  Afofes  cotfdered,  trehtg 
the  Subjlance  of  a  Difcour/e  lately  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
verjity.  By  Herbert  Marfh,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College^  Cambridge.     j{to.     is.     Johnfon.     1792. 

'TpHE  fubje&  which  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  has 
"*"  here  undertaken  to  confidcr,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
Divine  Revelation  ;  for  though  it  does  not  even  generally  fol- 
low, that,  becaufe  a  book  can  be  proved  to  be  authentick,  its 
contents  muft  be  true,  (fmce,  if  this  were  the  cafe,  a  proof 
that  Paridife  Lcit  was  written  by  Milton,  would  imply  the  truth  of 
the  events  related  in  that  poem) ;  yet  in  the  alliance  before 
us,  from  the  nature  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  appeals  of 
Cinilt  and  hia  ApolUes  to  the  writings  of  Mofes,  the  truth  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  fo  eiTentially  dependent  on  its  authenticity  j 
that  if  the  authenticity  can  be  but  difproved,  not  only  the  Jewifh 
revelation,  but  that  alio  of  the  Chriitian,  which  is  built  upon  it, 
muft  of  necelnty  be  fubverted.  Now  though  the  national  exig- 
ence or  the  Jews,  confirmed  by  the  uniform  teftimonies  of 
profane  authors  of  different  times  and  countries,  indifpurably 
ihew  the  Pentateuch  to  bt  authentic  j    though  thefe  bcoka 

them- 
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themfelves  not  only  exhibit  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
earliell  ages,  with  proofs  without  number  that  the  writer  of 
them  muit  himfelf  have  been  principally  concerned  in  the 
tranfa&ions  they  record ;  and,  though  the  fuppofition  of  their 
having  proceeded  from  any  other  peribn  in  any  other  age,  be 
fraught  with  abfurdity  without  end  ; — yet  authors  of  various 
qualifications  and  character,  overlooking  what  is  thus  obvious 
and  plain,  have  bufied  themfelves  in  framing  objections.  '  It, 
accordingly,  has  been  contended,  that  we  derive  a  fet  of  rules 
and  opinions  from  a  feries  of  books,  not  written  by  the  author, 
to  whom  we  afcribe  them  •,  and  that  the  work  to  which  we  give 
the  title  of  Divine,  and  which  is  the  bafis  of  our  faith  and 
manners,  is  a  forgery  of  later  date.'  In  oppofition  to  this 
pofition,  fo  far  as  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Marin  *  endeavours  to  ihew  that  Mofes  was  really  the 
author,  though  the  contrary  has  been  aflerted  by  men  of  criti- 
cal fagacity,  and  profound  erudition  *.' 

Mr.  Marfli  fcts  out  with  obferving  from  the  ftyle  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch compared  with  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Teitament, 

•  The  liberality  of  expreffion  here  ufed  and  before,  by  our  author,  we  can- 
rot  fo  extenfivcly  concur  in;  for  though  we  fhould  admit  the  propriety  of  fuch 
compliments  if  applied  to  Le  Clerc,  who  however  did  r>ot  deterveth 
without  fome  drawback  ;  yet  tefered  to  the  faceting  pbilofophcn  of  Voltaire's 
fchool,  we  th:ik  them  delervinuj  of  cenfure.  It  ill  becomes  an  advocate  for 
truth,  to  alcr.be,  through  an  affectation  of  candour,  that  to  others,  whether 
friends  or  ad  vet  fanes,  which,  whatever  be  their  pretentions,  theyare  not  en- 
titled to.  A»  an  ingenious  poet,  a  terfe  profe-writer,  a  piquant  ftorytelier, 
and  a  farcaflic  obfervcr,  we  are  ready  to  render  his  full  praife  to  Voltaire  ;  but 
110  one,  who  was  not  even  lefs  learned  and  more  of  a  fciolift  than  himfelf,  could 
ever  miftake  him  for  a  perfon  of  crud  tion  and  judgment.  Vain  beyond  niea- 
fure,  he  affc&ed  the  knowledge  of  every  thing.  Hence,  we  have  the  mod 
oftentatious  parade  and  flippant  remarks  upon  all  fubje&s  and  writ  ngs  which 
he  never  read,  or  could  *ead;  for  of  the  very  languag-s  in  which  they  were 
written,  he  knew  not  the  elementary  figns.  Nor  is  this  true  only  in  refpect 
to  the  Perfun  and  Arabic,  but  alfo  as  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  of  wh  ch 
many  iuftances  mud  have  occurred  to  his  readers,  to  the  confufion  of  hit 
wretched  gaiconnades.  Asto  the  objections  he  has  vented  againit  Revelation, 
fome  were  his  own,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  purloined  from  others.  Molt 
of  them  are  contemptible,  and  ail  have  been  often  confuted.  He  has,  however, 
by  means  of  them,  rendered  this  fervice  to  the  caufe  he  aimed  to  deflroy,  that, 
by  catling  forth  the  attention  of  its  defenders,  the  difficulties  which,  in  the 
view  of  many,  attended  the  fubjecl,  have  been  removed,  and  himfelf  and  his 
adherents  overwhelmed  with  difgracc. 

Though  Le  Clerc  was  a  man  of  extenfive  knowledge,  his  learning,  as  Pentley 
has  fhewn,  was  not  the  moft  profound  ;  nor  are  proofs  wanted  to  affirm  the 
fame  of  his  judgment :  but  of  his  integrity  we  have  evidence  in  that,  after  he 
had  changed  the  o.inion,  in  refpedt  to  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  had  advanced 
in  the  work  entitled  Sentiment  de  quclqucs  Thcologiens  de  Hollande  ;  he,  in 
his  Prolegomena  to  the  Book  of  Genefi.,  not  only  proved  Mofes  to  have  been 
the  folc  author,  but  refuted  the  f.phifms  of  Spmofa ;  which,  however,  Vol- 
taire hath  over  and  over  repeated  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  d;favow»l  of  l.c 
Clerc,  had  the  intuiting  impudence  to  prop  with  his  name. — Such  are  the  amia- 
ble and  honcft  arts  of  thefe  friends  to  truth  ! — If  viper*  be  vipers,  why  fliould 
we  not  call  ibem  fo  ?     Rtv. 

H  h  2  and 
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and  the  hiftory  of  the  Hebrew  language,  that  there  is  no  preemp- 
tion a  priori  that  Mofes  was  not  the  author  or  compiler  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Hence  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  as  the  Penta- 
teuch contains  a  fyfrem  of  ceremonial  and  moral  laws  which 
were  obferved  from  the  time  the  Ifraelites  departed  from  Egypt, 
till  their  difperfion  at1  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  theie  laws  mutt 
have  been  as  ancient  as  the  conqueft  of  Paleftine. 

'  It  is  alfo  an  undeniable  hiftorical  fatt,  that  the  Jews  in  every 
age  believed  their  ancedors  had  received  them  from  the  hands  of 
Mofes,  and  that  thefe  laws  were  the  bails  of  their  political  and  re- 
ligious inilitutions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  people.  We 
are  reduced  therefore  to  this  dilemma,  to  acknowledge,  either 
that  thefe  laws  were  actually  delivered  by  Mofes,  or  that  a  whole 
nation,  during  fifteen  hundred  years,  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  an  impollure,  without  once  deteding,  or  even  fufpe&ing  the 
fraud.  The  Athenians  believed  that  the  fyitem  of  laws,  by  which 
they  were  governed,  was  compofed  by  Solon,  and  the  Spartans 
attributed  their  code  to  Lycuigus,  without  ever  being  fuipe&ed 
of  a  miilake  in  their  belief..  Why  then  mould  it  be  doubted,  that 
the  rules  prefcribed  in  the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Mofes  ?  To 
deny  it  is  to  afleit,  that  an  effedt,  may  exift  without  a  caufe,  or 
that  a  great  and  important  revolution  may  take  place  without  an 
agent.' 

Now  though  this  be  fairly  and  pointedly  urged  as  the  tvmth 
of  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  does  not  appear  ftrictly 
relavent  as  to  the  authenticity  of  it  ;  for,  though  the  one,  as 
before  obferved,  imply  the  other,  yet  that 'implication  rells 
upon  other  grounds,  and,  therefore,  to  be  confident  the 
two  topics  fhould  have  been  kept  diltin£t.  For  the  like  reafon 
We  could  have  wifned  the  words  or  compiler  had  been  omitted. 
Setting  afidethe  author's  argument  which  he  very  juilly  ob- 
ferves  is  but  little  lhort  of  mathematical  demonftration,— that 
the  fubjiance  of  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  Moles— -as 
iomewhat  out  of  place  •,  we  again  fall  in  with  what  is  ftrie'lly 
in  order  ;  which  is  '  that  the  very  words  were  written  by 
Mofes.'  To  eitablifh  this  point  the  uniform  belief  of  the  Jews 
is  alledged,  together  with  the  obfervation,  that  no  one  but 
Moles  ever  claimed  to  be  the  author.  Nor  is  it  on  the  bafts 
only  of  national  tradition  that  the  argument  is  relied  by  Mr. 
Marfli ;  for  he  goes  on  to  lhew  that  every  book  of  the  Old 
Tellament  implies  the  previous  exiftence  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  in  anfwer  to  thofe  in  particular,  who  would  attribute  the 
work  to  Ezra,  he  proves  that  Ezra  himfeif  afcribed  it  to 
Mofes  ;  and  from  Ezra  he  goes  back  with  evidence  to  Mofes 
himfeif.  Afrer  this  induction  of  proofs  the  author  anlich ■-.. 
and  thus  anfwers  tie  folio  wing  objections  : 

•  We 
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"  Wr  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments,  and  grant  that 
Mofes  actually  wrote  a  work  called  the  book  of  the.  law ;  but  how 
can  we  be  certain,  that  it  was  the  very  work,  which  is  now  current 
under  his  name  ?  And  unlefs  you  can  fhew  this  to  be  at  lead  pro- 
bable, your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value."  To  illuftrate  the 
force  or  weaknefs  of  this  obje&ion,  let  us  apply  it  to  fome  ancient 
Greek  aurhor,  and  fee  whether  a  claffical  fcholar  would  allow  it  to 
be  of  weight.  "  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  fp?ak  of  Ho- 
mer, as  an  ancient  and  celebrated  poet;  it  is  true  alfo  that  they 
have  quoted  from  the  works,  which  they  afcribe  to  him,  various 
paiTagesthat  we  find  at  prcfent  in  the  Iliad  an/i  OdyfTey  :  ye:  dill 
there  is  a  pofiibility  that  the  poem«,  which  were  written  by  Ho- 
mer, and  thole,  which  we  call  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey  were  tmlly 
di.lintt  productions."  Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature 
would  reply  to  this  obje&ion,  not  with  a  fcrious  anfwer,  but  with 
a  fmile  of  contempt ;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  fi'ence  an  opponent,  who  appeared  to  be  deaf  to  the  cleared 
conviction.  But  dill  more  may  be  laid  in  defence  of  Mofes,  than 
in  defence  of  Homer  ;  for  the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  de- 
pofited  in  any  temple,  or  facred  urcnive,  in  order  to  fecure  rhem 
fromvthe  devaluations  of  time,  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book 
of  the  law,  as  written  by  Mofes,  was  intruded  to  the  prieds 
and  the  elders,  preferved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  read. to 
the  people  every  feventh  year*.  Sufficient  care  therefore  was 
taken  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  the  original  record,  but 
that  no  fpurious  produftion  mould  be  fubdituted  in  its  {lead.  And 
that  no  fpurious  production  ever  hns  been  fubftituted  in  the  Head  of 
the  original  composition  of  Mofes  appears  from  the  evidence  both 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For  as  thefe  agree 
with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  fome  trifling  variations  f ,  to  which 
every  work  is  expofed  by  length  of  time,  it  is  abfolutely  certain 
that  the  five  books,  which  we  now  afcribe  to  Mofes,  are  one  and 
the  fame  work  with  that,  which  was  trunfhted  intr*  Greek  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  ftill  greater  importance, 

<  •  And  Mofes  wrote  thin  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  pnefb  the  fons  of 
Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  I, or1,  and  uno  ali  the  cldc:« 
of  |fr»»l.  And  Moles  commanded  nn-m,  faying,  At  tiie  cud  or  ev-ry  fevcu 
years,  in  the  fjlcinnity  of  the  year  of  rocafe,  in  the  feall  of  tuhernacles,  when 
all  Ilracl  is  coin-  to  appear  befoie  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place,  which  he 
(hall  choofe,  th>>u  flu't  read  this  law  bed  r<  ill  Ilracl  iu  rv  ejir  hearing.  And  it 
came  to  paf>,  when  Mofes  hid  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  th;s  law 
in  a  book,  until  thty  were  tiinihei,  that  Moles  commanded  the  Levites,  which 
bare  the  ark  of  th«  covenant  of  the  Lord,  fay  njf,  Take  t'  is  hook  of  the  law 
and  put  it  in  the  fide  of  the  ar>.  of  the  covenant  if  Hie  Lord  y  iur  <.;.> !,  D 
xxxi.  9 — 11  14 — if<.  There  '•*  a  pau"tge  to  the  fame  purp.ife  in  lofcphu*  : 
AnXrrai  in  r*t  a>aunfjtit»n  i»  t»  tl( *  y^afx/xtxTtr,  Jolcphi  Anti^uitat.  Lib.  V.  c.  i. 
I  !-•   lom.  li.  p.  iJ$«,-ed.  Hudioii.* 

4  f  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pe>  nteuch,  it    thr  6th 
VoL  of  the  Londou  Polyglot,  p.  19.  of  the  Aiiiiuadvcrlionci  Jiaaiaru. 

Hh  j  with 
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with  that,  which  exifted  in  the  time  of  Solomon  f.  And  as  the 
Jews  could  have  had  no  motive  whatfoever,  during  that  period, 
which  elapfed  between  the  age  of  Jofhua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for 
fubftituting  a  fpurious  production,  inftead  of  the  original,  as  <vrit- 
ten  by  Mofes  ;  and,  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  attempt  the 
impofture,  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  care,  which  had 
been  taken  by  their  lawgiver,  we  mult  conclude  that  our  prefent 
Pentateuch  is  the  very  identical  work,  that  was  delivered  by 
Mofes.' 

From  the  external  evidence  of  authenticity,  he  turns  to  the  in- 
ternal,\vhich  he  confiders  under  the  two  heads  of  contents  and 
language. 

'  The  very  mode  of  writing  in   the  four  laft  books,  difcovers 
an  author  contemporary  with  the  events  which"  he   relates  ;  every 
defcription,  both  religious  and  political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer 
was  prefent  at  each  refpecYive  fcene ;  and   the  legiflative  and  his- 
torical parts  are  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  that    neither  of 
them  could  have  been  written  by  a  man,  who  lived  in  a  later  age. 
The  account,  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  of  the  con- 
duct of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of  Ifrael  is  fuch,  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  writer,  who  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
country  at  large,  but  had  frequent  accefs  to  the  court  of  its  (c- 
vereign  :  and  the  minute  geographical  defcription  of  the  paffage 
through  Arabia  is  fuch,  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man 
like   Mofes,  who  had  fpent   forty  years  in  the  land  of  Midian. 
The  language  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity,  which  ap- 
pears partly  from  the  great  fimplicity  of  the  ltyle,  a.;d  partly  from 
the  ule  of  Archaifms,  or  antiquated  exprefiions,  which  in  the  days 
even  of  David   and   Solomon  were  obfolete  *.     But  the  ftrongell 
argument,    that  can  be  produced  to  fiiew  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
written  by  a  man  born  and  educated  in  Egypt,  is  the  ule  of  Egyp- 
tian words;   words,  which  never  were,  orever  could   have  been 
ufed  by  a  native  of  Palelline  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumilance, 
that  the  very  fame  thing,  which  Mo&s  had  expreffed  by  a  word, 
that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Ifaiah,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  b.rth 
and  education,   has  expiefTed  by  a  word  that  is  purely  Hebrew f.' 

•  I  See  Walton!  Pro'egom.  XI.  §  II.* 

«  »  For  inftance  &"!?"}.  i'le,  and  *1T/J,  puer,  which  are  ufed  in  both  genders 
by  10  orherwnters  than  Mofes.  See  Gen.  xxiv.  14.  :6.  28.  55.  57.  xxxviii. 
21.  25.' 

'  f  For  inftance  ^|™tM>  (perhaps  written  or'g'iially  *nb4>  arid  the  *  length- 
ened i:.to  ^  by  minake)  written  by  the  LXX  0^1,  or  c^i,  Gen.  xli.  2,  and 
<lHn.  written  by  the  LXX  SiCn  or  but;,  bee  La  Croze  Lexicon  iEgyptia- 
cum,  art.  AXI  and  foHBl. 

The  fame  thing,  which  M-fes  expreffes  by  Iffi^  >  Gen.  xli.  2.  Ifaiah,  ch.  xix. 
vcr.  7.  exprcfl'es  by  WW,  for  the  Seventy  have  tiauflatedboth  pf  thefe  words 
ty**'.'  TT     . 

Having 
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Having  thus  clofcd  the  pofitive  evidence  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  he  anfwera  tlie  arguments  which  had  been 
brought  againlt  it,  but  for  thefe  anfwers,  which  are  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  fatisfactory,  we  mull  refer  to  the  pamphlet  it- 
felf. 

It  is  with  pleafure  we  find  that  die  author  is  fhortly  to  pub- 
lifli  the  firft  part  of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  with  Improvements.  We  ihould  be  happy  to  fee  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  fame  author  on  the  Hebrew  Inltitutes, 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Marfh  in  a  limiiar  way. 

Lettie  de  A/.   de  la   Rochefoucauld  Liancourt  ^  a  Afonfnur  de 
Malejerbes,  Defenfair  du  Roy.  8vo.    is.     Herbert.      1 793- 

'TpHE  author  of  this  Letter  -ppears  to  have  enjoyed  emin- 
"*■  ently  the  confidence  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth -,  to  whom  he  maintained  a  fmcere  and  inviolable  attach- 
ment. Convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  the  king's  conduct, 
and  that,  upon  a  fair  inveltigation,  he  mult  be  acquitted  of 
every  charge,  in  the  conference  even  of  his  enemies  ;  M.  de 
la  R.  Liancourt  proceeds  to  acquaint  M.  de  Malcferbes  with 
a  few  anecdotes,  which  difplay  in  a  ftrong  light  the  character 
of  that  virtuous  and  perfecuted  prince. 

The  firft  of  thefe  relates  to  the  tumultuous  tranfa£tions 
which  took  place  on  the  I4.th  of  July,  j  789.  It  feems  that  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  minillers  retired  from  the 
Icing's  clofet,  his  majefty  remained  totally  ignorant  of  the 
riots  which  diftinguiln  that  memorable  epoch  ;  whether  it  was 
that  the  minillers  were  likewife  uninformed  of  the  fubject,  or 
that  they  felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  communicate  the  in- 
telligence to  their  royal  mailer.  M.  de  Liancourt,  however,  be- 
ing certified  of  the  cL-ltru<Ltion  of  the  Baltille,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  news  of  fuch  an  event  fhould  be  inltantly 
made  known  to  the  foveretgn.  He  therefore,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  procured  aecefs  to  the  royal  apartment,  in- 
formed the  king  of  the  tranfaction,  and  that  tiiere  was  realon 
for  apprehending  farther  effects  from  the  violent  commotion 
of  the  populace  *.  His  majefty,  on  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, appeared  to  be  deeply  atlccled,  but  replied  with  calm- 
nefs,  *  what  then  have  I  done  that  the  people  fhould  thus  rife 
againfl  me  ?  Could  thev  but  read  my  heart,  they  woidd  fee 
whether  ihey  ever  had  amongft  them  a  better  friend,  and  whe- 
ther, from  the  moment  I  afcended  the  throne,  1  have  ever  en- 
tertained one  thought  ihat  was  ineonfiltent  with  their  happi- 
nefs.' 


•  See<hu  fift  related  at  large  In  the  New  Annual  Regilter  for  ; 

b  4  The 
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The  occurrence  next  mentioned  is  when  the  king  was 
brought  back  from  Varennes.  After  he  had  come  out  of  his 
Carriage,  and  was  Stepping  towards  the  palace,  unaccompa- 
nied by  the  national  guards  or  the  deputies,  M.  de  Liancourt 
placed  himfelf  in  the  way  ;  but  overcome  with  grief,  and  the 
fight  of  inajdlv  in  dttlrefs,  he  was  incapable  of  uttering  a 
word.  '  Ah  !  laid  the  king  to  him,  how  much  I  have  Suffered 
duiing  the  laft  fix  days,.  Had  I  been  able  to  accomplish  my 
journey,  the  people  would  have  feen  whether  I  merited  their 
fuipicions  and  their  injurious  treatment.  I  have  Seen  violence 
and  murders  perpetrated  around  me.  Many  worthy  and  in- 
nocent men  have  loft  their  lives  on  my  account.  God  only 
knows  whs  t  I  Suffer.' 

As  Soon  as  M.  de  Liancourt's  grief  would  permit  him  to 
make  a  reply,  he  ob Served  to  the  king  that  thole  who  advifed 
his  majefty  to  the  Hep  he  had  taken,  had  been  moft  fatally  de- 
ceived in  refpe£t  to  its  confequence;  for,  that  the  affembly 
had  thereby  obtained,  in  the  public  opinion,  an  authority 
they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  '  Ah  !  fo  much  the  better, 
anfwered  the  king:  may  it  ever  preferve  that  authority,  and 
employ  it  for  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  when  public  tran- 
quillity is  reftored;  I  (hall  be  the  firft  to  blefs  their  acquisition 
of  authority.' 

The  author  of  the  Letter  Solemnly  declares,  that  many  a 
time,  Since  the  revolution  took  place,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  tumukuoufly  threatened  the  royal  palace,  he  has  heard 
the  king  Say  thefe  words  :  *  Ah  !  if  the  Sacrifice  of  my  life  can 
enfurc  the  happinefs  oS  France,  I  am  ready  to  reSign  it.' 

Thefe  anecdotes,  which  appear  to  be  the  genuine  effufions 
of  a  heart  devoted  to  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  muft,  when 
the  violence  of  party  has  Subsided,  endear  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  to  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  na- 
tion, 

Ihc  Dnfhhit  of  Univerfal  Comparifony  or  Genera! Proportion, 
Ey  "James  Glcnie,  Efq.  F.  E.  S  late  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.     4-io.     $$%  fcw(d,     RobinSons.     1 7^9* 

^"F'HIS  work,  though  printed  in  1789,  as  it  Seems  by  the 
■*■  title,  has  but  jull  now  been  given  to  the  public,  owing 
to  Some  delay  in  the  publication  of  it.  In  an  Advertisement, 
prefixed  to  the  work,  the  ingenious  author  States  the  occafion 
and  object  of  it,  in  thefe  words, 

«  The  following  Paper,  delivering  geometrically  the  do&rine  of 
Univerfal  Comparison,  or  Genera!  'Pioportion,  contains  the  geo- 
metrical niveiiigaiion  of  a  theorem,   infinitely  more  general  than 

ano^hej' 
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Mother  theorem,  of  which  (when  it  is  fuppofed  to  become  nume- 
rical, or  is  applied  to  the  alsjcbra'cal  values  of  magnitudes)  the 
fam6us  binomial  theorem  given  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  only  a 
particular  cafe ;  wi.h  a  variety  of  other  new  theorems;  fhewing 
alfo  the  connexion  between  the  different  abftraft  fciences,  viz. 
geometry,  algebra,  and  arithmetic,  as  derivable  from  the  fame 
principles. 

*  It  i<?  written  with  an  intention  to  extend  the  confederation  of  a 
new  fubjeft  in  mathematical  fcience,  of  which  the  author  has 
given  a  curfory  view,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
the  6th  of  March,  1777,  and  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Trans- 
actions; and  to  ferve  as  an  introductory  paper  to  fever.il  fubfe- 
quent  ones,  in  which,  amon^lt  other  things,  he  purpofes  te  de- 
liver the  geometrical  invefKgation  of  the  dottrine  of  fluxions,  in- 
crements, and  the  meaf  ire?  of  ratios,  the  fummation  of  infinite 
feries  geometrically,  &c.  &c.' 

Wc  cannot  difcover  that  any  perfon,  either  among  the  an- 
cients or  moderns,  ever  (hewed  geometrically,  till  this  author 
did  (in  the  paper  above  mentioned),  the  increafe  or  decreafe, 
which  a  magnitude  (A)  muft  undergo,  to  have  to  another 
magnitude  (B)  of  the  fame  kind,  fuch  a  ratio,  as  fhall  have  to 
the  ratio  of  A  to  B  a  given  ratio.  The  demonftration  of  this, 
which,  though  it  appears  plain  and  fimple  enough  when  once 
given,  is  derived  from  an  accurate  and  extenfive  application 
of  the  molt  abftrufe  metaphyfical  principles  to  geometry,  lays 
before  the  mind  at  one  view  the  geometrical  rationalia  of  thofe 
branches  of  mathematical  fcience,  which  lately  kept  mathema- 
ticians fo  long  in  a  itate  of  controverfy,  and  have  given  rife  to 
the  publication  of  many  volumes.  Tints,  if  A  be  increafed 
or  diminished  by  any  magnitude  (a)  of  the  fame  kind,  whilfl 
B  continues  the  fame,  the  difference  between  the  magnitude, 
which  has  to  B  a  ratio  having  to  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  the  ratio 
of  R  to  Q,  and  the  magnitude  which  has  to  B  the  ratio  hav- 
ing to  the  ratio  of  A±a  to  B  the  fame  ratio  of  R  to  (X  will 
be  truly  and  geometrically  expreffed  by  theor.  3,  by  a  quantity 
which  is  equal  to  the  exprelfion, 

r  —  <!__  R  —  iQ_  R 

}  R  — 0^ 


B   * 
But  when  A±a  flands  to  A  in  a  relation  nearer  to  that  of 
equality  than  by  any  ailignablc  magnitude  of  the  fame  kind, 

tins 
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R-Q, 

this  expreflion  becomes  barely  _^ _.  a  for  the  unaflign- 

<i_ 
B 

able  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  magnitude,  which  has 

to  B,  a  ratio  of  A  to  B,  the  ratio  of  R  to  Q. 

For  example,  when  Q^p  i,  and  R=2,  3,  4,  &c.  it  becomes 

2Afl      jA'rt      4A3a      „  r     rv«     »  *     j       1         r> 

-     ->       0    •>  ■  ,  &c.  refpectively.     And  when  R—r, 

,  ~  .   t  A— la     A— 4a     A— la 

and  0=2,  2,  4,  &c.  it  becomes  — — r»      „  ■  ■»  ~n — u&c* 
^    ?-•■*■•"  2B-5    3B-1    4B— r 

In  like  manner,  if  in  Theor.  I.   there  be  fubltituted  for  A, 

C,  E,  &c.  thefe  A+«,  C  +  c,  E-j-f,  &c.  in  the  expreflion 

,  ,   ,  C-D  .    A   E-F      £              A  C-D      E  -  F 
A+A.-15-4-A.-F-+&c.-4-A.-jJ-  • p—  +, 

&c.  &c  there  arifes  the  antecedental  difference  equal  to  the 
expreflion, 

IdT7-c_ 

D 

■which  when  the  ratio  of  C  to  D  only  is  compounded  with  that 

x?  4        _,      .             A.c4-C.a  +  a.cr         ,  ,      it 

of  A  to  B,  gives  us — for   the   antecedental 

A  .  C 

augmentation  of  — ~—  ;  and  when  the  ratios  of  C  to  D  and  E 

to  F  are  compounded  with  that  of  A  to  B,  it  gives  the  fol- 
lowing geometrical  expreflion, 
AC.  e  +  AE.  c  -f  CE.  a  4-  A  ce  +Eac  +  C a  e  -f  ace 

A.  C.  E 

for  the  antecedental  augmentation  of  -yr  V"  $  and  fo  on. 

But  where  A  +  a,  C  +  r,  E  +  e,  &c.  Hand  to  A,  C,  E,  &c 

refpectively  in  relations  nearer  to  that  of  equality  than  by  any 

aflignable  magnitude  of  the  fame  kind,  thefe  become 

A.c-f-C.a     A.C.f-fA.E.f  +  C.E.A        jr  ,      . 

— — 7!- > r— — ,  and  fo  on,  for  the 

\j  L).  v 

A.C     A.  C.  E 

unaflignable  augmentations  of —pr- j    ■  .     „   ,  &c. 

In  like  manner  in  Theorem  2,  if  the  fame  fubftitution  take 
place,  we  get  the  antecedental  difference  thence  arifjng  geo- 
metrically 
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.                  _     •            A.C-D  +  f  +  a^-D  +  c 
metrically  exprefled  by  a ^ J- 

A  C  — D 

■  —'-■; —  &c.  &c.  which  where  the  ratio  of  C  to  D  is  de- 
compounded with  that  of  A  to  B,  gives  the  geometrical  ex- 

preflion ' — — — ,  which  when  A  +a  and  C-f-cftand 

C.C-  c 

to  A  and  C  rcefpcclively  in  relations  nearer  to  that  of  equal- 

,       ,             n*       ,,   '          •     ,      ,               CD.a-AD.c 
ity  than  by  any  aihgnable  magnitudes,  becomes ~ . 

Whence  the  derivation  of  a  geometrical  calculus  lf.il!  more 
han  that  of  fluxions,  without  the  leait  confideratioa 
of  mocion  or  velocity,  is  manifeft.     He  calls  it  more  general, 
as  well  as  more  fcientinc  than  fluxions,  becaufe  the  ttandard 
of  companion  may  be  any  magnitude  whatever,  inltead  of 
arithmetical  unity,  to  which  all  expreffions  in  the  fluxionary 
calculus  have  a  reference.     The  method  of  fluxions  indeed  is 
only  a  particular  branch  of  general  arithmetical  proportion  ap- 
plied to  numbers.     For  although   the  author  of  it,  to  avoid 
the  exceptionable  method  of  indivifibles,  confidered  magni- 
tudes as  generated  by  the  motion  of  points,  lines,  and  furfaces, 
inftead  of  being  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  indivifible 
parts,  fluxions  as  exprefled  both  by  himfelf  and  thofe  who  have 
followed  him,  are  nothing  but  the  antecedents  of  arithmetical 
ratios  having  I  or  unit  for  their  confequents,  or  flandard  of 
comparifon.     For  n  x"~l  a,  which  he  and  they  deliver  as  the 
fluxion  of  xny  is  not  a  geometrical  magnitude,  but  an  arithme- 
tical one,  having  to  I  or  unit,  the  ratio  which  arifes  by  com- 
pounding the  ratio  of  nx  to   1  with  the  n  —  I  ratio  of  x  to  I. 
And  what  is  4.v3y4x  4  4y:'x4x  but  the  number,  which  arifes  by 
compounding  the  ratio  of  4.x  to  1  with  the  triplicate  ratio  of  x 
to  1  and  the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  y  to  1,  together  with  the 
number  arifmg  by  compounding  the  ratio  of  4)  to  1  with  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  y  to  1  and  the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  *  to  1  I 

Alfo  what  is — *,  but  the  number  arifing  by  decompound- 
ing the  duplicate  ratio  of  y  to  1,  with  the  difference  of  the 
numbers  arifing  by  compounding  the  ratio  of  yto  1  with  that 
of  *  to  1,  and  the  ratio  of  *•  to  1  with  that  of  y  to  I  ?  In  flux- 
ions, 1  or  unit  is  not  only  the  general  or  common  flandard  of 
arithmetical  comparifon,  but  is  alfo  the  confequent  of  every 
ratio  compounded  or  decompounded  ;  whereas  in  the  geome- 
trical method,  delivered  by  this  ingenious  author,  which  he 
choofes  to  call  the  antardtntal  calculus^  die  ftandards  of  com- 
parifon 
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parifon  are  indefinite,  and  may  be  any  magnitudes  whatever, 
*nd  the  confequents  of  the  ratios  may  be  either  equal  or  un- 
equal, homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  ;  circumftances  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  folutions  of  many  problems,  and 
open  wild  fields  of  geometrical  as  well  as  univerfal  metrical 
operations,  which  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  does  not  lead  to. 

That  the  geometrical  principles  of  the  method  of  incre- 
ments is  alfo  eafily  deducible  from  hence,  is  evident  from  the 
very  formation  and  conilrut~r.ion  of  them.  With  very  little 
trouble  likewife  may  hence  be  deiived  rules  for  a  much  more 
extenfive  application  of  the  method  of  exhauftions  than  the 
ancients  have  ufed.  The  author  adverts  alfo  to  other  applica- 
tions of  his  method ;  fuch  as,  the  method  of  fumming  infinite 
feries  geometrically ;  and  the  geometrical  folutions  of  a  great 
number  of  general  problems,  fimilar  to  the  following  one, 
■which  mure  lay  open  a  new  and  extenfive  field  in  folid  geome- 
try, and  tend  to  unfold  the  great  defiderata  on  that  fubjet~t, 
hitherto  fought  for  in  vain  by  geometricians,  both  ancient  and 
modern. 

*  Having  any  right  line  A  whatever  given  ;  to  find  two  cubes, 
or  fimilar  folids,  which  together  fhall  have  to  the  cube,  or  fimi- 
lar folid,  on  the  given  line  A,  any  ratio  whatever  of  the  ratio  of 
any  two  homogeneous  magnitudes  B  and  C.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
if  B  be  equal  to  C,  the  problem  becomes  this ;  to  find  geometri- 
cally two  cubes,  which  together  are  equal  to  the  cube  on  the  gi- 
ven line  A,  &c.' 

Whoever,  indeed,  perufes  this  work  with  attention,  and  can 
view  it  in  the  full  extent,  will  find  it  applicable  to  every  branch 
of  abftratt.  fcience ;  whilft,  in  what  may  be  called  modern 
mathematics,  it  furnifhes  methods  of  reafoning  much  more 
elegant,  beautiful,  and  unexceptionable,  than  thofe  hitherto 
made  ufe  of,  being  all  derived  from  the  fame  geometrical 
fource. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  fluxions,  increments,  &c.  viewed  fcientifically,  are  only 
branches  of  the  doctrine  of  ratios,  or  general  proportion,  me- 
taphysically applied  to  magnitudes,  and  geometrically  illuflrat- 
ed  and  demonftrated.  And  although  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  author  of  this  very  concife  performance,  had  not 
cither  leifure  or  inclination  to  enter  more  into  particulars, 
and  to  deliver  himfelf  at  greater  length,  we  think  that  we  may 
venture  to  afTert  that  it  is  the  moft  fuccefsful  application  of 
metaphyfics  to  geometry,  that  perhaps  ever  was  communicated 
to  the  public.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  indeed,  that  he  has  laid 
a  foundation  fufficiently  broad  for  thofe  who,  with  a  more  li- 
mited metaphyseal  turn  of  mind  and  lefs  invention,  but  with 

more 
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more  leifure,  and  perhaps  more  application,  may  wifh  to  ex- 
tern! Mid  carry  the  principles  he  cliabliflies  into  the  various 
branches  of  feience.  • 

To  thofe  reader?  who  wiih  to  have  a  lummary,  and  at  the 
fame  time  coraprchenfivQ  view  of  tlie  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween geomeiry,  algebra,  and  arithmetic,  we  ri  commend  the 
attentive  pevufal  of  the  (kit  ei^ht  pages,  and  of  the  l'choiiuna 
to  theor.  3,  from  p.  23  to  p.  31. 

A  Common  Praycr-Bcck,  According  to  the  Plan  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England*,  with  fuitable  Services.  Svo.  31. 
6d.   fewed.     Johnlbn.      1792. 

XX7"E  cannot  admit  with  the  editor  of  this*  performance, 
^  *  that  the  religious  part  of  the  nation  is  fuificiently  agreed 
upon  the  controverted  points  of  theology,  to  allow  at  prefent 
of  the  introduction  of  a  new  *  univerfal  liturgy.'  There  are 
many  wife  and  upright  men,  who  are  far  from  deferving  the 
epithets  l  interefted  and  crafty,'  and  yet,  who  do  not  think 
that  it  has  been  '  clearly  proved  that  the  articles  and  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England  contain  many  things  erroneous,  un- 
fcriptural,'  &c.  On  the  contrary,  we  apprehend  that  there 
is  fcarcely  any  candid  perfon  who  will  hefitate  to  allow  that 
the  principles  of  theUnitarians  Itand  upon  too  narrow  a  ground 
of  proof,  both  fcriptural  and  historical,  to  be  implicitly  adopted; 
but  this  is  not  the  firft  inftance  in  which  gentlemen,  of  our  edi- 
tor's way  of  thinking,  have  miflook  afiertion  for  proof. 

No  man,  however,  who  entertains  juft  fentiments  of  toler- 
ation, can  blame  an  honeft  Unitarian  for  his  diilent,  or  would 
hefitate  to  approve  of  their  adoption  of  fuch  forms  of  prayer, 
as  will  not  outrage  their  confeiences  and  opinions;  and  if  the 
liturgy  before  us  had  been  oft'ercd  for  their  particular  ufe,  the 
above  ftrittures  would  never  have  been  extracted  from  us. 
We  will  not  fay,  that,  independent  of  controverfy,  we  mould 
have  given  an  indiscriminate  approbation  to  this  compilation. 
We  have  feen,  in  too  many  initances,  the  neceflity  of  Dr. 
Johnfon's  caution  againlt  '  miitaking  alteration  for  improve- 
ment,' not  to  be  on  our  guard  agai.iit  this  fallacious  principle. 
In  this  *  univerfal  liturgy,'  many  of  the  fublime  and  pathetic 
prayers  of  our  church  are  fo  unueceiV.irily  mutilated  and  tranf- 
pofed,  that  then  beauty  is  entirely  loft :  we  need  only  initance 
in  the  exhortation,  and  in  that  molt  beautiful  piece  of  devo- 
tion, the  prayer  for  all  mankind.  The  Litany  is  alio  rendered 
fo  fiat  and  infipid,  that  it  is  more  calculated  for  Hogarth's 
lleeping  congregation,  than  to  keep  awake  the  devotional  feel- 
ings, add  to  imcrcit  the  belt  afteclions  of  the  heart. 

8  One 
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One  material  improvement,  however,  it  would  be  unfair  not 
to  notice  ;  and  that  is,  that  a  felecf  ion  of  the  Pfalms  is  made 
here  for  public  worfhip,  inftead  of  that  injudicious  and  indif- 
criminate  mafs,  which  is  read  with  fo  little  feeling  or  edifica- 
tion in  our  church  feryice.  It  is  but  juftice  to  add  alfo,  that 
the  fele£lion  appears  well  made.  The  offices  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  eltabliihed  liturgy,  particularly  that  of  baptifm,  are 
too  long  j  the  burial  fervice  we  do  not  think  improved. 

Jin  Hebrew  and  Engli/h  Lexicon,  withouuPoints  :  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and Chaldee  Words  of  the  Old  Tefiament  are  explained 
in  their  leading  and  derived. Senfes,  the  derivative  Words  are 
ranged  under  their  rcfpeclive  Primitives,  and  the  Meanings 
offigned  to  each,  authorifed  by  References  to  PaJJages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  frequently  illujirated  and  confirmed  by  Citations  from 
various  Authors,  ancient  and  modem.  To  this  Work  are  pre- 
fixed, an  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar,  without  Points. 
The  Third  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  \to. 
i/.  iLir.  6d*  Boards.    Robinfons.     1792. 

fTp HOUGH  we  by  no  means  agree  with  this  learned  Lexi- 
•*■  cographer  in  toto,  yet  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
public,  on  the  appearance  of  a  work,  which  certainly  does 
honour  to  the  indefatigable  induflry,  the  extenfive  refearches, 
and  the  profound  erudition  of  the  learned  and  pious  editor. 
We  congratulate  the  ftudents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  on 
the  advantage  which  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  fuch  a 
pleafing,  as  well  as  ufeful  companion  in  their  travels  towards 
the  attainment  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  the  great  object 
of  their  purfuit.  The  fecond  edition  of  this  work  made  its 
appearance  in  1778,  with  fuch  additions  as  rendered  it  almoft 
a  new  performance ;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that  no  purchafers 
of  the  firft.  edition,  felt  any  reluctance  in  becoming  po  defied 
of  the  fecond.  The  field  of  knowledge,  hiftorical,  philoso- 
phical, and  theological,  was  lo  much  more  extenfively  opened 
to  the  reader's  view;  fuch  ftores  of  new  information  were 
brought  fourth,  as  amply  compenfated  the  additional  expence 
of  his  new  purchaie.  The  editor's  frequent  appeals  to  the 
writers  of  natural  and  civil  hiitory,  to  lexicographers,  and 
verbal  critics,  to  philologifts  of  the  higheft  reputation,  to  eaf- 
tern  travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  whofe  affiftance  is  fo  often  and  with  fuch 
propriety  called  in  for  the  purpofe  of  illuitrating  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  cad  fuch  a  gleam  of  light,  and  fuch  a  pleafing  va- 
riety on  this  work,  that  of  all  the  compofitions  of  this  kind, 
this  is  by  far  the  molt  abundant  in  real  entertainment.     The 

reader 
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reader  cannot  open  it  for  five  minutes,  without  collecting 
fome  portion  of  ufeful  information,  independent  of  its  illui- 
trative  explanation  of  fome  difficult  paffage  or  expreflion  in 
the  facred  writings.  The  learned  editor  very  fcnfibly  obferves, 
that  as  words  in  general  exprefs  or  explain  things,  fo  a  know- 
ledge of  things  will  frequently  explain  or  illuftrate  particular 
words;  and  on  this  principle  it  is,  that  he  fo  judicioufly  re- 
fers his  readers  to  thofe  oriental  cuftoms,  an  account  of  which 
he  has  with  fuch  diligence  collected  from  eaftern  travellers ; 
whereby  his  work  is  rendered,  we  are  ready  to  confefs,  a  rich 
treafury,  and,  as  it  were,  a  library  of  entertaining  and  ufe- 
ful knowledge.     Since  the  year  1781,  the  author  has  had  in 
his  view  the  poflibility  (from  the  valuable  nature  of  the  work, 
he  might  have  forefeen  the  probability)  of  his  being  called  upon 
to  favour  the  learned  world  with  another  edition.     And  with 
this  profpect,  he  for  eight  years  was  employed  in  writing  mar- 
ginal notes  and  references  for  the  farther  improvement  of  a 
work  which  offers  inexhauftible  matter  to  every  diligent  la- 
bourer in  the  purfuit  of  facred  literature.     Thefe  notes  he  af- 
terwards drew  out,  he  tells  us,  into  a  larger  and  more  diftinct 
form  j  and  he  has  enriched  the  prefent  edition  with  farther 
illuftrations,    and  curious  remarks,    extracted  from  modern 
publications,  not  in  cxiftence  at  the  time  when  the  former  edi- 
tions of  this  work  werepublilhed.  The  Appendix  to  the  fecond 
edition  is  here  brought  into  its.  proper  place,  and  inferted  in  the 
body  of  the  work;  and  the  various  readings  in  Dr.  Kennicotr*s 
Collation  of  MSS.  and  printed  copies  are  carefully  noted,  and 
fubmitted  with  impartiality  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
reader.     Every  ferious  and  intelligent  enquirer  into  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  mud  feel  himfelf  indebted  to 
Mr.  P.  for  the  advantage  he  has  taken,  and  the  ufe  which  he 
has  made  of  the  work  of  an  author,  in  favour  of  whofe  opinions 
he  may  be  fuppofed  not  to  have  had  any  particular  predilec- 
tion. Before  we  conclude  our  animadverlions  on  this  work,  we 
wifh  to  exprefs  our  approbation  of  the  author's  liberality  of 
fentiments,  who  tells  us,  that,  in  order  to  enrich  his  work 
with  every  elucidation  of  which  it  is  capable,  he  has  adopted 
the  fentiments  of  the  belt  human  expoutors  and  critics  on  the 
facred  writings,  without  blindly  fublcribing  to  the  tenets  of 
any  ;  though  in  many  refpects  materially  differing  from  his  own 
and  from   each  other  —  Tros  rutulitjVe  fuatt  nulle  difcrimine 
tu>. 
The  Grammar  prefixed  to  this  work  is  fo  cafyand  intelligible, 
as  to  render  the  author's  fcheme  of  beginning  with  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  inflrucYion  of  youth  extremely  practicable.  In 
public  feiv.inarics  we  do  not  expect  fuch  a  deviation  from  long 
eii.iblilhcd  practice  to  take  place  ;  but  in  thofc  of  a  more  pri- 
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rate  nature,  we  fee  no  objection  to  it,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
no  inconvenience  could  arife  from  having  recourfe,  in  the 
firft  rudiment:;  of  a  learned  education,  to  the  eafieft,  the  fim- 
pleft  ,and  molt  concifeof  all  languages,  as  preparatory  to  the 
many  difficulties  which  will  occur  in  the  more  complex  and 
tedious  puvfuit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  clogged  by  innumerable  rules  and  exceptions, 
to  the  great  difcouragement  of  the  young  ftudent,  and  the  cer- 
tain fatigue  and  frequent  difappointment  of  his  instructors. 
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'TpO  eftimate  the  intellectual  abilities  and  literary  acquire- 
■*■  ments  of  a  nation  by  the  Itandard  of  the  productions  of 
its  learned  focieties,  is  feldom  a  fair  or  juft  rule..  We  fhould 
be  forry  foreigners  calculated  our  progrefs  in  fcience,  belles 
lettres,  or  antiquities,  from  the  fpecimens  exhibited  in  our  va- 
rious Tran factions.  Some  efl'ays  po fiefs  merit,  but  the  greater 
part  feem  itudioufly  adapted  for  the  amufement  of  half  an 
hour ;  as  much  perhaps  as  can  be  fpared  from  the  more  im- 
portant bufinefs  of  converfatiori  and  politics. 

That  lively  patriotic  fpirit,  which  firft  unites  men  in  a  body 
for  the  promotion  of  letters,  appears  vifible  in  the  vigour  of 
their  firft  exertions  :  jealoufy  and  cabal  are  unknown;  men 
of  talents  and  erudition  are  then  feen,  where  now  the  petit 
maitres  of  literature  flutter  in  all  the  gaiety  of  puerility.  We 
fhall  not  appropriate  thefe  remarks  to  any  particular  fociety  ; 
but  as  warm  friends  to  learning*  we  cannot  help  declaring, 
that  an  obvious  falling  off  is  but  too  perceptible  in  moil  of  our 
literary  affociations.  The  crutch  of  premiums  may,  for  a  time, 
fupport  the  haltings  of  debility,  but  perfect  decrepitude  will 
foon  fucceed. 

In  the  department  of  fcience  we  have, 

Art.  I.  Of  the  Strength  of  Acids,  and  the  Proportion  of  In- 
gredients in  Neutral  Salts  By  Richard  Kirwan,  Efq.  F.  R.S. 
and  M.  R.  I.  A. — Acids  and  falts  are  by  far  the  moft  univerfal 
properties  of  bodies ;  to  employ  thefe  as  agents  in  chemical 
refearches  with  fecurity,  .it  is  neceflary  their  quantity,  propor- 
tion, and  ftate,  whether  of  concentration  or  dilution,  fhould 
be  afcertained.  Mr.  Kirwan  Kas  for  ten  years  been  engaged 
on  this  fubject,  and  gives  his  thoughts  on  it,  which  were  no- 
ticed in  our  Review.  Defects  and  imperfections  having  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  MeiTrs.  Morveau  and  Berthollet,  he  ha* 
contrived  to  remove  them,  or  at  lealt  dimini'h  the  aggregate 
of  errors.    Such  is  Mr.  Kiiwan's  introduction  to  this  curious 
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and  important  paper,  which  occupies  eighty-nine  pages.  We 
^nly  notice  the  heads  treated  of.  Of  the  Marine  Acid. 
Vitriolic  Acid.  The  Nitrous  Acid.  Of  the  Proportion 
of  Ingredients  in  Neutral  Salts  formed  with  common  Mineral 
Acids.  Of  Tartar  Vitriolate.  Of  Nitre.  Salt  of  Sylvius,  or 
muriated  Vegetable  Alcali.  Glauber  Salts.  Cubic  Nitre. 
Common  Salt.  Ammoniacal  Salts.  Vitriolic  Ammoniac. 
Nitrous  Ammoniac.  Common  Sal  Ammoniac.  Of  the  Re- 
lation of  the  Nitrous  Acid  to  calcareous  Earths.  Of  the  Re- 
lation of  the  Muriatic  Acid  to  calcareous  Earths.  Of  Vitri- 
olic Stlenite.  Epfom  Salts.  Of  the  Relation  of  Nitrous 
Acid  to  Magnefia.  Relation  of  Marine  Acid  to  Magnefn.  Of 
Allum.  Of  Vitriol  of  Iron-  Of  the  Quantity  of  real  Acids 
in  the  different  Standards.     With  many  uleful  Tables. 

Art.  II.  Chemical  Communications  and  Enquiries.  By  Ro- 
bert Percival,  M .  D.  and-M.  R.  I.  A.  — Dr.  Pcrcival  found  in 
the  diitillation  of  the  marine  acid,  that  what  comes  over  firft 
and  laft  are  ftronger  than  the  intermediate  portion  ;  but  in  the 
diitillation  of  the  nitrous  acid,  the  firft  portion  is  the  heavicft. 
Of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  the  firft  portions  have  the  Ieaft  fpeci- 
fic  gravity.  Of  the  ftrength  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  an  inltance 
is  produced. 

Art.  III.  Account  of  a  Chamber  Lamp  Furnace.  By  Ro- 
bert Pcrcival,  M.D.  and  M.  R. I.  A. — This  has  been  found 
uleful  in  chemical  experiments.  It  is  a  fmall  cylindrical  body, 
furmounted  by  a  laboratory,  or  fpace  for  containing  veflcls, 
which  is  a  hollow  truncated  cone. 

Art.  IV.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Perci- 
val to  Robert  Percival,  M.D.  and  M.  R.  I.  A. — This  relates 
to  the  uncommon  cafe  of  Jane  Bern,  whofe  eyes  are  conftrucl:- 
ed  in  an  unuiual  manner  :  their  motion,  inftead  of  a  regular 
horizontal  one  from  left  to  right,  and  vice  verfa,  are  tremul- 
ous in  all  directions,  and  partly  perpendicular,  with  a  promi- 
nent motion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  What  lateral  motion 
they  are  capable  of",  is  fhort  and  interrupted,  as  if  they  were 
bound  by  ligaments,  from  which  they  are  struggling  to  get  free. 
She  can  neither  look  upwards,  nor  fee  an  object  placed  above 
her  eyes.  She  reads  perpendicularly  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  holds  the  book  accordingly.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  of  a 
!tth  call,  the  whites  ftreaked  with  flrie  of  a  fainter  red; 
the  iris  ot  an  uniform  deep  red  approaching  to  brown.  Her 
eyes  arc  wreak  and  watery,  and  when  turned  from  the  light, 
glow  with  a  more  fiery  and  vivid  colour  than  when  cxpofedto 
it.  In  colour  and  tremulous  motion  the  eves  of  this  girl  rc- 
fcmble  the  Swifs  Albinos,  lately  fhown  in  this  metropolis. 

Art.  V.  Description  of  a  portable  Barometer.     hy  the  R^v. 
Gilbert  Auftin,  A.M.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.  —  Inftead  of  floati-ig 
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gages  to  afcertain  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  bafon,  Mr. 
Auftin  makes  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  bafon  at  a  proper  height, 
fo  that  it  cannot  at  any  time,  when  hanging  perpendicularly, 
contain  more  mercury  than  will  exactly  rife  to  the  ftandard  le- 
vel.    The  plates  are  necciiary  for  farther  illuftration. 

Art.  VI.  Obfervaticns  on  the  Variation  of  the  Needle.  By 
Mr.  Thomas  Harding,  M.  R.  I.  A.  —  Antecedent  to  the  year 
1657,  Mr.  Harding  fhows  the  variation  was  eaiterly,  and  that 
in  that  year  the  magnetic  and  true  meridians  coincided  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  from  that  year  it  has  been  increafmg  to  the 
weftward,  fo  as  at  prefent  to  be  at  Dublin,  27  degrees,  23 
minutes. 

Art.  VII.  Defcriptiofl  of  an  Inftrument  for  performing  the 
Operation  of  Trepanning  the  Skull,  with  more  Eafe,  Safety, 
and  Expedition,  than  thofe  now  in  general  Ufe.  By  Samuel 
Croker  King,  Efq.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  and  M.  R.  I.  A. — Two  plates  are  given  which  ex- 
plain the  contrivance  of  this  new  furgical  inftrument. 

Art.  VIII.  Defcription  of  a  Self- regulating  Barometer.  Bv 
the  Rev-  Arthur  M'Guire.  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Young,  D.  D.  S.  F.  T.  C.  D.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.  —  This  cannot 
be  underftood  without  reference  to  the  plate. 

Aft.  IX.  A  Method  of  cutting  very  fine  Screws,  and  Screws 
of  two  or  more  Threads.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Auftin,  A.  M. 
M.  R.  LA.  —  Mr.  Auftin,  wanting  a  micrometer  fcrew  for 
an  equatorial  inftrument,  and  unable  to  procure  one  line 
enough,  was  obliged  to  invent  a  method  of  cutting  fuch,  which 
is  here  detailed. 

Art.  X-  An  Attempt  to  determine  with  Precifion  fuch  In- 
juries of  the  Head  as  neceflanly  require  the  Operation  of  the 
Trephine.  By  Sylvefter  O'Halloran,  Efq.  M  R.  I.  A.— No 
judicious  practitioner  is  ignorant  of  the  cafes  which  require 
the  ufe  cf  the  trephine.  Mr.  O'Halloran  tells  us,  that  Con- 
nor Mac  Neaila,  king  of  Ulfter,  contemporary  with  Julius 
C?efar,  had  his  fkuli  trepanned  by  Fineghen,  his  iirft  furgeon. 
This  is  from  the  Romantic  hiftory  of  Ireland :  at  the  time  ftat- 
ed  the  Irifh  had  not  a  name  in  their  language,  as  a  learned 
writer  on  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  has  lately  proved,  for 
metals. 

Art.  XI.  Demonftratio-n  cf  Newton's  Theorem  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  fpherical  Errors  in  the  Object  Glaffes  of  Telefcopes. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  Young,  D.  D.  S.  F.  T.  C.  D.  and  M.  R.  I.  A. 
— Dr.  Young  here  (hows  that  an  error  had  crept  into  Newton's 
text,  where,  in  his  Optics,  he  treats  of  the  different  refrangi- 
bihty  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  has  corrected  it. 

Art.  XII  Account  of  a  Fiftulous  Opening  in  the  Stomach. 
By  George  Burrowes,  M.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A.  —  An  inferior  offi- 
cer-, 
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err,  in  the  nary  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  received  a  wound 
from  a  blunt-pointed  wooden  inftrument  in  the  abdomen,  be- 
thc  eighth  rib,  on  the  right  iide  of  the 
umbilicus.  'The  wound  never  clofed,  but  was  kept  open  by  a 
plug  or  tent  for  twemy-feven  years. 

Art.  XIII.  Calc  of  an  enlarged  Spleen.  By  George  Bur- 
rowes,  M.  D.  M.  R.  I  A. — The  fpleen  is  generally  in  length 
about  four  inches,  and  weighs  fix  or  eight  ounces,  this  was 
fourteen  inches,  and  an  half)  and  weighed  eleven  pounds 
fourteen  ounces. 

Polite     Literature. 

Art.  I.  A  Diflertati-m  on  a  PafTagc  in  the  fixth  Iliad  of  Ho- 
mer. By  the  Rev.  Edward  Ledwich,  L.L.  B.  M.R.I.  A. 
and  F.  S.  A.  of  London  and  Scotland. — This  is  an  ingenious 
and  learned  paper,  and  wc  fhould  have  been  glad  to  meet  our 
author  more  frequently  in  thefe  Tranfaclions.  We  have  al- 
ways looked  on  the  wxa-rx  Xuy$a  of  Homer  the  words  here 
elucidated,  to  have  been  fynonimous  with,  ypafi/xxTX  *uy?Z) 
but  lefs  poetical :  Mr.  Ledwich  however  induces  us  to  think, 
both  from  authority  and  argument,  that  they  were  very  differ- 
ent; the  latter  being  alphabetic  elements,  the  other  notre,  or 
obfolete  letters  ufed  for  fecrecy. 

Art.  II.  Eflay  on  a  Syftem  of  National  Education  adapted 
to  Ireland.  By  Stephen  Dickfon,  M.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A.  F.  R. 
S.  S.  A. — This  obtained  the  prize  of  fifty  pounds  offered  by 
the  Academy.  Dr.  Dickfon  defines  education,  *  the  rearing 
of  youth.'  This  definition  is  too  concife,  and  we  object  to 
the  word  rear,  which,  however  it  may  be  ufed  by  writers, 
does  not  relate  to  intellectual  but  animal  improvement.  He 
confiders  education  as  it  concerns  health,,  and  as  it  promotes 
morality.  He  proceeds  to  the  elementary  inftruction  of  the 
children  of  the  labouring  poor.  Initru&ion  in  agriculture. 
In  mining.  In  manufactures.  In  profcffional  and  polite  li- 
terature. Under  each  of  thefe  heads  we  meet  fome  good  ob-' 
fervations ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  Effay  is  fuperficial 
and  declamatory.  His  various  plans  can,  in  an  cdablifhcd 
Society,  never  be  carried,  even  partially,  into  execution: 
there  mult  be  a  new  organization  before  they  can  be  realifed. 
The  Academy,  wc  hear,  granted  an  accrfj'it  to  an  ingenious 
Effay  on  the  fame  fubject,  by  a  Mr.  Traynor,  which  Effay 
ought  to  have  appeared.  We  much  doubt  the  propriety  of 
members  accepting  premiums,  which  they  themfclves  propofe 
and  determine. 
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Art.  I.  EfTay  on  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Gardening  in  Ire- 
land. By  Jofeph  C.  Walker,  M.  R.  I.  A. — In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Elizabeth,  each  religious  houfe  had 
an  avalgort,  or  orchard  ;  the  garden  feldom  exceeded  an  acre, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  ufe  of  culinary  herbs.  Mr.  Walker 
cites  the  Brehon  laws,  calling  fern,  furze,  briar,  heath,  ivy, 
and  reeds,  woods:  they  alfo  mention  the  Indian  pine.  The 
adducing  of  fuch  works  reflects  no  credit  on  the  judgment  of 
our  author:  nor  is  it  his  or  Mr.  O'Halloran's  intention  to 
make  the  antiquities  of  their  country  contemptible.  There 
are  many  exceptionable  parts  in  this  Effay,  which  feems  to 
have  been  written  in  a  hurry.  The  materials  were  few ;  but 
they  are  eked  out  with  quotations  and  fcraps  of  poetry. 

Art.  II.  Obfervations  on  the  Romantic  Hiftory  of  Ireland. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Ledwich,  L.  L.  B.  M.  R.  I.  A.  and  F.  A. 
S.  of  London  and  of  Scotland.— The  Irifh,  above  any  other 
people,  with  unrelaxed  pertinacity,  fupport  the  credit  of  their 
mythologic  hiftory.  Mr.  Ledwich  has  lately,  in  his  Anti- 
quities of  Ireland,  which  appeared  in  our  Review  of  Auguft 
and  Appendix,  rejected  the  dreams  of  ignorant  bards  and 
fean acmes,  and  fubftituted  in  their  room  a  fyftem  founded  on 
written  authorities.  Here  he  more  particularly  traces  the  ori- 
gin of  romantic  fabling  in  Ireland,  and  finds  it  derived  from 
the  fame  fource  as  that  from  whence  fprung  the  Britifh  tales, 
recorded  by  the  Welfh  bards  and  Geoffry  of  Monmouth.  The 
derivation  is  well  fupportcd,  and  feems  to  us  not  only  pro- 
bable but  true. 

Art.  III.  Defcription  of  an  ancient  Irifh  Inftrument  pre- 
fented  to  the  Academy  by  Lord  Vifcount  Dillon,  extracted 
from  his  Lordfhip's  Letter,  and  from  an  Account  of  Ralph 
Oufley,  Efq.  Communicated  by  Jof.  C.  Walker,  Efq. — It  is 
fix  feet  four  inches  long,  the  wide  end  four  inches  and  a  quai- 
ter  diameter,  and  tapers  to  the  end,  where  was  the  mouth- 
piece. It  is  made  of  fallow  and  hollowed,  and  is  furrounded 
by  a  bandage  of  btfafs.  Though  it  never  could,  from  its  con- 
fr.ru6r.ion,  emit  any  loud  found,  yet  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Ouf- 
ley its  noife  was  fo  tremendous,  as  to  be  heard  (even  miles, 
nor  were  its  effects  on  animals  lefs  wonderful.  The  Aca- 
demy ought  certainly  to  fupprefs  fuch  abfurdities  of  her  mem- 
bers. 

Art.  IV.  A  Letter  from  William  Molefworth,  Efq.  to  Ro- 
bert Percival,  M.  D.  concerning  fome  Golden  Antique  In- 
ftruments  found  in  a  Bog  in  the  County  of  Armagh. — From 
the  figure  of  thefe  inftruments  given  in  the  plate,  it  is  evident 
$heir  fhape  was  originally  different  from  what  it  now  appears :: 

they 
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they  have  been  comprefied  or  fqucezed  together  by  the  perfon 
who  found  them,  and  one  abfolutely  broken  by  that  means  in- 
to pieces.  They  are  of  folid  fine  gold,  and  weigh  together 
one  pound,  one  ounce,  twelve  penny  weights,  and  three 
grains  and  a  half  troy.  They  feem  to  us  to  be  part  of  the 
rich  harnefs  in  which  the  Irifh  lords  indulged  to  fo  great  an 
excefs,  as  to  be  prohibited  by  a  ftatute  25  Henry  VI.  cap.'  6, 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  gilt  bridles,  peytrcls,  and  other 
gilt  harnefs.  The  peytrel,  or  poictrail  was  a  breaft  orna- 
ment, and  fuch  thefe  implements  feem  to  have  been. 

Art.  V.  Caoinan :  or  fome  Account  of  the  ancient  Irifh 
Lamentations.  By  William  Beauford,  A.M.  —  Mr  Beau- 
ford  here  proves,  from  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  the  Cel- 
tic character,  obferved  by  Caefar  and  Tacitus,  and  every  writer 
fince,  that  plaintive  cries  and  lamentations  were  natural  to 
them,  and  to  the  Irifh  defcended  from  the  Celtes.  Some  of 
thefe  cries  are  here  fet  to  mufic,  but  we  doubt  their  antiquity 
and  authenticity. 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

POLITICAL. 

A  Dialogue  Between  an  Affociator  and  a  ixitll  informed  Englijhman, 
on  the  Grounds  of  the  late  Affectations,  and  the  Commencement  of 
a  War  nuitb  France.     8vo.      is.     Evans.      1793. 
'THHERE  is  fuch  a  condenfaiion  of  p'ain  good  fenfe  in  this  little 
■*•     publication  as  we  rarely  find  in  political  pamphlets  ;  and  it 
is  alfo  written  in  fuch  a  ityle  of  moderation  as  muft  greatly  conci- 
liate every  reader.      It  pofTefles  the  clearnefs  and  iimplicitv  of  Mr. 
Locke,  nor  is  it  inferior  to  the  writings  of  that  great  philofopher 
in  ftrength  cf  argument  and   found  logic.      A  few  fpecimens  will 
fuffice  to  cflablifh  this  aflertion,  though  we  are  aware  that  to  pro- 
duce any  extra&>  is  an  aft  of  injuflke  to  the  pamphlet,  the  full 
merit  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  careful  perufal  of  the 
whole. 

Speakingof  the  fpirit  manifefted  by  certain  aflbci*  tions,  the  well- 
informed  Englishman  very  fenfibly  remarks : 

'  Whatever  our  fentiments  may  be,  concerning  the  late  tranf- 
attions  in  France,  and  the  circumftances  attending  the  revolution 
in  that  country,  there  cannot  furely  be  any  very  gooJ  reafon, 
why  Englimmen  mould  difcovei  fo  much  alacrity,  as  many  of  the 
affbeiators  feem  to  do,  in  fiurendering  up  fo-nc  of  their  moil  im- 
portant rights.  For  the  people  of  England  to  be  forming  affoci- 
ations  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  deftroy  the  freedom  of 
the  prefs,  and  freedom  of  fpeech,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much 
like  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  confederating  together,  iu  01 
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to  enflave  themfeives :  which  is  a  thing  fomewhat  new  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  mankind.' 

Our  author's  fentiments  on  the  orig:n  of  the  war 'with  France 
places  that  fubjecl,  we  think,  in  a  very  clear  light. 

'  Mr.  Grantley. — In  the  former  part  of  our  converfation,  Mr, 
Mordaunt,  you  difcovered  much  diflike  at  our  being  engaged  in  a 
war  with  France :  but  you  fhould  remember,  that  the  French  fiift 
declared  war  againfl  England. 

'  Mr.  Mordaunt. — They  certainly  did.  But  were  not  the  mea- 
fures,  adopted  by  the  Biitifh  miniftry,  naturally  calculated  to 
produce  fuch  an  event?  How  were  the  French  to  continue  in  a  Hate 
of  peace  with  a  nation,  or  an  administration,  who  would  not  treat 
with  their  ambaffador,  or  enter  into  any  negoclation  with  him  ; 
and  by  which  he  was  fentout  of  the  kingdom  dJfrefpeSfully  and 
precipitately  ?  When  M.  Chauvejjn  was  ordered  to  quit 'he  king- 
dom in  eight  days,  was  not  then  w;ir  virtually  declared  by  the 
court  of  England  ?  1  have  never  yet  been  able  to  learn,  thnt,  pre- 
viouily  to  the  time  when  that  minifter  was  ordered  to  leave  this 
country,  the  Britifh  nation  had  received  either  injury  or  inl'urt 
from  the  republic  of  France.  As  to  the  objection  flirted  againir. 
acknowledging  M.  Chauvelin  as  a  minifter,  becauie  he  did  not  re- 
ceive his  credentials  from  a  king,  but  from  a  great  nation,  this 
is  an  objection  fuitcd  only  to  the  understandings  of  the  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber,  aud  the  maids  of  honour.  Men  of  fenie  and  fpirit, 
not  rendered  fervile  by  court  connections,  mull  reject  it  with  dif- 
dain. 

!  Mr.  Grantley. — It  was  peremptorily  aiTerted  by  the  minifies 
in  parliament,  that  a  ftrict  neutrality  reipecling  France  had  been 
obferved  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 

*  rVfr.  Mordaunt.  —It  was  fo  aiTerted;  but  when  we  examine 
into  the  facts,  do  we  find  that  this  neutrality  was  really  adhered 
to  ?  Was  not  the  exportation  of  corn  to  France  prohibited,  though 
it  w;;s  permitted  to  other  countries?  In  the  fituation  in  which 
France  was  then  known  to  be,  was  not  this  an  acl  eminently  hof- 
tile  ?  And  was  not  the  alien  bill  a  clear  violation  of  the  commer- 
cial treary  with  France,  though  that  treaty  was  manifeAIy  and 
highly  beneficial  to  this  country?' 

Another  millake,  which  we  have  obferved  to  be  very  prevalent 
with  refpect  to  the  war,  is  thus  ably  refuted. 

*  Mr.  Granthry  — Well  fir,  but  the  war,  whether  properly,  or 
totHeiwife,  is  now  commenced  ;  and  it  has  been  laid,  that  "  when 
once  our  country  is  engaged  in  a  war,  all  queftions  relating  to  the 
nceeffity,  or  propriety,  of  entering  upon  it,  ought  to  be  Jufpended 
tii!  its  conclufion." 

'  Mr.  Mordaunt. — I  am,  fir,  by  no  means  of  that  opinion.  If 
3  nation  has  entered  into  a  war  unjullly,  cr  vuth   too  much  pre- 
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capitation,  they  cannot  be  too  folicitnus  to  bring  about  its  termi- 
nation. Surely,  the  lives  of  human  creatures  are  worthy  of  Tome 
attention,  perhaps  of  a^  n?uch  attention  as  ti»e  rcputati  in  »<f  mini- 
Jiers  of  Hate.  Though  , n-  war  be  commenced,  yet  as  t!.e  r.-pre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  have  a  right,  fo  the  people  at  large 
have  alfo  a  rig:it,  to  examine,  whether  there  was  fuilicient  caufe 
for  the  war,  and  whether  proper  m  -afures  were  adopted  by  the 
minirtry  for  its  prevention?  A  nation  mutt  be  er.flavt-d  mdrcd, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  exprefs  their  dehres  to  be  delivered  from 
the  calamities  of  war.  if  they  believe,  that  the  continuance  of  war 
will  nut  promote  either  the  intereft,  or  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try.' 

The  probable  cenfequenees  ©f  the  war  are  thus  ably  delineated  : 
*  A  war  with  a  nation  confiding  of  twenty- five  millions  of 
people,  and  that  nation  contending  for  its  liberties,  is  certainly  a 
bufmels  of  a  very  ferious  nature  ;  and,  however  it  may  terminate, 
it  is  a  war  in  which  no  honour  can  be  obtained  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  I  feel  for  the  honour,  as  well  as  for  the  interelt 
ofmvcountiy;  and,  therefore,  it  gives  me  deep  conce'n,  when- 
ever I  fee  it  at  once  injured  and  difgraccd.  What  the  confequen- 
c.-s  may  be  of  a  war  with  France,  no  man  can  with  certainty  pre- 
dict. But  that  great  prefent  evils  mult  be  the  refult,  cannot  be 
quc'tioncd  with  the  leaft  appearance  of  reafon.  Superficial  and 
uninformed  men,  little  acquainted  with  the  hifbry  of  nations  and 
its,  may  b?  much  elated  at  a  few  advantages,  which  may  be 
gained  over  the  French  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  ;  but  thefe 
advantages,  iftheyfiiould.be  obtained,  may  produce  little  efFe.fl 
with  relpect  to  the  final  termination  of  the  war,  and  to  the  Itatc 
Of  thing!  when  a  peace  ihail  take  place.  Defeats  of  the  French 
in  Holland,  or  in  Flanders,  may  not  materially  affect  the  French 
'tuiori  ;  nor  can  it  with  any  degree  of  reafon  be  expected,  that 
the  ancient  covernment  will  ever  be  reltored.  Such  an  event  can, 
indeed,  be  wifhed  for  by  no  man,  who  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  liberty 
of  the  human  fpecies;  fuch  an  event  could  be  favourable  only  to 
the  eftablifhmcnt  of  tiefpotifm  in  Europe.  J  would  aft  then,  what 
honour  will  Great  Britain  derive  from  a  junction  with  German  de- 
fpots;  and  whether  the  eradication  of  the  principles  of  liberty  will 
be  a  compenfation  for  the  millions  that  will  be  expended,  and  for 
the  lives  that  will  be  lolt?  Arc  the  blood  and  treafure  of  England 
to  be  lavifiied  in  a  war,  from  which  the  peoph-  of  this  country 
have  not  .the  molt  remote  profped  of  the  leait  pofllble  advantage? 
Whence  are  we  to  derive  any  compenfation  for  the  iiureafe  of 
tax"s,  the  lofs  of  trade,  and  the  decay  of  our  manufactures !  What 
qre  the  objects  of  the  prefent  war,  and  wh.u  will  probably  be  iis 
trmination?  I  would  alk  farther,  will  thole  profufe  declarations  of 
loyalty  which  have  been  made  by  the  a.Tocia'.ors,  either  Icifen  the 
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publicburthens,  improve  our  conflitution,  or  eventually  promote  na- 
tiona1  profperity  and  national  tranquillity  V 

Such  are  the  fentiments  of  this  truly  intelligent  wrifcr  on  this 
moll  important  fubjecl,  and  we  cannot  help  cordially  uniting  in 
his  benevolent  wifhes  for  the  reiteration  of  the  bleffiogs  of  peace. 
Events,  indeed,  fince  the  publication  cf  this  Dialogue,  feem  to 
have  brought  that  period  fliil  more  within  the  compafs  of  c<-r  ex- 
pectations. Even  the  fhidow  of  a  plea,  which  exifted  at  the  firlt 
commencement  of  a  war,  is  now  completely  vanifhed,  Holland  is 
fafe,  and  France  is  flopped  in  her  career  of  conqueft.  We  are  now 
placed  in  a  very  different  predicament  from  that  in  which  we  Hood 
at  the  commencement  of  hnft  litie-.  The  war  might  then  (as  far 
at  leaftas  regarded  Holland)  in  fome  degree  be  reprefented  as  a 
dofenfive  war;  it  is  now  manifeftly  cjfenji-ve  on  our  part.  Much 
as  we  are  attached  to  our  happy  confutation,  and  we  can  truly  fay 
that  our  attachment  is  not  lets  warm,  and,  we  believe,  more  Jin* 
cere  than  that  of  thofe  who  are  continually  *  echoing  in  oure.-.rs' 
■  the  word  conftitution,  we  cannot  think  it  effential  to  the  liberties 
of  Britain  that  Fiance  fhould  be  enilaved.  We  difhpprove  moffc 
cordially  of  the  conduct,  in  many  inftances,  of  the  French  con- 
vention ;  many  cf  their  a£ls  have  been  tyrannical  and  cruel,  and 
rnofl  of  them  unwife ;  but  we  cannot  think  it  equitable  to  vifit  the 
crimes  of  the  convention  upon  the  people  of  France ;  nor  can  we 
confider  it  as  juft,  that  becaufe  the  legiflature  of  a  country  ha* 
acled  unvvifely,  it  fhould  therefore  have  a  legiflature  and  a  go- 
vernment impofed  upon  it  by  foreign  powers.  There  is  more,  we 
have  always  thought,  in  the  balance  of  Europe  than  the  oppefi-. 
tion  in  the  Ruffian  bufinefs  were  willing  to  allow  ;  and  wc  are  con- 
fident it  would  be  greatly  injurious  to  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain 
that  France  fhould  be  partitioned  among  German  defpots,  or  that 
arbitrary  power  fhould  be  re-eflablifhed  in  that  country.  We  wifh 
the  French  a  free  and  a  rational  government,  and  we  wifh  them 
to  eftablim  it  for  themfelves,  which  we'have  no  doubt  would  be 
the  cafe  did  not  a  foreign  attack  promote  and  prolong  their  do- 
meftic  confufion. — With  refpedt  to  ourfeUes,  the  evils  of  war  are 
tco  obvious  to  be  infilled  upon. 

From  thefe  circumllances  we  have  ftill  confidence  in  the  good 
fenfe  and  moderaiion  of  the  Britifh  nation,  and  we  trufi  that  the 
miniftry  themfelves  will  fee  that  their  befl  intereft  and  that  of  the 
country  at  large  will  confjft  in  reftoring,  as  fpeedily  as  poffible, 
tranquillity  to  Europe, 

Ihoughts   on   the  Deaib  cf  the  King  of  France.     By  William  Fox, 

8<vo.     3d.     Richardfon.     1793. 

We  have  already  had  occsfion  to  notice  the  political  fagacity 

and  great  abilities  of  Mr.   Fox.      In  the  prefent   pamphlet   he 

endeavours  to  fhew  that  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  has  been. 
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artfully  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  the  nation  into  the 
prefent  war.  He  inquires  very  acutely  into  the  conduct  of  mini- 
itry,  and  concludes  that  the  well-dilpofcd  part  of  the  n  ition  have 
been  the  dupes  of  their  humanity.  He  insinuates  fomething  ftill 
more  atrocious,  viz.  that  the  hoftile  powers  were  not  averfe  to 
the  death  of  the  unf<  rtunate  Louis,  and  even  that  they  wiffied  to> 
promote  it.  Speaking  of  the  commencement  of  hoftihties,  Mr. 
■  emarks, 

«  Mr.  Burke,  even  in  the  early  ftages  of  the  French  revolution, 
confidently  predicted  a  fatal  cataftrophe  ;  this  was  certainly  not  very 
difficult  for  him  to  do  with  f  >me  degree  of  certainty.  Jonathan 
Wild  icl.  I  in  his  predictions.     Thofe  who  were  not  in  the 

fecrtt  of  the  hoftile  meafores,  imended  to  be  purfued,  refpeding- 
the  French  revolution,  could  not,  indeed,  perceive  any  thing  of 
a  very  king-ki!lng  afpeel .  not  a  fingle  circumltance  attending 
the  eltabli'hment  o!  the  new  government  could  be  referred  to,  as 
containing  :ne  f-eds  of  danger  to  the  royal  perfon.  To  impofe 
this  on  tr'c  public  mind,  tne  eftablifhment  of  the  new  government, 
and  '.he  a;teaipt  to  fubvert  it,  mull  b"  confounded.  The  mea- 
furrs  taken  to  effet  trie  reftoration  0/  the  old  government,  whe- 
ther ihev  facceeded,  or  whether  they  mifcanied,  not  merely 
threatened,  but  infmed  definition  to  the  unfortunate  monarch. 
The  hoftile  armies  gathering  round,  were  the  fure  prefages  of  his 
fate. 

*  At  that  important  and  critical  moment,  the  national  affembly 
invoked  o.ir  interference,  and  offered  to  fubmit  to  our  mediation; 
an  •  hvi  honourable  to  them. elves  ! — honourable  to  us !  They  re- 
pofed  a  confidence  in  us,  that,  poffeffing  a  free  government,  we 
would  not  impofe  on  them  their  ancient  defpotifm.  And  will  not 
fome  be  apt  to  imagine  that  this  was  the  real  reafon  that  we  re- 
fund our  mediation  ?  They  will  perhaps  fay,  that  fubverting  the 
infant  liberty  of  Prance  and  Poland,  and  eftablilhing  ancient  fla- 
very,  was  an  office  more  becoming  German  and  Ruffian  defpots, 
than  a  Biitilh  nation,  and  that  it  was  more  convenient  that  we 
fhould  (land  aloof,  at  lead  for  the  prefent.  The  Pruffian,  the 
Aultrian,  and  the  Ruffian  armies  might  undertake  the  bufinefs ; 
the\  poffi'dy  might  effect  it,  as  they  have  that  of  Poland,  without 
our  mteiferencc  ;  if  not,  the  conteil  might  produce  fome  event 
which  would  afford  us  a  more  colourable  pretext  for  interfering, 
than  the  fubverfu  n  of  the  liberties  of  France  or  Poland,  or  fecur- 
ing  the  defpotifm  of  Germany.  Among  thefe  events,  the  moll 
certain  and  the  Vr.oft  definable,  mult  be  the  death  of  the  king  of 
France,  by  the  hands  of  bis  enraged  fubjecls.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
fee  how  the  huilile  armies  could  enter  France,  with  threatened 
deftruition,  but  in  the  expectation  of  that  event.  The  emigrant 
princes,  the  cidtvani  nobles,  and  thenonjuring  clergy  of  France, 

might 
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might  fay,  the  whole  body  of  our  countrymen  are  united  in  one 
firm  phalanx,  to  refill  thofe  exclufive  privileges  we  have  i'o  Jong 
enjoyed  ;  and,  however  zealous  the  illuitrious  potentates  of  Ruf- 
fia,  Pruffia,  and  Auftria  maybe  to  replace  us  in  the  poffeffion  of 
them,  yet  alas  !  it  is  an  arduous  undertaking,  which  it  ispoifible 
our  countrymen,  united  as  one  man  againft  us,  may  iuccef  fully 
refiR.' 

On  the  Subject  of  Great  Britain  not  interfering  in  the  French 
king's  favour,  our  author  pointedly  obferves  : 

*  If  a  crime  be  about  to  be  perpetrated,  and  we  ufe  not  thofe 
endeavours  In  our  power,  and  which  we  lawfully  may,  to  prevent 
its  commifiion,  we  bocome  partners  in  the  guilt.  If  we  ftand  by 
while  the  deadly  ingredients  are  preparing,  and  oafh  them  not  to 
the  ground  ;  if  we  fee  the  affafiin  uplift  his  poignard,  and,  though 
it  be  in  our  power,  wrell  it  not  from  his  hand,  we  become  equal- 
ly guilty,  as  if  we  adminiftered  the  empoifened  draught,  or  plung- 
ed the  murderous  weapon. 

*  With  this  indifputable  pofition  in  our  mind,  let  us  review  the 
circumftances.  In  doing  this  it  will  not  be  ncccffiry  to  defend 
the  French  revolution  ::  7  refpedt.  Admitting  we  perceived 
the  government  as  formed  by  the  conitituting  aflfembly,  to  contain 
m  it  the  latent  feeds  of  danger  to  the  king  ;  that  the  embryo 
principles,  which  have  lince  produced  fuch  deadly  fruit,  lay  then 
open  to  cur  discriminating  eye. — Let  it  then  be  corifidereo,  that 
this  dangerous  government  was  voluntarily  Submitted  to  our  re- 
vifal.  When  the  French  nation  proffered  us  the  office  cf  media- 
tor, we  could,  without  violating  the  law  of  nations,  without  in- 
fulting  the  independency  of  a  great  nation,  have  then  pointed  out 
the  defects  in  a  new  eliablifhed  government,  We  might  then  ha>  e 
advifed  the  rooting  out  any  germinating  (eeds  of  danger  to  the 
king,  and  the  new  formed  government ;  our  recommendation 
would  have  come  with  propriety,  for  it  was  requefted  ;  our  inter- 
ference would  then  have  had  weight,  for  it  was  in  a  critical  mo- 
moment,  when  the  limited  monarchy  was  threatened  from  adverfe 
quarters.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  threatened  with  dellrudtion  by 
the  invading  armies  in  fupport  of  the  ancient  deipotifm,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  powerful  republican  party,  in  oppofifjon  to 
whom  the  limited  monarchy  had  been  eltabliihed.  The  friends 
of  the  then  exifting  government,  would,  doubtlefs,  hive  been  de- 
firous  to  have  lillcned  to  our  friendly  council,  and  then  have  guard- 
ed the  (late  from  thofe  threatened  dangers,  and  thcmfelves  from 
Pruftian  prifons.  Enemies  as  they  were  to  the  ancient  defpotifm, 
yet  were  they  anxious  to  fupport  that  limited  authority  of  the  mo- 
narch, which  the  conllituting  aflembly  had  deemed  expedient. 
But  Mr.  Pitt  contends,  that  "  by  the  law  of  nations,  we  have  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  other  countries,  fo  fas  to  oblige 
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them  to  rftablift)  a  found  -nment  and  terminate  anarchy." 

How  ilanu-  the  faft  cvi  1  with  hisown  principle?  France, 

when  threatened  with  invafion  bv  the  combined  armies,  was  pof- 
d  of  a  government,  which  Mr.  Pit!  acknowledges  to  have  had 
apparently  the  concurre  ice  of  the  peopl..  This  government  was 
tenad  bv  a  foreign  force,  Hnd  a  dosieftic  faclion  ;  the  one 
would  naturally  operate  to  increase  the  other.  At  this  critical  pe- 
riod we  are  called  on  to  mediate,  to  endeavour,  by  accommodating 
the  pretenfions  of  theadverfe  parti".,  to  give  permanency  to  this 
goveniiT  ■<  t,  -  id  prevent  that  anarchy  which  threatened  to  arife 
from  this  hoftile  attack,  and,  ihc  nercfl'.;ry  refult  of  anarchy,  the 
uciion  of  the  king  :  we  fefafe  to  interfere  ;  we  decline, 
though  fuliciteii,  to  fake  any  measure  to  pr'-vent  this  anarchy,  and 
•wftlffei  t  to  take- place,  with  its  unavoidable  co«fequence,  the 
death  of  the  king;  and  then  make  this  anarchy,  which  we  refuf- 
ed  to  prevent,  a  pretence  tor  joining  in  the  holUle  attack,  and 
thereby  perpetuate  the  evils  we  ought  to  have  prevented  ;  and 
new  avenge  the  death  of 'he  king  of  France,  though  wc  declined 
taking  any  meafures  for  his  prefervation.' 

r  all,  it  is  a  ftrange  kind  of  humanity,  which,  to  revenge  the 
one  man,   deliberately  figns  the  death  warrant  of  millions 

Fie  real  Grounds  cf  the  frefent  War  ivitb  France.  By  'John 
£011  Ui,  F.fq.      8<V?<      2!-      Debrett.      1793.. 

Thefe  real  Grounds,  when  extracted  fiom  the  heap  of  verbiage 
in  which  they  ape  involved,  may  be  to  the  following: 

i.  '  Thar  the  dillingu^hed  feature  of  the  French  resolution  has 
been  to  fubvert  all  legitimate  authority.'  This  in  the  firll  place 
mull  be  z/'a/fe  aiTsrtion,  beca;:fc  (however  ihc  French  may  have 
erred  as  to  the  means)  in  wifhing  to  eibblilh  a  conjlhution  founded 
on  the  general  intcreft  aid  confent  of  the  nation,  they  certainly 
wifhed  to  eltablifh  a  truly  legitimate  authoiity.  2.  Mr.  Bowles 
fpeak<;  of  the  '  fympathctic  fen  Ability '  which  actuates  thofe  wor- 
thy and  immaculate  characters,  the  emperor  cf  Germany,  theem- 
prefs  of  Ruflia,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  on  this  occafion.  3.  He 
jnfifts  that  the  acccfiion  cf  teiritory  already  made  by  France  threat- 
ens to  deftroy  the  balance  of  Europe.  4.  He  adduc-'s  the  decree 
of  fraternal  aifiitance  to  every  nation  which  wifhes  to  recover  its 
rty  ;  and,  5.  Though  lair,  not  lealt,  Mcflrs.  Froil  and  LVs  ad- 
drcfles  to  the  convention  !  !  ! 

Thefe  arc  what  Mr.  Bowles  calls  '  /olid  and  fatisfaSory  grounds 
for  confolatjon*  under  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war;  and  he 
proceeds  to  aflure  us  that  '  our  intcrelt  in  the  conteft  is  clofcly 
connected*  with  that  of  the  combined  defpets  ! !  ! 

If  the  good  fenfe  of  the  people  of  England  is  to  be  impofed  on 
by  fuch  reafonings  as  thefe,  we  are  utterly  miftaken  in  our  elli- 
rnate  of  the  m  lings  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  if  the  advo- 
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cates  for  mir.iftry  havf  no  better  to  alledge,  it  would  become  them 
to  be  filent. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  a  commiffioner  of  bankrupts — We  hope  there- 
fore that  in  his  next  edition  he  will  not  fail  to  infill  on  the  prefent 
unprecedented  increafe  of  bankruptcies  as  an  infallible  reafon  for 
the  continuation  of  hoftilities. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  Fame's  Writings,  By  William  Fox.  Svo. 
id.      Whieldon  and  Butterworth.      1793. 

We  have  ever  thought  that  Mr.  Paine's  plans  for  the  pension- 
ing the  poor,  &c.  &c.  were  more,  fpecious  than  folid  ;  and  we 
were  convinced,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  almoft  all 
exifting  public  charities,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  prevent  fuch  ef- 
tablifhments  being  converted  into  mere  jobs.  The  fenfible  writer 
before  us  takes  up  this  flrong  ground  in  replying  to  Mr.  Paine. 
In  oppofition  to  his  aflertions  he  proves  the  national  debt  to  be  a 
leal  and  opprefiive  grievance,  and  that  to  lefTen  this  burden,  that 
is,  the  burden  of  taxes,  would  be  a  more  effectual  and  falutary 
mode  of  providing  for  the  poor  than  by  granting  them  penfions. 

On  the  fame  principles  he  reprobates  Mi.  Paine's  attempt  to 
contemn  and  trample  on  the  landed  intcreft  of  this  country,  which 
he  proves  is  by  no  means  deferving  of  the  harfli  epithets  which 
Mr.  Paine  bellows  upon  it ;  and  evinces,  that  on  the  other  hand 
every  other  great  clafs  of  property  Hands  in  the  fame  predicament, 
and  that  every  monied  man,  who  accumulates  wealth  by  the  mere 
employment  of  his  capital,  is  as  much  a  drone  in  fociety,  as  the 
country  gentleman  who  fubfifts  on  his  ellate  without  any  degree  of 
perfonal  labour. 

A  Pennyworth  of  Truth  from  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  fohn.  Folia* 
id.    Carpenter.      1793. 

When  we  firft  call  our  eyes  over  this  publication,  we  had  our 
fufpicions  that  fome  wag  of  a  Jacobin  had  undertaken  to  burlefquc 
the  late  meafures  in  favour  of  government,  and  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  inltead  of  appealing  them;  and  we 
were  confirmed  in  this  lafl  opinion  when  we  found  the  author  af- 
ferting,  that  the  people  was  that  portion  of  the  multitude  w'>o  could 
frjl  lay  hold  of  they  word,  and  that  they  hanged  and  maffacred  the 
reft  as  they  thought  proper,  &c.  This  we  believe  to  be  exactly 
the  principle  of  Meffrs.  Marat,  Roberfpierre,  and  company. 

When,  however,  we  faw  that  this  ftrange  farrago  was  adopted 
by  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Affociation,  we  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  it  was  the  production  of  fome  weak,  but  well-difpofed  per- 
fbn,  and  we  then  had  our  fears  left  it  might  really  injure  the  caufe 
it  was  meant  to  ferve.  For  inftance,  it  is  not  the  way  to  conci- 
liate the  people  to  tell  them  that  if  they  will  not  do  as  their  maf- 
;hem,  '  their  bodies  will  go  to  the  gallows  and  their  fouls 

to 
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to  the  devil.'  The  allufions  to  the  Bible  too  are  exactly  fuch  at 
any  infidel  would  employ  who  meant  to  ridLule  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. From  fome  other  paffages,  that  refpecling  the  American; 
war  in  particular,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  author  had 
been  guilty  of  a  mifnomer."  The  error  however  was  certainly  lefs  I 
glaring  than  if  he  had  called  it  '  A  Pennyworth  of  Wifdom.'  In 
few  words — No  man  who  reads  our  Journal  will  doubt  our  rc- 
fpe£l  for  the  government  and  conftitution  ;  but  we  can  fay  witk 
great  juftice,  to  fuch  writers  as  the  prefent : 

•  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defenforibus  litis, 

Tempus  eget'  " 

The  Meditations  of  John  Bull.  Folio.  id.  Taylor. 
There  is  not  a  more  delicate  talk  than  writing  for  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  yet  from  the  Pennyworth  of  Truth,  and  the  publica- 
tion before  us,  it  feems  unfortunately  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Aflbciation  at  the  ^Crown  and  Anchor,  that  it  is  a  tafk  to 
which  any  bungler  is  adequate.  Common  fenfe,  if  the  writer 
had  any,  ought  to  have  (hewn  him,  that  the  impreffion  made  by 
the  firft  paragraph  in  this  publication  was  not  to  be  effaced  by 
afterwards  drinking  '  Damnation  to  Tom  Paine.'  The  vulgarity 
and  pro/ antnejs ,  indeed,  of  this  paper  would  feem  to  indicate  that 
it  was  the  author's  intention  to  cultivate  and  promote  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  at  the  cxpence  of  their  morals. 

A  general  View  of  the  aclual  Force  and  Refources'  of  France,  in  Ja- 
nuary,   1793-     To  ivticb  is  added,  a  Table,  jhenuing  the  Depre- 
ciation of  Jjjignats,  arijing  from  their  Increafg  in  Quantity.     By 
W.  Play  fair.     &vo.      U.   bd.      Stockdule.      1793. 
To  form  a  jull  opinion  of  the  (late  of  France  at  the  prefent 
crifis,  is  an  object  of  no  fmall  importance,  both  to  our  own  coun- 
try and  the  allied  powers  on  the  continent.     The  author  of  this 
pamphlet  declares,  that  he  has  opportunities  of  knowing  hGtt 
which  very  few  Englifhmen  can  know.  After  fpecifying  fome  fa£ts, 
he  aflerts  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  France  could  fend  fewer 
men  into  the  field,  for  any  continuance  of  time,  and  fupply  them 
with  neceffaries,  than  at  prcfrnt;  becaufe  in  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, they  want  guards  againfteach  other;  and  becaufe  there  is  no 
order,  no  regularity,  and  no  indultry  among  the  people  at  home, 
to  fupply  tliofe  who  are  in  the  field.  If  the  French  force  by  land, 
be  on  thefe  accounts  greatly  defective,  the  author  endeavours  t< 
(hew  that  the  (late  of  their  finances  is- yet  more  uoequal  to  the  ac- 
cumulated exigences  of  war.     This  fubject  he  illultrates  by  calca- 
lating  the  diminution  in  value  of  the  French  aflignat? ;  but  for  the 
table  nlative  to  the  enquiry,  we  mud   refer   to  the   pamphlet. 
There  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  lefs  reliance  to  be  placed  upon 
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this  pamphlet  than  if  it  came  from  an  independent  quarter,  as  it 
is  evidently  written  for  a  particular  purpofe. 

Important  Fails,  jubmitted  to  the  Cc/f deration  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land, nuitb/omt  ^Thoughts  on  the  prcfent  Situation  of  Public  Af- 
fairs.     By  y.  Spencer  Colepeper,  Efq.      Svo.     u.   Owen.    1793. 
The  object  of  this  author  is  to  expofe  the  fallacy  of  the  politi- 
cal principles  contained  in  the  '  Rights  of  Man';'  and  to  fheW  the 
danger  arifing  to  public  liberty  from  the  ambitious  defigns  of  the 
French. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hen.  William  Pitt,  on  the  Kir.g's  Meffagt, 
tvhich  teas  delivered  in  the  Houje  of  Commons,  on  Fiiday,  Feb, 
1,    1793.     81/0.      is.     Owen.      1 7  93  • 

This  Speech  had,  as  ufual,  been  originally  published  in  the 
newfpapers,  but  is  perhaps  given  more  accurately  in  the  preferrt 
edition.  It  contains  the  miniiler's  fentirnents  on  the  conduit  of 
the  national  convention,  and  difplays  that  fmooth  and  fluent  drain 
of  eloquence  for  which  he  never  fails  of  being  diitinguiihed  in 
parliamentary  debates. 

An  jippeal  to  Men  againfi  Paine 's  Rights  of  Man.     In  Ttvo  Parts* 
By  IV.  Leiuelyn.      8vo.      It,      Evans.       1 793 - 
Accept,  reader,  the  following  fpecimeri  cf  this  elegant  perform- 
?nce  : 

'   You  tell  us  that  the  vocabulary  of  Adam  contains  no  fuch 

animal  as  a   duke.- Animal  !  O    fy  ! great  finner  ! 

None  fuch  to  be  found  there  1  Aftoniftting  !  Where  have  ycu  been? 
"What  vocabulary  have  you  read  ?     I  can  find  many  dukes  there, 
and  can  (hew  you  how  to  do  the  fame.     Trace  the  line  cf -Adam 
down  to  Genefis  feventeenth  chapter,   and  you  will  find  it  faid  by 
the  creator,    that  Abraham  mould  be  the  father  of  kings:  that  his 
ion  Ifhmael  mould  be  the  father  of  twelve  princes ;  and  in  chapter 
thirty-fixth,  that  his  grandfon  Efau,  had  a  very  numerous  family 
of  dukes,   regiftered    by    their   names  :  and  that   there  had   been 
many  dukes  in  Seir  before  he  fettled  there.     Is  this  ignorance 
real,  or  affected  }  You  fay  that  no  ideas  of  any  fort  connect  them- 
felves  with  thefe  titles  in  the  mind.     How  can  you  fay  fo  ?   Every 
one  with  the  word  king,  connects  the  idea  of  one  who  holds  the 
reins  of  government,  and  fi.s   at  the  helm    to  direct  the  motions 
of  the  ftate.     Prince  and  duke,  both  fignify  leaders  and  conduc- 
tors   of    others,    lordfhip  fignifies   headfiiip   and    fuperintenden- 
cy.     But  I  need  not  inform,   for  you   do,  and  mull  know  thefe 
things.' 

A  Letter  to  a  Foreign  Nobleman,  on  the  prefent  Situation  of  France, 
ix'ith  Refpeft  to  the  other  States  cf  Europe .  By  F.  C.  Pificl,  C7- 
tizen    of   Geneva.      Svo.     2s.  6d.      Hcokhum  and  Carpenter. 

1793' 

France  at  prcfent  affords  a  picture  of  public  calamity  and  dif- 
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'on,  painful  to  the  eye  of  humanity.     The  author  of  this  Let- 
.ippears  to  be  well  informed  on   the  fubject,  and  to  agree,  in 
general,  with   the  opinion   of  M.    Necfcer,   who  has    treated  cf 
French  affairs  w'uh  diftinguifhed  ability  •,     M.   Pictet  obferves", 
th  t  if  ever  an  exatt  account  can  be  obtained  of  the  number  and 
..fcated  eltatcs,  the  enormous   mafs  of  capital  which 
operation  has  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  national  conven- 
tion,  will  appear  fo  aftonifhing,  as   to  exceed  any  idea  that  can 
now  be  formed  of  its  probable  amount. 

Danger  of  an  In-vafon  from  Fra/icr,   as  it  is  believed  that  no  Irijh 
;!  nutU J'a-vz  on  Board the  King' 's  Ships.    8vo.      is.      Ridg- 

••     »793- 

The  danger  which  this  author  anticipates,  is  founded  upon  a 
report,  faid  to  be  current  in  fen:?  parts  of  Ireland,  that  no  Ro- 
man C.-.iholic  failor  will  ferve  on  board  the  Meet,  even  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  We  believe,  however,  that  fuch  a  report  has 
not  the  fmalleft  foundation  in  truth  ;  and  that  it  is  only  dilTcnii- 
nated  in  the  prefent  pamphlet  for  political  purpofes. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Grounds  of  political  Difference  which  are  fnppo/ed 
to  exijt  among  feme  of  the  Members  of  the  Whig  Party.  Svo. 
is.  6d.     Ridgway.      1793. 

The  political  differences  in  opinion,  afcribed  by  this  author  to 
the  whig  party,  involve  net  only  various  confideratfons  refpeiting 
a  reform  in  parliament,  and  in  other  departments,  but  even  a  to- 
ta]  change  of  the  eftablifhed  conititution  of  the  country.  That  there 
ieally  c  .  ..Jividuals  who  are  inclined  to  a  fubverfion  of 

the  prefent  happy  form  of  government,  fecms  not  to  be  queition- 
eo  ;  but  that  men  who  hold  fuch  principles  mould  be  ranked 
among  ft  the  wh'g  patty  is,  at  leaft,  qucitioaable.  The  author 
exprefles  his  disapprobation  of  fuch  fentimer.ts  j  but  he  wilh.es  for 
.  .ranee  in  profecuting  a  plan  of  reform. 

Sentiments  en  a  War  tvitb  France.      %<vo.      is.     Fle.xney.      J 79$. 
This  is  one  of  the  hireling  fcribblers  who.  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  country  into  its  prefent  fituation. 

igi  Politics.      Jddrrffed  to  all  the  Mechanics,  Journeymen,   and 
Labourers  in  Great  Britain.     By  IV ill  Chip,  a  Country  Car- 
,    penter.      izmo.      id.     Rivingtcns.      1 793. 

This  little  production  coniifts  of  a  dialogue  between  Jack  Anvil, 

the  blackfmith,  and  Tom  Hod,  the  mafon,  on  the  new  political 

docliines  of  hi, city,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man.     The  fub- 

are  treated  with  plain  good  fenfe,  and  a  degree  of  humour, 

which  may  afford  fome  entertainment,  as  well  as  information,  to 

op  the  Executive  Power,  reviewed  in  cur  Journal  for  Dec. 

all 
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all  the  mechanics,  journeymen,  and  day-labourers  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  whom  the  pampnlet  is  addrefied. 

Public  Profperity  ;  or,  Arguments  in  Support  of  a  lately -projecled 
Plan  for  ruijmgjix  Millions  Sterling,  and  for  employing  that  Sum 
tn  Loans  to  nectjjitous  and  indujirious  Perfons.  8^0.  is.  De- 
brett.     1793. 

The  former  account  of  this  Plan,  which  feems  to  reconcile  in 
its  compofition  the  higheft  degree  of  benevolence  with  general  uti- 
lity, was  noticed  in  our  Review  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  The 
author,  Mr.  Becket,  has  now  reprinted  it,  for  the  purpole  af 
more  extenfive  communication,  and  continues  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  it  by  many  forcible  arguments. 

A  fourth  Dialogue  concerning  Liberty ;  containing  an  Expojition  of  the 
Falfity  of  the  fir Jl  and  leading  Principles  of  the  prefent  Rcvelution- 
ijls  in  Europe.     By  Jackfon  Bariuis,  Efq.    2<vo.      is.     Debrett. 

»793- 

We  noticed  the  three  firft  Dialogues  in  our  forty-firft:  volume,  and 
the  fourth  is  not  deficient  in  good  fenfe,  though  it  has  nothing  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it.  The  following  are  favourable  fpeci- 
mens : 

*  Do  you  then  think  the  people  incapable  of  forming  conflitu- 
tions,  and  of  erecting  governments,  and  of  directing,  regulat- 
ing, and  controuling  them,  fo  as  may  prove  molt  for  their  own 
intereft  and  happinefs  ? 

'  You  know,  anfwered  he,  that  the  words,  the  people,  we  have 
already  proved  to  befalfely  applied  as  reprefentatives  of  impejjible 
ideas  of  unity.  But  if,  by  the  people,  you  mean  thofe  who  con- 
stitute the  greater  body  of  every  nation  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  individuals)  certainly  they  are  naturally  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  general  interefts  of  mankind,  or  of  forming  juft 
conftitutions,  or  of  duly  executing  the  great  functions  of  political 
governments,  with  that  energy  and  addrefs  which  is  neceiTary  to 
their  own  profperity  and  felicity.' 


'  It  requires,  replied  he,  but  very  little  obfervation,  to  perceive 
the  natural  inequality  of  mankind  in  all  their  faculties  of  body  and 
wind.  It  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt.  It  is  alfo 
as  clearly  evident,  that  the  exertion  of  their  faculties,  in  all  their 
numerous  inequalities,  muft  be  productive  of  proportional  unequal 
effects;  confequently,  no  idea  of  equality,  in  thofe  refpecls, 
can  in  their  nature  exift.  The  only  inequalty,  therefore,  that 
can  be  admitted,  and  certainly  that  ought  to  be  admitted,  is  that 
they  are  created  under  the  fame  la-ivs  of  their  nature  univerfally  ; 
and  that  they  are  equally  entitled  to  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  their  cor- 
poreal and  mental  faculties  in  all  their  various  degrees,  from  the 
loweft  to  the  higheft,  *witt?  the  utmojl  freedom ;  rellrained  only  by  a 

due 
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due  regard  to  the  non -infringement  of  the  freedom  of  each  other: 
and  the  perfe&ion  of  political  laws,  for  the  fame  reafons,  doubt- 
lefs  is,  that  they  operate  equally  on  all  men  of  the  fame  nation, 
with  the  molt  impartial  jullice.' 

A  Loyal  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  England',  on  that  guileful,  infnar- 
ing  JJJ'ertion,  which  the  Enemies  to  our  internal  Peace,  the  Agents 
cf  Sedition,  are  diligently  propagating,  *  That  England  has  na 
Conjlitution.'  By  the  Rev.  J.  Parker.  \to.  is.  Robin-* 
fons.     1793. 

The  avowed  objeft  of  this  Addrefs  is  to  refute  the  affertion, 
lately  advanced,  «  that  England  has  no  conftitution.'  An  aiTer- 
tion  which  very  few  credited  when  it  was  made,  and  which  at 
prefent  there  needs  no  argument  to  refute. 

Reply  to  the  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempo- 
ral, on  Wednefday,  January  ^Oth,  1 793,  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bijhop 
of  St.  David's.     Si:o.      is.      Ridgway.      1793. 
Our  duty  as  Reviewers  compelled  us  to  notice  the  Bifhop  of  St. 
David's  Sermon  ;  but  we  never  Jhould  have  thought  of  framing 
a  formal  anfwer  to  a  production  (o  futile  and  inconfiftent.   When- 
ever the  bilhop  comes  before  us  in  any  other  capacity  we  mall  p.iy 
him  every  attention  which   candour  aflcs  at  our  hands,  or  which, 
juitice  warrants;   but  in  politics  we  have  afferted,  and  we  think 
proved,  that  he  is  a  child  ;  and,  without  any  Reply,  we  are  per- 
fuaded  he  mult  appear  fo  to  every  man  of  fenfe  who  perufes  his 
fermon. 

The  prefent  pamphlet,  though  deficient  neither  in  fhrewdnefs 
nor  ingenuity,  is  in  the  oppofite  extreme  to  the  fermon  ;  and, 
much  as  we  hold  in  deteftation  the  ridiculous  affertors  of  arbitrary 
government,  and  the  right  divine  of  kings  ;  we  arc  too  firmly 
attached  to  the  teal  rights  of  man,  to  the  immutable  principles  of 
juftice  and  humanity,  to  admit  of  a  juftification  of  the  grofs  vio- 
lations of  thofe  principles  which  have  been  committed  in  France; 
and  with  refpect  to  the  death  of  the  king,  though  we  are  far  from 
queftioning  the  fuprcme  authority  of  nations  to  enacl  laws  for  their 
own  government,  and  to  chufc  their  own  governors,  and  cafhier 
them  for  niifconduct ;  yet,  to  try  and  condemn  any  man  by  an  ex 
poft  faclo  law,  and  even  in  the  face  of  a  law  actually  exiiliug,  is 
the  fummit  of  injuftice,  and  muft  be  univerfally  execra:cd  by  every 
good  man.  The  evidence  againlt  rhe  late  king  of  France  was  alio 
very  imperfect  and  inconclufive  ;  and  to  condemn  a  man  upon  fuch 
evidence  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  murder.  Thcfe  we  are 
pcrfuaded  are  found  principles,  and  however  the  violent  of  both 
parties  may  exclaim  againlt  us,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  but  they  will 
wear  better,  and  in  the  end  more  creditably  than  either  the  new- 
moddled  J.icobitifm  of  Dr.  H.  or  the  outrageous  republicaniim 
of  Thomas  Paine  and  the  author  before  us. 

CR.  N.  A*.  (VH.)  Afkrch  1793.  U  Rfj 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  General  Defence  on  the  Difpojitions  of  the 
Britijh  Government   towards  France,  and  on  the   Meafures  to  be 
taken.     AddreJ/cd  to   the  National  Convention   of  France,  in  the 
Sitting  of  January  17.,    1 793,   the  fecond  Year  of  the  Republic, 
jiljo  the  fecond  Report  on  a  Declaration  of  a  War  with  England* 
By  J.  P.  Briffot.     81/0.     is.     Ridgway.     1793. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Defence  on  the  Difpofitions  of  the-Britifh  Government  towards 
France,  and  on  the  Meafures  to  be  taken  ;  and  the  fecond  Report 
is  on  a  Declaration  of  War  with  England.     They  both  difcover  a 
degree  of  precipitancy  in  the  national  convention,  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  them  to  have  been  acquainted  with  fome  circumftances  which 
have  never  been  explained  to  us. — To  the  translation  of  the  Re- 
ports from  the  French,  are  added  the  proteits  entered  upon  the 
journals  of  the  houfe  of  lords  againil  a  war  with  France,  by  the 
marquis  of  Lanfdown,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  the  earl  of 
Derby.  , 

R    E    L    I    G    I    O    U    S,    &c. 

Letters  to  the  Rev,  Vicefmvs  Knox,  D.  D.  Occajioned  by  his  Reflec- 
tions on  Unitarian  Chrijlians  in  his  Advertifement ,  prefxed  to  a 
Volume  of  his  Sermons  lately  publijhed.  By  John  Dtjney,  D.  D. 
F.S.J.     Svo.     is.     Johnfon.     1792. 

If  we  cenfured  Dr.  Knox  for  involving  himfelf  unneceffarily  in 
controverfy,  we  cannot  much  applaud  his  adverfary  for  his  prompt- 
nefs  in  taking  up  the  gauntlet.  —  Both  have  evinced,  we  think, 
fome  degree  of  captioufnefs.  The  one  in  needlefsly  making  an 
allufion  to  the  Unitarians,  in  his  advertifement  to  a  book  which 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  fubjecl: ;  and  the  other  in  com- 
mencing a  controverfy  on  fuch  flight  grounds. 

We  object  greatly,  indeed,  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Unitarian 
controverfy  has  been  carried  on  ht^"/  by  both  parties.  The  fub- 
ject  is  too  grave  to  be  treated  in  fquibs  and  pamphlets.  As  it  is 
a  fpeculation  of  confiderable  depth,  fubtlety,  and  difficulty,  it 
mould  never  be  treated  of  but  at  .full  length,  and  in  the  grave  and 
folemn  manner  which  it  deferves.  On  the  other  hand,  appeals 
to  the  populace,  in  the  manner  in  which  fome  have  made  them, 
are  calculated  only  to  create  in  them  a  diftruft  in  the  whole  of  re- 
velation ;  and  we  fufpedr.  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  converting 
the  profligate  part  of  fociety  efpecially  to  Atheifm,  than  to  Uni- 
tarianifm.  The  perfonal  afperity  too,  which  has  intermixed  in 
thefe  contefts,  has  been  exceedingly  difgraceful;  and,  we  believe, 
injurious  both  to  the  writers  and  the  cauie  which  they  defended. 
-—We  do  not  except  either  party  from  this  cenfure. 

Another  circumftance  of  blame,  which  attaches  to  the  Unita- 
rian party  alone,  is  their  blending  together  fubjecls  which  have 
no  natural  connexion.    The  queilion  respecting  the  perfon  of  Jefus 
#  Chrift 
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Chrifl  has  been  ftrangcly  involved  with  the  queftion  refpecling  the 
expediency  of  religious  eltablith;rients,  though  we  are  unable  to 
difcover  the  remcteft  connexion !  On  the  contrary,  we  are  fatis- 
fied  that  the  eftablilhment  of  this  country  might  become  Unita- 
rian, and  ftill  retain  its  utility  as  an  inftitution  for  the  moral  in- 
ftru&ion  of  the  people;  and,  on  the  ether  hand,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  many  perfons  who  are  at  the  fame  time  moft  firmly 
attached  to  the  docYine  of  the  Trinity,  and  violently  hoftile  to 
every  form  of  church  government. 

The  questions  therefore  ought  to  be  kept  dirtinft.  The  one  is 
a  queftion  to  be  argued  on  the  general  ground  of  expediency — . 
while  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini.y  is  only  to  be  examined  upon 
fcriptural  grounds.  On  this  fubjeel  we  are  ready  to  pay  the  moft 
difpaflionate  attention  to  the  arguments  of  any  Unitarian,  though, 
we  confefs,  we  have  never  yet  feen  the  very  ftrong  and  direct 
texts  of  Scripture,  upon  which  that  doctrine  refts,  explained  to 
our  fatisfattion  on  Unitarian  principles. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  Dr.  Difney  writes  in  good  hu- 
mour, and  interfperfes  his  controverfy  with  fome  pleafant  anec- 
dotes, with  one  of  which  we  fhall  conclude  this  article. 

*  It  has  been  related  by  common  fame,  that  a  certain  Englifh 
gentleman  pafling  near  Ferney  called  upon  Voltaire,  and  announc- 
ing to  him  his  inten.ed  rout  to  Rom',  jocularly  afked  the  philo- 
fopher,  whether  he  had  any  commands  for  the  pope,  to  whom  he 
had  letters  of  introduction.  Voitaire  anfwered  ;  "  When  you  fee 
the  pope,  prefent  my  refpetts  to  him,  and  tell  him,  I  fhall  think 
mylelf  much  obliged  to  him,  if  he  will  fend  me  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  his  inquifuor-genera]."  The  gentleman  is  faid  to  have  purfued 
his  journey,  and  in  a  conference  with  his  holinels,  whom  he  found 
to  be  a  pleafant  good-tempered  man,  did  not  fail  to  deliver  the 
meffage  he  had  in  charge,  pretty  much  in  the  manner  he  received 
it.  Clement,  with  great  good  fenfe  and  equal  wit  replied,  **  The 
phiiofopher  has  a  mind  to  be  pieafant  with  an  old  man,  and  if 
you  return  by  Ferney,  I  defire  you  will  make  my  proper  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  affure  him  that  I  fhjuld  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  obliged  him  in  his  requdl,  if  it  had  been  in  my  power,  but 
tell  him  from  me,  that  the  inquifitor  general  of  Rome  has  had 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  fince  Ganganelli  has  been  pope." 

Free  Remarkt ;  occaponed  by  the  Letters  of  John  Difney,  D.  D. 
F.  S.  A.  to  Vicfimus  Km*9  D.  D.  By  Henry  Barry  Feacock. 
$vo.      is.     6d.     Pridden.     1792. 

The  general  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  perfuade  the  writers 
on  controverted  points  of  religion  to  mutual  charity  and  forbear- 
ance ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  matter  or  the  ftyle  to  en* 
title  it  to  particular  notice. 

K  k  l  A  Str- 
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A  Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  December  2d, 
1792.  At  the  Confecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  William  Butter, 
1).  D.  Lord  Bijhop  of  Exeter.  Printed  by  the  Command  of  the 
Jrchbijhop  of  Canterbury.  By  John  Sturges,  LL.  D.  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocefe  of  Winchefier,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Ma- 
jefly.     tyo.      Is.      Cadell.      1792. 

The  benefits  arifing  from  fubordination  in  civil  offices  ;  the  uti- 
lity of  religious  eftablifhments ;  the  neceffity  of  a  diftinftion  of 
ranks,  and  diftribution  of  offices  in  the  church,  and  the  expediency 
of  the  exercife  of  a  prompt  and  effective  epifcopal  authority  on  the 
fubjeft  of  refidence,  are  the  leading  topics  touched  upon  in  this 
difcourfe.  Thefe  topics  are  difcuffed  with  brevity,  but  wirh  great 
ability.  On  the  fubjecl  of  the  refidence  of  the  clergy,  Dr.  Sturges 
thus  remarks. 

'  If  I  might  venture  to  felecl:  an  inftance,  in  which  there  feems 
in  the  prefent  times  to  be  a  want  of  fufficient  power  in  the  govern- 
ors of  our  church  to  controul  its  rninifters,  I  fhould  name  the  re- 
fidence of  the  clergy.  It  is  confeffedly  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance ;  the  due  difcharge  of  their  functions,  and  the  effedt  of  thefe 
on  the  congregations  committed  to  their  care,  are  intimately  con-  ' 
netted  with  it.  It  is  not,  that  the  law  of  the  land  is  filent  on  th'e 
fubjedY  of  refidence,  or  wanting  in  ieverity  to  enforce  it  ;  but  it 
is  hardly  ever  employed  to  obtain  a  more  regular  and  punftual  per- 
formance of  religious  fervices,  or  to  amend  the  manners  of  a  parifh 
by  recalling  its  own  pallor  to  his  duty,  being  for  the  moil  part 
only  reforted  to  as  an  inflrument  of  mean  refentment  and'  private 
jnalice.  A  liberal  man,  whatever  may  be  his  opinion  of  a  non- 
refident  incumbent,  will  not  defcend  to  levy  on  him  the  pecuniary 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  law.  This  is  in  its  nature  a  rigid,  in- 
flexible rule;  it  cannot  adjuff.  itfelf  to  circumftances,  comply  with 
occafions,  or  admit  diftindtions ;  it  pronounces  its  judgment  ge- 
nerally and  indifcriminately.  What  feems  wanting  in  this  cafe  is 
the  confiderate  and  paternal,  yet  prompt  and  effective  authority  of 
the  bifhop  to  make  thefe  difcriminations;  fuch  a  power  fhould  be 
difcretionary,  to  enforce  the  general  rule  where  it  is  proper,  where 
it  is  not  proper  to  relax  it. 

*  The  expediency  of  the  rule  itfelf  is  obvious,  and  in  moft  cafes 
inconteftible.  That  a  clergyman  fhould  himfelf  perform  the  duty, 
which  he  has  folemnly  undertaken  to  perform,' 

•  But  when  the  duties  of  the  abfentee  are  well  provided  for, 
when  he  himfelf  is  well  employed,  there  are  certainly  cafes  con- 
tinually occurring,  which  deferve  indulgence.  Many  innocent 
and  laudable  motives  of  health,  of  domettic  economy  and  private 
convenience  (efpecially  where  families  are  large  and  circumftances 
pontra&ed)  make  it  extremely  defirable  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
permitted  to  live  in  a  fituation  different  from  that,  in  which  his 
proftffioual  lot  happens  to  be  caft.     And  the  fjtuatioq  wherein  it 

is 
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Jsctft  may  not  be  chat,  to  which  his  temper  or  abilities  are  beft 
adapted;  th.s  is  often  a  matter  not  of  feleclion,  but  of  chance; 
he  may  be  clfewhcre  employed  to  more  advantage ;  his  talents 
may  be  worthy  of  a  better  ilation,  than  an  obfeure  and  inconfider- 
able  village.  Il.s  own  field  may  be  a  contracted  or  barren  fpot, 
en  whkh  his  injultry  and  (kill  would  be  almoft  thrown  awf-.y  ; 
wherea-)  if  he  were  permitted  to  cultivate  the  more  extended  and 
fertile  land  of  his  neighbour,  he  might  raife  from  it  an  abundant 
and  ufeful  produce.' 

The  fubjecl:  is  purfued  through  the  remainder  of  the  difcourfe, 
and  a  variety  of  coniiderations  are  fuggefted,  which,  if  judiciouf- 
ly  enforced,  could  not  fail  to  prodnce  the  moft  beneficial  effects. 

A  Rtifiiw  of  the  chief  Difficulties  in   the  Go/pel  Hijlery  relating  to 
our  Lord's  Refurrection.      By  William  Neiucome,  D.  D.    Bijhop  of 
Waterford.     ^to.     6d.     Marchbank,  Dublin.      1792. 
The  bifhop  here  retraces  fome  errors  into  which  he  lapfed  in  his 
Greek' 'Harmony.     He  adopts   Dr.  Benfon's   hypothecs  as  faris- 
fac^ory,  and  mews  that  by  properly  harmonifing  the  Evangcliits, 
every  difficulty  concerning  our  Lord's  refurrection  is  entirely  re- 
moved, and  with  it  the  objections  of  ancient  and  modern  unbelievers. 
An  impartial  Sta/ement  of  the  Scripture  Doclrine,   in  refpccl  of  civil 
Government,  and  the  Duties  of  Subjects.  By  T.  Scot.    12 wo.  2d. 
Johnfon.      1792. 
A  contemptible  catchpenny. 
A  Difcourfe,  preached  on  Sunday,  December  30,    1 792,  at  the  rarijb 
Church    of   Kenton.       By   the   Rev.    R.    Polvihele.      Svo.      is. 
Dilly.     1793. 

This  is  a  very  loyal  Difcourfe.  The  hafle  with  which  it 
was  profefTedly  compofed,  will  apologife  for  a  few  inaccuracies, 
and  the  fituation  of  a  preacher  mull  prevent  recondite  relearch. 
The  fcrmon  is  certainly  in  fome  places  too  trite,  and  the  political 
views  are  not  always  correct. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Chad's  Church,  in  Shreivjbury,  en  H'ul- 
nefday,  January  30,  1793.  By  T.  Sledman,  M.J.  $vo.  bd. 
Longman.      1 7  93. 

Sermons  on  this  memorable  day  are  again  become  oljcfts  of 
public  attention.     We  are  forry  for  the  caufc,  and  truly  forry  for 
the  effecl.    It  is  tender  ground,  whicn  few  have  fteadinefs  enough 
to  tread,  without  tottering  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  atlealt 
exciting  our  apprchenfions  from  the  danger  of  a  fall. 
A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jc 
before  the  Right  Hen.  the  Lord  Mayor,    Aldermen,   Sheriffs,   and 
the  Liveries  of  the  feveral  Companies  of  the  City  of  London,   on 
Saturday  the  zgth  of  September,    1792,  previonjly  to  tht  / 
of  a  Lard  Mayor  fur  the  Tear  enfuing.      By  the  Rev.   iV.  Lucas, 
M.  A.  Chaplain  to  his  Lord/hip.      Svo.   is.      Robin  foils.      1792. 
Jn  this  difcourfe  Mr,  Lucas  (from  z  Chrorj.  c.  19.  v.  6,  7.)  has 

deli- 
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delineated  the  office  and  duties  of  the  magidracy,  and  has  en- 
forced the  necelhty  of  decency,  order  and  regularity  in  the  affairs 
of  government  both  on  the  part  of  the  governors  and  the  go- 
verned.— We  are  happy  to  find,  by  a  decree  of  the  court  prefixed 
to  the  Sermon,  that  his  labours  have  not  been  altogether  unre- 
warded, and  that  his  audience  bore  tedimony  to  his  merit. 

An  Addrefs  humbly  deftgned  to  promote  a  religious  Revival  amongft 
the  general  Baplijls.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  lznto.  ^d. 
Johnson.      1793.  * 

Pious,  benevolent,  and  affectionate — But  the  title!   *  Religious 

Revival  {'  is   an   affected  phrafe,  though  fupported  by  a  fimilar 

one  in  our  Cateehifm. 

POETICAL. 

An  Addre/s  in  Verfe^  to  the  Author  of  the  Poetical  and  Philo/ophical 
EjJ'ay  on  the  French  Revolution,     qto.      is.      Owen.      1793. 

The  prefent  lines  are  addrefled  to  Mr.  C***t**y,  the  fuppof- 
ed  author  of  the  poetical  and  philofophical  Effay.  They  are, 
however,  not  remarkable  either  for  their  poetry  or  their  wit,  as 
the  following  fpecimen,  which  condits  of  the  very  bed  line*  in  the 
poem,  will  fufhciently  teltify. 

'   O  holy  Liberty!   (ye  faints  excufe 
This  epithet  in  the  enthufi.ft  mufe, 
Who  yet  a  novice  in  your  athejft  lore 
Clings  to  fanatic  terms  flic  learn 'd  of  yore, 
Who  has  not  yet  completely  purg'd  her  thought, 
Of*  all  the  nurfe  and  all  the  pried  had  taught, 
So  weak,  to  think  v;ce  aflcs  corr  ftion's  rod, 
So  uninform'd  as  to  believe  in  God,) 
O  holy  Liberty  !  to  mortals  giv'n 
The  fi;d,  the /aired  boon  of  parent  heav'n, 
Whofe  abfence  wrapts  the  faired  fcenein  gloom, 
Whofe  geniil  prefence  bids  the  defart  bloom, 
Say  have  our  eyes,  deceiv'd,  thy  image  trae'd 
Thro'  paths  by  heroes  and  by  patriots  grae'd; 
Chiefs  who  by  godlike  deeds  fought  godlike  fame, 
Virtue  their  means,  and  public  good  their  aim  ? 
Were  thefe  but  fenfelefs  fools  by  dullnefs  bred, 
Pillows  for  active  vice  to  red  the  head?' 

Innovation^  a  Poem.  Addrejfed  to  the  Right.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 
By  G.  Lethieullier  Scbcen,  Ej'q.  \to.  zs.  Stockdale,  1793. 
Mr.  Schoen  is  an  advocate  for  our  prefent  happy  conditution, 
and  confequemly  inimical  to  thofe  who  attempt  to  diffeminate  dis- 
content among  the  lower  claffes  of  fociety,  by  propagating  thofe 
levelling  principles  which  have  reduced  France  to  a  date  of  anarchy 

and 
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and  difcord  ;  and  the  miferies  of  which  he  defcribcs  with  more 
fpirit  and  firength  than  perfpicuity. 

A  Poetical  Epiftle  to  the  Britijh  Incendiaries,  &c.  By  Jonathan 
Slow,  D.D.  F.R.S.  4/0.  is.  6d.  Symonds.  1793. 
This  advice  to  the  Jacobin  quidnuncs  difplays,  like  fome  works 
which  we  lately  examined,  no  little  dexterity  in  bringing  hard  words 
into  rhyme  ;  and  the  author  might  have  {hone  in  the  difriciles 
nugaj  of  the  bouts  ;imtz.  We  do  not,  however,  fee  any  very 
ftriking  merit  in  the  attempt  or  execution — Some  of  the  firit  lines 
are  by  much  the  bell. 

'  Ye  fparks  !   and  mining  citizens !  whofe  views 

Seem  fo  intent  on  politics  and  news  ! 

Anxious  to  hear  what  ftrokes  our  patriots  fay  v 

Are  llruck  by  Bournonvillc,  or  Bourdonnaye, 

Whofe  every  private,  into  fkirmiih  led, 

Is  an  Achilles,  or  a  Diomed  : 

Burning  to  know  which  heroenter'd  firft  in 

The  deadly  breach,  Egalite  or  Cuftine, 

Without  the  confequence  of  either  finking, 

Who're  both  of  equal  dignity — in  drinking: 

Great  generals,  though  war  was  ne'er  their  trade; 

Brave  officers — perhaps,  by  brandy  made  : 

From  morn  to  night  impatient  for  the  courier, 

To  fwallow  all  the  bombaft  of  Dumourier, 

Who,  with  the  raging  love  of  arms  infpir'd, 

Xecps  female  aides-de-camp,  like  men  attir'd: 

Uncertain  which  to  hold  command  is  apteft, 

The  general — or  his  noted  barber  Baptilte, 

Who  with  frefh  ardour  led  to  the  affray, 

Faith  !  a  whole  army — which  had  run  away  ; 

Then  was  difpatch'd  to  his  new-fangled  court. 

To  make  his  own — incredible  report, 

Where  he  was  fo  much  mumbled,  hugg'd,  and  kifs'd, 

He  muft  by  fome  of  them  have  been  bep  —  fs'd, 

And,  after  two  hours  hawking  fnuff,  and  fpitting, 

Was  begg'd  to  take — the  honour  of  a  fining.' 

Jlnti-Gallintania.     Sketch  of  the  Alarm  ;  or,  John  Bull  in  Hyjltrict. 
An  Hcroi-Comic  Poem,  'with    Notes,  Uc.  including   Air.    Bull's 
fubfequent  Speech  at  one  of  the  AJJlciations.     4/0.     zs.      Owen. 
179Z. 

The  plan  of  this  little  poem  is  taken  from  the  Rolliad,  for  it  is 
only  a  fketch  ot  the  Alarm.  It  might  have  alfordc'd  much  en- 
tertaining defcription,  and  lively  Lure;  but  the  execution  is  not 
equal  to  the  dcfign. 

Cajtnt  ; 
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Cafino  ;  a  Mock-Heroic  Poem,  dedicated  by  Pcrmijfion  to  her  Grace 
the  Duchefs  of  Bolton,  to  'which  is  added,  an  Appendix  containing 
the  Laws  of  the  Game  of  Cafino,  and  Rules  and  Directions  for 
playing  it.      \to.      zs.  bd.     Bell.      1 792. 
■  Amphora  caepit 
Inftitui,  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

The  author  wifhed  to  write  a  mock-heroic,  and  it  has  dege- 
nerated into  a  miferable  dida&ic  poem — ECce  fignum. 
■  Eleven  points  are  in  each  game  contained, 
'Tis  mine  to  mew  how  beft  thofe  points  are  gain'd, 
Whoe'er  of  cards  have  the  majority, 
For  their  fuccefs  may  fcore  the  number  three.' 

Tidi  dum  tidi  di. 
Of  this  fafhionable  game,  the  rules  are  related  afterwards  in 
prole,  with  fome  perfpicuity  and  propriety.  In  fliort,  had  the 
poetry  been  omitted,  and  the  form  been  fuitable,  we  fhould  have 
recommended  them  to  be  bound  with  Hoyle  —  a  par  nobile  fra- 
trum. 

The  Le-vcllcrs  ;  or,  Satan  s  Privy-Council.  A  Pafquinade,  in  three 
Cantos.  The  Author,  Hugh  Hudihras,  Efa.  ^to.  is,  Printed 
for  the  Author.      1793 . 

The  modern  Pafquin,  among  the  enemies  of  adminiftration, 
abufes  fome  of  its  friends,  though  changed  and  altered  from  what 
they  were.  We  hope  that  the  author  has  his  reward,  as  there  is 
but  little  probability  of  his  receiving  it  from  the  fale  of  his 
pamphlet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Confederations  on  the  Cafe  of  the  confined  Debtors  in  this  Kingdom. 

ByC.W.fohnfon.      8t><7.      Jx.  6d.     Stewart.      1793. 

Thefe  Con (5 derations  relate,  almoft  entirely,  to  the  impolicy, 
injuftice,  and  feverity  of  long  imprifonment  for  debt.  This  is 
doubtlefs  a  fubject  which  merits  the  regret  of  every  perfon  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  nothing  is  (o  much  wanted  to  complete  the  excellence 
of  the  conftitution,  as  fome  regulation  which  might  operate  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  without  affording  protection 
to  the  fraudulent  creditor. 
The  Fugitive  of  Folly  ;  intended  as  a  reprefentati've  Sketch  of  the 

Progrefs  of  Error,  from  Touth  to  Manhood :  in  a  Miniature  of 
.    Modern  Manners,  nuith  Hints  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Police,  CSV. 

By  T,  Thought lej s,  Junior,  Efq.      izmo.     2s.      Adams.      1793* 

This  little  work  feems  to  have  been  intended  to  defcribe  differ- 
ent fources  of  error  in  youth,  and  the  various  decoys  fpread  to 
iniflead  the  unwary,  Such  a  defcription  might  have  been  ufeful ; 
but  the  prefent  «  Fugitive,'  has  not  retained  reflection  enough  for 
it.     His  life  is  an  unconnected  farrago  cf  rhapfody  and  abfurdity. 


APPENDIX 

TO      THE 

SEVENTH     VOLUME 

OF      THE 

N  E  IV    ARRANGEMENT 

OF       THE 

CRITICAL     REVIEW, 

FOREIGN    ARTICLES. 

Differtation  fur  les  Vanetes  Naturelles,  qui  earatlerifent  la 
Phy/ionomie  des  Hommcs  des  divers  Climats  &  des  different 
Ages,  avcc  une  Maniire  nouvelle  dc  Dejjiner  toutes  fortes  dt 
letes  avec  la  plus  grande  Exactitude ;  ouvrage  poflbume  dt 
Pierre  Camper,  traduit  du  Hollanders,  par  H.  J.  Janfen. 
On  y  a  joint  unc  Differ  taiion  du  meme  Auteur  fur  la  meii'eure 
Forme  de  Soulier s.     \to.     Paris. 

A  Differtation  on  the  natural  Varieties  which  characlerife  the 
Phyjiognomy   of  Alen  in  different  Ages  and  Climates,  with 
a  new  Manner  of  defining  all  Kinds  of  Portraits  with  the 
greatcjl  Exac'ine/s ;  a  poflbitmous  f'Vork  of  P.  Camper.  Tranff 
la  ted  from  the  Dutch,  by  J.  fan  fen.    To  which  is  added7  by  the 
fume  Author,  a  Differtation  on  the  befl  Form  of  Shoes. 
Wf^  formerly  noticed  this  work  concifely  with  a  defign  cf 
*  "    returning  to  it ;  but  various  circumftances  have  hi  trier  to 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  intention.   We  have  been  {nice 
at   fome   lofs  to  diitinguifh   between   two  rival  tranllations, 
which  lie  before  us,  the  one  that  of  which  we  have  copied  the  title, 
and  the  other  by  M.Quatremere  D'lsjonval,  in  quarto  alfo, 
publifhcd  at  Utrecht.      We  fhall  only  mention  one  ground  of 
preference,  which  is  the  addition  of  the  DifTertation  on  the  beft 
form  of  fhoes.     The  tranflation  of  M.Janfen  potteries,  how- 
ever, fome  other  advantages,  both  of  accuracy  and  elegance. 

The  varieties  ol  the  human  fpecies  have  been  particularly 
noticed  by  Buffbn  ;  and  Le  Cat's  Treatife  on  the  colour  of  the 
human  (kin,  has  added  to  our  knowledge  in  this  refpecl.  In  a 
more  abftracted  view,  Croufa?,  Huahefon,  and  father  Andre, 
have  well  diftinguilhed  the  different  modei  of  beautv,  which 
Arp.  Vol. Vil.  New  Arr.  LI  dif« 
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difcriminnted  the  various  fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  architecture  ;  but  the  phyfical  proofs  of  the  caufes 
of  thefe  varieties,  and  geometrical  rules  to  demonftrate  them, 
were  ftill  wanting.  Anatomifls  and  naturalills,  in  almoh, 
every  age  and  country,  have  contributed  their  information  to 
diftinguifh  the  different  kinds,  but  they  were  not  accurate  in 
their  defcriptions,  and  failed  in  the  caufes  which  they  afligned 
for  the  varieties.  Our  author  has  confequently  been  a  great 
benefactor  to  naturalills,  to  fpeculative  enquirers,  as  well  as  to 
painters  and  modellers,  who  will  learn  moil  accurately  the  cor- 
poreal flruc~lure,  which  diflinguifhes  men  of  different  icras, 
ages  and  climates.  There  is  a  difference  in  seras,  as  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  ancients  differed  from  that  of  the  moderns, 
and  muft  have  influenced  their  characters,  temperaments  and 
habits ;  there  is  a  farther  difference  in  ages,  for  a  hero  and  a  gla- 
diator appear  flrong  at  fixteen,  and  a  young  Hercules  may  appear 
as  nervous  as  a  man  of  thirty,  without  any  additional  fize  of  limbs ; 
and  laftly,  there  is  a  difference  proceeding  from  climates,  as  the 
heat  and  cold  only  anvol  the  nerves,  the  fkin,  and  the  general 
habit.  Cuftomshave  alfo  fome  effeel,  but  not  the  greatinfluence 
which  has  been  fuppofed,  as  we  fhall  more  particularly  explain. 

The  Greek  artifls,  who  formed  the  Pythian  Apollo,  the 
Antinous,  and  the  Farnefe  Hercules,  mufl  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  varieties  ;  but  they  have  been  neglecled  in 
modern  times.  Thofe  who  have  drawn  the  Wife  Men  of  the 
Eafl,  have  painted  them  black,  with  European  features,  and 
can  only  diftinguifh  the  African  from  the  American  by  a  cro- 
codile or  an  elephant,  by  a  plume  of  feathers  or  a  ilalk  of  the 
tobacco  plant. 

This  work  has  many  of  the  little  inaccuracies  of  a  poflhu- 
mous  publication,  not  quite  finiihed  by  its  author  ;  but  it  con- 
tains views  no  lefs  comprehenfive  than  acute,  reflections 
equally  deep  and  ingenious.  Our  author  fhews  us  the  train 
that  he  purfued  from  the  firfh  bud  of  the  idea,  whuh  was  fug- 
gelled  by  the  difference  in  the  features  and  colour  of  the  blacks 
on  the  coail  of  Africa,  and  thofe  from  the  Ealt  Indies.  He 
follows  the  progrefs  of  his  knowledge,  and  gives  fome  judici- 
ous remarks  on  the  different  engravings  of  antique  heads.  '  I 
learn/  fays  he,  'that  Albert  Durer,  having  acquired  a  bad  habit 
of  looking  at  objefls  with  two  eyes  at  once,  reprefented  them 
larger  than  natural,  from  whence  I  difeovered  that  a  painter 
ought  not  only  to  defign,  but  model,  in  order  to  acquire  an  ex- 
acl  and  fundamental  idea  of  every  object.  A  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  method  of  feeing  is  equally  neceffary,  and  I  (hall 
ihow  in  a  particular  difiertation  on  the  fine  ideal,  that  it  is  only 
neceflkrjr  to  banifli  fome  optical  defects,  which  avifefromvifion 
irfelf,  and  from  refraction.  The  artiil,  therefore,  to  fucceed, 
uU  have  always  in  view  the  following  pillage  ot  JLyfppus: 

— it 
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« — *  it  is  neceflary  to  make  the  heads  lefs  than  in  the  ancient 
ftatues,  the  bodies  more  (lender  and  lefs  fucculcnt,  to  make  the 
figures  taller  and  not  to  reprefent  msn  as  they  are,  but  ast'i  e 
appear  to  our  imagination.' — In  the  Grecian  faces,  notwith'y 
(landing  the  impofing  air  of  beauty  they  poflefs,  the  facial  line- 
which  we  fliall  foon  defcribe,  was  the  fame  as  ours ;  but,  as  he, 
proceeded  in  hisacquifitions,and  could  compare  different  heads, 
ne  approached  nearer  to  his  prefent  fyftem ;  we  (hall  now  em- 
ploy Mr.  Camper's  own  words. 

*  From  the  moment  I  pofTetTed  the  fkull  of  a  Kalmuck  and 
a  negro,  I  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  compare  them 
with  the  floills  of  an  European  and  of  an  ape.  This  compa- 
nion mowed  me,  that  (fuppofing  the  head  placed  horizontally, 
guided  by  the  direction  of  the  zygomatic  procefs)  *  a  certain, 
line,  drawn  as  a  tangent  to  the  curves  of  the  forehead  and  up- 
per lips,  (hows  the  difference  between  various  nations,  and 
points  out  the  agreement  between  the  head  of  a  negro  and  an 
ape*.  Drawing  with  care  a  copy  of  fome  of  thefe  faces,  on 
an  horizontal  line,  I  drew  the  facial  lines,  marking  the  angle 
they  make  with  the  horizontal  line  of  the  bafe.  When  the 
features  were  thrown  beyond  (to  the  left  of)  the  facial  line,  I 
had  an  antient  head,  when  they  fell  behind  it,  the  head  of  a 
negro.  If  the  line  was  Hill  more  oblique,  it  was  the  facial  line 
of  an  ape  j  if  (hi!  more  fo,  that  of  a  dog  ,  and  it  was  Itill  more 
oblique  in' a  woodcock.' 

The  firft  chapter  on  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  the  features 
of  the  principal  nations  on  the  earth,  is  the  mod  important.  M. 
Camper  fhows,  that  there  are  fuch  diftinguifiiing  traits,  and  par- 
ticularly points  out  what  we  had  formerly  occalion  to  notice  in 
our  reviewof  Dr.  Smith'sDiflertation  on  the  Species  of  Mankind, 
viz.  the  opinion  of  fome  per  fons  that  the  black  colour  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  colour  of 
the  (kin  depends  on  the  reticular  membrane  ;  but  M.  Camper 
informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  various  inftances  of  Moorifh,  Ita- 
lian, and  Dutch  women  -y  who,  though  apparently  white,  had 
the  reticular  membrane  more  or  lefs  black  and  tawney.  Even 
during  pregnancy,  it  has  fometimes  aflumed  a  blacker  colour,  ' 
than  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  coalt  of  Angola.  Our  author 
mentions  one  inftance  of  this  kind  ;  and  there  are  others  in  Le 
Cat.  Yet  he  admits  that  the  fun  has  great  influence ;  and 
that  it  is  not  only  adequate  to  produce  the  tawney  but 
the  black  hue.  Thefe  arguments  are  chiefly  adduced  to  (how 
hat  no  diftinction  of  fpecies  can  be  drawn  from  a  difference  of 

*  We  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  defcription  a*  dear  as  we  ctn,  and 

\ave  confeijuently  been  a  little  more  oplicit  than  the  author  in  this  paffap* 

Out  reader*  will  uuderftand  what  we  mean  by  tie  facial  fat,  if  on  any  head  they 

ruler  contiguous  »u  the  curve  of  the  forehead  aad  of  the  upper  lip,  and  by 

ic.  BMfeJN  Oraw  a  iiiiC. 

L  1  %  colour : 
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colour:  we  admit  the  conclufion  ;  and  we  are  further  of  opi- 
nion, that  whatever  diftincYions  fantaftical  philofophers  may 
pretend  to  fee  in  the  form  of  the  fkull,  or  the  frame  of  the 
body;  nature,  reafon,  and  hiitory  (facred  and  profane)  affure 
us  that  there  is  but  one  fpecies  of  man.  But  we  proceed  with 
our  author. 

The  Kalmucks,  when  compared  with  the  beautiful  antique 
heads,  arc  the  uglieft  of  men.  The  face  is  abfolutely  flat,  and 
there  is  a  difproportioned  diftance  between  the  cheek  bones  : 
the  nofe  is  fo  flat  that  it  is  eafy  to  look  into  the  throat  through 
the  noftrils.  Their  eyes  are  clofe,  the  lips  large,  and  the  under 
lip  projecting  ;  the  forehead  and  chin  narrow  and  pointed. 
They  greatly  referable  the  Siamefe,  defcribed  by  La  Lou- 
biere. 

The  Chinefe  are  defcribed  by  Buffcn,  as  diftinguifhed  by  a 
large  round  face,  fmall  eyes,  and  thick  eye-brows.  Our  author 
did  not  find  the  nofe  particularly  fmall,  but  the  orbits  of  the  eyes 
are  very  clofe,  oblique  at  the  bottom,  and  on  the  whole  a  little 
elevated ;  the  cheek  bones  projecting,  without  being  very  large. 
The  upper  jaw-bone,  from  the  bottom  of  the  nofe  to  the  roots 
of  the  teeth,  exactly  refemhling  that  of  the  inhabitants  of,Ota- 
heite,  is  not  very  long-  They  are  confequently  different  from 
the  Kalmucks,  and  the  upper  lip  cannot  be  large.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Celebes,  the  Chinefe,  the  Otaheitans,  and  all  the 
women  born  in  Afia  of  Englifh  or  Dutch  parents,  whom  M. 
.  Camper  has  been  able  to  examine,  have  the  upper  jaw  of  a 
much  larger  fize  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 

Our  author,  in  a  more  particular  examination  of  a  Chinefe 
face,  found  the  facial  line  make  an  angle  of  75°.  The  orbits 
are  lefs  in  height  than  in  length,  while  in  Europeans  they  are 
round.  This  feems  to  give  the  Chinefe  their  ferious  air,  as  the 
aperture  of  the  eye-lids  mult  be  lengthened.  The  upper  jaw 
does  not  project  much, and  thelips  cannot  confequently  be  very 
thick.  The  lower  jaw  approaches  in  fhape  that  of  an  ourang 
outang,  or  ape. 

The  whole  contour  of  the  head  of  a  Chinefe  and  Otaheitan 
is  exactly  alike  ;  and  our  author  thinks  the  latter  muft  have 
been  a  colony  of  Chinefe,  or  perhaps  derived  from  the  fame 
origin.  The  Moiuccefe  have  not  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
fo  large  as  the  Chinefe  ;  but  the  upper  jaw  projects  as  much 
as  a  negro's  or  a  Kalmuck's. 

The  Jews  are  a  very  diftindt  race,  and  M.  Camper  has  not 
been  able  very  accurately  to  afcerlain  thr:  charadteriitics.  Mr. 
Weft  fuppofed  it  to  corrfift  in  the  aquiline  curve  of  the  nofe. 
This  may  be  of  fome  fervice  ;  and,  in  this  rclped,  they  re- 
ferable the  inhabitants  of  the  Mogul  empire.  But  it  is  flight, 
aod  by  no  means  a  peculiar  dift motion.; .confequently  it  is  of  lit- 
tle 
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tic  fcrvice.  The  Kalmuck,  therefore,  may  be  an  example  of 
all  the  Afiatic  heads,  from  •Siberia  co  New  Zealand,  and  of 
the  Americans,  perhaps  as  far  down  asNootka  Sound*.  The 
head  of  an  European  is  a  model  for  thofe  alfo  of  Turkey,  Per- 
11a,  the  largeft  portion  of  Arabia,  fo  far  as  Indoftan.  The 
head  of  a  negro  of  Angola,  will  be  an  example  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Africa;  the  Hottentots,  who  completely  refemble  rhe 

roa  in  their  formation,  the  Cadres  and  the  Malegaffes. 
The  Molucccfe  feem  to  combine  the  African  with  the  Ame- 
rican character.  The  ikull  of  the  Caribb,  if  ridt  owing  to  the 
influence  of  cuftom,  will  be  an  exception  to  each.  We  have 
formerly  noticed  its  peculiar  flatnefs  of  front,  the  cavity  of 
the  parietal  bones,  and  the  raifed  vertex. 

The  fecond  chapter  is  on  the  phyfica!  caufes  of  the  different 
forms  of  heads.  M.  Camper  adduces  the  opinions  of  different 
authors,  who  attribute  the  peculiar  colours  and  fhapes  to  the 
effects  of  climates,  nourifhment,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
different  nations.  Somewhat,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  attributed  . 
to  this  fourcc,  but  by  no  means  the  considerable  and  conitant 
variety.  In  a  negro  foetus  of  fix  months,  the  peculiarities  were 
diftinguifhable. 

third  chapter  contains  c  phyfical  obfervations  on  the 
various  traits,  when  examined  in  profile,  of  the  heads  of  apes, 
ourang-outangs,  negrosaud  other  nations,  rifing  in  the  fcaleto 
the  ancient  heads.'  Apes,  our  author  obferves,  are,  in  every 
view,  quadrupeds;  and  if  we  look  for  the  animals,  neareft  al- 
lied to  them,  they  are  dogs  rather  than  men.  They  referable 
negros,  indeed,  in  having  their,  eyes  near  together,  the  nofe 
fmall  and  flat,  the  upper  lip  projecting;  but  they  differ  in  their 

rral  conformation,  and  thofe  more  important  organs,  in  the 

formation  of  which  nature  feldom  wanders.    If  the  facial  line, 

drawn  as  we  have  defcribed,  makes  an  angle  with  the  horizontal 

line  of  above  100  degrees,  it  begins  to  grow  monftrous;  and, 

:^r  angle,  the  head  muft  refemble  that  of  a  child 

uring  under  an  hydrocephalus.  Yet  the  Grecian  artilts 
have  choicn  ..  aum,  while  the  Roman  painters  have 

preferred  the  angle  of  (;5°,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  equally 
pleafing.      I  he  facial  line  of  a  negro  makes  an  angle  of  700; 
between    70  and  lOO,  is   consequently  the  fcale  of  the 
human  head:  the  facial  lines  of  an  ape  and  a  dog  make  leffer 

let;  and,  in  the  woodcock,  the  angle  is  i'o  fmall,  that  the 
re  aim  of; 
fourth  e  ;  of  the  facial  line, 

and  the  changes  t!ut  necclfarily  refqit  from  them.'    We  know 
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not  how  to  purfue  M.  Camper  in  this  difquifition,  without  the 
affiftance  of  plates,  or  going  too  far  into  anatomical  difquifi- 
tions.     Some  of  the  observations  we  may  feledt.    The  upper 
jaw  of  the  Kalmuck  is  very  flat :  the  faces  of  the  Afiatics  and 
Africans  are,  on  the  fame  account,  flat.     The  antients,  who 
copied  the m,  feem  to  have  foftened  this  deformity  ;  but  their 
faces,  particularly  that  of  the  Apollo,  are  flatter  than  thofe  of 
the  Europeans.    When  the  occipital  hole  is  far  backward,  and 
the  chin  falls  forward,  the  vertebra?  of  the  neck  are  neceffarily 
fhorter,  the  moulders  raifed  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
clavicles.     This  is  the  cafe  in  ourang-outangs,  in  deformed 
people,  and  may  have  given  occafion  to  the  fable  of  the  Ace- 
phali.     The  head  of  the  Kalmuck  falls  from  this  caufe  moft 
forward;  that  of  a  negro  falls  backward  :  the  European,  and 
beads  of  the  antique  ftatues,  are  more  accurately  balanced, 
though  the  latter  fall  more  forward  than  the  former,  a  defect 
compen fated  by  the  length  of  the  neck. 

The  fifth  chapter  contains  '  phyfical  obfervations  on  the  dif- 
ference of  features  confidered  in  front.'     Thefe  we  find  our- 
felves  utterly  unable  to  abridge.     The  'phyfical  explanation 
of  the  difference  of  features',  will  furnifh  us  with  fome  remarks. 
From  the  ftructure  of  the  head,  our  author  obferves,  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  features  follow.    From  the  direction  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  teeth  of  the  negroes  muff,  be  placed  obliquely 
forward,  the  upper  lip  muft  be  larger,  and  the  lower  lip  brought 
forward  to  meet  it.     The  nofe  muft  appear  to  fall  back  hori- 
zontally, ae  it  conned! s  the  projecting  jaw  with  the  bones  of 
the  head  which  are  behind.     The   fize  of  the  noftrils  is,  of 
courfe,  accommodated  to  the  bony  aperture  in  the  fk.ull.  While 
we  attribute  the  flatnefs  of  the  nofe,  in  part,  to  their  being  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  their  mothers,  in  early  infancy,  and  the 
curve  of  their  legs  to  their  being  early  employed  in  (^propor- 
tioned labour,  yet  enough  is  proved  to  fhow  that  nature  has 
alfo  formed  a  pointed  distinction  in  their  ftructure.    The  varia- 
tion of  the  features  of  the  Kalmucks,  the  Chinefe,  andSiamefe, 
may  be  explained  on  the  fame  foundation.    If,  as  fome  authors 
affert,  the  heads  are  flattened  by  art,  why  are  not  the  effects  of 
this  art  feen  on  the  other  parts  of  the  head  ?     The  head  of  a 
Kalmuck  is  larger  than  ours,  and  their  bodies  fmaller,  from" 
whence  they  cannot  preferve  their  equilibrium,  without  bring- 
ing their  knees  forward,  as  we  do,  when  we  carry  a  burden  on 
our  heads.    Our  heads  make  one  feventh  or  one  eighth  of  the 
length  of  our  bodies,  while  thofe  of  the  Kalmucks,  Lapland- 
er?, Brauli.ans,  &c  ufually  amount  to  I  of  their  height.    Our 
rnen  and  women  have  alfo  their  legs  and  thighs  very  large,  in 
proportion  to  their  feature,  fo  that  their  walk  is  not  fo  brifk  and 
>tcady>  as  thofe  v/hofe  legs  are  fmaller,  and  at  a{efs  diftance. 

The 
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The  antients,  in  this'refpert,  regarded  the  character  of  the  God 
they  represented.  In  the  FarneTe  Hercules,  the  fize  i3  to  the 
depth  as  :  2  to  8J  :  in  the  Pythian  Apollo,  as  9  to  7  ;  in  the 
Antinous  as  10  to  84.  Albert  Durer  gives  the  proportion  as 
9  to  5.  The  ufual  proportion  of  women  is  as  12  to  7;  yet 
that  obferved  in  the  Medieean  Venus,  is  as  n  to  8  j. 

We  muft  rcferve  the  reft  of  thefe  Difl'ertations  for  another 
opportunity. 

Tableaux  de  la  Revolution  Francoife  ;  ou  Collection  de  Quarante 
HuitGravures,  reprcfentant  les Evenemens  principaux  qui  ortt 
ru  I  ten  en  fiance,  depu'n  la  Transformation  des  Etats  Generaux 
en  Aflcmblie  Kationalc,  le  20  Juin  17S9. 

Pifiures  of  the  French  Revolution  \  or  a  Collection  of  Forty  - 

■'■>t  }'r:>its,  reprcjenting  the   piincipal  Events  which  have 

taken  place  in  France,  fince  the  Transformation  of  the  States- 

..'  into  a  National  Affembly  on  the  10th  offline  1789. 

Folio.     Vol.  I.     Conjijling  of  twelve  Numbers,  24  Prints. 

Paris      Edwards.    Iondon. 

'TPiriS  magnificent  work,  piinted  with  the  types  of  Didot, 
■*■  is  embelliuSed  with  engravings  of  great  elegance  and  ani- 
mation. The  defcrir-tion  is  drawn  up  by  an  able  hand,  and 
not  only  illultrates  the  prints,  but  gives  a  clear,  though  fome- 
what  too  democratic,  detail  of  the  chief  facts  in  this  lingular 
^evolution.  Many  of  thefe  facts  being  as  yet  imperfectly 
known  in  this  country,  we  pre  fume  that  our  readers  will  not 
be  dilpleafed  to  fee  a  particular  account  of  this  work. 

In  the  Introduction,  the  caufes  which  particularly  led  to  the 
French  revolution  are  inveftigated  ;  but  as  our  readers  muft  be 
I  with  the  numerous  writings  on  this  furprifing  event,  we 
ihall  pafs  them  over,  after  barely  remarking  that  the  influence 
of  the  Encyclopedic,  and  its  doctrines,  is  particularly  held 
out  to  view  in  this  Introduction  ;  perhaps  written  by  one  of 
the  authors  concerned  in  that  famous  dictionary. 

Plate  I.  reprc  Cents  the  oath  taken  by  the  national  aflemb'y 
in  the  Jcu  de  it  Verfailles,  the  20th  of  June  1789,  not 

to  feparate  till  it  had  formed  a  conftitution  for  France. 

Plate  II.  delineates  the  deliverance  of  fome  of  the  French 
guards,  confined  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain.  Thefe  guards 
having  favoured  the  caufe  of  the  people,  and  being  the  firft 
iui'diers  who  fupported  that  caufe,  defervedly  attradt  notice  in 
revicw'lnj  'ution.     A  few  banditti  had  before  plun- 

i  the  houfe  of  Revciilon,  a  rich  merchant ;  but  this  deli- 
verance of  the  French  guards  was  the  firlt  act  of  the  Parifian 
populace  agahift  the  government. 

L)  4  Plate 
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Plate  III.  The  motion  made  at  the  Palais  Roval  hv  TwiU 
Defmoultns,  that  the  people  mould  prepare  2  2,  i 
the  court,  which  was  about  to  have  recmfrfr        r  g^ 

.a*  of  JnIy  I789.     Necker  ffl^    Sd  ^ 
mouhns,  a  young  author,  imparted  the  tidings  to  an  innumer 

^people  ^i^^^J 

'  Citizens,  there  is  hot  a  moment  to  T0fe      T  am  taft  .    •     j 
from  Verfailles:  Necker  is  difmiffed"  this     iLf    "^ 
warning  bell  of  the  St.   Bartholomew  «ltts"t£ 
evenmg  all  the  Swifs  and  German  battalion    w  [le ^e  the 
Champ  de  Wars  to  cut  our  throats.     There  is  but  one  refoVrce 
left ;  to  arm,  and  to  take  a  cockade,  that  we  mav  know  ca A 
other        The  orator  proceeds  himfelf  to  'mention  thaT  teis 
rufhed  ,nto  his  eyes,  and  that  he  fpoke  with  an  action  whtch 
he  could  neither  again  reprefent  nor  defcribe.     K 
was  received  with  infinite  applaufe.    One  called  ou   what  co 
our  would  you  advife  ?     Chuie,  faid  Defmoulins"   w      vou 
have  green   the  colour  of  hope  \  or  the  blue  of  CincTnnaLs 
the  colour  of  American  liberty  and  democracy  V  vSSe 
green  the  colour  of  hope.     «  Then  I  exclaimed,  friends    the 
fignal  is  given  ;  behold  the  fPies  and  fateilites  of  polke  who 
ftare  me  in  the  face.     I  fhali  at  leafl  not  fall  into the     hands 
ahve.     Then  drawing  two  piftols  from  my  pocket   I  faid   S 
all  the  citizens  imitate  me.     I  defcended  half  ftifled  w  th  em 
braces,  fome  prefled  me  to  their  hearts,  othe bedded t 
with  their  tears      A  citizen  of  Touloufe  fearYnVfo m 2 
never  abandoned  me.    Meanwhile,  gwen  ribbonU b^ulht' 
**tt  fome  in  my  hat,  and  gave  the*remainder  to  thofe  around 

Such  was  the  firft  fignal  of  liberty.     Defmmilmc    2  \      ■ 
ful  writer,  confeiTes  his'natural  pofiLimTtJTu t     Vs  i l^ll 
unaccountably  done  away  on  this  great  occafion,  by^he  hX 
nammous  thoughts  infpired  by  freedom  S 

■    Plate  IV.  The  Parifian  populace  caufe  the   opera-houfe 
(a  longwith  the  other  pubhc  places),  to  be  (hut  up*  on  Neck! 
cr     difmiffipn.      The  anitocrats  rejoicing  on  this  occafion 
and  crowding  the  public  places,  thepeopfe  proceeded  tc 12 
cuate  and  (hut  them  up.  ^  '     va 

PiateV.  The  bufts  of  Orleans  and  Necker  carried  in  tri 
umph  by  the  populace,  who  were  attacked  by  a  detachment 
of  dragoons  m  the  fquare  of  Louis  XV.  and  fome  killed ' 

Plate  VI.  the  Irench  guards  faving  M.  du  Chatelet,  their 
colonel,  from  the  popular  fury  :  with  much  generofity,  for 
their  colonel  was  very  feverc  to  his  foldiers.  -lvn*-h  Ior 

Plate 
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Plate  VII.  The  prince  of  Lambcfc  entering  the  Thtulleriet 

en  the  1 2th  of  July  1789.  A  part  of  the  mob,  which  ■attended 
the  buffs  of  Orleans  and  Meeker,  having  fled  uiro  the  J  huil- 
leries,  was  followed  by  the  prii  .lbcfc,  at  the  head  of 

a  detachment  of  the  Royal-  >d,  a  for  r  of 

cavalry.  Tlic  prince  wounded  an  innocent  old  man,  and 
fpread  inch  an  alarm  among  the  croud  then  walking  in  the 
gardens,  it  being  Sunday,  as  threw  great  additional  unpopu- 
larity on  the  government i  which  fecms  through  the  whole  of 
the  revolution  to~have  acted  under  an  inflinit  of  felf-deilruc- 
tion,  as  the  people  a&ed  by  a  furprifmg  initincl  o;  fer- 

vation,  ringuided  by  any  counfels. 

Plate  VIII.  The  encounter  of  the  French  guards  with  fome 
of  the  Royal  Aiicmand  regiment,  on  the  12th  of  July  A 
detachment  of  the  latter  having  infulted  one  of  the  barracks  of 
the  former,  the  French  guards  turned  out,  and  flew  two  of 
their  opponents. 

Plate  IX.  The  troops  ftationed  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  de- 
parting to  proceed  to  the  fquare  of  Louis  XV.  the  12th  of 
July  1789.  This  expedition  was  ineffectual  to  curb  the  dis- 
orders of  Paris,  as  the  troops  refufed  to  fire  upon  the  peo- 
ple. 

Plate  X.  The  Barriere  de  la  Conference  burnt  the  Lvnc 
day.  A  number  of  robbers  took  the  opportunity  of  the  pub- 
lic confup.on  to  ravage  and  plunder.  Among  others  this  ele- 
gant building  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  and  two  admirable 
ftatues  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  to  which  provinces  the 
route  through  this  barrier  lay,  were  detlroyed. 

Plate  XI.  The  populace  watching  Paris.  This  city,  being 
at  once  deprived  of  every  fpecies  of  police,  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  prey  of  banditti,  when  the  people,  by  an  in- 
flantancous  enthulialm,  became  its  protectors,  and  men  and 
women,  rudely  armed,  patroled  the  fireets. 

Plate  XII.  The  pillage  of  St.  Lazare,  on  the  13th  of  July 
1789.  While,  at  the  extremity  of  every  fuburb,  the  barrier^ 
were  in  flames,  a  troop  of  robbers  aflembled  at  Mont  Martre, 
and  determined  to  pillage  this  religious  houfe,  which  they  ex- 
ecuted, lint  a  detachment  of  the  French  guards  arriving,  a 
great  (laughter  of  the  robbers  er.fiud. 

reizure  of   arms  at  the  Garde-Meuble,  on 

Monday  the  13th  of  July.     In  this  grand  edif.ee  were  pre: 

cd,  among  antique  drelTcs,  furniture,  jewels,  &c.  many   fets 

of  curious  i.  r  antiquity,  or  from  I 

in  lant  nations.     The  return  of  the  group  from 

was  ludicrous  and  piclurefque,  as  they  had 

'<-*d    ami-*  ,  and  countries.     Some 

.[  to  bum  tlic  cdih  ig  to  the  king,  but  a 

voice 
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voice  arlfmg  r  No,  all  belongs  to  the  nation/  the  defign  was 
inftantly  abandoned.  Though  five  or  fix  thoufand  pervaded 
the  manhon,  containing  to  the  value  of  two  millions  fteiling, 
in  tapeftry,  furniture,  curiofitics,  jewels,  &c.  &c.  not  an  ar- 
ticle was  miffing,  and  fome  next  morning  returned  the  arms 
they  had  feizcd,  as  ufelefs.  A  poor  artifan,  (hewing,  with 
pride,  a  fword  of  Henry  IV.  with  a  rude  iron  handle,  he  was 
offered  an  elegant  fword  and  a  louis  d'or  in  exchange  ;  No,  faid 
he,  your  fword  is  the  more  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  that  of  the 
good  Henry. 

Plate  XIV.  The  feizure  of  arms  at  the  Invalides,  14th 
July.  This  was  a  far  more  important  enterprize,  than  the  for- 
mer, the  arms  feized  being  furhcient  for  thirty  thouiand  men, 
befides  twelve  cannons,  which  that  very  evening  were  led 
agairift  the  Baftille. 

Plate  XV.  The  death  of  M  de  Fie/Telles,  provofl  of  the 
merchants  of  Paris,  14th  of  July.  This  gentleman  {hewing 
more  favour  to  government  than  to  the  people,  was  fhot  with 
a  piflol  immediately  on  taking  the  Baftille.  This  plate  had 
better  have  appeared  after  the  two  next. 

Plate  XVI.  The  capture  of  the  Baftille,  14th  July  1789. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  this  incident,  already  fo  well  known, 
but  (halt  infert  two  little  anecdotes.  A  young  girl,  in  an  uni- 
form of  a  foldier,  fought  by  her  lover's  fide  ;  one  of  the 
wounded  aflailants  ran  back  crying, 1 1  die,  but  hold  out,  my 
friends,  you  will  take  it.'  The  chief  name  among  the  afiail- 
ants was  Elie :  next  to  him  (land  Huliiij  Tpurnai,  Arne, 
Reole,  Cholat. 

Plate  XVII.  The  death  of  De  Launay,  the  governor  of  the 
Baftille.     A  well  known  event. 

Plate  XVIII.  The  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  July. 
This  print  reprefents  the  populace  marching  amid  illuminated 
ho  ufe  s. 

PlatevXIX.  The  cannons  of  Paris  conveyed  to  Monmar- 
tre,  to   defend  the  capital  againfl  Broglio's  army,  the  15th 

Plate  XX.  The  king's  arrival  at  the  Kotel-de-Ville,  17th 
July.  This  benevolent  monarch  now  came  to  comply  with 
the  wifb.es  of  a  people,  about  to  be  free — about  to  /lain  their 
freedom  with  his  innocent  blood. 

Plate  XXI.  The  death  of  Foulon,  2  2d' July.  Our  author, 
though  a  warm  democrat,  regrets  the  bloody  fee  in- 3  that  fol- 
lowed the  revolution,  and  even  the  death  of  this  infamous  cha- 
racter, who  had  acquired  immenfe  wealth  by  the  bafeft  means, 
and  was  fo  noted  for  his  hatred  of  the  people,  that  he  is  ac- 
cufed  of  having  faid  that  gfafs  was  good  enough  for  them  to 
cat.     Hs  had  fled  in  terror  from  his  own  'country-houfe,  his 

tenants 
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tenants  holding  him  in  fupreme  deteftation,  and  after  fprcud- 
.1  report  of  his  death  by  means  of  his  fervants,  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  villa  of  M.  de  Sartine.  That  gentle 
having  fled,  Foulon  was  feized  hy  the  vnffals  cf  his  rnit, 
loaded  with  a  bundle  of  graft,  a  wrcarh  of  nettles  around  his 
neck,  a  crown  of  thirties  on  his  head,  and  thus  conducted  to 
Paris,  amid  hifles  and  execrations,  at  a  curt's-uil,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  having  now  and  then  fome  vinegar  mixr  with  pep- 
per to  drink.  Being  brought  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  fome  one 
called  out  a  la  lantcrne,  the  firft  time  that  fatal  cry  was  heard, 
and  his  execution  followed.  His  head  was  pur  on  a  pike,  and 
carried  through  the  city,  particularly  into  the  fquare  called 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  chief  Tcene  of  thefe  trophies. 

*  Perhaps  no  other  place  in  the  univerfe  prefented,  at  that 
epoch,  and  particularly  on  that  day,  an  affemblage  of  contrails 
more  flrange,  ftriking,  and  monrtrous.  He  who  writes  thefe 
lines,  and  who  happened  to  be  prefent  at  the  fight,  preserves, 
after  three  years,  the  mod  unimpaired  remembrance  of  it.  Ima- 
gine to  yourfelf,  atnineo'clock  at  night,  in  thisgarden,  furround- 
ed  with  houfes  unequally  illuminated,  amid  alleys  enlightened 
with  lamps  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  trees;  under  two  or  three 
tents,  fet  up  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who  chofe  to  take  re- 
frefhments,  converfe  or  amuie  themfelves ;  imagine  to  yourfelf 
all  ages,  all  ranks,  both  fexes,  ail  coftume  blended  and  con- ' 
founded,  without  concern  or  apprehenGon,  for  danger  was  no 
more  •,  foldiers  of  all  clafles  fpeaking  of  their  late  exploits  ; 
young  women  fpeaking  of  fhows  and  pleafures  \  Parilian  na- 
tional guards  with  bayonets,  though  as  yet  without  uniform  ; 
reapers  with  fcythes  and  hooks,  citizens,  well  died,  converting 
with  them  ;  the  laugh  of  folly  belide  a  political  converfation  ; 
here  the  recital  of  a  murder,  there  the  chaunt  of  a  ballad  \ 
propofitions  of  debauchery  adjoining  to  the  declamation  of  a 
maker  of  motions.  In  fix  minutes  you  might  fuppofe  your- 
felf in  an  ale-houfe,  in  a  ball,  in  a  fair,  in  a  feraglio,  in  a 
camp.  Amidft  this  diforder,  and  the  aftonifhment  which  it 
excited,  I  know  not  what  confufion  of  ideas  recalled  at  once 
to  the  mind  Athens  and  Constantinople,  Sybaris  and  Algiers, 
Of  a  fudden  a  new  noifc  is  heard:  it  is  that  of  a  .drum  :  it 
commands  filencc.  Two  torches  aiife,  and  attract  all  eyes. 
What  a  fight  !  A  livid  and  bloody  head  amid  the  horrible 
gleam  !  A  man  who  goes  before,  ;v.nl  cries,  with  a  lugubrious 
voice,  Make  way  for  the  jujlicc  of  the  people  !  The  fpecla- 
tors,  who  gaze  in  profound,  iilence  !  At  twenty  paces  behind 
the  patrole  of  the  night,  in  uniform,  pilling  with  indifference, 
and  beating  a  retreat,  through   this  multitud  lifhed  to 

fee  an  appearance  of  public  ord.r  »r#id  tlus  m  of  all 
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facial  order,  witnefled  by  the  hideous  fpoils  now  carried  about 
"vtith  impunity  !'  • 

Plate  XXII.  The  folem'n  ferviceat  the  church  of  St.  Jaques- 
I'-Hopital,  on  the  5th  or*  Auguft   1789,  in  honour  of  thofe 

:  at  the  fiege  of  the  Baftille,  the  fermon  being  preached  by 
the  abbe  Fauchct.  The  following  is  a  linking  paffage  of  this 
r;on.  *  It  rmift  be  laid  aloud,  and  even  in  our  churches, 
that  philofophy  alone  has  revived  human  nature,  recreated  the 
nan  mind,  and  again  given  a  heart  to  fociety.  Humanity 
■was  extinguiihed  by  fervitude  :  it  is  revived  by  the  thinking 
powers.  It  has  fought  into  itfelf,  and  has  there  found  free- 
dom. Philofophers  ye  have  thought,  and  we  return  you 
thanks.  Reprefentatives  of  your  country,  ye  have  excited  our 
courage,  and  we  biefs  you.  Citizens  of  Paris,  my  generous 
brethren,  ye  have  railed  the  IVandard  of  freedom,  glory  be  to 
you  '  And  ye,  intrepid  victims,  who  have  devoted  yourfelves 
for  the  happinefs  of  your  country,  ah  !  enjoy  in  heaven,  with 
the  tears  of  our  gratitude,  the  reward  of  your  victory  ! 

Plate  XXIII.  reprefents  the  ficppage  of  a  boat  full  of  pow- 
der, on  the  6th  of  Auguft  ;  an  event  of  little  moment. 

Plate  XXIV.  The  cannons  taken  from  Chan  tit  "y,  and  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  Augult. 


Memoircs  dc  la  Minorite  dt:  Louis  XV.      Par  j.  B.   MafJillony 
Evcque  de  Clermont,  lz>c.     Paris,  &vo.     Buiilbn.      1792. 

Memoirs  of  the  Minority  of  Louis  XV.      By  J.  I>.  Mu£illony 
BIJJjOp  of 'Clermont ,  itfe. 

'T~'HE  celebrity  of  the  author  of  thefe  Memoirs,  (which,  (o 
•*■  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  genuine),  will  of  courfe  excite 
the  public  attention.  There  is  not,  however,  much  eloquence 
difplayed  in  the  compofition  ;  and  perhaps  the  judgment  of  the 
author  is  bed  fhewn  in  his  detailing  facts  in  that  plain  fimple 
ftyle,  which  prefents  them  in  their  genuine  hue,  while  the 
gaudy  colours  of  declamation  rather  tend  to  obfeure,  than  to 
adorn. 

Prerixt  is  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Mafiillon, 
and  particularly  of  the  political  opinions,  developed  by  that 
great  orator,  in  his  noted  fermon  of  the  Petit  Carenie,  preach- 
at  the  Thuiileries  in  the  prcfence  of  Louis  XV.  then  a 
minor.  John  Baptift  Mafiillon  was  the  fon  of  a  notary  of 
Htcres  in  Provence,  was  born  in  1663,  "JnV  entered,  in  i  681, 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratoire.  In  this  fociety,  famous 

•   for  the  philofophers  and  literati  which  it  nurtured,  he  adopted 
principles  of   talte  and  eloquence,  along  with  thofe  or  liberty 

'and   Chriftian  philofophy.     He  foon  became  a  diftinguifhed 
preacher  in  a  new  ftyle,  the  pathetic  and  femimenul  ;  while; 
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fioiml.iloue  was  the  prescJieT  of  reafon  and  logic,  Boffuct  of 
warm  imagination,  Flcchier  of  ingenuity  and  wit.  In  modern 
times,  La  Tour  du  Pin,  la  Neurille,  Poullc,  Maury,  have 
deferved  attention,  but  never  have  been  able  to  rival  the  above 
mentioned  mailer.-. 

The  editor  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  connection  be- 
tween eloquence  and  liberty;  and  to  develope  the  free'fenti- 
mtnts  of  Mafiillon,  as  difplayed   in  the  fermon  of  the  Petit 
Careme.     The  fagacity  of  the  orator's  views,  and  the  boldnef* 
with  which  he  paints  the  manners  of  the  courtiers,  do  him 
great  honour.     *  The  great,'  fays  he,  *  would  be  ufclefs  upon 
the  earth,  if  there  were  no  poor,  nor  unfortunate :  they  only 
owe  their  elevation  to  public  occafions  5  and,  far  from  the  peo- 
ple being  made  for  them,  they  owe  their  exiltence  to  the  peo- 
ple What  a  dreadful  providence,  if  all  the  multitude  of  man- 
kind were  only  placed  on  this  earth,  to  ferve  the  pleafurcs  of  3 
few  happy  individuals ! — All  that  is  real  in  their  greatnefs  is  the 
ufe  which  they  ought  to  make  of  it,  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
fufTer:  this  is  the  only  genuine  diftindlion  which  God  has  im- 
planted in   them  ;  thev  are  but  the  minifters  of  his  goodneis 
and  providence  ;  and  they  lofe  the  right  and  title,  which  male 
them  great,    when  they  wifli  only  to  exift  for  themfeives.' 
His  addrefs  to  the  king,  who  was  prefent  with  the  lplcndour 
of  his  court,  is  fpirited  and  grand.     *  Sire,  if  the  poifon  of 
ambition  reach  and  infect  the  heart  of  the  prince,  if  the  fo- 
vereign,  forgetting  that  he  is  the  protector  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity, prefer  his  own  glory  to  the  love  and  lafety  of  his 
people;  if  he  be  more  defirous  of  conquering  provinces,  than 
of  reigning  over  hearts  ;  if  it  appear  to  him  more  glorious  to 
be  the  deUroyer  of  his  neighbours,  than  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  if  the  forrow  and  defolation- of  his  fubjedts  be  the  only 
fong  of  joy*  which  accompanies  his  vi&oiies ;  if  he  employ,  for 
his  own  intend  only,  a  power  folely  given  him  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  thole  he  governs  ;  in  a  word,  if  he  be  a  king  for  the 
n-ifery  of  mankind  alone ;  and,  like  the  monarch  of  Babylon, 
wifh  to  raile  the  impious  ftatue,  the  idol  of  his  greatnefs,  on 
the  tears  and  ruins  of  ftates  and  nations.     Great  God  I  what 
a  fcourge   for  the  earfh  !    What  a  gift  doll  thou  prefent  to 
mortals  in  thy  wrath,  in  appointing  fuch  a  mafter  over  them  !' 
What  a  picture,  of  Louis  XIV. !  In  another  pafiage  our  hold 
orator  thus  addrefTes  his  fovereign  :     *  It  is  not  the  monarch, 
it  is  the  law,  (ire,  which  ought  to  reign  over  the  people  ;  you 
are  only  its  minister,  and  chief  depofitory.' 

We  (hall  not  follow  the  editor  through  the  remainder  of  a 

*  Our  transition  -«  verbal  :  for  the  propriety   >f  this  exj  rdiijo  we  arc  hoc 
u;f»cr«u:c. 

long 
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lor. £  preface,  almoft  wholly  occupied  in  difplaying  the  free 
fpirit  of  Mafhllon's  fermons.  He  concludes  with  pointing  out 
the  abfurdisy.of  the  numerous  theological  works,  which 
fwarm  in  the  French  libraries  ;  and  ironically  adviies  to  fend 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  ah  the  lives  of  faints  ;  to  that  of  Por- 
tugal the  myftica!  writers  ;  to  that  of  Rome  the  other  works 
of  divinity,  along  with  the  declaration  of  Condorcet ;  and  he 
obferves  that  the  books  of  genealogy  and  feudality,  would  be 
a  fuitable  prefent  for  the  princes  of  Germany. 

The  work  is  addrefled  to  the  king,  Louis  XV.  by  whofe 
direction  it  was  undertaken.  The  author's  preface  will  give 
the  bed  idea  of  the  defign. 

*  There  are,  without  doubt,  fatfts  in  our  modern  hifTory, 
which  are  prevented  by  authority  from  being  delivered  to  the 
public  confideration.  It  is,  however,  necefTary  to  tranfmit  the 
recital  of  them  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  admitted  into  the  fecrcti 
of  government.  They  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which 
may  tend  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  determine  a 
prince  or  a  Itatcfman,  when  they  find  themfelves  in  fimilar 
circumftances. 

*  7'hefe  confiderations  have  afTuredly  induced  your  msjefty 
to  order  me  to  form  an  hiltorical  fele£tion  of  the  anecdotes, 
and  general  affairs  concerning  the  minority.  I  ought  in  con- 
fequence,  fire,  to  tell  you  the  truth  ;  to  fail  in  that  duty  would 
be  to  render  ones-felf  culpable. 

*  I  fhall  place  before  your  eyes  a  chain  of  fingular  facts  *,  and 
I  (hall  delineate  with  the  molt  exact  truth,  the  portraits  of  the 
actors.  Your  majelly  will  perceive  that  I  have  praifed  but 
few,  and  blamed  many ;  the  caufe  is,  that  I  have  lived  in  a  pe- 
riod when  virtue  feemed  to  fliun  fplendour,  and  when  tco 
many  vicious  people  have  occupied  places.  I  have  laboured 
for  you  only  ;  and  God  forbid  that  I  mould  defire  to  deceive 
you,  lire,  in  a  work  of  which  truth  is  the  fole  merit,  and  the 
iole  ornament.' 

As  this  is  an  interefting  work,  we  fhall  beg  leave  fomewhat 
to  extend  our  account  of  it.  The  firft  chapter  concerns  the 
ftate  of  the  French  court  before  Louis  tke  XI V.  and  the  lat- 
ter government  of  that  monarch. 

\  One  of  the  means,  which  had  lent  the  moft  credit  to  the 
duke  of  JJurguudv  with  the  king,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
dntchefs  of  Burgundy.  She  carefied  Louis  XIV.  who  loved 
much  to  be  careiied,  and  who  had  really  for  her  much  attach- 
ment: he  had  granted  her  particular  diminutions,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  fometimes  having  a  place  at  his  fmall  table  at 
dinner,  Tke  joy  which  (he  fhewed  upon  thefe  occafions,  and 
the  kind  of  triumph  which  fhe  exhibited,  pcrfuaded  rheking  that 
(lie  icit  ths  value  of  being  near  him,  and  nothing  flattered  fo 

much 
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much  die  fclf-lovc  of  that  prince.  The  greateft  kings  are  not 
exempt  from  thel'e  weaknefiTes;  although,  in  the  late  monarch, 
this  was  left  a  defect,  than  a  ftudied  art  to  render  the  courtier 
more  attentive  to  plcafe  him. 

4  Much  has  been  (aid  on  the  fudden  and  prematurate  death 
of  the  father,  of  the  mother,  of  the  child,  whom  one  inftanr, 
fo  to  fpeak,  tore  from  us.  Extraordinary  and  forced  caufes 
have  been  allcdgcd  •,  and  no  fcruple  has  been  made  to  name 
the  duke  of  NoaiDes,  as  the  author  of  this  misfortune,  at  the 
infligation  of  the  dulce  of  Orleans. 

«  I  believe  this  is  a  mere  calumny.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
was  indeed  fufpected  of  ambition,  but  I  believe  that  he  was 
incapable  of  being  the  murderer  of  his  mailers  ;  this  was  not 
in  his  character,  nor  an  effect  of  his  principles.  We  have 
not  feen  him,  during  his  regency,  authorise  any  atrocious 
deed,  and  rarely  are  we  contented  with  one  trial :  fome  new 
inllances  commonly  difcover  the  hand  which  inftigafed  the 
firft.' 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  an  account  is  given  of  the  fituation 
of  the  foreign  and  domeltic  affairs  of  France,  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

1  Notwithstanding  tire  re-eftablifhment  of  peace,  England 
ftiilpreferved  much  diftruft  againfl  France  :  and  lord  Stair,  the 
Engliih  amballador,  conducted  himfeli  here  with  ahaughtinels 
and  arrogance,  which  the  minifter  of  a  power  entirely  recon- 
ciled, would  never  have  (hewn.  This  was  no  fubject  of  afto- 
nilhment.  Queen  Anne  was  dead  :  her  minifters,  and  her  fa- 
vourites, who  had  the  chief  concern  in  the  peace,  were 
attacked  by  the  party  which  prevailed  on  the  acceifion  of 
George  I.  the  elector  of  Hanover,  to  the  Englifh  throne;  and 
the  Engliih  miniltry  imagined  that  we  medicated  new  projects, 
particularly  when  they  law  us  employed  in  repairing  Mar- 
dyke. 

*  It  was,  indeed,  true  that  the  late  king  lamented  every  day 
the  iacrifue  of  Dunkirk;  and  it  was  true  that  he  wifhed  to 
lupply  the  lofs  by  fome  other  port,  and  that  of  Mardyke  would 
be  more  valuable.  Louis  XIV.  confulted  fome  perfons  on  this 
oLcafion,  who  told  him,  that,  in  fact,  the  deligns,  which  he 
meditated  on  this  fubject,  were  not  in  oppofition  to  the  letter 
of  the  treaty,  but  attacked  its  fpirit.  I  doubt  whether  he 
would  ever  have  confentcd  to  the  demolition. 

*  This  prince,  befides,  had  a  kind  of  antipathy  againft  th« 
Engliih  ;  he  perfonally  hated  Stair,  and  could  hardiy  fupport 

prefence.     What  would  he  have  thought  if  he  could  have 
witnetled  the  countenance  of  that  minifter,  and  the  difoourfes 
which  he  held  in  the  gallery  of  Verfaides,  during  the  hit 
moments  of  the  king  ?  He  iufuhed,  without  difcretiovt,  the  mis- 
fortunes 
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fortunes  of  France  ;  and  he  could  not  have  fpoken  othervvifc, 
if  on  the  morrow  he  were  to  have  placed  his  mafter  on  its  va- 
cant throne.' 

Our  able  author,  in  his  third  chapter,  proceeds  to  commence 
Jus  account  of  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  man 
whofe  crimes  were  thought  infurmountable.  till  far  exceeded 
in  our  times  by  thofe  of  his  descendant.  The  fourth  chapter 
prefents  the  confequent  operations  of  the  regency;  the  con- 
nections between  France  and  England,  which,  as  Maffillon 
reprefents  them,  were  fo  ftrong,  that  the  court  of  St.  James' 
was  as  powerful  at  Paris  as  at  London  ;  the  afpiring  views  of 
the  infamous  Abbe,  afterwards  cardinal,  Dubois;  and  his  ele- 
vation. 

The  fyftem  of  Law  forms  the  fubjedt  of  the  next  chapter. 

'  The  proportions  of  John  Law  for  the  eflablifhment  of  a 
bank,  after  having  been  once  rejected  by  the  advice  of  the 
duke  de  Noailies,  had  at  laft  been  accepted  at  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1716.  It  was  not  a  new  project,  and  Law  had  for  a  long 
time  fought  to  eflablifh  himfelf  in  France.  He  had  been 
known  there  focn  alter  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  in  a  journey 
which  he  then  made  to  Paris,  where  he  had  fome  conferences 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  duke  of  Chartres ;, he  there 
law  M.  de  Chamillard,  and  M.  Rouille  du  Coudray.  In  a 
fecond  journey,  which  Mr.  Law  performed  into  France,  the 
abbe  de  Thefut  introduced  him  to  M.  Defmarets ;  they  held 
together  feveral  conferences,  which  ended  in  nothing.  Law 
fome  years  after  having  the  honour  to  become  known,  at 
Neufchatel,  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
ient,  he  ufed  his  interference  to  tranfmit  his  projects  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  examined  them,  but  did  not  approve 
at  them.  Law  came  a  third  time  into  France,  not  expecting 
to  make  any  Hay,  but  the  duke  of  Orleans  engaged  him  to  re- 
main at  Paris.' 

As  we  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  developing  this 
famous  (theme  of  Law,  we  fhall  haften  to  other  fubjects. 

In  the  lixth  chapter  the  king's  education  forms  the  chief 
feature.  It  was  erroneous  or  neglected,  as  ufual  with  that  of 
princes.  Our  author,  in  the  enfuing  chapter,  narrates  the 
difpute  between  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  natural,  but 
legitimated,  fons  of  Louis  XIV.  which  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  former.  The  next  chapter  relumes  the  consideration 
of  foreign  affairs. 

4  Cardinal  Alberoni,  perfuaded  that  diverfions  in  war  are 
only  powerful  in  proportion  as  they  proceed  from  a  dis- 
tance, had  propoilxi  to  the  Swediih  king  to  carry  the  war 
into  Norway  ,  thence  to  pais  the  fea  into  the  north  of  Great 
Britain,   to  aficmble  the  friends  of  the  pretender,   and  the 
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partifans  which  Spain  had  fecrctly  fecufed  there,  ae- 

rate in  England  a  general  revolution.     The  f 
enterprife,  under  fuch  a  leader  as  Charles  XI 
and  the  memory  of  it  would  have  paft  to  poilerity,  as  that  of 
the  grandelt  project  which  policy  ever  brought  to  birth.     ; 
this  purpofe  nothing  was  fo  important  as  to  facrihee  all,  in  or- 
der 10  conciliate  the  czar  and  Charles.     This  was  the  objeft 
of  our  councils,  though  we  did  not  ourfelves  know  the  grand 
project  which  we  thereby  facilitated. 

4  What  a  difference  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe !  "We  fhould 
have  been  delivered  from  the  chains  which  the  abbe  Dubois  I 
formed,  and  England  would  have  become  dependent  on  us; 
Spain  would  have  given  law  at  once  to  the  emperor  and  Eng- 
land; Sweden  would  have  remained  powerful,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  form  the  balance  of  the  North;  the  electorate  of 
Hanover  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  we 
nefs  ;  and  perhaps,  without  interfering  ourfelves,  we  mould 
have  placed  upon  the  throne  of  England  a  lawful  prince,  whom 
all  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  had  not  been  able  to  eftabiifh 
there.  The  conclufion  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  its  nc~ 
ceffary  confequences,  produced  quite  the  contrary  effect.' 

In  chapter  IX.  our  author  details  the  changes  in  the  French 
miniftry,  the  interior  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  thofe  of 
Bretagne  in  particular.  The  following  narrates  the  caufe  of 
the  war  between  Spain  and  France ;  and  the  confpiracy  of 
Cellamare,  the  Spanifli  ambafl'ador  in  France,  with  fome  great 
men  of  the  latter  country,  to  excite  commotions  ngainft  the 
regent.  In  chapter  XI.  the  other  domeftic  affairs  are  explain- 
ed, the  ftatc  of  the  miniftry,  and  the  continuation  of  the  war 
with  Spain. 

'  Perhaps  it  may  be  afked,  if  the  abbe  Dubois  never  took 
counfel  from  people  of  enlightened  minds,  and  upright  in- 
tentions ?  He  demanded  it,  heard  it;  never  followed  it. 
Dubois  had  always  a  decifive  object,  which  was  to  pleafe  the 
Englilh ;  this  did  not  arile  from  gratitude  for  the  ferviees  which 
they  had  done  him,  but  becaufe  they  were  Hill  neceflary  to 
him  for  other  views,  which  occupied  his  attention. 

*  His  proltitution  to  them  exceeded  all  bounds.     AH  the 
difpatches  were  read  to  them,  the  molt   eflential   ferrets  re- 
led  ;  the  belt  fervant  of  the  king,  if  not  devoted  to  Eng- 
land, was  facrificed  ;  and  it  will  not  be  faying  tjo  mu 

we  atTert,  that  the  Englifh  were  then  ful  in  Fra 

than  in  thofe  times  when  they  occupied  fo  great  a  part  of  it.' 

*  The  commencement  of  the  year  1720,  ga 

to  the  abbe  Dubois,  who  was  named  to  the  archbifl 
Cambray,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the   abbe  d' 
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foon  as  the  death  of  the  latter  was  known,  Dubois  went  to 
the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced by  one  of  the  chief  valets-de-chambre,  his  moft  faithful 
fpy.  The  company  of  Emilia,  an  opera  girl,  with  whom  the 
duke  of  Orleans  then  repofed,  was  not  properly  that  in  which 
an  ecclefiaftical  lee  fhould  have  been  affigned.  Neverthelefs 
it  was  at  this  moment  that  Orleans  created  Dubois  archbifhop 
of  Cambray  j  and  Emilia,  and  her  charms,  were  called  to 
witnefs  the  promife  given.' 

Maffillon,  in  his  twelfth  chapter,  narrates  the  intrigues 
which  led  to  the  full  project  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XV. 
with  an  infanta  of  Spain.  This  project  was  partly  carried 
into  execution,  as  is  well  known  ;  the  princefs  came  and  re- 
fided  fome  years  in  France ;  but  not  being  agreeable  to  the 
young  monarch,  (he  was  fent  back,  and  the  marriage  was 
broken  off.  One  great  inducement  with  Orleans  to  form  this 
match,  was  the  marriage  at  the  fame  time  offered  by  Spain,  of 
the  prince  of  Afturias  with  Mademoifelle  de  Montpenfier, 
daughter  of  the  regent. 

c  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  certainly  pleafed  with  this  alli- 
ance. In  the  firft  place,  a  great  honour  thereby  arofe  to  his 
houfe  •,  fecondiy,  it  was  very  important  to  him,  in  regard  to 
the  connections  between  Spain  and  France,  that  there  fhould 
be,  betwixt  him  and  the  Spanifh  branch  of  Bourbon,  a  mutual 
confidence,  founded  on  near  ties  of  confanguinity.  There 
was  (till,  fo  to  fpeak,  a  third  reafon  of  policy ;  but  which  the 
cardinal  Dubois  did  not  permit  him  to  feel,  which  was,  that 
this  was  the  only  mean  of  diminiihing  the  weight  of  the  chain 
which  England  had  thrown  over  us.' 

Chap.  XIII.  gives  an  account  of  the  date  of  administration 
in  the  year  1722  :  and  in  the  next  we  find  an  account  of  the 
exile  of  marfhal  de  Villeroy,  and  of  other  ftate  affairs. 

Chap.  XV .  treats  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  the  con- 
ftitution  Unigenitus.  The  author  points  out,  with  great  fa- 
gacity,  the  confequences  of  the  difpute  between  the  Janfenifts 
and  Molinifts. 

*  This  is  a  fource  of  divifion,  which  may  even  proceed  to 
the  ruin  of  the  ftate.  If  my  enemy  believe  me  a  j anfenift,  he 
will  call  himfelf  a  Molinift  \  I  might  tax  with  Janfenifm  a  man 
whom  I  may  wifh  to  ruin.  Such  a  liberty  is  a  monftei  in  a 
well-regulated  ftate.  I  fear  more  fuch  a  difunion  in  the  moft 
powerful  ftate,  than  the  moft  bloody  war  :  in  the  latter,  vic- 
tory decides ;  and  the  enemy,  when  overcome,  is  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded ;  in  the  former,  the  enemy  may  be  tired,  but 
can  never  be  overcome.  In  a  word,  two  religions  in  a  ftate, 
for  in  this  light  do  outrageous  Janfenifts  and  Molinifts  confider 
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the  fubje£r,  will  bring  it  fooner  or  later  to  ruin.'  In  fact,  the 
univerfal  contempt  or  the  clergy,  which  led  to  its  prefent  deV 
gradation  in*  France,  was  in  part  owing  to  their  fury  in  fetch 
ridiculous  difputes,  and  their  total  neglect  of  their  real  duty. 
The  progrefs  of  philosophical  fanaticifm  alone  could  never  have 
effected  fuch  a  change  of  fentirnents  in  a  whole  nation. 

Our  liberal  and  ingenious  bifhop  proceeds,  in  chap.  XVI. 
to  ftate  the  character  and  death  of  cardinal  Dubois,-  the  retreat 
of  M.  Le  Blanc,  the  miniftry  of  Breteuilj  the  death  of  the 
regent,  Sec.  Of  the  next  chapter,  the  miniftry  of  the  dukej 
afterwards  prince  of  Condc,  forms  the  fubject.  This  mini- 
dry  was,  like  the  whole  regency,  the  reign  of  women.  Ma- 
dame de  Prye,  miftrefs  of  the  duke,  (M.  le  Due),  ruled  the: 
affairs  of  ftate  at  her  pleafure. — Chap.  XVIII.  details  the  af- 
fairs of  Spain  relative  to  France  ;  the  views  of  the  Span'ifh' 
queen  in  wifhing  to  qomc  into  France  ;  the  abdication  of 
Phiiip  the  Fifth  of  Spain  ;  affairs  at  Rome  }  and  intrigues  of 
the  French  court. 

1  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  determined  Philip  V.  to  ab- 
dicate the  throne.  Thole  who  are  perfuaded  that  this  prince 
did  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  wife,  and  who  knew  that 
flic  loved  to  govern,  pretended  that  their  Catholic  majefties 
wifhed  to  be  at  liberty  to  pafs  into  France,  as  foon  as  they 
fhould  hear  of  the  death  of  the  king.  This  opinion,  which 
the  public  could  not  authenticate,  is  however  true.  Thin 
ambitious  hope  alone  could  prevent  their  Catholio  majefties 
from  repenting  their  retreat,  as  all  thofe  princes  have  done, 
who  have  inclined  to  quit  their  thrones  to  prepare  for  eternity. 
And  it  is  very  certain  that,  however  profound  the  devotion  oi 
Philip  V.  might  be,  it  would  not  have  preferved  him  from  the 
liUlefihefs  of  retreat ;  and  that  this  monarch  was  not  deter- 
mined on  this  occafion  by  the  interefts  of  his  crown.  He  left 
it  to  a  prince,  young,  without  experience,  furrounded  by  fac- 
tions at  a  time  when  there  ltill  exifted  great  atraira  to  be  tiii- 
cufTed,  for  which  a  king  was  required  whofe  age  might  have 
been  refpedted,  and  who  rhfgnt  have  been  fuppofed  to  govern 
by  himfelf.  The  Spanilh  queen  loll  nothing  on  thisoctahon1; 
for,  though  retired  to  St.  Ildephonfo,  (he  did  not  ceafe  to  go- 
vern. All  the  resolutions  which  appeared  in  public,  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  the  new  king,  were  either  determined  at 
the  court  of  St.  Ildephonfo,  or  by  its  advice.  It  was  irnpoffi- 
ble  that  this  pofture  of  affairs  could  long  fubfift,  or  that  it 
(hould  not  at  the  end  lead  to  great  inconveniencies.  It  iseven 
difficult  to  prevent  domeftic  dilfenfions  in  fuch  a  cafe.  Thus 
formerly,  in  Spain  itfelf,  Charles  V.  in  hi*  retreat,  and  Phi- 
lip II.  on  thi  throne,  were  l*r  from  being  on  fuch  amicable 
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terms  as  before  :  and,  as  to  the  nations,  they  are  not  fo  well 
governed,  and  the  courtiers  are  lefs  fubmifTive.' 

The  death  of  Louis  I.  of  Spain,  and  the  fending  back  of 
the  infanta,  we  fhall  pafs  over.  Our  author  hefitates  not  to 
impute  the  death  of  Peter  I.  to  his  wife,  the  czarina,  who 
thus  prevented  his  revenge  for  an  amour  of  hers,  which  he 
Ijad  discovered.  The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XV.  are  narrated.     Among  others, 

*  The  czarina  had  offered  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Eli- 
zabeth, with  the  mod  inviting  advantages  in  a  political  view; 
but  the  birth  had  been  too  equivocal,  her  conduct  too  much 
fufpeeted,  and  it  could  not  be  refolved  upon  to  mingle  the 
blood  of  France  with  a  race  barbarous  or  ignoble. 

c  At  fame  time  a  very  fenfible  courfe  was  purfued,  which 
was  to  demand  from  George  I.  of  England,  one  of  the  prin- 
eetfes,  his  grand-children.  If  the  demand  had  fucceeded, 
the  evil  would  not  have  been  great  j  for,  far  from  having 
formed  too  intimate  an  union,  this  marriage  would  perhaps 
have  become  in  time  a  fubject  of  diftruft  and  diftance  between 
the  two  courts.  Thofe  who  advifed  this  ftep  never  believed 
that  it  would  meet  with  any  fuccefs ;  but  it  might  infpire  fen- 
timents  of  gratitude  and  fenfibility  in  the  heart  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  king,  who  was  in  truth  a  good  and  gallant  gentleman,  and 
prevent  him  from  giving  himfelf  up  to  the  advances  of  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  united. 

'  It  produced  this  effect  :  the  king  of  England  would  have 
given  one  of  his  grand- daughters  to  his  majefty,  but  his  molt 
'  faithful  and  bed  minifters  having  given  him  to  undtrftand  that 
they  could  not,  without  a  prevarication  againft  the  Englifh 
laws,  intermeddle  with  this  negotiation,  that  monarch  ever 
teftified  himfelf  obliged  to  us  for  the  propofal  ;  and  what  he 
felt,  as  the  father  of  a  family,  facilitated  much  his  future  trans- 
actions with  us,  as  a  king.' 

Mafiillon,in  chap.  XX.  mentions  the  marriage  of  LouisXV. 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  Staniflaus,king  of  Poland;  the  foreign 
affairs,  treaty  of  Hanover,  and  difgrace  of  the  duke  (prince) 
of  Conde.  The  inftructions  given  to  the  king  concerning 
his  marriage,  are  narrated  with  more  freedom  than  is  thought 
commonly  to  belong  to  the  fevere  character  of  a  dignitary  of 
the  chureh.  The  twenty-firft,  and  lait  chapter,  contaius  the 
.  conclufion  and  recapitulation  of  the  work,  the  degradation  of 
the  French  nation,  and  the  weens  of  removing  it-;  with  the 
principles  oi  a  good  governments  or  rather  remarks  on  the 
duties  of  kings.  .  J3ut  paying  already  dv^elt  fo  long  on  this  in- 
iereiting  volume,  we  ihal'l  only  farther  announce  that,  at  the 
end,  there  is  a  curious  hiftoricai  fragment  of  MaffiUon,  being 
a  relation  cf  the  fti.jetjumne.y  oi  Staniilaus,  king  of  Roland, 
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from  VerfaiJlcs  to  Warfaw,  to  regain  his  crown,  Aug.  22.-— 
Sept.  8.  1733.  Some  notes  on  the  Memoirs,  and  an  Index, 
are  added. 

Choix  des  Pierres  Gravies  du  Cabinet  Imperial  des  Antique:, 
reprcfentees  en  XL  Planches  ;  act  rites  et  ex  pi quees,  par  M. 
L  Abbe  lickbe!,  Direfteur  de  ce  Cabinet,  et  Profeflkur  des  An- 
tiquites  en  VUniverfite  dc  Vienne.  A  Pienne  en  Autricbey  de 
rimprimerie  de  Jojepb  Noble  d;  Kurzbck,  Llbruire  It 
meur  de  la  Cour.  Ij6$.     Large  \to. 

A  SeUclion  of  undent  Gems  from  the  Imperial  Cabinet.,  defcribed 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Eckhel,  Isfc.  Sold  in  London  by  Ed- 
wards, Pall-mall.     3/.   1 3.  bd.      Boards. 

rT"*  HOUGH  this  work  has  been  publifhed  for  fome  years, 
*  yet  the  copies  have  but  very  recently  reached  thi<>  coun- 
try. In  a  well-written  Preface,  the  editor,  Mr.  Eckhel,  al- 
ready well  known  as  a  numifmatic  author,  explains  his  defign, 
and  the  manner  of  the  execution.  He  jultly  expreifes  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  finding  artifts  capable  of  drawing  and  en- 
graving from  ancient  productions  with  fuperlative  cxac/tnefs, 
and  without  mingling  their  own  manner  with  the  original. 
The  great  reputation  of  Bernard  Picart  feemed  to  fecurc 

Eraife  to  the  prints  of  baron  Stofch's  g*ms,  and  yet  they  have 
e'en  highly  cenfured  by  M.  de  Gravelle,  by  Mariette,  and 
others.  The  plates  of  M.  de  Gravelle's  gems,  which  Mari- 
ette  has  highly  praifed,  are  difapproved  by  the  editors  of  thofe 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  very  juftly.  Thefe  editors  alfo 
find  too  much  of  the  manner  of  Bouchardon,  in  the  ^ems 
publifhed  by  Mariette,  who  had  before  blamed  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  and  Pictro  Sant  Bartoli,  for  the  fame  defect,  in 
drawing  and  engraving  thofe  remains  of  ancient  ait.  Thefe 
reciprocal  cenfures  have  put  Mr  Eckhel  much  upon  his  guard, 
and  he  has  been  feduloufly  attentive  to  theexa£tnefs  and  fidelity 
of  the  artifts  employed.  When  the  engraver  has  failed  in  thole 
qualities,  our  editor  honeftiy  confefTes  the  defe£t ;  as,  for  one 
ihftahce,  and  we  believe  the  only  one,  the  head  of  Ar.tinous. 
He  proceeds  to  ftate  that  he  has  omitted  all  the  trivia!  fub- 
je&s,  fuch  as  deities,  emperors,  &c.  already  often  e^graVchj 
and  all  the  indecent  ones  fo  common  on  ancient  p'tr.s.  The 
prolixity  of  Beger,  and  the  drynefs  of  M.  de  davelle,  have 
avoided  ;  and  we  mull  fay  that  this  work  is  one 
of  the  moll  judicious  of  the  kind,  affording  fufficient  expla- 
nations wirhout  prolixity.  We  were,  however,  rather  furprifed 
to  rind  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  gems  mentioned  but  once, 
and  that'*on  ut  that  a  modern  forgery  had  been 

miilakcn  for  a  prcducYioh'of  ancient  art.     The  following  re-- 
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narks  we  translate  for  the  peculiar  fervice  of  the  antiqua- 
ries. 

1  I  have,  above  all,  abftained  from  hazarding  unfounded 
conjectures,;  for  if  the  fubjeet  be  clear  and  known  from  my- 
thology or  hiitory,  it  fuffkes  to  point  it  out  in  a  few  words :  and 
if  it  be  too  ambiguous,  or  abfolutely  inexplicable,  a  defect 
very  common  in  types,  only  arifing  from  libertinifm,  mere 
imagination,  fuperftition,  and  perhaps  dreams  ;  of  what  ufe 
can  conjectures  be,  commonly  vain  and  frivolous,  in  fpite  of 
the  mais  of  erudition  in  which  they  are  enveloped  ?  One  has 
often  occafion  to  remark,  with  the  marquis  Maffei,  4  the 
weaknefs  of  antiquaries,  in  attempting  to  refer  every  fubjeet. 
they  attempt  to  explain  to  known  articles  of  mythology,  or  to 
great  hiftorical  events,  and  to  engraft  upon  thefe,  fubje£ts  of- 
ten produced  by  mere  caprice,  or  regarding  individuals  totally 
unknown  to  hiitory.' 

Mr.  Eckhel  concludes  his  judicious  Preface  with  an  apology 
for  the  defects  of  his  French,  a  language  in  which  he  is  little 
accuftomed  to  write,  and  an  acknowledgment  to  the  baron  de 
Locella,  for  correcting  the  flyle  of  his  work,  and  other  aids. 

The  work  itfelf  confifts  ot  only  forty  gems,  moftly  very 
large,  engraven  on  forty  plates,  with  the  defcriptions  prefixed. 
As  the  fubjects  are  few,  and  the  book  is  likely  to  be  confined 
to  a  fmall  number  of  purchafcrs  in  this  country,  we  (hall  give 
the  reader  a  brief  idea  of  the  whole.    They  are  moftly  cameos. 

The  firft  plate  reprefents  the  apotheofis  of  Auguftus,  from  a 
large  onyx,  already  publifhed  by  different  antiquaries.  This 
gem  i^,  perhaps,  the  fineft  in  the  world.  Mr.  .Eckhel  remarks 
fhat  thefe  large  onyxes  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  value,  and  now 
unknown,  came,  as  appears  from  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory, 
from  the  weftern  parts  of  India,  obfeure  to  modern  geogra- 
phy, but  explored  by  the  Greeks  from  their  colony  of  Bao 
triana.  In  the  description,  it  is  mentioned  that  Germanicus 
has  his  left  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  the  parazonium  y  but 
in  the  print  it  rather  appears  to  be  the  bulla. 

2.  Auguftus  and  Rome. 

3.  4.  The  Reman  eagle :  reverfe,  an  admirable  hea.d  of  Au- 
guftus.. 

5.  Bint  of  7'iberius ;  fomewhat  uncertain:  to  us  the  face 
rather  appears  that  of  Germanicus. 

6.  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus, 

7.  The  emperor  Claudius  ;  his  wife  Agrippina  ;  his  father 
and  mother,  Drufus  and  Antonia ;  rather  errcneoufly  called 
*  The  emperor  Claudius  and  his  family.' 

8.  A  head  of  Hadrian, 

9.  Antinous  ;  a  mafterpieee,  but  the  features  ill-copied. 

10.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Arfinoe,  a  precious  remain 
of  ancient  Greek  art.    But  the  drawing  in  the'  original  gem  is 
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deficient,  the  ear  of  Ptolemy  being  placed  much  too  high. 
Such  errors  in  drawing  are  not  unfrequent  in  coins,  and  gems, 
of  undoubted  antiquity. 

1 1.  Head  of  an  unknown  king. 

12.  Cybele:  the  hands  and  arms  far  too  large. 

13.  Jupiter  thundering;  a  lingular  gem  of  nine  layers  of 
brown  and  white,  and  of  which  the  artift  has  judicioufly 
availed  himfclf.  The  attitude  of  the  god,  and  the  four  horfes 
in  his  car,  are  full  of  force  and  fpirit. 

14.  Neptune,  and  other  figures ;  obfeure. 

15.  A  Nereid  on  a  Triton. 

16.  Head  of  Apollo. 

17.  Apollo  playing  on  his  lyre. 

18.  A  bull  of  Minerva,  exquifitely  rich  and  beautiful, 
the  work  of  Afpafius  on  red  jafper.  The  fimplicity  and  na- 
ivete of  the  countenance,  chiefly  arifing  from  a  beautiful  and 
almoft  living  peculiarity  in  the  lips,  little  accord  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Minerva*,  and  this  gem  probably  reprefents.  a  real 
portrait,  with  the  fymbols  of  that  goddefs. 

19.  Minerva  crowning  Bacchus:  reverfc,  a  hero  and  his  mif- 
trefs,  unknown. 

2b.  Oreftes  killing  his  mother  and  her  hufband  Egifthus. 

21.  Minerva  deciding  at  the  Areopagus  in  favour  of  Oref- 
tes. 

22.  A  Bacchanalian  fubje&. 
*3.  24.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

25.  A  Bacchante. 

26.  27.  Hercules  and  Telephus. 

28.  Caltor  on  one  fide,  Pollux  on  the  other  :  full 
lengths. 

29.  Pfyche  in  forrow,  Cupid  trying  to  comfort  her  with 
mufic. 

30.  Harpocrates,  an  amulet. 

31.  Head  of  Medufa.  Mr.  Eckhel  juftly  praifes  the  Greek 
profile  on  this,  and  other  gems,  confiding  in  a  (trait  line 
from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  nofc.  Ic  is  one 
of  the  (Irangeft  things  in  Lavater's  defultory  work,  that  he 
Should  be  infenfible  to  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  phyfiognomy, 
and  accufe  it  of  llupidity  and  infcnfibility.  But  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  either  feeing  Greek  women,  or  Greek  works  of 
art  j  and  has  often  decided  rafhly  from  meagre  (hades  and  bad 
prints. 

32.  Thefeus  conqueror  of  the  Minotaur. 

32.  Phaedra  and  Hyppolytus.  He  Taints  on  her  difcovering 
her  inceftuous  paffion,  while  fhe  Rands  angry  and  abafhed. 

34.  Jupiter  and  Leda. 

35.  The  carrying  off  Helen  by  Thefeus. 

M  m  4  36.  Pro-. 
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36.  Protefilas  and  Laodamia.  A  beautiful  gem,  but  fome- 
what  immodeli.  Laodamia  fo  much  loved  her  llain  hulband, 
that  (he  prevailed  on  the  gods  to  permit  him  fometimes  to  re- 
vifit  her  from  the  (hades.  They  are  in  dalliance,  while  Mer- 
cury awaits  to  convey  him  back. 

37.  UlylTes  returned  to  Ithaca.  He  fits  penfive,  in  his  dif- 
guife  of  a  beggar,  while  a  feaft  is  preparing  for  the  fuitors. 

38.  39.  Unknown  heroes. 

40.  Helen,  an  ancient  Greek  gem.  Our  editor  juftly  ob- 
serves, that  many  remains  of  very  ancient  Greek  art  are  mifta- 
ken  for  Etrufcau. 


Be'ijhre'ibung  der  Ebene  vor  Trnja,  mit  elner  Charte  von  dlefer 
Landfchafty  &c. 

A  Defcription  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  with  a  Map  of  that  Re- ' 
gion,  tr  an  flat  ed  from  the  Knglijh  ;  and  illujlrated  with  a  Pre- 
face, Remarks)  and  Additions.  By  Air.  Councellor  Heyne.  2>vo. 
Leipfig.     I/9*- 

^TPHOUGH  it  fhould  appear  to  be  a  deviation  from  our  or- 
■*■  dinary  track,  to  advert  to,  in  an  exprefs  article,  a  German 
tranflation ;  yet  as  the  knowledge  of  that  language  is  extend- 
ing itfelf  amongft  us,  arid  as  the  book  in  queftion  bears  the 
imprefs  of  one  of  the  firft  of  fcholars,  we  flatter  ourfelves 
that  this  notice  of  it  will  by  no  means  be  unacceptable,  at  leaft, 
to  our  claflical  readers. 

In  1 79 1 ,  profeflbr  Dalzel,  of  Edinburgh,  favoured  the  pub- 
lic with  his  publication  of  the  Treatife  before  us  *.  To  the 
Preface  of  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Heyne,  in  his  own,  hath  add- 
ed a  judicious  and  impartial  critique  of — a  work  this  was  ma- 
terially defigned  to  oppofe — Wood's  Effay  on  Homer,  &c 
•together  with  a  brief  account  of  what  he  himfelf  hath  done, 
and  an  intimation  of  what  he  wifhed  to  have  done  in  the  vo- 
lume to  follow.  Left,  however,  he  fhould  be  cenfured  for 
having  thruft  his  fickle  into  another  man's  harveff,  he  is  anxious 
to  apprize  the  reader  that  his  undertaking  had  the  previous 
fan&ion  both  of  Mr.  Dalzel  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  well  as  of  M.  Chevalier,  the  original  author. 

The  judgment  formed  by  Mr.  Heyne  concerning  thefe  re- 
fearches,  and  in  which  we  entirely  concur,  is  that,  though 
the  fources  of  the  Scamander  are  evinced  by  M.  Chevalier  to 
be  near  Burarbafchi,  and  the  fire  of  Troy  in  its  vicinity  ;  yet 
it  is  the  revtrfe  from  clear,  that  the  eminences,  fo  fondly  ima- 
gined to  be  barrows  of  Homer's  heroes,  are  really  fuch. 


•  Sec  Qur  Review,  New  Arrangement,  vol.  vi.  p,  80, 
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Mr.  Hcync  has  fabjoined  to  the  laft  chapter  of  the  Enoliflx 
work,  fome  very  curious  arid  elaborate  obfervations  of  his 
learned  friend,  councellor  Kaeftner,  on  the  height  andjhadow 
of  mount  Aihos ;  and  to  thefe,  an  admirable  difquifition  of  his 
own,  on  the  localities  of  the  Iliad,  in  reference  to  Troy. 

We  cannot  help  expreffing  our  hope  that  profeflor  Ddzel, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  many  readers  who  underftand  not  Ger- 
man, will  give,  in  their  own  language,  by  way  of  Appendix  to 
his  volume,  all  that  is  new  in  this. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  translation  into  Gferman, 
is  not  the  work  of  Mr.  Heyne  himfelf;  but  of  a  promifing 
young  fcholar,  Mr.  Dorncdden,  who  has  given  in  it  a  very  ad- 
vantageous fpecimen  of  his  accuracy  and  tafte. 

O/ai  Gerhard:  T)chfcn  de  Numis  Hcbraicis  Diatribe,  auajimul 
ad  nupcas  III.  Franc.  Pcregii  Bayerii  objecJiones  refpondetur. 
Vvo.  Roftochii.     1791. 

And  — 

Editic  altera  cajiigatior^  curante  Thorn.  Firm,  de  A>  tela.     Ma- 
dridi.      1792. 

THIS  celebrated  01  ieatalift,  in  the  year  1779,  published  at 
Roftock  and  Leipzig,  a  tracT:  in  which  he  attempted  to 
difprove  the  authenticity  of  the  Jewifli  money,  with  inferip- 
tionsin  the  Samaritan  character.  To  the  objections  contained 
in  it,  abbe  liaycr,  then  about  to  bring  forward  his  elegant 
work  in  defence  of  thefe  coins,  replied  in  his  Preface.  Pro- 
feflbr  Tychfen,  who,  from  the  prefeut  controversy,  and  other 
circumftances,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  irritabile  genus,  being 
more  than  a  little  provoked,  thought  proper  to  vent  his  fpleen  in.a 
manner  not  the. mdft  liberal.      1  a  his  I  indicia  retorted 

with  eHVot :  and. to  that  work  this  is. an  anfwer.  The  refill c 
is,  that  Mr.  Tychfen  has.  thought  proper  to  (hift  his  ground, 
and  in  confequence  maintain  a  new  hypothecs,  upon  winch  he 
plumes  himfelf  not  a  little.  This  is,  the  feveral  coins  he  be- 
fore maintained  to  be  fpurious,  were  the  production  of  Simon 
Barcchcbas,  (or,  as  he  is  here  ftyled,  BonozHnn.)  To  this 
concluiion  he  has  been  led  by  fome  doubts  of  abbe  B  irthelemy, 
taken  up,  as  we  conceive,  on  a  very  infufficient  foundation. 
But  this  queff  ion  we  are  induced  to  hope  will  be  Satisfactorily 
difcufled  in  a  work,  profefledly  on  the  fubject,  which  has  been 
fome  tia.e  looked  for  from  Mr.  Henley  ;  and  which,  if  wean- 
not  mifinformed,  has  been  announced  by  himfelf  at  the  end  of 
wnEjjJay  lately  publilhed  toward  a  new  edition  and  iranflath 


Tibullus. 
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Zcrjhtuti  Blatter  von  J.  G.  Herder.     Vierte  Sammlung>  Go- 
tba,   1792. 

The  featured  Leaves  of  J.  G.  Herder,  a  Fourth  Collection. 

'"pHE  learning,  genius,  and  philofophic  fpirit,  for  which 
-*-  Mr.  Herder  is  fo  confpicuous  in  his  own  country,  and 
the  daily  evtenfion  of  the  German  language  amongft  us,  are 
circumftances  that  unitedly  call  for  not  only  fome  notice  of  the 
volume  here  announced,  but  alfo  of  thofe  connected  with  it. 

The  firft,  which  was  publifhed  at  Gotha,  in  the  year  1785, 
is  introduced  by  a  preface  in  form  of  dialogue,  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  volume  are  briefly  defcanted  on.  Thefe  are, 
I.  Flowers  culled  from  the  Greek  Anthology. — II.  Remarks 
on  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  particularly  on  the  Greek  Epi- 
gram.— III.  Whether  Painting  or  Mufic  be  the  more  perfect 
Art?  A  Difcuflion  by  the  Mufes  prefiding  over  each-— IV. 
Paramythien,  compofed  from  Grecian  fable. — V.  On  the 
Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul.  Three  Dialogues.  —  VI.  Love, 
and  Selnmnefs.  A  Sequel  to  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Hemfterhuis 
on  Defire. 

Of  the  Second  Collection,  printed  at  the  fame  place,  in  the 
following  year,  the  contents  are,  after  an  illuftrative  Preface,. 
I.  Flowers  culled  from  the  Greek  Anthology. — II.  Remarks 
on  the  Greek  Epigram,  part  the  fecond. — III.  Hyle  :  a  firft 
and  fecond  collection  of  fmall  Greek  compofitions. — IV. 
Nemefis,  an  inftructive  Allegory. — V.  How  the  Ancients 
perfonified  Death  :  a  fequel  to  Leffing's  tract  on  the  fame  fub- 
ject. — VI.  Gotthold  Ephraim  Leffing. 

The  third  volume  was  publifhed  in  1787,  and  begins,  like 
the  firft,  with  an  introductory  Dialogue,  between  Phaedrus 
and   Socrates,  concerning  the  fubjects  to  follow.     Thefe  are, 

I.  Imaginations  and  Dreams,  in  verfe. — II.  On  Imagery,  In- 
vention, and  Fable. — III.  Leaves  of  Ancient  Times,  in  three 
collections.     IV.  On  Pcrfepolis,  a  conjecture. 

A  Prefatory  Letter  to  the  fourth  Collection  briefly  touches 
00  its  fubjects  : — I.  Flowers  culled  from  the  Eaftern  Poets. — 

II.  Expreflion  and  Imagery,  of  the  Orientals  in  particular  :  a 
Rhapfody. — III.  On  the  Immortality  of  Mail,  a  Lecture. — 
IV.  and  V.  On  the  Monumental  Remains  of  the  Ancient 
World.  Two  Parts. — VI.  Letters  on  an  Eaftern  Drama. 
[Sacontala.]— VII.  Thoughts  of  a  Bramin,  in  verfe.— VIII. 
Tithonus  and  Aurora. 

Judging  that  a  few  fpecimens  may  not  be  unacceptable,  we 
prtfent  our  readers  with  the  following  i 

4  Ana- 
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'ANAKRF.    ONS       CRAB. 

'Um  dich  muffe  mit  vollen  Bccren  der  frifchefte  Ephen 
Grunen»!  Es  muflen  um  dich  fchonere  Blumen  erzichen 

Diefe  Purpurwiefen  !  Es  Irromen  Strome  von  Milch  dir : 
Strome  von  lliflen  Wein  dufte  die  Erde  dir  zu, 

Dafs  noch  deinc  Afche,  dafs  deipe  Gebeine  fich  laben, 
O  Anakreon,  wanu  Afche  der  Todten  geniefst.' 


*   HERAKLITUS    Ulld    DEMOKRITUS. 
'  Heraklit,  wie  wurdeft:  du  jet*t  das  Leben  beweincn, 

K^mft  du  wieder  zuriie'e  in  die  geplagtere  Welt! 
Und  Demokritus  du,  wie  wurdeft  jetzo  du  lacheu, 

Kiimft  du  wieder  zuruck  in  die  bethortere  Welt 
Jch  fteh  vor  euch  btyden  und  fume,  wieich  mit  Weifheit 

Jetztbedauren  undjetzt  konne  belachendiejWelt.* 

'DIE      SCHIFFARTH. 

'  Einegefahrliche  SchifEuth  ift  der  Sterblichen  Leben  : 
Oft  ergreifet  der  Sturm  unfer  gebrechliches  SchifF, 

Und  das  Gliick  an  Ruder,  es  lenkt  nus  heiher  und  dorthin; 
ZwifchenHofFen  und  Furcht  fchweben  wir  wechfelnd  umber. 

Der  hat  gluckliche  Fahrt :  ungluckliche  diefer  und  alle 
Nimmt  Ein  Hafen  zulctzt  unter  der  Erde  uns  auf.' 

It  were  eafy  to  multiply  extracts,  with  which  thofe  who  are 
mailers  of  German,  could  not  fail  to  be  pleafed  ;  but  as 
Poetry  muft  lofe  its  charms  to  an  Engliih  reader,  in  a  profe, 
tranflation,  and  as  the  Philofophical  Difquifitions  of  our  au- 
thor arc  too  abftrufe  to  be  taken  by  piece-meal,  we  will  lubjoia 
an  abridgment  of  the  Conjecture  on  Perfcpolis. 

Thefe  ancient  and  magnificent  ruins  are  thought  by  Mr. 
Herder  not  Ic-fs  worthy  of  attention  than  thofe  of  Egypt  or 
Greece  ;  whiltt  the  number  of  thirteen  hundred  figures,  dis- 
tinctly vifible  upon  them,  aftord  ample  fcope  for  inquiry. 

After  exploring  the  hypothefis  of  count  Caylus,  in  refpeft 
to  the  coloUal  figures,  which  he  pretended  were  Egyptian,  and 
referring  them,  inftead,  to  the  mountains  of  Kaf  zrA  the 
regions  of  Ghenniftan,  the  author  condders  them  as  of  the 
fame  clafs  with  the  Simurghor  Anka,  and  thofo  other  imaginary 
creatures  of  the  Paries  and  Divs. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  fictions  of  the  Eaftern  nations,  that 
the  figures  of  beads  were  primarily  chofen  for  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  men  and  nations ;  and  in  the  fymbois  of  the  earlier! 
times  mental  and  moral  qualities  could  be  no  better  exprefled, 
than  by  the  difcriminative  qualities  of  animal  nature.  Under 
fuch  forms  Jacob  chara&erifcd  his  /bus,  and  Mofes  his  na- 

tiop. 
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iron.  Thus  the  Reem,  or  Unicorn,  is  ufed  by  Balaam  to 
exemplify  the  People  he  was  compelled  to  blefs  ;  and  by  Job, 
to  expreis  irrcfi'lible  ftrength.  In  Daniel,  who  was  educated 
out  of  Paleiline,  and  lived  the  beft  part  of  his  life  under  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  and  Cyrus  the  Perfian,  we  find  ftriking  images 
of  this  kind  appropriated  to  particular  nations.  Thus,  the 
Lion  falling  on  the  Unicorn,  or  the  kingfeizing  and  (tabbing  him, 
were  figures  which  had  a  precife  and  determinate  meaning. 

As  then  the  Unicorn  flood  for  the  power  of  the  /taiey  fo  the 
beaft  with  wings  reprefented  the  zuifdom.  His  head  being  in- 
circled  by  a  diadem,  indicates  the  fabulous  animal  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Kaf,  which  fpoke  fo  many  languages,  and  exercrftd 
fuprcnie  dominion.  Accordingly,  the  beft  clue  to  the  illus- 
tration of  thefe  figures  may  be  found  in  the  viiionof  Daniel, 
the  fouith  book  of  Ezra,  or  the  Apocalypfe  pf  John.  Al-Bo- 
xak,  oa  which  Mahomed  rode  to  Heaven,  was  of  the  fame 
fort,  and  the  offspring  of  ancient  fiction.  Hence  power  marks 
the  outer,  and  regal  wijdom  the  inner  portal  of  the  palace. 
The  Zend-Avefta  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  liturgical  com- 
ment upon  fuch  figures,  and  contains  the  traditions  concern- 
ing them  of  ancient  times.  Every  one  perufing  it,  mult  be 
ftruck  at  a  Bull  endowed  with  reafon,  and  an  animal,  like  an 
Afs,  with  fix  eyes,  nine  mouths,  two  ears,  and  a  hern  ;  as 
well  as  a  bird  that  fpeaks  the  language  of  Heaven. 

Pafling  on  from  thefe  guardians  of  the  palace  to  the  figures 
within,  the  next  inquiries  are  :  who  is  intended  by  the  celef- 
tial  reprefentation  that  conflantly  hovers  over  the  diftinguifh- 
ed  perfonage  ?  Who  that  perfonage  thus  diftinguifhed  ?  Ami 
who,  the  numerous  attendants? — The  former,  from  an  ac- 
curate inveftigation  and  analogy,  is  determined  to  be  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  Pei  nan  Divinity,  with  his  eflential  attributes. — The 
perfon  whom  this  fyrnboi  continually  attends  is  ascertained  by 
bis  tiara  to  be  a  king,  and  as  the  unanimous  traditions  of  the 
Perfians  refer  the  erection  of  this  flructure  to  their  mo  ft  an- 
cient and  renowned  fovercign  Dihemfchid,  upon  the  bafts  Ta- 
hamurad  had  laid  ;  fo  Dfchemfchid  is  the  mythological  fove- 
reign  here  fuppoied.  Hence  his  cup  (i.  e.  the,  veffel  of  the 
Sun*)  of  wifdom,  or  mirror  of  the  world,. on  whofe  furface 
—.,•..-      i  — '  ■  "  ''I, — ii'         — ■  '  ■   . 

•  Djhiam>  a  cup,  and  Schid,  the  Sum     Of  thiswonderf'til  ve£fcl  jnany  notices 
■ved  through  i,hs  Greeks.     When  Xir.cs  threw  his  golden  cup, 
had  i.fTcrcd  a  libation  to  the  Sun,  into  the  Hellefpont,  it  was 
no  doubt,  to  procure  a  favourable  tranfit.     Stei  chorus  has  3  dircfcl"  re- 
ference lo  thismyitici'.l  vefiel,  in  application  to  the  fame  element. 

C<f>t'a  «'  ilxieuo.3  .wegaraf 
Ai^iWO  U>a.q  ■T.CU  Uewia  hxto?  tgefj.ra;. 
Sc:.»  Cuf-uibou  Animadv:-rf.  in  'Athenaeum,  p.  781,1.  41.  andEuftath.  ad 
Odyif.  1.  p  1637.  1.  2i«         Rev. 

he 
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he  contemplated  the  face  of  nature,  wit!)  ail  things  hidden  and 
future.  His  public  entrance  into  ilrhekar  (Porfepolis),  he  ce- 
lebrated, according  to  report,  when  the  fun  entered  the  iiga 
S  and  with  this  entrance  his  sera  began.  Of  courfe,  the 
reprefer.tations  on  thefe  ruins  are  the  royal  hiftories  of  this 
ancient  Per  (ran,  Solomon  Dfchemtchid,  the  administration  of 
his  government,  and  his  apotheofis.  Thefe  views  the  fubor- 
dinate  accompaniments  are  (hewn  to  fubferve. 

I"  e  tiird  queftion,  which  refpe&s  his  attendants,  is  no 
left  (atisfa&oriry  arfwered.  They  are  his  fervants  and  fub- 
j<-cts,  diftinguifhed  according  to  their  different  orders,  and  the 
gradations  in  focietv,  inftituted  by  him  throughout  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  his  empire. 

As  Dfchcmfchid's  lolemn  entry  into  Ifthaker  was  the  grand 
feftival  which  began  the  Perfun  aera,  it  was  accounted  alio  the 
anniverfary  of  the  world.  The  firft  day  of  every  year  was  ob- 
ferved,  in  commemoration  of  the  creation  by  Ormuzd,  and  as 
that  on  which  his  laws  were  yiven;  accordingly,  m  imitation 
of  him,  his  earthly  reprefentative  was  to  appear  as  constituting 
kingdom6,  and  enjoying  his  works.  Hence  the  figures  in  quei- 
tio.i  were  a  public  archive  of  chis  inftitution. 

The  next  enquiries  are  ;  by  whom  thefe  ftructures  were 
reaied?  And  whether  for  a  palace  or  temple?  —  Common  tra- 
dition fryles  them  the  canopy  or  residence  of  Dfchemfcrud, 
and  confiders  him  as  the  builder.  The  ancient  world  in  gene- 
ral placed  its  fame  in  buildings;  witnefs  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Hence  there  is  no  reafon  to  dif- 
card  the  account  tranfmitted.  Kings  of  the  earlieff.  ages  were, 
like  the  patriarchs,  noted  for  longevity,  Thus  Dfchemfchid 
is  faid  to  have  lived  feven  hundred  years.  Now  whether  this 
were  his  family  epoch,  or  that  during  which  his  institutions 
were  obferve-d,  it  Would  equally  admit  the  exiftence  of  a  con- 
fpicuous  edifice  to  eternife  his  fame.     The  marb  I  the 

fpot,  and  reared  in  its  quarry,     li  we  prone  :  ex- 

ertions of  our  days,  what  Structures  it  were  j 
cients  to  raifc,  or  works  execute,    we  fhould  a  the 

pyramids  of  Egypt,  with  all  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome?  From  an  ample  difcuffion  of  various  particulars,  it  is 
concluded,  that  the  ftruftures  under  confederation  were  evi*. 
dently  anterior  to  the  time  of  Cyrus;  audit  is  not 

only  from  the  f:mp!icity-of  the  figures,  their  d.  .  but 

alio  from  the  letter?  of  the  inferiptions,  coev  em,  that 

thefe  monuments  were  of  a  very  remote  origin,  and  probably 
of  the  time  of  the  Pifchaduns.  The  religious  fymbols,  like- 
wife,  tend  to  the  fame  conclufion.  The  accounts  of  the  Per- 
fians,  tranfmirted  through  H  nd  other  Greeks,  arc 

evidently  too  defective  to  be     .  icd  on  i  no  pictcnfions 
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therefore  from  this  quarter  will  invalidate  the  pofitions  before 
laid  down.  The  injury  which  this  palace  fuftained  from  the 
torch  of  Alexander,  niufl:  have  been  very  inconfiderable  in 
comparifon  with  what  it  has  fuftained  from  other  caufes.  The 
hatred  borne  by  Mahomedans  to  fculptured  figures,  and,  per- 
haps, the  concuflions  of  an  earthquake,  have  confpired  to  mu- 
tilate and  fhake  afunder  thofe  ftones  which  were  impregnable 
to  the  blaze  of  a  flambeau.  Imperfect  as  thefe  walls  {till  arc, 
enough  of  them  remains  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  prefent 
age,  and  probably  of  ages  to  come. 

For  the  understanding  of  this  fummary  (as  well  indeed  as  the 
difquifition  at  large)  it  will  be  necellary  to  corfult  the  prints 
of  Perfepolis  in  Kaempfer,  Chardin,  Le  Brun,  and  Niebuhr; 
and  we  cannot  but  wifh  that  fome  ingenious  perfon  could  give 
a  tranflation  of  Mr.  Herder's  tract,  ifiuftratirig  it  with  out-line 
copies  of  the  plates  referred  to,  at  the  fame  time  adding,  as 
notes,  fuch  pafTages  from  the  Zend-Avefta,  and  the  comments 
of  Kleuker  *  upon  them,  as  might  be  found  proper  to  throw 
light  on  the  work.  It  would,  we  think,  well  coincide  with 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Maurice. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Herder  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Hebrevj 
Poetry.)  though  long  expected,  is  {till  with-hcldcn. 

Vejiigia  Comiiiorum  apud  Plungarcs,  &c. 

Remains  of  Diets  among  the  Hungarians,  from  the  Origin  of 
their  Kingdom  in  Pannonia  to  the  prefent  Ttme>  traced  from 
Hiforians  and  Charters.  J^y  M.  G.  Kovachich.  $vo.  Ofen, 
1790. 

THIS  work,  compofed  with  great  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  the  hiftory  of  Hungary,  is  one  of  the  beft  productions 
with  which  latter  years  have  enriched  this  province  of  liters* 
ture.  In  the  preface  we  clearly  perceive  how  well  the  author 
knows  the  duties  of  an  hiftorian,  when  he  treats  thofe  objects 
which  relate  to  the  political  {late  of  nations  ;  and  with  what 
fcrupulous  exactness  he  has  fulfilled  thefe  duties,  as  far  as 
the  obfeurity  which  attends  the  tranfactions  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  regard  due  to  his  contemporaries,  would  admit. 

He  afcends  to  the  diets  under  the  dukes  of  Hungary.  T'he 
firft  which  he  difcovers,  is  the  ailembly  of  the  ftatcs  of  Hun- 
gary- in  834,  ia  order  to  elect  an  hereditary  duke,  when  the 
father  of  duke  Arpad  was  raifed  to  that  dignity.  He  allows 
that  the  exiftence  of  this  diet  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  af- 
« ! — — - ' 

■  *  This  incili:n:.ble  treafure  of  Pcrfian  learning,  remained  in  fi,x  ypls.  ,^to. 
>s  the  woik  f  Julian  Friedrlch  Kkuker,  and  was  publiihc'd  at  Riga  and  Leip- 
zig in'.lie  years  (776,  177;,  i 7 3 •' a  *~i$l> 

fertion 
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fertion  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  Confrantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
who  fays  exprefsly,  that  Arpad  was  the  firft  duke  of  Hun- 
gary; but  as,  notwithftanding,  Mr.  KoVachich  finds  fome 
traces  of  this  nfTcnbly  of  the  Uar.es,  he  thinks  that  he  ought 
not  to  omit  making  mention  of  it.  He  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  legiflature  afcribed  to  Stephen  I.  and  of  the  de- 
crees of  Ladiflas,  and  of  Coloman  j  and  proves  that  thefc 
princes  had  not,  any  more  than  other  contemporary  monarchs, 
the  right  of  making  new  law?,  this  prerogative  only  belong- 
ing to  the  aiTemblies  of  the  people.  It  is,  however,  allowed 
that  the  prince  commonly  prepared  the  articles,  which  were  to 
be  fubmitted  to  the  examination  and  fan&ion  of  the  ftates  j 
but  this  he  did  wiih  the  participation  of  the  bifhops  and  gran- 
deep  of  the  kingdom,  as  was  commonly  the  practice  of  the 
fame  epoch  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe. 

From  a  letter  of  pope  Innocent  III.  in  1204,  it  appears  that 
the  king  Emmeric,  and  his  predeceflbrs,  had  taken  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  Roman  fee  ;  and  that  they  had  even  en- 
gaged themfelves  to  defend  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
church. 

The  famous  decree  of  the  year  1222,  under  the  reign  of 
Andrew  II.  a  law  on  which  the  Hungarians  found  their  pri- 
vileges, is  here  explained  in.  favour  of  all  the  nation,  while 
fome  other  writers  have  chofen  to  infinuate  that  thefe  privi- 
leges only  extended  to  the  nobility.  But  the  juftice  of  our 
author's  explanation  is  proved  by  another  decree  of  the  year 
1231,  which  confirms  the  preceding,  and  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  nation  are  ftill  more  clearly  ftated.  This  decree  is  here 
inferted  at  length,  as  well  as  fevcral  others  which  are  of  par- 
ticular importance,  or  which  had  not  yet  been  printed  :  as  to 
the  others,  Mr.  Kovachich  only  gives  extracts,  that  he  may 
not  fwell  the  volume. 

The  two  decrees  above  mentioned  did  not  prevent  king 
Andrew,  nor  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  from  trampling 
under  foot  the  rights  of  the  people.  New  taxes  were  incef- 
fantlyexafted  to  fupply  the  expenditure  of  a  fcandalous  lux- 
ury. In  order  to  appeafe  the  public  murmurs,  the  primate 
was  obliged  to  thunder  the  anathema  of  the  church  j  and  foon 
a  prince,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  to  the  groans  of  his 
fubjedrs,  was  fcen  to  tremble  under  the  ecclefiaftic  rod :  his 
letter  to  the  papal  legate  fhews  the  moft  humble  repentance, 
and  gives  the  moft  folemn  promife  of  better  conduct. 

An  edi£t  of  Bela  IV.  of  the  year  1267,  confirms  the  two 
decrees  of  Andrew,  and  is  here  inferted  entire. 

Afcer  the  extinction  of  the  Arpad  family,  by  the  death  of 
Andrew  III.  without  children,  commences  a  fecond  period  of 
the  Hungarian  hiftcry,  during  which  that  kingdom  was  go- 
verned 
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vern^d  by  princes  of  different  families.  The  vacation  of  the 
throne  furnifhed  to  the  papal  legate  an  opportunity  of  affum- 
ing  a  new  prerogative,  that  of  convoking  the  diet  in  fpite  of 
the  protefts  of  the  palatine,  to  whom  this  office  ought  to  have 
belonged.  The  a£r  of  election  of  Charles  I.  is  among  thofe 
which  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  infert  at  length.  But 
the  troubles,  which  agitated  the  kingdom  during  the  courfe  of 
this  fecond  period,  render  its  hiffory  extremely  embroiled  j  and 
it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  aflemblies,  call- 
ed by  fuch  or  fuch  a  party,  de.ferved  the  name  of  diets.  What- 
ever may  be  their  nature,  their  decrees  are  at  leaft-  clothed 
with  all  the  forms  neceffary  to  warrant  their  authenticity  ;  and 
in  the  introductions  to  thefe  decrees,  the  ftates  are  arranged 
in  the  fame  claffes,  which  have  been  maintained  till  our  time. 
The  authority  of  the  diet  appears  with  fo  much  fplendour 
fince  the  fecond  decree  of  Sigifmond  I.  in  1405,  that  many 
Hungarian  writers  have  thence  concluded,  that  it  is  only  fince 
that  epoch  that  the  confent  of  the  dates  became  necefTary,  in 
order  to  give  a  royal  edicvb  the  force  of  iaw.  It  is  true  that  the 
form,  then  introduced  into  the  public  acts,  renders  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  dates  in  the  legjflation  more  apparent ;  but  this 
affords  no  argument  that  the  fame  right  did  not  exift  long  be- 
fore, inalmuch  as  it  is  proved  by  undoubted  monuments  that 
the  Hungarians  exercifed  it  at  a  far  more  ancient  period. 

The  nrft  traces  of  the  convocation  of  the  ftates  by  the  kings 
are  found  in  a  letter  of  Ladiflas  the  Pofthumous  to  the  town 
of  Caffow :  and  this  practice  has  been  ever  fince  followed,  as 
appears  from  feveral  fuch  invitations  copied  by  our  author. 
The  decree  of  the  diet  affcmbled  at  Peftb,  in  1458,  under  the 
reign  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  is  here  printed  for  the  firft  time, 
With  inftrucTtve  remarks.  Mr.  Kovachich  here  makes  an  ob- 
fervation,  which  may  fpare  many  difputes  and  ufelefs  refearches 
concerning  the  diets  of  Hungary  :  it  is,  that  often  many 
refutations  taken  by  the  ftates  in  their  affembly  are  omitted  in 
the  recital  of  the  decrees,  and  only  comprifed  under  the  ufual 
form  inter  aliay  without  this  circumftance  preventing  their 
having  the  fame  force  with  others  fpecified. 

During  the  reign  of  Matthias  Corvinus  there  was  almoft 
every  year  an  affembly  of  the  dates.  On  his  death,  in  149a, 
an  example  appeared  of  a  precedent  before  unknown  ;  his  wi- 
dow convoking  the  diet,  and  treating  directly  with  that  af- 
fembly. 

The  boafted  conflitution  of  Hungary  dates  from  the  year 
1505,  under  the  reign  of  Ladiflas  VII.  The  article,  which 
requires  that  the  king  of  Hungary  fhall  be  born  in  the  coun- 
try, was  made  exprefsly  to  exclude  Maximilian  I.,  of  Auftria, 
from  die  fucceffion  to  the  crown.  The  decrees  of  the  diets 
9  under 
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r  Louis  II.  had  not  before  appeared,   except  in  extracts, 
ready  caftrated  :    Mr.  (_\>vachieh  h.r,  firft  publifhed  them 
Complete.     Ti  Yj  (!ifi*ifions  on  the  legality' of 

reater  part  of  the  die  s  which  allembled  in  thefe  turou- 
lent  and  unhappy  times,  Occafion  the  hiftory  of  this  reign  to 
occupy  more  fpace  than  that  of  any  other.  The  diet  of  1526, 
the  lalt  of  this  period,  was  alio  the  laft  in  which  the  aflembly 
was  held  in  the  plain  of  Rakos,  a  cuftom  which  had  been  al- 
ways obferved  for  about  250  years,  or  during  all  the  cburfe 
of  this  period  of  Hung  >ry. 

.  :'ter  the  death  of  Louis,  his  widow  alfo  thought  fhe  might 
convoke  the  diet.      1!  s  feconded  by  a  circular  fum- 

mons  of  the  palatine,  invited  the  ftates  to  afTemble  at  Pefth. 
But,  while  a  party  confented  to  this,  a  (till  more  confiderable 
party  proclaimed  a  feparate  diet  at  Tokay,  and  proceeded  to  ait 
election  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  It  was  John  of  Zapolia 
who  here  obtained  the  greateft  number  of  fuffrages ;  while  the 
diet  of  Pefth  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  I.  It  is 
well  known  that  each  of  thefe  princes  afTumed  the  title  of  king. 
At  the  end  of  the  hiftory  of  this  period  the  author  gives  fome 
details  on  the  organization  of  the  diets.  In  the  ancient  times 
each,  diltrict  fent  only  a  certain  number  of  deputies;  but 
under  the  reign  of  Ladiflas  II.  all  the  nobility  was  invited 
to  ailill.  There  is  no  trace  of  deputies  of  towns  before  the 
time  of  Sjgifmond :  the  author,  however,  dares  not  to  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  period  of  their  firft  introduction.  This 
is  not  the  only  point  on  which  the  unfkilful  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times  are  filent. 

The  third,  and  la  ft,  period,  during  which  Hungary  has  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  the  ftates  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  is  that 
on  which  Mr.  Kovachich  dwells  the  leaft  :  the  nearer  one  ap- 
proaches to  contemporary  times,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  pfe- 
icnt  the  truth  without  difguife.  Our  author  ftill  explains  his 
fentiments  with  the  fame  freedom  •,  but  he  no  longer  offers 
more  than  the  important  parts  of  hiftory,  in  which  the  events 
ami  not  the  perfons  appear.  Yet,  attached  to  his  object,  he 
forgets  nothing  belonging  to  the  public  law  of  Hungary.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  the  ftates  demanded  that  all  the 
known  decrees  fhould  be  gathered  in  a  code,  and  reviewed 
by  fome  lawyers,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  prcfented  to  the 
examination  and  confirmation  of  the  diet.  The  fame  propo- 
fition  had  already  been  made  in  the  reigns  of  Ladiilas,  and  of 
Ix>uis  II.  without  any  refult. 

A  very  curious  piece  occurs  in  the  inftruction  of  a  diflricfc 
to  its  deputies,  in  the  diet  of  1547.  Sparks  are  perceived 
in  it  of  that  hatred  againft  the  Germans,  which  was  manifeit> 

App.  Vol.  Vll.  New  Arr.  Nn  ed 
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ed  more  openly  in  1563,  and  has  ever  fince  increafed.  The 
author  remarks  that  this  difcontent  is  more  ancient  than  the 
great  prerogatives  which  flrangers  have  enjoyed  in  Hungary, 
under  the  government  of  the  Auftrian  princes,  and  that  it  af- 
cends  even  to  the  time  of  the  monarch  Peter.  Under  Ro- 
dolf  II.  the  complaints  of  the  Hungarians  were  as  warm  as 
.thofe  of  his  other  fubjects  :  and  much  offence  was  taken,  be- 
caufe  the  emperor  was  almoft  never  prefent  at  the  diets,  but 
was  reprefented  by  one  of  his  brothers,  in  the  feventeenth 
century  more  order  began  to  be  introduced  into  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  diets,  an  exact  regifter  of  the  debates  was  kept, 
and  all  the  writings  relative  to  them  were  collected.  But  the 
aflemblies  of  the  ftates  then  became  more  rare. 

As  to  latter  times,  the  author  is  contented  with  mark- 
ing the  year  of  the  diet,  the  fummary  of  the  decrees  iffued, 
and  the  hiftorical  and  diplomatic  documents,  which  may  be 
confulted  for  the  details.  The  capitulation,  prefented  to  Fer- 
dinand III.  is  the  firil  which  was  inferted  in  the  acts  of  the 
diet.  The  internal  troubles  of  the  kingdom  occafioncd  great 
diforders  in  the  diets  held  under  the  reigns  of  Leopold  and 
Jofeph  I.  Since  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  the  decrees  confirm- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  diet  bear  the  title  of  Articuli  Jive  Leges 
Novcllares.  During  the  long  reign  of  Maria  Therefa,  the 
ftates  of  Hungary  were  only  affembled  thrice.  The  convoca- 
tion of  the  diet  by  Leopold  II.  in  1790,  terminates  this  work, 
which  is  the  more  interefting  to  Hungarian  hiftory,  as  the 
diets  form  the  chief  fprings  of  its  events. 
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A  Hijhry  of  the  principal  geographical  Dl/covcrles,  till  the  Ar- 
rival of  the  Portugueje  in  Japan^  in  1 542.  By  Al.  C.  Spr en- 
gel.     Hvo.     Haile.      1792. 

'THEN  years  ago  there  appeared  a  fketch  of  this  work,  and  the 
-*■     favourable  reception  which  it  met  with  in  the  literary 
world,  appears  to  have  induced  the  author  to  extend  his  plan 
to  the  prefent  fcaie. 

The-  new  direction,  which  the  fludy  of  geography  has  ta- 
ken renders  it  far  more  interefting.  A  great  variety  of  ufe- 
ful  branches  of  knowledge  are  circulated  by  means  of  that 
fcience,  and  the  other  fciences  connected  with  it  increafe  in 
proportion.  It  is  incredible  what  advances  hiftory  and  poli^- 
tics  have  made,  by  the  clearer  notions  which  we  now  have 
concerning  the  date  of  the  earth,  and  the  progrefs  of  civiliza- 
tion among  the  different  nations  which  inhabit  it.  The  pre- 
fent workdifplays  to  us  the  unequal  progrefs  of  human  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  concerning  the  furface  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit. 
A  region,  before  unknown,  fhines  all  at  once  with  the  light 
of  fcience  ;  while  another,  having  had  its  turn,  finks  into  ob- 
fcurity.  A  glance  thrown  on  the  mafs  of  thefe  viciflitudes 
gives  rife  to  various  contemplations.  The  human  mind  pre- 
i'crves  as  little  regularity  in  its  progrefs,  as  in  its  operations  ; 
fometimes  after  the'  boldeft  flights,  and  the  moll  brilliant  fuc- 
tefs,  it  falls  afleep,  and  remains  in  a  profound  lethargy  for 
entire  ages.  All  on  a  fudden  it  awakes.  Oceans,  and  im- 
menfe  deferts,  are  barriers  too  feeble  to  flop  it ;  regaining,  in 
a  few  years,  what  it  had  loft,  it  is  aftonifhed  at  its  own  pro- 
grefs. The  vanquifher  of  the  elements  and  of  nature,  it  be- 
lieves every  thing  fubject  to  its  power,  and  the  abufe,  which 
it  makes  of  its  faculties,  becomes  fatal  to  it  anew.  But  if 
man  may  glory  in  his  fuccefs,  the  fprings  of  his  action  are 
fometimes  lets  laudable.  Pride  and  avarice  have  hitherto  led 
to  more  difcoveries  than  the  defire  of  inftruction ;  but  it  is 
thus  that  providence  fometimes  produces  good  from  the  very 
excefs  of  evil. 

The  firft  people  on  record,  who  vifited  diftant  and  unknown 
regions,  were  the  Phoenicians,  but  their  difcoveries  are  little 
known.  Our  author  pafTes  over  thofe  of  the  Perfians,  though 
their  four  firfl  kings  not  only  caufed  formidable  military  expedi- 
tions into  very  diftant  countries,  but  alfo  contributed  to  enlarge 
geographical  knowledge  by  voyages  undertaken  by  their  orders. 
He  enlarges,  however,  on  the  difcoveries  of  the  Greeks  :  and 
traces  an  exact  delineation  of  their  geographical  fcience  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  In  the  interval  between  the  age  of  that 
hiftorian,  and  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  many  learned 
Greeks  had  undertaken  voyages,  in  the  view  of  making  difco- 
veries. Scylax  had  explored  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean; 
Pythia3  thofe  of  the  north  fea,  as  far  as  Thule.  But,  with 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  againtt  the  Perfians,  commences 
a  new  period  of  geography.  Towards  the  north  he  penetra- 
ted farther  than  the  Iaxarces,  or  Gihon,  even  into  Kirgufia  ; 
and  towards  the  fouth  he  advanced  into  the  midft  of  the  coun- 
tries fituated  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  Afia  was 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  except  by  conqueft.  The 
tafcoverics  remained  ftationary  on  the  north  :  but  not  on  the 
fouth,  where  the  Syrian  and  Bactrian  kings  pufhed  their  con- 
quefts  yet  farther,  and  Seleucus  Nicar.or  advanced  even  to  the 
Ganges.  The  Ptolemies  opened  a  way  to  India  by  fea,  though 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  peninfula  was  known  to  them.  E 
tofthenes  is  the  earlleft  Greek  author  who  has  treated  geogra- 
phy fyflematically.  Others  have  followed  him,  and  carried 
the  fcience  to  a  tonfiderable  perfection. 

N  n  2  Th 
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The  Romans  foon  after  entered  the  lifts,  not  only  as 
conquerors,  but  as  geographers.  It  was  by  them  that  all  the 
weftern  part  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Ireland,  was  drawn  from 
obfeurity  ;  even  the  invincible  Germany  opened  to  them  her 
marines  and  forefts,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  Yet  the 
more  diftant  regions,  on  the  (bores  of  the  Baltic,  remained 
covered  with  a  mill:,  which  hardly  permits  the  objects  to  be 
diftinguifhed  ;  the  journeys  of  the  merchants,  in  fearch  of 
amber,  had  furnifheu  but  little  intelligence  concerning  the  (late 
of  theie  countries  ;  and  indeed  the  Roman  merchants  did  not 
exceed  the  bounds  of  their  profeffion,  and  hardly  knew  the 
names  of  the  countries  which  they  vifited.  In  Alia  the  Ro- 
mans extended  their  knowledge  with  their  victories.  Their 
fuccefs  againft  Mithridates,  and  againft  the  Parthians,  opened 
to  them  the  countries  ntuated  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Cafpian.  They  alfo  entered  as  conquerors  into  Africa  and 
Arabia ;  but  into  the  latter  with  lefs  fuccefs.  In  Africa  their 
domination  was  little  oppofed  after  thedeftruclion  of  Carthage. 
Their  wars,  and  their  alliances,  with  the  princes  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  at  length  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  opened  to 
them  the  way  into  Ethiopia,  and  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Ni- 
ger. It  may  be  added,  that  their  very  love  of  hunting  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.  Africa  was  better  known  to  them  than 
to  us  ;  and  the  maps  of  Ptolemy  are  more  rich  than  the  lateft 
one  by  Rennel. 

The  Arabians  appear  fuperior  to  the  Romans  in  geographi- 
cal knowledge.  Although  likewife  conquerors,  their  delire  of 
inftrja&ibn  is  much  more  marked,  and  their  taite  for  the  ma- 
thematics gives  more  precifion  to  their  geographical  know- 
ledge. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  greatell  part  of  their  pro- 
ductions in  this  branch  ihould  be  either  loft  or  unknown  to  us. 
Befides  Abulfeda,  and  the  Nubian  geographer,  we  have  on- 
ly a  few  fragments  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Extracts  of 
Manufcripts.in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  As  foon  as  they  had 
rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  Africa,  they  neglected  -  no 
means,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it.  Much  is  even  owing  to  the 
merchants  of  that  nation  ;  they  palled  the  Niger,  and  on  the 
eaftern  fide  penetrated  even  to  Sofala.  Arabia  itfelf  was.  alio 
defcribed  ;  as  well  as  other  countries  of  Afia ;  for  inftance, 
thofe  near  the  Jihon  and  Sihon.  Towards  the  eaft  their  courfes 
ad  no  bounds  but  the  ocean.  They  even  went  by  fea  to 
hina,  and  it  appears  that  they  pretty  well  knew  the  interior 
arts  of  that  country.  They  gave  to  the  northern  divifion  the 
flame  of  Cathai  ;  and  under  the  name  of  Tchin,  or  China, 
underftood  the  fouthern  part,  compi'ifmg,  as  Mr.  Sprengel 
underftands,  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.     As  to  India 

proper, 
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proper,  their  authors  divided  it  into  two  parts,  Sind  and  Hind. 
The  firft  comprehended  the  countries  near  the  Indus,  the  fe- 
cond  thofe  on  the  Ganges.  Although  the  northern  regions 
of  the  world  were  lefs  known  to  them,  yet  there  oceur  names 
in  their  geographical  works,  which  they  mutt  have  explored 
in  the  extremities  of  the  northern  continent. 

But  it  was  now  the  lot  of  the  people,  who  inhabit  that  part 
of  the  world,  to  appear  upon  the  geographical  theatre.  The 
Scandinavians  had  for  ages  navigated  the  northern  feas  -,  and  in 
the  exercife  of  piracy,  they  had  made  fever.il  difcoveries  which 
were  unknown  to  the  fouthern  nations.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  had  vifited  the  Orkneys,  peopled  Iceland  and 
Greenland  ;  and  even  discovered  a  part  of  North  America, 
to  which  their  authors,  almoft  contemporary,  give  the  name 
of  Vinland.  This  difcovery  far  preceded  the  fabled  Welch 
colony. 

Many  difcoveries  are  alfo  owing  to  the  Hanfeatic  league, 
and  to  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy.  The  merchants  of 
Bremen  parted  into  Livonia,  and  took  pofTeffion  of  it  about 
the  year  1157.  The  Genoefe  and  Venetians  explored  the 
Black  Sea,  and  opened  the  knowledge  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
interior  part  of  Afia  upon  that  fide;  not  to  fpeak  of  their  voy- 
ages to  the  Eaft  Indies  and  to  China.  IvJr.  Sprengel  imparts 
to  us,  after  Pergoletti,  a  roure  for  caravans  from  Afoph  to 
Tekin,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  little  known. 

The  incurfions  of  the  Monguls,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  have  contributed  to  the  difcovery  of  north- 
ern Afia.  Towards  the  fame  time  the  pope's  miilionaries 
penetrated  even  to  China.  Our  author  gives  extracts  from 
the  relations  of  Afcelin,  Carpini,  and  Rubruquis,  with  many 
neceiTary  illuftrations.  Nor  does  he  forget  the  memoirs  of 
Marco  Polo,  Odericus  de  Porta  Naonis,  Marideville,  Gonza- 
les de  Clavyo,  and  John  Schildberger  of  Munich  ;  he  follows 
each  of  thefe  travellers  in  their  more  remarkable  details,  and 
flops  to  explain  each  ftep  that  geography  has  made  by  their 
afliftance. 

'The  work  clofes  with  the  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  in 
Africa  and  Afia.     Conducted  at  firit  into  Africa  by  a  rei: 
ous  zeal,  in  purfuit  of  the  Moors,  from  difcovery  to  difcovery 
they  extended  their  progrtfs,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
India  ;  and,  umkr  the  pretext  (if  \>.  their  commerce, 

they  became  conquerors.    1  he  Englifh,  at  a  later  period,  acted 
in  the  fame  main:     . 

From  this  outline,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  number  of 
interefting  objects  treated  in  the  prefent  work.  Thole  who  are 
accuftomed  to  read  fuch  works  as  noi  be  probabiy  dif-  , 

pleafed  with  Air.  Sprengel' $  method  of  accompanying  each 

N  n  3  para^i 
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paragraph  with  hiftorical  and  critical  obfervations.  But  the 
reader  who  is  really  interested  in  geographical  fcience,  muft 
confider  himfelf  indebted  to  our  author  for  this  inftructive 
part  of  his  work,  and  which  faves  the  trouble  of  fearching  for 
illuftrations  in  a  great  number  of  books  fometimes  difficult  to 
find. 
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FRANCE. 


A  NOTHER  French  tranflation  has  appeared  at  Paris,  in  two 
•**  volumes  8vo.  of  the  New  Robinfon  Crufoe,  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Mr.  Camper.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  renders 
that  the  chief  difference  between  this  work,  and  De  Foe's, 
confifts  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  Robinfon  is  fupplied  with 
European  tools,  &c.  from  the  fhip,  whereas  in  the  German 
he  is  indebted  to  his' own  invention  only  for  every  thing.  The 
latter  pi  an  is  preferable  ;  but  facile  cjl  hwcntis  adder  p. 

Lettres  fur  l'ltaiie,  &c.  Letters  on  Italy  in  1785;  Paris 
8vo.  1792.  After  the  numerous  accounts  of  this  celebrated 
country,  thefe  letters  have  a  confulerable  claim  to  novelty  and 
merit;  the  author  having  regarded  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art  with  an  enthufiaftic,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  fkilful, 
eye.  Nor  do  monuments,  and  enchanting  fituations,  occupy 
his  fole  attention :  all  that  relates  to  legiflation,  police,  and 
civil  and  criminal  jurifprudence,  forms  an  object  of  his  re- 
flections, dictated  by  the  mod  tender  humanity. 

The  following  extracts  may  afford  fome  idea  of  the  author's 
manner.     The  firft  is  taken  from  a  letter  dated  at  Genoa  : 

*  In  leaving  the  palace  of  the  doge,  I  entered  into  another 
fuperb  palace ;  I  paffed  a  long  colonade,  I  trod  upon  marbles 
of  all  colours,  an  immenfe  gate,  opened;  I  was  in  an  hofpital. 

{  It  -contained  I2CO  patients  distributed  in  allotted  apart- 
ments, there  men  here  women,  there  wounds  here  fevers.  I 
thought  I  faw  death  pafiing  among  thefe  numerous  fick,  Strik- 
ing bv  chance  with  his  invisible  Scythe.  A  wretch  expired  be- 
fore 
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fore  my  eyes.  The  beds  of  the  patients  were  furrounded  with 
their  relations,  who  conioled  and  ailifted  them  ;  it  was  a  mo- 
ther with  her  daughter,  a  hufband  with  his  wife.  In  this 
hofpital,  at  leait,  tender  and  beloved  hands  might  (hut  the 
.  of  the  dying.  There  was  an  admirable  order,  a  perfedt 
cleanlinefs,  an  extreme  care.     Patients  were  cured. 

{  The  ftatues  of  all  the  benefactors  of  the  hofpital  appeared 
in  the  apartments.  The  grateful  wretches  might,  as  foon  as 
their  ftrength  permitted,  water  with  their  tears  the  images  of 
their  tutelary  gods.  I  know  not  what  pleafure  detained  me  in 
this  abode  of  grief.' 

Another  extract  will  prefent  a  fpecimen  of  our  traveller's 
descriptive  powers,  in  painting  the  cafcade  of  Tivoli. 

*  The  Anio  advances  flowly  over  an  even  and  equal  bed, 
bathing  on  one  fide  a  town  fpread  on  its  banks,  and  on  the 
other  tall  elms  which  extend  their  (hade  on  the  waters  ;  thus 
it  proceeds,  calm,  majeftic,  peaceable ;  of  a  fudden  entering 
into  an  inexpreffible  fury,  it  breaks  its  complete  ftream  againft 
the  rocks,  it  foams,  it  rifes,  it  recoils  in  impetuous  waves, 
which joftle,  mingle,  leap:  it  opens  a  vaft  rock,  and  precipi- 
tates itlelf  growling.     Where  has  it  gone  ? 

'  1  am  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms  from  the  cafcade, 
yet  the  rain  arifing  from  thefe  broken  waves  overwhelm  me : 
more  than  one  hundred  fathoms  around  there  is  a  continual 
ihower. 

'  But  1  hear  thefe  waves  bellow  :  I  defire  to  fee  them  again, 
and  am  condu&ed  to  thegrot  to  of  Neptune.  There  a  moun- 
tain of  rock  protends  over  a  dreadful  abyfs,  and  feems  fuf- 
pended  on  two  enormous  arcades.  Through  thefe,  through 
many  rain-bows  which  crufs  each  other,  through  the  plants 
and  moffes  which  hang  in  feftoons,  I  again  perceive  thefe  fu- 
rious waves,  which  fall  on  pointed  rocks,  where  they  are  again 
broken  :  they  leap  from  the  one  to  the  other,  they  ilruggle, 
I  plunge,  they  difappear  :  they  are  at  length  in  the  abyfs. 
-  Let  us  liften  to  the  thunders  of  thofe  refounding  waves,  to 
the  univerfal  wrecks ;  iet  us  attend  to  the  filence  all  around. 

4  Thefe  waves,  that  precipice,  that  abyfs,  that  tumult,  thefe 
hanging  rocks ;  fome  blackened  by  age,  others  green  with  long 
:hers  rough  with  reeds  and  various  wild  plants;  thefe 
wandering  rays  of  the  fun,  which  are  broken  and  play  over 
the  rocks,  the  waters,  the  flowers ;  thefe  birds  aflonifhed  and 
dri  by  the  noife  afnd  whirlwind  arifing  from  the  waves, 

and  whole  cries  cannot  be  heard  :  all  thefe  objects  agitate  and 
enchant  me.  Horace,  to  tins  fpot  thou  didft  furely  more  than 
oucc  repair,  to  attune  thy  imagination  and  thy  lyre.' 

n  4.  For 
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For  our  tranflation  we  anfwer  not,  but  the  original  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  fineft  landfcapes  ever  drawn  by  the  ,pen. 
Other  parts  of  the  work  yield  not  in  animation.  Lalande's 
Journey  through  Italy  is  the  mod  particular  and  exact.  But* 
if  the  reader  wifhes  for  moral  and  philofophical  views  on  the 
governments  and  manners,  defcriptions  full  of  enthufiafm,and. 
the  feelings  of  a  man  of  genius,  reproduced  in  a  ftyle  full  of 
imagination,  he  may  read  thefe  Letters,  written  by  a  late  vir- 
tuous magiftrate,  M.  du  Paty.  The  author  therein  commu- 
nicates to  his  family,  and  to  his  friends,  theimpreffions  which 
he  receives,  as  the  objects  pafs  under  his  eyes.  He  has  a  man- 
ner of  obferving  objects  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  his  ftyle  is 
»lfo  peculiar,  but  fometimes  too  poetical.  Young  artifts  ought 
to  read  thefe  Letters  with  attention,  for  the  defcriptions  of, 
and  remarks  on,  works  of  art,  are  replete  with  genius  and 
fkill. 

Les  Etats  Generaux  du  ParnafTe,  &c.  The  States  General 
of  ParnafTus,  of  Europe,  of  the  Church,  of  Cytherea,  four 
political  poems,  read  at  the  Lyceum,  byDorat  Cubieres,  8vo. 
Paiis.  Thefe  pieces,  though  conitructed  on  finguiar  plans, 
are  not  deficient  in  poetical  merit. 

A  third  edition  of  the  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Maurepas, 
&c.  Memoirs  of  Count  de  Maurepas,  minifter  of  the  mari- 
time department,  lias  appeared  at  Paris,  in  thret  volumes, 
8vo.  Thefe  Memoirs  are  written  with  fo  much  careiefTnefs, 
that  their  authenticity  will  never  be  queftioned.  Though 
they  abound  with  trifles,  yet  being  the  work  of  a  man  who 
had  a  near  view  of  every  object,  and  knew  at  the  firft  what 
the  public  only  guefled  at  for  a  long  time  after,  they  are  cu- 
rious and  interefting.  Their  veracity  is,  moreover,  evidenced 
by  many  other  Memoirs,  already  publi(hed5  relating  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  regency,  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV*.  epochs  now  fo  well  known,  even  in  their  fecret 
details,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  talk  to  compofe  a  faith- 
ful hiftory  of  them.  As  a  minifter,  Maurepas  had  fmall  pre-p 
tenfions  to  merit,  having  a  decided  tafte  for  triiles,  which  in- 
deed pervades  thefe  his  Memoirs,  extracted  from  fifty-two  vo- 
lumes of  a  kind  of  arm,  collected  by  him  and  Sale  his  fecre- 
tary  >  and  containing  chiefly  little  anecdotes,  little  intrigues, 
little  ftories  of  the  court  and  of  the  city.  He  tells  us,  with 
important  gravity,  that  'one  of  the  moft  excellent  monu- 
ments of  the  hiftory  of  the  eighteenth  century  is,  beyond  doubt, 
that  of  the  regiment  de  la  Calotte  j '  a  ridiculous  inititution  for 
the  propagation  of  fatire  and  fcandal.  But  he  is  a  decided 
enemv  to  royal  miftreiTes,  who  fo  long  managed  France  :  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  latter  fovereigns  did  not  imitate  the 
f  xample  of  Henry  IV.  who,  when  the  marchionefs  de  Ver- 

neuil 
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neuil  was  very  importunate  to  obtain  his  difmiflion  of  Sully, 
anil  ventured  too  far  in  her  violence,  gave  her  a  flap  on  the 
face,  faying,  at  the  fame  time,  *  know,  madam,  that  1  (hall 
more  eafily  find  ten  miftrefles  like  you,  than  one  minifter  like 
him.'  M^urepas  goes  too  far  for  the  motives  which  induced 
Louis  XIV.  to  many  madame  de  Maintenon  :  the  whole  fe- 
cret  is  contained  in  one  line  of  a  noted  fonnet  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  : 

*It  eut  peur  de  l'enfer,  le  lache,  et  jc  fus  reine.' 
Nor  was  this  the  only  extraordinary  marriage  of  thefe  times  ; 
that  of  the  dauphin  with  mademoifelle  Choin  proceeded  on 
the  fame  grounds  ;  and,  from  the  prefent  Memoirs,  that  of 
Boffuet  with  mademoifelle  de  Mauleon  is  evinced.  That  of 
Louis  XV.  with  the  daughter  of  a  Polifh  gentleman,  made  a 
king  for  an  inftant  by  the  arms  of  Charles  XII.  a  lady  fo  poor 
that  fome  fhifts  formed  the  firit  prefent,  is  equally  furprifing: 
it  was  the  work  of  madame  de  Prie,  miflrefs  of  the  duke,  who 
perfuaded  him  to  fecure  his  power  by  wedding  the  king  to  a 
wife,  who  had  no  dependance  but  on  him.  Maurcpas  is  fond 
of  couplets  and  epigrams;  yet,  amuifl  his  enmity  to  the  weak 
Villeroi,  has  forgotten  the  two  beft  on  that  favourite  :  the  firft 
relates  to  the  affair  of  Cremona,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  pronoun- 
cd  by  a  foldier. 

'  Palfambleul'aventure  eft  bonne, 

notre  bonheur  fans  egal : 
Nous  avons  recouvre  Cremone, 
Et  perdu  notre  general.' 

The  point  of  the  other  is,  that  Villeroi  ferved  the  enemy 
more  the  king  of  France. 
'  Villeroi,  Villeroi 
A  fort  btin  fervi  le  roi  — 
Guillaume,  Guillaume.' 

The  calottes  or  ballads,  fo  much  praifed  by  Maurepas,  are 
inferior  to  thefe  quodiibets  :  and  the  elegant  pleafantry  of 
Chapelle,  or  count  H.i-nilton,  mult  not  be  here  cxpecled.  The 
lall  calottine  was  on  madam  de  Pompadour  in  1744,  and  that 
miflrefs  caufed  the  difperlion  of  this  libclluus  ioeicty  :  but  the 
long 

bourgeoife, 
Elei  cScc. 

muft  have  flung  her  more  deeply. 

.J  \<r  of  the  Memoirs  de 

Richlieu  are  added  ;  but  that  dull  writci  cannot  furnifhagood 
note  even  on  a  ballad. 

M.  Broufe- 
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M.  Broufclard  has  published,  at  Paris,  an  elegant  and  exact 
tranflation  of  Tully  cle  Officiis,  or,  on  the  Duties  ot  Man,  a  pro- 
per counterpcife  to  the  rights  of  man.  Some  of  the  notes  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  prefent  times,  as  the  reader  may 
judge  from  the  following  extract : 

'  Liberty  and  equality,  upon  which  all  our  duties  are  found- 
ed, ferve  as  pretexts  to  miftake  them.  Thisarifes,  as  appears 
to  me,  from  the  circumftance,  that  m  liberty  one  confounds 
the  faulty  of  acting  with  the  right.  But  they  are  very  diftinct 
things.  In  fact,  let  us  fuppofe  a  man  out  of  all  fociety,  with- 
out any  engagement  or  obflacle,  he  may  do  what  he  will,  and, 
neverthcleis  has  only  a  right  to  do  what  is  good  in  itfelf :  in 
this  fer.fe  it  has  well  been  faid,  that  force  is  no  right.  Mora- 
lity, mat  fublime  prerogative  of  our  nature,  confifts  in  this, 
that  being  equally  mailers  of  chufing  what  is  proper,  and  what 
is  not,  we  prefer  by  choice  the  one  to  the  other :  morality 
then,  even  in  this,  is  featcd  by  the  fide  of  liberty,  elfe  the 
latter,  without  a  guide,  would  conduct  us  to  our  ruin.  Thus 
liberty  is  itfelf  fubject  to  a  fuperior  power,  namely  reafon  j 
fo  that  we  are  not  to  examine  whether  we  be  at  liberty  to  do 
fuch  a  thing,  but  whether  reafon  permits  it.'- 

*  As  to  equality,  it  is  eafily  feen  that  it  cannot  exprefs  an 
identical  mode  of  exiftence,  which  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  re- 
quire that  the  human  body  (hould  be  all  eyes,  all  arms,  or  all 
cars  :  on  the  contrary,  the  differences  alone  conftitute  the  rich- 
nefs  and  harmony  of  nature.  The  reciprocity  of  duties  is  often 
in  their  compenfation.  The  two  fcales  of  a  balance  are  in 
equilibrium,  although  there  be  not  placed  in  them  objects  of 
the  fame  matter  and  the  fame  form.  What  is  more  equal  to 
man  than  his  female  companion,  and  yet  they  are  moft  unlike. 
In  fine,  there  are  inequalities  whith  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
call  fociety  to  account  for.  It  is  not  fociety  which  has 
ordered  that  all  grounds  fhould  not  be  equally  fertile ; 
that  all  arms*  mould  be  move  or  lefs  vigorous ;  that  all  minds 
mould  be  more  or  lefs  active,  &c  When  the  law,  under 
■which  the  members  of  fociety  live,  is  the  fame  for  all,  equa- 
lity exifts  in  all  its  plenitude.  I  ihall  clofe  with  citing  a  paffage 
of  Montefquicu  ;  "The  principle  of  a  democracy  is  corrupted, 
not  only  when  the  fpirit  of  equality  is  loft,  but  when  an  ex- 
treme fpirit  of  equality  is  affumed.  The  people  in  the  latter 
cafe,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  very  power  which  it  in- 
trufts,  defires  to  do  ail  for  itfelf;  to  deliberate  for  the  fenate, 
to  execute  for  the  magistrates,  and  to  ftrip  all  the  judges  of 
their  power.  rJ  here  cannot  any  longer  remain  any  virtue  in 
the  republic. — The  people  fall  into  this  misfortune  when  thofe 
in  whom  it  trultr.,  wifting  to  conceal  their  own  corruption, 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  corrupt  it :  that  it  may  not  fee  their  ambition, 
they  only  fpeak  to  it  of  its  greatuefs."  Efprit  des  Loix, 
VIU.2. 

Lettres  ecrites  de  Barcelonne,  Sec.  Letters  written  from 
Barcelona,  on  the  State  of  the  Spaniih  Frontier,  in  March,  1792, 
on  the  Cordon  there  formed,  and  the  Preparations  of  War  pre- 
tended to  have  been  made  ;  on  the  French  Emigrants  in 
Spain,  and  their  reception,  with  Anecdotes,  &c.  Paris,  1792, 
8vo.  In  the  preface  the  author  obferves  the  erroneous  opi- 
nions entertained  of  the  Spanifli  manners.  *  The  Spanifli  la- 
dies, fays  he,  do  not  purfue  the  men,  have  no  duennas,  and 
only  love  monks,  becaufe  they  mufl  love  fome  object:,  and 
there  are  only  monks  to  chufe. — The  Spanifh  hufbands,  with 
a  few  exceptions  in  the  provinces,  are  as  complaifant  as  thofe 
on  the  Seine,  where  the  hufbands  are  formed  of  a  pafte  truly 
precious,  from  the  multitude  of  forms  of  which  it  is  fufceptiblc.' 
This  traveller,  who  had  refided  fifteen  years  at  Madrid,  laughs 
at  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  Spaniards  are  ready  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  ;  and  fays,  that  their  puerile  devotion  and  fanati- 
cifm  have  thrown  them  three  centuries  behind  France.  lie 
denies  that  Spain  had  made  any  preparations  for  war :  and 
fhews  that  the  emigrants  were  received  with  coldnefs  and  fuf- 
picion. 

Voyage  dans  les  Departments,  &c.  A  Journey  into  the 
Departments  of  France,  by  a  Society  of  Men  of  Letters  and 
Artifts,  one  N°.  for  each  Department,  with  a  Map  and  three 
or  four  Prints  of  Views  and  Collume,  large  8vo.  There  are 
more  than  eighteen  departments  publifhed. 

Oeuvres  Pofthumes  d'Athanafe  Auger,  &c.  Pofthumous 
Works  of  Athanafius  Auger  on  the  Conftitution  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  Kings,  and  in  the  Time  of  the  Republic,  8vo. 
Three  volumes  of  tnis  production,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years 
labour  of  the  learned  tranflator  of  Demofthenes,  have  already 
appeared.  The  title  is  more  appropriated  to  the  fir  ft  volume  i 
for  a  life  of  Cicero,  and  a  new  tranflation  of  his  Orations,  con- 
ftitute  the  effential  parts. 

Voyage  dans  les  Deferts  de  Sahara.  A  Journey  in  the  De- 
fcrts  of  Zaara  in  Africa,  8vo.  The  author,  who  underwent 
a  flavcry  of  many  years,  narrates  whar.  he  faw  and  fuffcred. 

ITALY. 

Guida  Ragionata,  Sec  A  Dcfcription  of  the  Antiquities 
and  natural  CuriouYies  of  Puzzoli,  and  the  neighbouring  Places, 
by  Gaetano  d' Aurora,  Naples,  i/92>  8vo.  This  work  is  di- 
vided into  feven  chapters,  and  will  be  an  ufeful  guide  to  tra- 
vellers, as  the  author  corrects  fcvcraJ  miftakes  of  former  writ- 

era, 
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ers,  and  popular  errors.     We  need  not  recapitulate  the  differ- 
ent objects,  which  are  already  well  known. 

In  a  foreign  Journal,  the  Efemeridi  Litterarie  di  Roma, 
have  appeared  fome  Obfervations  by  Count  Cairli  on  a  Letter 
of  Mr.  Otto,  relative  to  the  Difcovery  of  America,  inferted  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philofophical  Soci- 
ety of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Otto  pretended  that  a  Martin  Behm, 
of  Nurenberg,  had  preceded  Columbus  fome  years,  becaufe 
in  the  archives  of  that  city  there  is  a  note  which  mentions  that 
Behm,  having  obtained  a  veffel  from  king  John  If.  of  Portu- 
gal, had  traverfed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  had  difovered,  in 
1485,  not  only  the  illes  of  the  New  "World,  but  the  fouthern 
continent  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  There  is  alfo  a 
globe  conflructed  by  Behm  in  1492,  preferved  in  the  fame  ar- 
chives, on  which  thefe  ifles  and  the  coaft  are  laid  down,  as 
Mr.  Otto  boldly  aflerts.  He  alfo  attempts  to  confirm  his  doc- 
trine by  misquotations,  and  particularly  from  a  paffage  of 
Pius  II.  not  knowing  that  that  pontiff  died  in  1464  !  Such  ig- 
norance little  deferved  an  anfwer.  But  the  count  proves,  from 
Otto's  own  authors  and  from  a  defcription  of  the  globe  he  re- 
fers to,  as  publifhed  by  Mr.  Murr,  that  Behm  only  failed  to 
the  Canaries  and  the  Azores,  and  the  new  continent  he  ex- 
plored was  the  fouth  of  Africa. 

PORTUGAL. 

Poema,  &c.  The  Poem  of  Frederic  II.  ofPrufEa,  on  the 
Art  of  War,  tranflated  into  Portuguefe  Verfe  by  Michel  Pe- 
dagache,  Colonel  of  the  fecond  Regiment  of  Elvas,  Lifbon, 
1792,  8vo.  This  is  a  good  tranflation  of  a  work  on  the  art 
of  murder,  and  is  illuftrated  with  notes,  hiflorical,  political, 
philofophical,  and  even  critical.  The  typographical  elegance 
enhances  the  value  of  the  book,  which  is  farther  ornamented 
with  a  portrait  of  the  prince  of  Brazil,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
and  who,we  hope,  detefls  the  fubjecT:. 

Colle9cao  de  Libros  ineditos  de  Hiftoria  Portugueza,  &c. 
A  CollecTion  of  Works  before  unpublifhed  concerning  Portu- 
guefe Hiftory,  from  the  reign  of  John  I.  to  the  end  of  that  of 
John  II.  publifhed  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Lifbon,  by  Jofeph  Corria  da  Serra,  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  ;  Lifbon,  at  the  Academy  Prefs,  two  Vols.  Fo- 
lio, 1790,  1792.  This  fociety  has,  ever  fince  its  inflitution, 
deferved  well  of  the  hiftory  of  their  country  :  and  this  collec- 
tion is  a  prefent  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters- It  contains  five  ancient  chronicles,  which,  had  not  the 
attention  of  the  academy  publifhed  them,  might  have  remained 
concealed  in  fome  unknown  libraries,  and  among  archives,  to 
which  the  learned  have  feldom  accefs. 

The 
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The  firft  is  the  hi  (lory  of  the  war  of  Ceuta,  and  of  the 
exploits  of  count  Pedro  di  Menezes,  by  Matthew  Pifano. 
From  the  work  itfelf  it  appears  that  the  author  compofed  it 
forty-five  years  af:er  the  capture  of  Ceuta,  and,  of  CQurfc, 
about  the  year  1460.  The  manufcript,  which  is  very  well 
preferved,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  epoch,  and  belongs  to  the 
library  of  the  marquis  of  Pcnalva. 

The  fecond  is  the  chronicle  of  king  Edward  (Duarte),  by 
Ruy  di  Pina,  hiftoriographer  of  Portugal,  and  keeper  of  the 
archives.  The  author  had  at  firft  been  employed  in  the  diplo- 
matic career,  and  chiefly  in  an  embafly  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
in  i495>  on  occafion  of  the  difcovery  of  America-  His  hifto- 
rical  works  fhew  much  knowledge  analogous  to  the  fivfl  em- 
ployment of  the  author.  For  the  materials  of  this  firft  chro- 
nicle he  is  confiderably  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Fernando 
Lopez,  which  are  efteemed  in  Portugal. 

The  third  chronicle,  containing  the  hiftory  of  Alfonfo  V.  is 
by  the  fame  author  as  the  preceding,  at  leaft  a  great  part,  and 
it  derived  from  the  fame  fources.  It  is  believed  that  it  wa3 
begun  by  another,  and  that  Pina  only  continued  it. 

As  to  the  fourth,  containing  the  reign  of  John  II.  it  is  en- 
tirely by  Pina,  and  has  fo  much  the  more  authority,  as  the  au- 
thor was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  events. 

Thefe  three  works  are  printed  from  manufcripts  preferved 
among  the  royal  archives. 

The  fifth  bears  the  title  of  the  chronicle  of  the  count  Pedro 
de  Menezes,  written  by  Gomeo,  bifhop  of  Zurara,  hiftorio- 
grapher, and  keeper  of  the  Portuguefe  archives.  The  author, 
who  was  connected  with  good  families,  had  at  firft  been  a 
canon,  and  enjoyed,  in  1454,  a  commandery  of  the  order  of 
Chrift.  But  at  length,  tired  of  an  idle  life,  he  began  his  ftu- 
dies,  a  little  late  it  is  true,  but  he  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs 
that  he  foon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  prodigy  in  fcience  ; 
and,  when  the  old  Fernando  Lopez  demanded  his  difmiffion 
from  the  place  of  hiftoriographer,  Alfonfo  V.  gave  that  appoint- 
ment to  Zurara,  and  added  afterwards  other  advantages.  There 
is  by  him  an  extract  of  memoirs  concerning  the  reigns  of  Pe- 
dro I.  Fernando,  and  John  I.  This  work  is  much  efteemed, 
but  it  has  probably  been  the  caufe  that  the  original  memoirs 
c  been  neglected,  and  a  great  part  of  them  loft.  As  to  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  times,  he  had  every  opportunity  of  being 
well  informed,  and  his  impartiality  is  undoubted.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  freedom,  that  a  great  part  of  one 
of  his  other  works,  namely  the  chronicle  of  the  count  Duarte 
de  Menezes  has  been  fuppreflcd  by  the  ecclefiaftical  and  poli- 
tical cenfure  of  the  country.  This  piece  is  about  to  be  pub- 
liftied,  and  although  caftrattil,  muft  be  intereftingi  The  ma- 
nufcript 
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nufcript  belongs  to  the  library  of  the  count  de  Noronha  :  the 
entire  publication  is  referved  for  other  times. 

GERMANY. 

Leben,  Sec.  The  Lives  of  the  great  Men  of  Germany, 
•with  their  Portraits,  by  Mr.  Klein,  DufTeldorf,  1791,  8vo.  Of 
this  work  the  third  volume  has  appeared,  which  contains  the 
lives  of  George  de  Fronfberg,  and  of  the  count  de  Tilly,  fa- 
mous generals  ;  and  of  Mengs  the  painter. 

Neue  Hiftorifche,  &c.  New  hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the 
Electoral  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bavaria,  Munich,  1792, 
4to.  The  molt  interefling  piece  in  this  fourth  volume  is  a 
memoir  on  the  ancient  diets  of  Bavaria. 

Parallele,  &c.  A  Parallel  between  Peter  the  Great  and 
Charlemagne,  by  Mr.  Wackerbach,  Gottingen,  1792.  A 
work  of  labour  and  fome  ingenuity. 

The  feus  auf  Creta.  Thefeus  in  Crete,  a  Lyric  Drama,  by 
Mr.  Rambach,  Leipfic,  1791.  This  production  is  highly 
praifed  by  the  German  journalifts. 

HUNGARY. 

Hiftoria  Belli  CofTaco-Polonici,  Sec.  Hiftory  of  the  War 
between  the  CofTacs  and  Poles,  written  in  the  Year  1674,  by 
Samuel  Grondfki  de  Grondi,  a  Polifh  Gentleman,  and  pub- 
limed  by  Mr.  Koppi,  Profeflbr  of  hiftory,  Pefth,  1792,  8vo. 
This  work,  extracted  from  a  collection  of  manufcripts  con- 
cerning the  hiftory  of  Hungary,  preferved  at  Pefth,  is  written 
by  an  author  much  interefted  in  the  events,  as  his  lands  ferved 
as  the  theatre  of  the  war  ;  and  he  had  fuccellively  to  treat  with 
Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden,  the  prince  Rakotzi,  of 
Tranfilvania,  and  the  attaman  of  the  Cofaques.  His  relation 
begins  with  the  year  1647,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
war  carried  on  by  the  princes  of  Tranfilvania. 

HOLLAND. 

Vanderlandifch  Wordenbock,  &e.  An  hiftorical  Diction- 
ary of  Holland,  with  Maps  and  Portraits,  Amfterdam,  8vo. 
Of  this  work  the  twenty-fifth  volume  has  appeared,  which 
forms  a  fupplement  to  the  letter  R  ;  and  contains,  among  other 
interefling  articles,  a  defcription  of  Rotterdam,  and  lives  of 
Ruiter  and  of  Ruikhamer. 

Taferel,  Xc.  Tables  of  the  PofTeflions  of  the  D|utch,  Pruf- 
fians,  French,  and  Auftrians,  in  the  ten  Provinces  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Netherlands,  and  in  Upper  Gelderland,  by  an  at- 
tentive 
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Her,  Amfterdam,  8vo.     This  work  unites  poli- 
tics <£raphy,  and  is  accurately  written. 

AUSTRIAN    NETHERLANDS. 

In  our  lad  Retrofpeft  we  announced  the  publication  of  vol. 
V.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  at  Bruilels ;  but  the  hifto- 
rical  part  deferves  more  ample  notice,  efpecially  as  that  work 
feldom  reaches  this  country.  The  firft  article  in  this  depart- 
ment is  a  Latin  dillertation  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
gium, by  Mr.  Ghefquiere.  This  author  follows  the  miftake 
of  Cluyerius,  which  has  milled  fo  many,  and  fuppofes  the  Bel- 
gee,  as  well  as  the  Ulyrians,  the  Germans,  &c,  to  have  been 
Celts.  But  in  affixing  the  fituation  of  the  Bclgic  tribes  he  Is 
more  accurate. 

Some  Obfervations  on  Sirmond's  Notitia  Galliarum,  by  Fa- 
ther Berthod,  follow.  The  author  fuppofes  this  monument 
to  have  been  written  about  the  year  390.  Mr.  Ghefquiere 
adds  remarks  on  another  Notitia,  preierved  in  the  library  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Goddefs  Nehallennia,  by  the  marquis  da 
Chafteler. 

Next  is  a  Diflertation  on  the  Inventions  of  the  Belgians  by 
Hevlcn.  Among  other  matters  the  author  fuppofes  this  people 
to  be  the  inventors  of  the  ufe  of  coal,  called  kouille  in  their 
language,  which  is  found  as  early  as  the  year  1189;  and  the 
mines  of  which  foon  became  fo  coniidcrable  that,  in  1347,  the 
colliers  compofed  a  great  part  of  the  army  of  Liege. 

Mr.  de  Hefdin  gives  a  Memoir  on  Herman  of  Saxcnyv 
count  of  Thuringia  and  of  Haynaut.  This  is  followed  by  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Coins  of  the  Low  Countries,  itfued  by  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  as  Earls  cf  Flanders,  written  by  Mr. 
Gerard.  The  fame  author  produces  a  Defeription  of  an  In- 
terment of  a  knight  at  Tournay,  1391,  from  a  Manufcript* 
as  a  Supplement  to  Sainte  Palaye's  Work  on  Chivalry,  that 
author  not  having  given  the  ceremony  of  a  funeral. 

The  Account  of  Manufcripts  relating  to  Belgic  Hiftory, 
which  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  by  the  Marquis 
dc  Chateler,  forms  an  ufeful  arttcl 

Don  Berthod  ha*  ven  us  an  Account  of  the  noted: 

Banquet  of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  Lille,    1453.     Tnis 
banquet  1  lb  often  defciibed,  that  this  article 

fliious. 

M.  Lambinet  exhibits  a  Lift  of  M. 
lating   1  Hiitory. — Su<  the  hiftorical  articl 

this  volume,  many  of  which  arc 

At  Brul.  jeared  a  work  intitled,  Sur!e»  U 

del 
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des  deux  Puiflances,  &c.  On  the  Boundaries  of  the  Two 
Powers,  by  Mr.  Kropeck,  8vo.  The  author  delineates  a  kind 
of  line  of  demarcation  between  the  temporal  and  fpiritual 
power* 

DENMARK. 

Kort  Veiledning,  &c.  A  fhort  introduction  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  (late  of  Denmark,  by  Frederic  Thaarup,  Copen- 
hagen, 1792,  8vo.  This  is  a  well  written  eflay  on  an  inte- 
resting fubject,  and  deferves  a  translation.  We  fhall  onlyob-* 
ferve,  in  paffing,  that  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  contains  66 
towns,  and  5060  villages  :  that  of  Norway  19  towns,  and 
197  parifhes.  The  product  of  the  iron  mines  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  450,000  rix-dollars;  and  they  occupy  near  15,000 
people.  The  revenues  of  the  ftate  amount  to  about  6,400,000 
rix-dollars.  The  public  debt  was,  in  17  70,  near  17,000,000 
rix-dollars,  but  from  that  fum  muft  be  deducted  the  claim  of 
the  royal  treafury,  amounting  to  more  than  four  millions  of 
rix-dollars,  and  an  old  debt  due  by  Spain  of  equal  amount. 
The  ordinary  troops  are  in  number  75,000,  comprifing  9231 
cavalry.  The  expences  of  the  national  theatre  are  computed 
at  64,000  rix-dollars  yearly,  of  which  the  receipts  furnilh 
34,000,  and  the  royal  purfe  30,000. 

SWEDEN. 

Philofophifka,  &c,  Philofophical,  hiftorical,  and  political 
Reflections,  presented  to  a  young  Prince  on  his  Acceflionto  the 
Throne,  Stockholm,  1792,  8vo.  This  is  a  tolerable  perform- 
ance ;  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  trite  theme  of  political 
inftruction,  fo  eafy  to  give,  and  fo  feldom  followed. 

PRUSSIA. 

Ueber  die  Burgerliche,  &c.  On  the  civil  Situation  of  Wo- 
men, Berlin,  8vo.  The  ftyle  of  this  work  fnews  it  to  be  the 
production  of  the  author  of  the  excellent  work  on  Marriage. 
He  proves  almofl:  beyond  reply  that  the  good  qualities  of  wo- 
men are  natural  to  them,  and  that  their  defects  proceed  from 
education.  He  demonftrates,  as  well  by  reafoning  as  by  ex- 
amples, that,  with  a  proper  inftruttion,  they  would  be  at  lead 
as  proper  as  the  men  for  every  employment  in  Society,  which 
depends  on  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  he  infers  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  fame  civil  exiilence  as  the  men.  The  work 
is  written,  and  printed,  with  great  elegauce. 
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A  Paftora!  Inftruclion  on  the  Duties  of  Chrijlian  Citizens,  ad- 
drefled  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Archdiocefe  of  Dublin!. 
By  John  Thomas  Troy,  D.  D.  &c.  With  Obfervatitns  on 
particular  Faff  ages  of  a  lute  Publication,  entitled  the  Roman 
Catholic  Claim  to  the  eleiiive  Franchife,  in  an  Effay,  Iffc.  By 
Char  la  Francis  Sheridan,  Efq.  2s,  Wogan,  Dublin.  1 793. 

1""\R.  Troy,  Roman  Catholic  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  obferv- 
"*-^  ing  the  contagious  and  fprcading  infection  of  French  po- 
litical principles,  here  warns  his  flock  againft  their  baleful  in- 
fluence. He  (hows  that  liberty  is  congenial  with  our  nature, 
and  focial  or  regulated  liberty  confonant  to  the  dictates  of 
reafon  and  the  religion  of  Chrift  :  '  But  liberty,  impatient  of 
reftraint,  degenerates  into  licentioufnefs,  and  becomes  the 
fatal  caufe  of  numberlefs  calamities.  The  ties  which  unite 
and  bind  together  the  different  orders  of  fociety  arc  loofened : 
the  fovereign  power,  which  (hould  be  refpecled  under  every 
mode  of  legal  government,  is  fhaken,  and  frequently  deftroy- 
ed,  and  religion  relaxes  and  periflies  :  every  thing  being  mif- 
placed,  all  order  is  loft  in  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  people, 
deceived  by  the  charms  and  delufive  attractions  of  an  appar- 
ent liberty,  inadvertently  plunge  into  the  moft  horrid  ex- 
cefles,  and  finilh  their  violent  purfuits  by  eftablifhing  a  moft 
App.  Vol.  VII.  New  Arr.  O  o  hateful 
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hateful  defpotifm,  planned  by  the  very  perfons  who  began  the 
tragedy,  by  proclaiming  themfelves  the  avengers  of  tyranny. 
*  Every  fovereignty  and  government  being  eftabliihed  on  the 
duty  of  obedience,  neither  can  poflibly  exift  without  it ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  duty  of  obedience  where  there  is  no  law,  nor 
any  law  without  religion  of  fome  kind  ;  that  is,  without  the 
worlhip  of  a  fupreme  Being  prefiding  and  watching  over  the 
intercfts  of  mankind,  and  commanding  us  to  preferve  and  re- 
fpect  public  order.  The  obligation  to  obey  the  civil  laws  and 
fovereign  power  fuppofes  a  primary  law  of  order  and  juflice, 
which  conftitutes  a  part  of  the  worfhip  we  owe  to  the  Deity: 
without  that  primary  law,  peifonal  intered  would  be  the  only 
rule  of  action,  and  force  alone  could  procure  dominion  ;  but. 
neither  perCbnal  intereft  nor  force  can   eilablifh  right  or  juf- 
tice.     If  there  be  no  rewards  or  punifliments  in  a  future  ftater 
the  mod  powerful  motive  that  can  influence  the  moral  con- 
duct of  man  is  destroyed.     If  crimes  are   unpunifhed  in  the 
next  life,  there  will  be  no   fcruple  in  perpetrating  the  mod 
atrocious  in  this.     All  legal  government  mult  be   dillolved, 
when  the  dictates  of  religion  and  confeience  are  itiftcd. — Hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  radifToluble  connection  between  civil  in  di- 
lutions and  religious  eftabiifhment;?,  he  lays  it  down  as  incon- 
trovertible, that  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  every  ltater 
whether  regal,  ariitocratical,  democratical,  or  mixed,  are  to  be 
refpected,  as  deriving  from  God  himfelf  the  fountain  of  or- 
der and  juflice.  This  he  exemplifies  from  Ifaiah,  calling  Cyrus 
the   anointed  of  the  Lord  j  from  Daniel's  addrels  to  Nebu- 
chodonozer,from  the  conduct  of  Chrift  and  the  injunctions  of 
St.  Paul,  and  from  the  paflive  obedience  of  die  early  Chridi- 
ahs.     Roman  Catholics,  particularly  Irifh,  have  purfued  the 
fame  conduct,  becaufe  confeientious  relpect  and   fubmiffion 
to  the  conllituted  ruling  powers  is  a  principle  of  their  reli- 
gion,   'fhis  principle  has  influenced  Catholics,  even  from  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  prefent  time.     He  exprefies  in  the 
itron^elt  terms  his  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  his  majefty  for  the 
acts  favourable  to  Catholics  pafled  in  his  reign,  and  lately  for 
his  again  recommending  their  petition  to  parliament.  In  all  this 
Dr.  Troy  proves  himfelf  a  moderate  man  and  a  good  Catho- 
lic, and  his  topics  are  well  feiected  for  paftoral  initruction. 

But  in  what  follows,  we  apprehend,  he  fteps  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  bring  into  view  favourite  Catholic  points,  which 
prudence  at  prefent  would  have  fupprefled.  The  doctor  is 
a  Dominican,  and  taught  at  Rome  fcholaltic  divinity  with 
much  applaufes  we  muft  therefore  expect  to  find  fome  fubtle 
diitinctions,  which  theologians  of  fuch  an  education  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  producing.  .  He  tells  us  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians  were  dutiful  and  fubmiflive  fubjects  in  temporals,  but 

firm 
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firm  and  unalterable  in  matters  of  faith.  So  are  the  Catho- 
lics, whole  eeclefialtical  rulers  are  obliged  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  exifting  canons  and  actual  general  difcipiine,  as  order- 
ed by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  that  no  dilpenfution  from 
thefe  canons  or  this  difcipiine  can  be  admitted  without  the 
confent  of  the  pope,  the  head  of  the  church.  *  I  he  people 
are  enflaved,  fays  the  doctor,  when  their  fovereign  declares 
himfelf  head  of  the  church  of  England,'  page  27.  This  we 
think  a  bold  and  rafh  aflertion,  tending  to  excite  uneafinefs 
and  tumult,  and  contrary  to  the  acts  of  the  28  Henry  VIII. 
and  2  Eliz.  which  declare  the  Britifh  monarchs  fupreme  heads 
of  the  church,  and  that  it  is  treafon  to  impeach  it.  Why  do 
HOtDiflenters  of  every  denomination  complain  they  are  flaves 
from  the  king  being  head  of  the  church  ?  Becaufe  *  it  is  not 
a  fundamental  article  of  their  faith,  as  it  is  with  the  Catho- 
lics, that  the  pope,  or  bifhop  of  Rome,  as  fucceffor  to  St.  Pe- 
ter, enjoys  by  divine  right  a  fpiritual  and  ecclefiaftical  pri- 
macy, not  only  of  honour  and  rank,  but  of  real  jurifdiction 
and  authority  in'the  univerfal  church.'  This  belief,  with  what 
the  dodtor  declared  before,  mult  unavoidably  make  every  Ca- 
tholic difcontented  with  a  Proteftant  government,  and  by  all 
means  attempt  its  overthrow ;  particularly  when  he  is  told  by 
the  doctor  from  St.  Cyprian,  '  that  there  is  but  one  God  and 
one  Chriit,  and  one  chair  eftablifhed  on  Peter  by  the  voice  of 
the  Lord.  Another  altar  cannot  be  fet  up,  nor  a  new  prieft- 
hood  eftablifhed.'  And  from  Irenreus,  that  the  church  is  the 
gate  of  life  ;  and  again,  from  Cyprian,  he  cannot  have  God 
for  his  father  who  has  not  the  church  for  his  mother.  This 
doctrine,  thus  delitered  and  enforced  without  difguife,  is  the 
full  and  complete  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  darkeft  ages 
of  Popery.  Its  difmal  effects  are  kept  out  of  fight,  and  how 
its  believers  can  live  in  cordial  fociety  with  Protectants  is  thus 
ilattd  in  the  following  fophiftic  and  illogical  manner : 

P.  71.  *  The  tenet  of  exclufive  falvation  does  not  authorife 
any  Chritlian  to  pafs  a  particular  fentence  of  eternal  damnation 
on  perfons  who  differ  from  him  in  religious  belief.  Invincible 
ignorance  and  invincible  neceflity,  truly  fuch,  excufe  from  the 
guilt  of  herefy  and  fchifm.  We  cannot  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  difpofitions  of  a  departing  foul,  nor  judge  whether  it  be 
worthy  of  love  or  hatred.  That  judgment  is  referved  to  God,  who 
alone  is  acquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  our  hearts.  The  neceflity 
of  being  a  member  of  the  true  church,  to  obtain  falva'.icn,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  every  defcription  of  Chriitians;  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  every  man  to  fcek  the  truth  with  earncflnefs,  and 
to  embrace  it  with  avidity  in  the  important  bufmefs  of  religion, 
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at  the   rifle  of  property,  honours,  and   even  of  life  itfelf,.  wLen 

they  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  forfeiting  our  title  to  heaven.' 

The  quibb'ing  and  fallacy  of  thefe  diftin&ions  are  too  con- 
temptible to  call  for  farther  notice. 

Our  author  next  treats  of  the  Catholic  Epifcopal  oath,  and, 
from  what  he  tells  us,  we  find  the  pope  has  changed  the  of- 
fensive words,  l  profequar  et  impugnabo,'  for  others  expref- 
five  of  allegiance  to  his  majefty.  This  feems  to  us  a  farcical 
bufinefs  ;  for  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  man,  who  pro- 
nounces the  head  of  the  church  a  tyrant,  and  who  holds  the 
tenet  of  exclufive  falvation  ? 

Iirpia  fub  dulci  melle  venena  latent. 

Dr.  Troy  cites  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  EfTay,  faying,  that  the 
fpirit  of  profelytifm,  which  prevails  among  Catholics,  is  the 
moft  perturbed  fpirit  that  ever  fpread  hatred  and  diffenuon 
among  the  fons  of  men.  No  doubt  Mr.  Sheridan  refers  to 
the  modes  formerly  practifed  of  propagating  the  Catholic  faith 
by  fire  and  fword,and  which  refulted  from  the  tenets  here  in- 
culcated, of  there  being  but  one  'true  church,  and  the  pope  its 
head;  We  have  a  vindication  of  the  pope's  iupremacy  in  what 
follows  ;  a  reprobation  o£  Voltaire's  writings,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  his  Philofophical  Dictionary.  Of-  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Marmontel,  thefe,  we  are  told,  have  depofitcd  all  the 
venom  of  philofophical  poifon  in  their  circle  of  fcience^,  called 
Encyclopedie.  In  the  concluiion  we  have  the  teftament  of 
Louis  XVI.  given,  no  doubt,  from  his  zealous  attachment  to 
the  Roman  fee,  and  an  exhortation,  read  at  all  the  chapels  of 
the  archdioceie  of  Dublin,  and  figned  by  five  Catholic  bi- 
ihops. 

There  is  a  report  in  Ireland,  but  for  the  truth  of  which  we 
by  no  means  pledge  ourfelves,  that  the  mofc  enlightened  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  refolved  to  introduce  a  reform  into  their  re- 
ligion. This  will  go  to  leflening  the  pope's  authority,'  if  not 
totally  rejecting  it.  Their  liturgy  is  to  be  performed  in  Eng- 
lifh,  by  which  means  thofe  ignorant  of  Latin  will  underfrand 
what  is  fpoken,  and  their  devotion  be  no  longer  unintelligible 
mummery.  If  the  prefent  hierarchy,  who  are  devoted  to  the 
Roman  fee,  will  not  accede  to  this  reform,  biihops  are  to  be 
elected,  and  feat  to  France  for  confecration.  Thefe  probably 
are  fome  of  die  French  principles  which  doilor  Troy  fo  fe- 
verelv  reprobates.  Every  candid  and  liberal  Roman  Catholic 
•  is  fenlible  how  much  reformation  is  wanted  both  in  doctrine 
and  difcipline  :  nor  will  the  renitence  of  their  clergy  be  able 
to  prevent  it,  if  the  laity  warmly  urge  it. 

Letters 
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Ltlters  on  the  Principles  of  the  French  Democracy,  and  their 
Jlpplitat'ion  and  Influence  on  the  Confutation  and  Happinefs  of 
Britain  and  Inland.  By  the  Rev.  Hriiliam  Hamilton,  B.  D. 
2s.     Bonham,  Dublin.      1792. 

'T1HESE  Letters  are  four  in  number.  The  firft  is  on  cqua- 
^  lity  of  rights,  the  principle  of  the  French  democracy. 
The  vaunted  principle  of  equality,  Mr.  Hamilton  obferves,  is 
falfc  in  fact  and  theory.  In  fuel,  becaufe  we  behold  gover- 
nors and  fubjects,  mailers  and  fervants,  parents  and  children, 
and  all  that  inequality  of  rights  fo  legibly  delineated  over  the 
face  of  nature,  that  it  is  matter  of  aitonifliment  how  it  could 
be  overlooked  for  a  moment.  \t  is  falfe  in  theory,  becaufe  the 
firft  exiftence  of  a  man  was  that  of  a  folitary  being  ;  his  next 
immediate  ftep  brought  with  it  the  authority,  the  rights  of 
hufband  and  wife,  parent  and  child.  Next  came  the  union  of 
families  into  one  people,  mailers,  elders,  rulers,  princes,  and 
all  that  extenfive  train  of  unequal  rights  which  reafon  teaches, 
and  hiflory  demonftrates.  Here  is  no  equality  of  rights  ;  here 
are  no  principles  of  difcord,  arming  man  agfthtft  his  father  and 
his  brother;  here  is  human  nature,  fo  lowing  the  courfe  ap- 
pointed by  Providence,  and  adding  artificial  rights  and  duties 
for  the  further  attainment  of  human  happinefs. 

The  fecond  Letter  is  on  the  application  of  French  princ 
of  government  in   the  filter  iflands  of  Britain  and   Ireland, 
After  drawing  a  hideous  picture  of  French  principles  and  ac- 
tions, you  will  a'&j  fays  our  author,  why  I  pourtray  the  na- 
tion of  France  in  thefe  deteftable  colours  f  It  is  becaufe  I 
tcft  the  nation,  though  I  love,  and  eftpcm  numbers  of  its  rac 
though  I  at  this  moment  hold  out  th  of  friend  (hip  ami 

affection  to  many  of  its  individuals  whom  I  have  feen  anil 
known,  yet  docs  my  fpirit  revolt  agatnft  the  nation.  J  Set 
the-  faireft  kingdoms  of  the  world,  t!,e  feat  o!  liberty  and  fci- 
ence,  the  happy  country  where  the  pedant  is  not  bound  by 
any  law  that  does  not  equally  reftrain  thd  monarch.  I  fee  the 
JJrote(rant  governments  of  Britain   and   Ireland,  founded  on 

bafis  of  reafon  and  truth,  in  dan  :i  by  the 

falfe  principles  of  this  nation  of  fall  . —  The  ap- 

plication of  French  principles  he  thus  exemplifies.     A  few 
months  are  jutt  nowelapfed  lince  fome  cit'r/ens  of  Belfalt, 
dent  to  reform  our  conftitution  in  church  and  (late,  and  falfely 

•  oleijt   towards  their  fellow-fubjects,  proclaimed  aloud, 

it  where  every  individual  in  a  ftnte  is  not  dir>  re- 

fented,  there  was  (lavcry,  which  it  was  tlv-vhwv  of  every  man 

iillaved   to  refill.'     And  a  few  days  wort  hardly  palled, 
fince  a  Proteftant  diflent-ing  teacher  of  -ihe  gofpel  of  peace 
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fmoothed  the  horror  of  this  outrageous  law  of  difcord  by 
iffuing  the  aweful  tidings,  *  that  general  licentioufnefs  foon 
finds  its  own  remedy  j  that  it  refembles  a  burning  fever,  which 
fometimes  renovates  the  conftitution.'  Gracious  father  of 
mercies  !  exclaims  Mr.  Hamilton,  is  it  among  our  foldiers 
and  our  feamen,  is  it  among  our  day-labourers  and  our  menial 
fervants,  who  furround  our  houfes,  and  enjoy  with  us  the  pro- 
tection and  fupport  derived  froni  prudence,  peace,  and  good 
order ;  is  it  among  four  millions  of  inoffenfive  fubjedts  and  ci- 
tizens, that  this  baneful  apple  of  contention  is  to  be  call  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  third  Letter,  (peaks  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government  and  civil  liberty.    Rational  govern- 
ment is  the  empire  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  rational  laws 
in  any  ftate  are  the  offspring  of  the  talents,  property,  and  edu- 
cation of  that  (late  united  together.     Talents  are  the  imme- 
diate gift  of  God  ;  from  thefe  comes  property,  the  reward  of 
man  duly  exerting  his  natural  endowments.     With  property 
is  connected  education,  and  from  the  union   of  thefe  three 
arifes  rational  dominion.     Property  alone  gives  dominion  :  it 
gave  it  in  Rome,  it  gives  it  alike  in  the  defpotifm  of  Turkey 
and  in  the  free  cantons  of  Switzerland.     In  property,  united 
with  talents  enlarged,  refined,  and  directed  by  education,  we 
have  rational  government ;  we  have  the  dominion  of  property 
placed  under  the  guidance  of  reafon ;  we  have  the  political 
fyftem  of  focial  man  refembling  his  natural  frame  ;  a  power- 
ful body,  animated  and  directed  by  the  foul,  which  its  crea- 
tor intended  for  it  from  the  beginning.    If  the  legiflative  and 
the  executive  government  of  our  country  lies  there,  where 
talents,  property,  and  education  are  piaced,  we  are  all  right. 
Let  us  adhere  to  it  with  the  firmnefs  of  Britons  and  of  Irifh- 
men,  and  let  us  face  this  naked  fpeetre  of  barbarous  France, 
this  phantom,  equality  of  rights,  with  the  dictates  of  truth 
and  genuine  philofophy  in  our  heads  and  hearts,  and  the  fwoid 
of  freedom  in  our  hands. 

In  the  fourth  and  lad  Letter,  our  author  examines  the  con- 
ftitution and  government  of  the  filter  iflands,  and  finds  them, 
'  ponderibus  librata  fuis.'  The  conftitution  is  not  perfect ;  it 
is  not  precifely  as  it  was  even  a  century  ago.  Some  move- 
ments have  acquired  increafed  velocity  and  power;  others  have 
deviated  from  their  original  direction  and  influence  :  but  fuch 
is  the  intrinfic  worth  and  excellence  of  our  government,  that 
at  this  moment,  after  all  its  errors,  and  their  refpedtive  coun- 
terpoises and  adjuftments  come  to  be  duly  weighed  and  cal- 
culated, it  will  be  found  the  fame  admirable  felf-balanced 
frame  of  policy.  It  will  be  difcovered,  that  the  great  center 
of  national  influence,  like  that  of  our  planetary  fyftem,  has 

itfelf 
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itfelf  remained  immoveable  and  unchanged,  amid  the  variable 
action  and  pofition  of  the  bodies  which  furround  and  fu^port 
it. 


The  Rights  of  Citizens,  is.  Bonham,  Dublin.  1793. 
*TpHIS  writer  complains  that  the  evil  fpirit  of  difcord  has 
*■■  gone  forth  :  that  with  mingled  grief  and  indignation  he 
beholds  the  mifchievous  and  too  fuccefeful  efforts  of  the  mif- 
fionaries  of  this  evil  fpirit  in  kindling  jealoufies,  fomenting 
.difcontcnts,  and  ftirring  up  ledition.  What  foundation  is  there 
for  all  thefe  alarms  ?  Are  our  tithes  or  our  taxes  increafed, 
while  our  refources  are  diminifhed  ?  Does  agriculture  lan- 
guilh?  Are  trade  and  commerce  on  the  decline?  Are  the 
rents  of  lands  and  houfes  falling?  Are  our  feilow-fubjedts  of 
any  description  debarred  from  the  peaceable  and  fecure  enjoy- 
jnent  of  their  religion,  liberty,  or  property,  under  the  impar- 
tial adminiltration  of  the  laws  ?  No.— The  reverfe  of  all  this 
is  the  fact.  Whence  then  do  the  prevailing  difcontents  origi- 
nate ?  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  at  firft  Gght,  I  fhall  not 
hefitate  to  place  in  the  foreground  of  the  review,  our  prefpenty 
itfelf.  This  is  apt  to  produce  wantonnefs  and  infolencej  con- 
ceilions  beget  claims.  When  real  grievances  no  longer  exiit, 
inary  ones  will  fprout  up. 
Our  author  proves  that  every  fubjett  has  all  the  liberty  and 
rights  that  can  be  properly  exercifed  by  individuals  in  a  civi- 
Jiled  fociety  ;  that  tithes  are  no  grievance,  becaufe  if  the  land 
was  not  charged  with  them,  landlords  would  in  confequence 
xaife  their  rents  two  fniilings  an  acre,  much  more  than  is,  ou 
an  average,  now  paid  to  the  clergy. 


Ihe  Political  Uifory  of  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  of 

Lord  Tovunfhend 's   Admlnijlratlon   to   the  Departure  of  the 

Af.rrquis  of  Buckingham.     IVith  Oifervations  on  the  Trade 

\-ance  of  the  Country.     By  James  Afullala,  L.  L.  B. 

5 j.     Byrne,  Dublin.      J  793. 

V/lR.  Mullala  dates  hio  Dedication  to  the  duke  of  Leinfler, 
•*-**-  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  From  this  circumltance 
we  conjecture  he  mult  be  a  young  man,  and  his  knowledge  of 
domellic  or  Britiih  politics  very  limited.  Little  could  be 
learned  of  the  (carets  of  government  amid  the  fliade  of  Aca- 
demic groves  :  caufes  could  only  be  guefled  at  by  their  effects. 
Materials  for  political  hiltory  lie  buried  in  the  documents  of 
office,  or  exiit  only  in  the  memory  of  cabiuet  rniuillers.    Mr. 
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Mullala  pretends  to  no  fuch  authentic  information  :  the  few 
refpecTable  people  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  whofe 
names  he  gives  (we  think  rather  indelicately)  to  the  public, 
..were  oppoution-members,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  know  the 
true  fprings  of  action.  However  ill  furniihed  with  proper 
evidences,  yet  our  author  was  refolved  to  take  up  a  political 
theme.  To  which,  from  the  following  anecdotes  of  himielf, 
he  feems  to  have  been  early  devoted. 

•  T  fpeak  as  an  individual,  when  I  fay  I  am  not  a  violent  ad- 
vocate for  too  frequent  returns  of  general  elections ;  as  I  fna'l  ever 
have  reafon  to  regret  the  adtive  part  I  took  on  the  laft  general 
e'e&ion  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  ;  for  to  ferve  my  friends  in 
that  county,  I  negketed  a  wealthy  friend  in  a  diftant  part  of  the 
kingdom,  who  then  was  ill  of  a  fevere  indifpotkion  ;  notwith- 
standing, I  Readily  adhered  to  the  independent  intereft  of  tlie 
county  of  Wicklow  ;  and  my  abfence  being  cor.fidered  by  my 
friend  to  proceed  folely  fiom  ingratitude,  he  altered  his  will  whicli 
had  been  made  in  my  favour,  and  left  a  considerable  property  to 
go  utter  ftranger  to  him  and  his  family.  And  to  complete  the 
cataflrophe,  T  was  deprived  of  a  freehold  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low, by  the  very  man  whofe  caufe  I  was  ready  to  fuppoit  with 
my 'life,  and  whofe  intereft  I  too  warmly  cfpouied.' 

And  therefore  our  author  diflikes  the  frequent  return  cf 
elections  !  It  is  thus  we  make  our  own  diftrelles  or  convent 
ences  the  ftandards  to  regulate  Hate-affairs :  the  imprudent  or; 
intemperate  conduct  of  a  man  is  lure  to  bring  difappointment, 
and  he  condemns  the  molt  falutary  meafures,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  caufe  of  his  difapprobation. 

Thus  impaired  in  fortune  and  foured  in  mind,  Mr.  Mullala 
was  refoived  to  vent  his  rage  againit  the  Irifh  government,  and 
to  give  its  political  hiitory,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  during 
which  loul  Townfhend,  lord  Harcourt,  lord  Buckingham- 
ih.;e,  lord  Carliile^  duke  of  Portland,  a:id  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  fwayed  the  vice-reral  fecptre  :  the  whole  very 
imperfectly  Compiler!  from  magazines  and  newfpapers.  Que- 
rulous throughout,  and  unenlivened  with  political  reilections 
or  ufeful  obi'erva-Lions,  our  author's  principal  aim  feems  to  be 
to  catch  the  prefent  moment  of  political!  ferment  in  that  coun- 
try, and  to  force  himleif  into  public  notice.  In  our  opinion, 
he  mi  Hakes  loquacity  for  eloquence,  and  the  chat  of  a  cofTeer 
houfe  for  the  confultations  of  a  privy  council.  In  proof  of 
what  is  advanced,  fcarcely  a  thrrd  of  his  performance  is  de- 
voted to  his  political  hiftory  :  the  reft  treats  of  an  union,  the 
origin  of  the  whiteboys  ;  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  ; 
the  regency-bufineis,  and  the  fpeeches  of  Iriih  fenators  on  that 
occafion ;  parliamentary  reform ;  'the  finances  of  the  country, 
•  &c. 
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tec.  On  all  thefe  topics  he  (peaks  with  an  arrogant  and  dog- 
matical tone,  iil-fuitcd  to  his  information  and  talents,  and  to 
the  trifling  manner  with  which  he  difcufles  them. 

'  When  nations,  fays  he,  have  arrived  to  maturity,  then  is  the 
age  of  philofophy.  PhiK.fophers  ever  abominate  tyranny  and 
impofture,  becaufe  they  enlTave  mank.nd  ;  they  do  not  delire  to 
rule,  but  they  require  of  tholV  thai  govern  to  ccnfider  that  public 
bappine/i  Is  the  only  fource  of  their  enjoyment.  I  am  feofible 
that  in  ("peaking  of  our  oppreflion  and  evils,  1  am  reproaching 
oar  rulers  with  their  eiron  and  with  their  crimes.  However,  this 
confiderati.-n  (hall  not  difluade  me  from  every  exertion  of  my 
humble  endeavours  in  the  (acred  caufe  of  humanity.  I  will  in- 
form princes  of  their  du  ie-,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  I 
will  delineate  the  eft  As  of  that  power  which  is  ruilty  of  oppret 
f:r>n,  and  will  reprobate  the  in.olent  weaknefs  that  permits  it. 
Let  then  governors  abftain  from  a^is  of  tyranny. ' 

Among  other  incoherent  and  mifcellaneous  matter,  Mr. 
Muliala  draws  the  cluradlers  of  the  celebrated  fpcakers  in  the 
houie  of  commons.     We  (hull  l'elect  a  few. 

«  The  principal  fecretary  of  (late,  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  has  a 
fweet  and  pleafing  elocution,  His  exordium  if  generally  grand, 
and  his  orator/  is  neither  wordy  nor  oiietiUtious,  and  feldpm  dif- 
appoints  your  expectation.  Mr.  Gr  .nan  is  poiTclfcd  cf  the  great- 
elt  abilities  and  indefatigable  perseverance  :  his  private  life  is  not 
fiained  with  any  vices,  nor  fullicd  bj  any  meartnefs,  Ms  fenti- 
jmeriti  arc  as  liberal  as  they  are  elevated*  In  (orial  life  an  agree- 
able al  d  lively  companion,  and  offuch  terfatility  of  genius,  that' 
he  can  accommodate  it  to  all  forts  of  converfation.  Hit  eloquence 
is  almoft  of  every  IpecU  s,  he  excells  in  the  argumentative  as  well 
as  in  the  declamatory  ft  Je,   and  h.s   ii  *re   tittered  wi:h 

fuch  energy  of  diclion,  and  dignity  of  action  and  countenance, 
that  they  totally  v.  t  n  iuatc  thole  mod  willing  and  bell  ut.  able  of 
opp'  fing  him.  In  r'ej  ly  he  is,  perhaps,  the  greaiell  BJatf  in  the 
world.  In  a  word,  lie  is  me  greateft  orator  I  ever  heard,  and 
will  moll  defervedly  make  a  great  and  (hi.  ing  figure  in  the  annali 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Gtorge  Ponfonby  is  argumentative,  and 
ns  in  a  ftrong,  clofe,  and  nervous  m..rn -r.  Mr,  Curran  has 
ftndietf  the  mailer  of  Grecian  eloquence,  with  the  difccrn<rent  of 
a   kindred  fpirit;  pcffefifng   a  fancy  equally   r  'd's 

thunder  eqnull)  m  jeruc.  Mr.  Poller,  u,e  fpeaker,  ha?  the  clear- 
eft  conception  of  t'.i  tra  e,  finance,  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try ;  lie  can  (late  and  explain  the  moil  intricate  matters,  even  in 
figures,  with  the  utmeft  pi't((  icuity.  fie  i>  iu  tl.ir  a^.d  r.ccer.ite 
in  finance,  that  while  he  fpokc  on  that  lubjecl,  tne  moll  ignorant 
thought  they  underllood  what  they  really  did  not.     He  has  been 

cor.fiiercd 
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confidereci  as  a  lefs  eloquent  than  artful  fpeaker:  while  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  he  nanaged  the  finances  with  great  care  and  per- 
gonal purity.  His  place  and  power  make  him  fome  public  ene- 
mies ;  his  conduct  in  both  fecures  him  from  perfonal  ones.  Mr, 
Brovynlow  has  diflinguifhed  himfelf  as  much  for  his  patriotifm  as 
others  have  by  their  oratory.  When  he  fpeaks  he  is  ever  well  at- 
tended to  ;  he  pofTeiJes  both  integrity  and  folid  fenfe,  numerous 
inltances  of  both  he  has  manifefled  for  a  feries  of  years  as  a  rcpre- 
tentative  for  a  truly  fpirited  and  independent  county.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  adheres  to  that  line  of  conduct  which  in  a  fenator  I  much  ad- 
mire; he  fupports  government  when  right,  and  oppofes  them 
when  wrong  :  fuch  oppoficion  mull  and  ever  wili  have  consider- 
able weight.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  my  humble  apprehenfion,  may 
jbe  confidered  a  fecond  Qicero.' 

Our  author  draws  the  following  portraits  of  two  beautiful 
and  amiable  women. 

*  I  hope  I  will  be  excufed  for  paying  a  deferred  tribute  of 
prajfe  to  two  of  our  late  vice- queens  :  it  affords  me  no  fmall  mare 
ofpleafure  to  be  able  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  marchionefs 
of  Buckingham,  as  a  lady  diflinguifhed  for  every  virtue  that  can 
dignify  or  adorn  human  nature,  and  were  I  pofie/Ted  of  the  elo- 
quent tongue  of  a  Burke,  the  queen  of  France's  beauty  would 
yield  to  the  almoft  divine  and  too  lovely  duchefs  of  Rutland.  The 
marchionefs  of  Buckingham  poiTefTes  every  virtue  that  human  na- 
ture can  boaff.  of-— affability,  politenefs,  caurtefy,  and  charity  : 
fne  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  conjugal  affeclion  and  domeitic  oeco- 
nomy.  Her  good  qualities  endeared  her  to  the  Iiifh  nation,  and 
her  name  will  be  revered  as  long  as  exalted  virtue  is  held  in  esti- 
mation. The  duichei's  of  Rutland  was  very  young  when  fhe  came 
to  this  country  ;  full  of  innocence,  life  and  vivacity,  and  adorned 
with  every  beauty  of  foul  and  charm  of  perfon,  that  inflantly  im- 
prefTed  every  beholder  with  entnufiaftic  and  refpcctful  love.  But, 
with  the  fublime  Burke,  I  muft  lament  that  the  age  of  chivalry 
is  no  more,  and  with  it  that  fenfibilky  and  ehaitity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  ftain  like  a  wound,  and  infpired  courage  while  it  mi- 
tigated ferocity  ;  otherwife  the  charming  and  too  lovely  duchefs 
of  Rutland  would  have  been  as  remote  from  cenfure  as  fhe  was 
from  meriting  it." 

In  the  eonclufion,  our  author  exhibits  a  view  of  borough- 
reprefentation  in  Ireland,  obvioufly  with  an  intent  to  influence 
the  public  mind.  All  his  efforts  are  directed  to  this  point,  a 
fure  mark  of  weak  intellects  and  turbulent  paihons. 
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Orwia  .'  or,  a  Chronological  Account  of  lrifh  Events,  collected 
from  very  tncun  its,  faithfully  compared  with  each 

other ,  and  fupportcd  by  the  genealogical  and  chronological  Aid 
of  'he  facrcJ  ane  Hi  -ories  of  the  fir Jl  Nation  of  the 

Globe*     fVrit'tn  originally  in  Latin,  h  Roderic  O  Flaherty  t 
Efq.      Tran/lutcd  by  the  Rev.  Ja/,>  A.  B.      2  VoU, 

.     1 2 j.     Mackenfie,   Dublin.      1793. 

THIS  work,  fince  its  firft  publication  in  Latin  in  1685,  has 
fupported  the  higheft  character  among  lrifh  antiquaries; 
and  not  undefcrvedly,  for  the  author  was  a  man  of  abilities 
and  attainments  fuperior  to  thofe  who  went  before  or  fuc- 
ceeded  him.  The  abfurd  and  palpable  fables  of  Keating  were 
difgulting  to  every  fober  teader,  and  his  own  countrymen  were 
fo  aihamed  of  them,  that  Walfh,  who  publimcd  an  abridge- 
ment of  him,  A.  D.  1682,  apologifes  for  him  by  faying,  he 
related  thefe  incredible  poetic  Hciions  with  a  defign  of  explod- 
ing them  \  and  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ii'ifh  Dic- 
tionary, printed  at  Paris,  1768,  allures  us,  Keating  never  in- 
tended his  hiitory  for  public  view,  but  the  amufement  of  pri- 
vate families.  From  the  following  biographical  notices  of 
OFlaherty  we  (hall  be  enabled  to  account  why  he  fliut  his 
eyes  to  the  convictions  of  reafon  and  learning,  and  implicitly 
adopted  the  bardic  taies  of  his  uncivinfed  countrymen. 

Roderic  O'Haherty  was  defcended  of  a  potent  lrifh  lept, 
whole  polfeflions  were  in  the  county  of  Gaiway,  their  chief 
feat  being  at  Moycullen,  where  our  author  was  born  in  1630. 
H'-  was  a  minor  when  Cromwell  deprived  him  of  his  inherit- 
ance, nor  was  it  rcftorcd  to  him  by  the  act  of  fettlement  :  he 
confequently  obliged  to  occupy  a  fmall  farm  at  lJark,  in 
the  barony  of  Moycullen,  where  he  lived  in  (ludious  retire- 
ment, unpatronifed,  where  he  died  in  1718.     Having  excel- 
lent talents,  he  made  n  rapid  progrefs  in  letters,  and  acquired 
a  good  Latin  ftyle,  which  enabled  him  to  correfpond  with  men 
pi  learning  abroad,  and  who  confuJted  for  him  books  not  then 
to  be  found  in  Ireland.     A  tafte  for  antiquities  he  imbibed 
from  Dudley  Firbis,  celebrated  for  hi3  lkill  in  this  Itudy.    As 
his  knov..edge  of  the  hiitory  of  his  country,  and  whatever  re- 
lated to  it,  were  confefled,  he  received  MSS.  and  other  lite- 
rary contributions,  from  every  quarter,  and  on  a  large  collec- 
tion of  ancient  documents  he  began  his  Ogygia.    Diiiatislied 
with  a  government  which  neither  countenanced  his  religion, 
or  rcflored  him  his  property,  and  countenanced  by  his  coun- 
trymen, his  fellow-fufr'erers,  can  we  wonder  at  his  adopting 
as  true  their  hiltoric  romances,  wherein  the  antiquity,  power, 
and  learning  of  the  Iriih  are  profufely  displayed,  or  furrender- 

ing 
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ing  his  undcrflanding  to  thefe  wild  delufions  ?  Had  he  atted 
otherwile,  circumftanced  as  he  was,  he  muft  have  run  retro- 
grade to  early  prepoffeffions  and  confirmed  habits,  and  he 
niuit  have  deferted  his  countrymen  to  gratify  a  people  whofe 
language  he  fcarcely  fpoke,  and  writ  badly. 

From  this  preparatory  discipline  it  might  be  prefumed  that 
few  were  better  qualified  to  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  ancient 
Ireland,  and  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  her  inhabitants  ; 
and  yet  he  has  eminently  failed  in  this.  The  MSS.  he  ufecj 
are  in  modern  Irifh,  and  of  little  authority.  With  the  old 
language  and  old  writings  he  was  totally  unacquainted.  For 
Lhuyd  who  compofed  the  Celtic  dictionaries,  and  whom  all 
allow  to  have  been  a  great  mailer  of  the  Celtic  tongue  in  al! 
its  dialects,  declares,  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  « that 
the  parchment  MSS.  which  he  procured  in  Ireland  were  not 
to  be  explained,  though  he  had  confultcd  O'Flaherty,  author 
of  the  Ogygia,  one  of  the  chief  Irifh  critics,  and  feveral 
others,  yet  fcarcely  couJd  they  interpret  one  page.'  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  336.  This  we  alledge  as  folic!  grounds  for 
doubting  the  authenticity  and  value  of  the  MSS.  he  relies  on. 
Add  this  additional  proof  of  O'Flaherty's  unacquaintauce  with 
the  ancient  Irifh  langi:agevthat  he  neither  details  nor  attempts 
an  explication  of  the  Brehon  laws,  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  the  cafe,  did  either  he  or  his  two  learned  antiquarian 
friends,  Lynch  and  Mac  Firbis,  know  any  thing  of  them. 
The  attempt  was  referved  for  the  temerity  of  more  modern 
writers  ;  colonel  Valiancy,  without  referring  to  gloiiary  or 
clue,  has  obtruded  on  the  world  a  translation  of  thefe  0. 
(litutes,  which,  by  common  helps,  are  unintelligible  to  every 
other  perfon.  The  undertaking  required  fomc  apology,  and 
he  has  the  modefly  to  fay,  *  he  docs  not  prelum e  to  think  he 
has  given  a  proper  translation  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Irifh.' 
A  qiieflion  then  occurs,  which  we  leave  him  to  anfwer  :  why, 
in  point  of  credit  and  candour,  did  he  give  fuch  to  the  world  I 

Our  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '  that  the  plan  of  his  un- 
dertaking required  thar  he  mould  entitle  it  a  chronology  of  the 
events  recorded  therein,  and  with  the  greatefl  exaclnefs  and 
accuracy  to  examine  the  years  and  parts  of  the  years  rela- 
tive thereto.  He  has  alfo  added  a  very  long  genealogical  fe- 
ries,  mod  accurately  revifed:  no  nation  having  preferved  its 
antiquities,  or  tranfmitted  them  to  pofterity  with  greater  pre- 
cifion,  both  chronologically  and  genealogically.5 

As  to  his  genealogies,  hear  what  O'Connor  fays,  who  edited 
a  pofchumous  work  of  O'Flaherty,  entitled  Ogygia  Vindicated. 
4  Thefe,  he  confefles,  are  inaccurate,  and  all  the  regal  lifts, 
antecedent  to  the  firit  century,  hear  evident  marks  of  bardifh 

forgery* 
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forgery.     To  extend  back  the  antiquities  of  the  nation,  ge- 
..\ions  have  been  multiplied  ;  princes,  acknowledged  only 
by  •'  ral  fadions,  have  been  taken  into  the  lifts  of  le- 

gitimate monarchs,  and  put  in  regular  fuccelfion  to  each 
-.  In  the  fame  technical  (train  they  have  adjufted  the 
j)  of  their  reigns ;  but  the  inventors  of  this  fcheme  of  an- 
tiquity have  been  fuch  ill  matters  of  their  art,  as  to  fill  fome 
pages  of  their  fabricated  chronology  with  generations  too  many 
for  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  the  number  of  years  th~y  affign  to 
each  reign.'  We  chufe  to  give  this  condemnation  of  Irifh 
genealogies  rather  than  our  own,  as  the  writer  cannot  be  fuf- 
pedted  of  mifreprefenting  this  branch  of  the  antiquities  of  his 
country. 

As  to  our  author's  chronology,  it  every  where  deceives  the 
reader  vpith  a  fnow  of  the  molt  exact  calculation  :  a  trick  com- 
monly praclifed  by  the  greateft  impoftors.  The  Scots,  he 
fays,  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  calends  of  Aiay,  the  5th  day 
of  the  week,  and  the  7th  of  the  moon's  age.  This  he  ac- 
counts for  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner : 

'  Some  hiflorians,  omitting  the  day  arid  year,  aflure  us  they 
landed  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  at  Jerufa'.em  :  each  par- 
ticular coincides  with  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  3698,  in  which 
the  7th  day  of  the  moon,  and  Thurfday  (the  dominical  letter  be- 
ing R)  concur  with  the  calends  of  May,  and  which  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Scaliger,  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  and  of  the  world  2934.  Others  likewife,  without  con- 
fulting  Scaliger's  thoughts  on  the  fubjecr,  have  particularly 
fcribed  the  year,  without  mentioning  Solomon  or  the  day  of  the 
month;  fo  that  thefe  different  accounts  confpiriog,  the  day  of 
the  week,  of  the  month,  the  moon's  age,  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  tre  year  of  the  world,  there  is  not  the  moft  diilant  fliadow  of 
doubt  remaining,  of  the  year  and  fcafoti  of  the  year  the  Scc;s 
firft.  entered  Ireland.' 

This  is  an  excellent  banter  on  ideal  chronologers.  In  this 
as  well  as  in  what  follows,  our  author  mult  fpeak  ironically, 
for  he  never  could  dream  of  paffing  off  fuch  ignorant  and  un- 
meaning jargon  for  chronology,  or  any  thing  relating  to  it. 
Had  the  Irifh  characters  of  time,  determined  by  eclip'fes  and 
allronomica!  mis,  or  if  they  computed  by  cycles,  our 

author  was  I  .us  to  produce  them. 

From  hence  we  conclude,  that  his  genealogies,  chronology, 
and  traditions  are  of  equal  that  is,  light,  puerile,  and 

un.!  :;d  uivwo]  good  ifenie  of  a  nation 

advancing  fait  in  civilization  and  literature. 

OTlahcrty  divides  this  Ogygia  into  three  parts :  the  firft 

treats 
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treats  of  the  ifiand  of  Ireland  ;  its  primitive  inhabitants  \  its 
various  names,  dimenfions,  kings,  and  their  election.  In  the 
fecond  part  we  have  a  companion  of  foreign  periods  and  ge- 
nerations with  the  Irifh,  and  in  the  third,  an  account  of  Iriih 
tranfaftions  from  the  flood  to  the  eftablifhment  of  Christianity. 
And  the  whole  concludes  with  a  chronological  poem,  recapi- 
tulating the  Ogygia. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  with  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Hely's  tranf- 
lation,  giving  the  original,  the  better  to  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  its  merit.  The  place  we  felecl;  is  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  third  part ;  it  defcribes  our  unfortunate  au- 
thor's patrimony* 

'  Magh-ullin  campus  Ullinni,  in  quo  fcilicet  congrefTus  eft, 
parva  mutatlone  fit  Moycullin.  Locus  hie  natalitices  meus  fuit, 
ii  longo  atavorum  ferie  patrimonium.  Mannerium  erat  regiis 
diplomat!  ou>  a  reg>o  veftigali  exemptum,  fori  &  nundinarum  pri- 
vilegio  dotatum,  ac  curias,  quam  vocant  fenefchalli,  libertate  ad 
dirimendas  lites  honoratum.  Infra  bimatum  vero  patre  orbatus 
minorennis  patria;  legibus  in  tutoriam  regis  cuftodiam  deveni,  & 
nummos,  ut  mos  erat,  pro  tutela  numeravi  :  fed  antequam  ex 
tege  per  zeiatem  licuit  haereditatern  adire,  tutoris  praefidium  amifi 
regis  mei  parriftdio  undeviginti  annos  natus,  &  regius  haeres  fe- 
meftri  me  junior  peregre  vidum  quajrere  compulfus  eft.  Regium 
hxredern  dominus  bonorum  omnium  applaufu  citra  pukerem  & 
fanguinem  ad  fua  regna  mirabiliter  revocavit  :  fed  me  non  dig- 
num  invenit,  cui  tugurii  mei  regnum  reftituat.  Tibi  foli  peccavi* 
Domine  ;  fit  aomen  Domini  benedictum  in  asternum.' 


1      K.ANSLATION. 

c  Magh-ullin  is  the  field  of  Ullin,  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
It  is  rendered,  Moycullin  by  a  fmall  change  This  is  my  natal 
foil  and  patrimony,  enjoyed  by  my  anceilors  time  immemorial. 
There  was  a  manor  exempted  by  a  patent  from  all  taxes ;  it  like- 
wife  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  holding  a  market  and  fairs,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  fenefchal's  court  to  determine  litigations.  But 
having  loft  my  father  at  the  age  of  two  years,  I  fheltered  myfelf 
under  the  wings  of  royalty,  and  paid  the  ufual  fum  for  my  ward- 
fhip.  But  before  I  attained  the  proper  age  of  poiTefiing  my  for- 
tune, I  was  deprived  of  the  patronage  of  my  guardian,  by  the  de- 
teftable  execution  of  my  king.  Having  completed  my  nineteenth 
year,  and  the  prince  half  a  year  younger,  then  I  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  foreign  clime.  The  Lord  wonderfully  reftored 
the  prince  to  his  crown,  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  all 
good  men,  without  having  recourfe  to  hoftile  meafures ;  but  he 
has  found  me  unworthy  to  be  reinftated  in  the  pofleflion  of  my  own 

cllate. 
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eftxte.     Againll  rhce  only,  O  Lord,  have  I  tranfgrefled.    Blefled 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  ever.' 

The  tranflation  is  entirely  deftitute  of  fpirit  or  grace,  in 

ny  places  vulgar  and  unintelligible,  and  in  not  a  few  the 

r  feems  not  to  underftand  his  author.    The  work  may 

be  amufing  to  the  curious  j  but  the  details  are  romantic,  and 

not  to  be  depended  on. 
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D'iffonance  of  the  four  generally  received  Evangelifls,  ond 
the  Evidence  of  their  refpeclive  Authenticity  examined.  By 
E.  Evanfon,  A.  Af.  tvo*  $s.  Boards.     Law.  1792. 

TT7HEN  we  reflect  on  the  ill  effects  which  the  fpeculations 
*  *     of  learned   men  have  fometimes  had  on  iil-informed 
mind?,  we  have  been  tempt  h  there  was  a  learned  lan- 

guage to  which  certain  que  ft  ions  might  be  confined,  till  their 
importance  had  been  afcertained  by  impartial  critic ifm.  At 
the  fame  time  we  are  not  ignorant,  that  the  happieft  confe- 
quer  frequently  followed  the  moft  popular  modes  of 

dilcuffion.  The  moft  refined  objections  of  infidelity  have 
called  forth  the  ableft  talents,  and  the  moft  powerful  argu- 
ments, in  defence  of  Chriflianity  j  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  too  wary  prudence  and  illiberality  of  bigots  have,  perhaps, 
weakened  the  intereft  of  that  truth  which  they  prpiefTed  to 
efteem,  and  have  emboldened  thole  opponents  who  have  mis- 
taken caution  for  fear. 

We  mean  not  to  infinuate  that  the  author  of  the  prcfent 
work  is  an  infidel.  On  the  contrary,  he  profeffes  htrmelf  to 
be  a  believer  of  revelation,  and  appears  to  po  fiefs  no  common 
fhare  of  zeal  for  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the  truth.  Mr. 
Evanfon  has  alfo  entered  the  lifts  of  controverfy  before,  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  fome,  with  a  degree  of  refpeclability  \ 
fir!',  tter  to  bifhop  Hurcl,  on  the  fubjeiSt  of  prophecy  -y 

afterwards,  in  fome  letters  to  Dr.  PriefUey,  in  the  Theological 
Repofitory,  and  lately  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  obfervancc  of  the 
Sabbath. 

We  arc,  therefore,  lefs  fhoclced  at  trie  prefent  attempt  of 
Mr.  Evanfon,  than  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  more  fufpicious 
quarter.     In  (bme  inft.;:ices  he  has  ufed  more  warmth  of  ex- 

prefhon 
t 
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preflion  than  -Was  neceffary,  hut  we  give  him  credit  for  his 
integrity,  and  ftiall  prqeeed  to  lay  oefore  our  readers  a  candid, 
though  concife  view  of  his  performance,  leaving  it  to  others 
to  purfuo  further  what  cannot  fall  within  the  limits  of  a  Re- 
view.—Mr.  Evanfbn  commences  with  afierting  that  the  evan- 
gelical hiitorieo  contain  fuch  grofs  contradictions,  that  no 
clofe-reafoning  and  unprejudiced  mind  can  admit  the  truth 
and  authenticity  of  them  aft. 

*  A  divine  revelation,  fays  the  author,  being  a  fupernatural  in- 
terpofttion  of  the  Deity  in  human  affairs,  cannot,  by  any  prudent 
perfon  be  acknowledged  as  fuch  upon  common  and  merely  natu* 
ral  evidence  of  any  fort  whatever.  To  gain  it  admiffion  and  be- 
lief at  firit  it  mult  ever  be  atterted  by  a  difplay  of  miraculous, 
fupernatural  power,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Mofes  atod  the  prophets  under 
the  Jewifh  law,  and  of  Jefus  and  his  apoftles  under  the  Gofpel  ; 
and  to  all  future  ages,  prophecy,  the  completed  prediction  o4* 
events- out  of  the  power  of  human  fag3city  to  forefee,  is  the  only 
fupernatural  testimony  that  can  be  alleged  in  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  revelation.  To  thofe,  for  example,  of  the  prefent 
age,  who  have  any  doubt  about  the  certainty  of  the  Chrillian  re- 
velation, and  coniequently  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  thofe 
hiftories  in  wntch  it  is  recorded,  it  cannot  be  of  the  leaft  ufe  to  al- 
lege the  miraculous  acts  there,  and  there  only,  related  to  havd 
been  performed  by  the  fir  ft  preachers  of  that  revelation  ;  bee  a  ufe' 
thofe  adts  making  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  narration,  the 
authority  and  credibility  of  the  hiftories  muff  be  firmly  eflabliihed 
before  the  miracles  contained  in  them  can  i  eafonnbly  be  admitted  as 
real  fads.  But  with  prophecy  the  cafe  is  widely  different.  v  The 
teitimony  it  adduces  depends  not  in  the  leaft  upon  the  veracity  or 
credibility  of  the  writer  ;  but  every  man  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  prediction,  and  of  comparing  it  with  the 
correfponding  events  whereby  it  hath  been  or  is  compleated,  is  a 
competent  judge  of  the  degree  of  proof  it  affords. 

'  Prophecy,  therefore,  is  by,  far  the  molt  fatUfaftory  and  the 
only  lafting,  fupernatural  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  revelation. 
To  this  the  Jewifh,  to  this  the  Chrillian  revelation  both  appeal  as 
the  great  criterion  of  their  divine  origin  and  authority.  In  the 
old  Teftament,  God,  by  his  prophet  Ifaiah,  declares  this  to  be  the 
proper  diilihgjiifh'ing  mark  between  falfe  religions  and  the  true. 
"  Produce  your  caufe,  faith  the  Lord  ;  bring  forth  your  ftrong 
reafon,  faith  the  king  of  Jacob,  Let  them  bring  them  forth  and 
ihew  us  ivhat  Jhall  huppen  ;  let  them  (hew  the  former  things  what 
they  be,  that  we  may  confider  them  and  know  the  latter  end  of 
them  ;  or  declare  us  things  for  to  come,  Jhenxj  the  things  that  are  fa 
come  hereafter,  that  <we  may  know  that  ye  are  Gods."     And  again* 

"  Thus 
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\*  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  -1  an  thefirlt  and  1  am  the)ali,  and  befides 
me  there  is  no  God.     And  who,  as  I,  fhall  ca!!  and 
it,  and  fct  it 

pie  I      And  !■  that  i  let  tbttxjl 

unto  :lsut,"   w  the  like  imp 

Deuteronomy,  prophecy  is  partic  :rred  to  a 3  the  on!- 

tisfactory  proof  of  the  divii  lifli  n  of  the  meditator  of  the  new 
covenant,  who  i  there  exprefcly  promifed  to  the  Jewiuj  nation. 
"  If  thou  fay  in  bine  heart,  how  iha!l  we  know  t'.e  word  which 
the  Lord  hath  not  fp  iken  ?  v.  1  in  the  narpe 

of  the  Lord,  if  the  thin;;  follow  at  is  the 

thing  which    the  Lord   <  v,  no:   fpoken,  prophet  hurt 

fpoken  it  prefumptuouiU  :  thou  (halt  not  be  afraid  of  him/5  And 
in  the  new  Teftament,  in  c  mformity  to  this  crif.j,:vn  <j-:ven  us  by 
Mofes,  we  are  aflurcd  u  Iti- 

mony  of  Jefus  is  the  Ipirit  of  prophecy."  Either  therefore  thofe 
predictions  contained  in  the  new  PeUatacnr,  which  relate  ;,>  the 
prefent  time  and  to  times  already  pail,   inult  hi  d, 

or  elfe  the  (Jolpel  itfelf  mail  be  an  impoitureand  oi  up  authority 
at  all.' 

Though   we  are  wiilin  affords  a 

grand  pi  oof  in  favour  of  the 

{pint  of  prophecy  is  the  teitimony  of  Jefus)  we  >^an  bf  no 
means  fubferibe  implicitly  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Evan/on,  who 
afferts,  that  prophecy  is  the  only  ftfpilrftatui  bat 

can  be  alledged  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  ~:i/  revelation, 
in  ages  fubfequent  to  its  ddi/erv.  For  even  the  authority  of 
prophecy  mult  in  fome  meafure  reft  on  the  authority  and  cre- 
dibility of  the  hiftories,  as  well  as  miracles.  Befides,  prophecy 
is  not  fo  clear  as  to  be  (ubject  to  no  drfpute,  even  among 
thofe  who  allow  its  exiftence.  Among  thofe  who  admit  the 
authenticity  of  Matthew's  £ofpel,  there  are  no  lefs  than  three 
opinions  on  the  coming  of  Ch rift.  And  even  thofi 
admitted  by  Mr.  Evanfon  as  authentic  pr  eve* 

lations,  have  received  different  interpretations  from  different 
commentators.    If  there  h  that 

have  been  for  a  time  rc-cei-.  ive  alio  'men 

fome  fhrewd  conjectures  which  has  ion 

of    many,    all   the    import 
fome  which  are  h  fei 
man   fagacity   can    extend  its    p  >W( 
of  events,    is   probably  inipoii. 
cide 

Mr.  Evanfon  goes  .it  large  intofi 
the  auth<  t   wfcich  he  db  fives,  that  "  th_  .  urs 

Ai'P.  Vol.  VII.  Nrw  Ark.  ¥  p  who 
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who  inform  us  that  he  wrote  a  hiftory,  allure  us  he  wrote  in 
Hebrew ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  tranflated  into  Greek, 
though  nobody  knows  when,  nobody  knows  where,  nobody 
knows  by  whom,  and  that  there  is  no  fatisfactory  evidence, 
that  fuch  an  original  copy  was  ever  feen  by  any  perfon  capa- 
ble of  reading  it :  that  the  writer  difcovcrs  great  ignorance 
both  of  the  geography  of  Paleftine,  and  of  the  cuftoms  of 
the  Jews :  that  he  underftood  not  the  prophecies  of  the  Jewifh 
fcriptures,  particularly  thofe  applied  by  him  in  the  firft  and 
jfecond  chapters,  that  one  of  thefe  is  an  obvious  forgery,  and 
that  the  hiftory  is  written  in  barbarous  Greek." 

With  refpeft  to  the  original  copy  of  Matthew,  however,  it 
is  liable  to  no  other  objection,  on  account  of  no  perfon's 
having  compared  the  tranflation  with  the  original,  than  the 
gofpel  of  Luke,  which  Mr.  Evanfon  admits  to  be  genuine,  or 
the  other  gofpels.  When  fotne  of  the  early  Chriftians  ap- 
pealed to  the  original  manufcrrpts  then  extant,  their  afTertions 
were  treated  with  contempt,  even  by  thofe  fathers,  who  were 
of  the  greateft  authority  in  the  church,  particularly  by  Igna- 
tius *:  Mr.  Evanfon  fhould  at  leaft  have  taken  notice  of  that 
knk,  in  which  many  learned  writers,  particularly  Dr.  Sykes, 
have  received  fome  of  the  prophecies  quoted  by  the  evangeliffs 
from  the  Old  Tcftament,  and  applied  in  the  New,  namely,  in  the 
way  of  mere  quotation  or  accommodation.  Mr.  Evanfon  too 
might  have  hmted,  that  ptv  ts  of  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew 
have  even  been  acknowledged  by  lome  modern  writers  not  to 
be  genuine,  particularly  the  two  hrfi  chapters,  and  that  they 
were  not  in  the  copies  of  the  ancient  Ebionites:  and  that  with 
refpect  to  the  pafhge  in  one  of  thefe  chapters,  which  he 
afterts  i?  a  forgery,  though  it  is  not  found  totidem  verbis  in 
the  Old  Tcftament,  yet  that  the  Cublrance  is;  and  that  the 
be  ft  critics  have  admitted,  that  the  evangelifts  borrow  phrafes 
from  the  Old  Teftamenf,  to  convey  their  thoughts  on  very 
different  f.jbjeits.  We  think  Air.  Evanfon's  argument  re- 
quired that  thcie  things  fhould  have  been  mentioned. 

St.  Luke's  gofpel  Mr.  Evanfon  acknowledges  to  be  genu- 
ine, though  it  has  fome  interpolations;  he  alfo  admits,  that 
the  diction  and  compofition  of  the  parables  and  fpeeches  re- 
corded, are  juft  and  elegant,  and  that  he  well  deferves  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  fine  writers  of  the  Greek  language  :  but 
as  we  do  not  allow  this  circumftance  to  be  any  convincing  ar- 
gument for  the  authenticity  of  Luke,  fo  neither  do  we  allow 


Epift.  ad  Philadelph. 


that 
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that  the  want  of  this  purity  in  othors,  is  any  proof  of  their 
fpurioufnefsj  recollecting,  that  the  four  gofpels  are  maintained 
to  be  chiefly  translations  of  dif'courfes  delivered  in  the  Syriac 
or  Chaldee  language  ;  which  forbids  our  expecting  a  ltrict  re- 
gard to  the  purity  or  idiom  of  the  Greek. 

Among  the  interpolations  of  St.  Luke's  gofpel,  Mr.  Evan- 
fon  mentions  the  account  of  the  demoniac,  and  the  two  firft 
chapters.  In  the  Ads,  written  alfo  by  St.  Luke,  the  paflage, 
which  fpeaks  of  difeafes  and  lunacies,  cured  by  handkerchiefs 
or  aprons  brought  from  St.  Paul's  body,  is  alfo,  according 
to  him,  a  forgery. 

In  the  flory  <>f  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  which  has  often 
been  the  fubje<fr  of  criticifm,  the  difficulty  (if  fuch  it  be) 
arifes  from  the  benevolent  character  of  our  Lord,  with  which 
the  treatment  of  the  fwine  may  be  thought  inconfiftent,  and 
not  from  the  improbability  of  the  Jewifh  people  keeping 
fwine ;  for  it  is  not  necelTary  to  admir  they  were  Jew.«y  who 
kept  thefe  fwine.  With  refpe£l  to  what  Mr.  Evanfon  calls 
the  ftrongeft  objection,  bifhop  Pearce  hath  obferved,  that 
where  it  is  faid,  the  dijciples  go  unto  the  other  Jide,  m  r» 
fffaurm  *i/t/7JK,  it  might  more  propeily  be  translated,  to  the 
Jide  of  the  lake.  Vide  Pearce  in  loco,  and  elfewhere.  This, 
however,  we  do  but  juft  mention,  as  it  does  not  remove  the 
difficulty  ;  for  our  Lord  and  his  difciples  actually  pafs  over  from 
the  weftern  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  of  Gennefereth. 
From  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  he  retired,  at  their  re- 
queft,  and  ch.  8.  v.  37.  gets  up  into  the  fbip,  and  returns  back 
again  to  Capernaum  ;  fo  Mr.  Evanfon  turns  it:  but  as  there  is 
no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  original,  Jefus  might  retire 
higher  up,  A>me  may  fay,  on  the  eaftern  lkle  *  :  or  if  he 
palled  over  to  the  weftern  tide  of  the  lake,  what  forbids,  (the 
paflage  is  but  fhort)  that  he  ihould  have  parted  over  again, 
and  landed  higher  up  at  a  difhnce  from  Gadara,  though  this 
is  not  mentioned  ?  If  this  latter  fuppofition  be  admitted 
(and  where  is  the  improbability  of  it?)  our  Lord  will  be 
f  mnd  where  he  ought  to  be>  viz.  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
lake. 

in  the  firft  chapter  the  angel  is  made  to  inform  Mary,  that 
the  child  to  be  born  of  her  ihould  be  called  the  Son  of  God  ; 
Mr.  Evanfon  remarks,  that  he  was  never  mentioned  by  anv 
other  appellation  thin  the  Son  of  Man,  till  after  the  relur- 
ion.  But  we  would  juft remind  Mr.  Evanfon  (for  we  fup- 
po(e  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fenfe  that  nto&i&vn*  will  ad-r 
mit),  that  the  pafTagc  may  be  tranflated  very  differently  from  ths 

—  

*■     j>  *  Tur,  !•»,  however,  does  not  admit  this  fenfa. 
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manner,  in  which  it  (lands  in  our  translation  :  all  the  oriental- 
ifts  too,  except  the  Coptic,  put  *ai,  {and)  hefore  the  lafr.  claufe 
of  the  verfe  >  fo  that  the  whole  verfe  might  be  translated  thus  : 
Therefoie  thy  child  or  offspring  (to  y^vu^vov)  will  be  holy,  and 
a  Con  of  God  or  a  divine  perfon  ;  and  fo  a  modern  translator  7 
Mr.  Wakefield,  nearly  turns  it.  It  was  not,  therefoie,  necef- 
lary  for  Mr.  Evanfon  to  obferve,  that  the  falfehood  of  this 
prediction  of  the  angel,  *  that  he  fhould  be  called  the  Son 
of  God  becaufe  of  his  miraculous  birth,'  appears  inconteft- 
ably  from  other  fcripturcs.  Mr.  Evanfon  alfo  might  have 
recollected  that  the  term  Son  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Teftamcnr,  is  ufed  in  a  fenfe  that  has  no  refpedr.  what- 
ever to  a  real  birth  ;  and  here  the  term  Son  of  God  might  have 
reference  rather  to  the  holy  character  which  Chrifr.  would  af- 
terwards fttftain,  than  to  the  immediate  circumftance  of  his 
birth, 

Mr.  Evanfon  maintain?,  that  Mark's  gofpel  is  compiled 
from  Matthew's  and  Luke's,  and- that  John's  was  written  by 
tome  perfon  who  was  couverfant  in  the  Platonic  philofophy. 
So  that  he  leaves  us  only  one  gofpel.  The  reft,  according  to 
him,  are  •  the  forgeries  of  the  ^JSk^  orthodox  Chrijlians  of 
tarty  times.' 

Mr.  Evanfon,  after  going  largely  in  the  way  of  remarks  on 
the  four  gofpels,  makes  a  few  curfory  observations  011  fo.ne  of 
the  cpiftles. 

*  Having  thus  ftated  what  to  me  appear  contradictions  abfo- 
Krtelv  iir^conciieable  ;  and  Submitted  to  the  public  the  reafons 
which  have  long  induced  me  to  rejecl  three  of  the  few  generally 
received  gofpels  as  fpurieus  fictions  of  the  fecond  century,  un- 
necefiary  and  even  prejudicial  to  the  taufe  of  true  Chrklianity, 
and  in  every  rcfpecT.  unworthy  of  the  regard  which  fo  many  ages 
have  paid  to  them  ;  I  have  accomplished  all  that  1  at  firft  propof- 
ed.  Leaving  every  reader,  therefore,  to  judge  for  hirafelf,  as  I 
have  doncj  and  to  cri'tiafe  my  reasoning  with  the  fame  unreferved 
freedom,  with  whichr  though  a  iincere  convert  to  the  gofpel  cove- 
nant, f  have  found  it  neceffary  for  my  own  rational  conviction  to 
fcrutinize  the  refpective  authenticity  and  credibility  of  thefe  im- 
portant Scriptures;  it  was  my  original  intention,  here  to  have 
doled  the  preterit  difqipifiiiorv.  But  becaufc  the  fame  train  of  in- 
vestigation hath  led  me  to  rejeift  likewife  Several  of  the  canonical 
epiltles,  upon  the  fole  authority  of  fome  of  which  Several  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  of  various  feds  of 
profefled  Christians  are  confidently  taught  the  people  for  doctrines 
of  the  gofpel  of  Chrifr,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  add  briefly  my 
reafous  for  expunging  alfo  out  of  the  volume  of  dulv  authenticat- 
ed 
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ed  fcriptures  of  the  ne-w  covenant,  the  Epiftles  to  the  Romans 
~-to  the  Ephefiaos — to  the  (Jolofiian — to  the  Hebrews — of 
James — Qf  Peter — of  John — of  Jinle,  —  and,  in  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation,  the  Epiftles  to  the  feven  churches  of  Aiia.' 


*  Such,  candid  reader,  are  the  arguments,  which  have  induced 
the  author  of  thefe  pages  to  regard  lb  large  a  part  of  the  canoni- 
cal fcriptures  as  fpurious  fidlions  of  no  authority,  and  unJeferving 
the  attention  of  a  difciple  of  Jefus  Uhrilt.  What  effect  they  may 
have  upon  thy  mind  is  not  in  his  power  to  determine  :  but  vvho- 
foever  will  attentively  examine  thofe  writings,  which,  thus  convin^ 
ced,he  refufes  to  admit  into  his  creed,  will  find  that  they  alone 
have  given  caufe  for  that  voluminous  inundation  of  fchocl-divinU 
ty,  and  thofe  endlefs  theological  contioverfies  that  have  for  fo 
many  ages  oppreiTed  the  literature  and  fatigued  the  patience  of 
Europe;  that  they  alone  have  been  the  fource  of  thofe  wild,  ir- 
rational fyltems,  which  have  fo  long  milled  people  from  the 
plain,  ltraight,  perfpicuous  paths  of  true  religion,  into  the  mani- 
fold, devious  wanderings  of  that  obfeure  labyrinth  of  fabulous 
fuperltition,  whofe  impious  doclrines  having  nothing  to  do  with 
reafon,  and  applying  only  to  the  paflions,  have  fo  exafpc:rated  the 
minds  of  men  againlt  each  other,  and  fo  inhumanly,  as  well  as 
unchriiHanly,  hardened  their  hearts,  as  to  produce  frequently  in 
every  nation  of  Chriftendom,  under  the  plea  of  godly  zeal, 
fcenes  of  barbarous  violence  and  brutal  cruelty,  exceeding  even 
thofe,  which,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  have  lately  mocked  our 
feelings,  occafioned  by  a  paroxylm  of  that  political  phrenfy  into 
which  the  inhabitants  had  been  fatally  and  moil  unwifely  agitat- 
ed ;  dodrines  which,  (lince  itatel'men  have  been  wife  enough  to 
difcoarage  the  fpirit  of  religious  perfection),  have  filled  the  no- 
minally Chiiilian  world  with  a  continually  increaling  variety  of 
feds,  both  the  teachers  and  difciples  of  which,  according  to  the 
prophetic  defciiption  long  fjnee  given  of  them  by  \\\z  apoitle 
Paul,  though  from  infancy  to  old  age  they  are  ever  learning,  are 
never  able  to  attain  a  rational,  fatisfadory  intelligence  of  the  rc» 
ligion  they  continue  to  profefs,  nor  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  thj 
obvious  and  fjmple,  but  important  truths  of  the  new  covenant  of 
the  goipel.' 

Mr.  Evanfi.n  had  before  exprcfled  his  difbelief  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  Mattncv's  goipel,  ill  his  letter  to  bifhop   Hurd, 
and  if  vvc  recollect  rightly,  iud  been  culled  upon  to  bring  his 
arguments  before  the  public.     Though  we  profefs  to  differ 
...or  oil  ruany  top.es,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Uq 
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difcovers  cqnfiderable  abilities  and  ingenuity  in  this  work; 
but  we  alfo  think,  he  under-rates  the  province  of  criticifm,  (to 
which,  in  a  controverfy  of  this  kind,  however,  people  mull 
have  recourfe)  and  in  many  instances' does  not  condefcend  to 
take  notice  of  the  replies  which  have  been  made  to  his  objec- 
tions, Mr.  Evanfon  fays,  that  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  book 
has  been  the  mature  deliberation  of  a  greater  number  of  years 
than  the  Roman  poet  thought  fit  to  prefcribe  for  publications 
of  a  lets  important  kind.  The  arguments  Mr.  Evanfon  has, 
we  doubt  not,  well  weighed  and  digefted,  though,  as  to  its 
conftru£tion,  the  work  has  the  appearance,  in  fome  inftancesj, 
of  being  haftily  put  together. 
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FRANCE. 

IN  our  laft  review  of  political  affairs,  we  left  the  unfortunate 
*  Louis  XVI.  in  the  humiliating  lituation  of  appearing  as  a 
criminal  before  thofe  fubjecls  whom  he  had  formerly  exiled  at 
a  nod,  or  doomed  to  dungeons  or  to  death  by  a  fingle  word. 
The  principal  articles  of  his  acculation  were  drawn  from  an 
exercife  of  that  very  power  with  which  they  had  legally  in- 
trufted  him.  Wnen  the  prefident  of  the  aiTembly  charged  him 
with  fufpending  the  decree  relative  to  the  factious  priefts,  the 
fovereign's  reference  to  theconftitution,  which  allowed  him  the 
free  power  of  fanclioning  decrees,  was  regarded  as  an  ineffec- 
tual defence.  Acts  committed  anterior  to  his  acceptance  of 
the  conltitution  were  adduced  as  evidence  to  prove  his  intenti- 
ons of  violating  it ;  and  the  precautions  which  he  took  on  the 
night  preceding  the  bloody  lothof  Auguft,  dictated  moft  pro» 
bably  by  motives  of  perfonal  fafety  only,  were  conftrued  intc 
premeditated  plots  to  deftroy  the  citizens  of  Paris. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  General  Santerrc  announced  the 
arrival  of  Louis  Capet  in  the  aiTembly,  who  was  informed  by 
the  prefident  that  he  was  to  be  heard  definitively  that  day. 
The  firm  and  manly  deportment  of  the  fallen  monarch  on  this 
occafion,  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  reafonable  fpedtators, 
for  thofe  periods  of  his  life,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
a  faulty  education,  had  been  devoted  to  indolence  and  indul- 
gence, M*DefezCj  one  of  his  council,  read  his  defence,  which  we 
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have  bad  ©ccafion  in  thecourfe  of  our  Reviewto  admire,  equal- 
ly for  force  of  argument  and  elegance  of  diction.  M.  Lanjui- 
nais,  one  of  the  members,  exhorted  the  convention  not  to  con- 
found the  characters  of  judges,  jury,  and  accufers,  having  already 
let  forth  their  opinions  to  the  world. 

The  difcuiiion  was  fatally  clofed  on  the  19th  of  January; 
after  a  iitting  of  near  thirty- four  hours,  the  punifhment  of 
death  was  voted  by  a  fmall  minority  of  the  convention,  and 
ieveral  of  thefe  differing  in  opinion  from  the  reft,  refpectinp- 
the  time  when  it  Should  be  inflicted,  ibme  contending  that  it 
ihould  not  be  put  in  execution  till  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
while  others  propofed  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  people  by  refer- 
ring the  fentence  to  the  primary  afiembiies.  The  conclusion 
of  this  unhappy  bulinefs  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  minute 
detail.  It  was  however  on  the  beft  grounds  believed,  that 
the  majority  of  the  convention  were  compelled  to  this  unjuif. 
meafure  by  the  appreheniion  of  becoming  victims  to  popular 
fury,  fince  a  formidable  mob  was  collected,  who  openly  threat- 
ened by  name  a  considerable  number  of  the  members,  and  de- 
clared their  intention  to  murder  them  if  they  refufed  to  vote 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  Every  cinjurnfhmce  indeed  warrants 
us  in  afferting  that  this  decision  was  more  the  effecT:  of  factious 
fury  than  of  temperate  deliberation,  and  that  the  caufe  of  liberty 
will  certainly  be  impeded  by  the  unprincipled*  violence  of  its 
pretended  votaries. 

Britons  may  exult  that  th  ot  an  Englishman  to  be 

found  upon  this  fanguTnar^  only  ■        in  the  conven- 

tion, the  celebrated  The  ,  did  not  vote,  but  fent  his 

opinion  to  the  pretider.t,     .  .is,  that  Louis  Capet  Should 

be  banifhed  to  America  at  t  •  end  of  the  war.,  and  kept  a  pri- 
soner till  that  event. 

The  prefident  having  announced  that  he  was  about  to  declare 
the  refuit  of  their  long  and  important  deliberations,  a  profound 
and  awful  filehce  enfued,  while  he  declared,  That  out  of  721 
votes,  366  were  for  death,  319  for  imprifonmeut  during  the 
war,  2  for  perpetual  imprifonment,  8  for  a  fufpenlion  of  the 
execution  of  death  till  after  the  expulfton  of  'he  Bourbons  ; 
23  were  for  not  putting  him  to  death,  unlefs  the  French  terri- 
tory fhould  be  invaded  b  reign  power;  and  J  was  for 
death,  but  with  commutation*  of" "puni foment.  Theprcfident 
rnciuded  in  a  lower  and  more  folemn  tone,  and  talcing  off  his 
i.  he  pronounced',  "I.  cdrifeq^uence  of  this,  Tdeclare, 
iihh  .*M  dec'ree2  by  the  national  convention  againft 
Louis  C  pe'f  is  aiaffi**  fnc  opanilff  court  through  the  medium 
of  its  1                                  eci       pg  application  to   the  a  fie  1  obi  y, 

Wc.      to    .nc  paTQjng    or"  (1  .    Sentence,  in  behalf  of  the  de- 

pofed 
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pofed  fovcreign,  but  the  reading    of  the  h-tter   v  -d& 

with  equal  ii  rudenee*.  At  this  period  of  the 

frttii  king's  thn  the  bar, 

and  t>:  1,  M.  Deleze,  ad;  nvention : 

"  Citizens,  reprefentatives,  the  ation  and  your 

dec;  <-ntrufted  to  u«  the  ("acred  function  of  rne  defence 

bf  Loui  .  ,  with  regiet,  to  preleht  to  you  the  laft 

of  our  function.  Louis  has  given  to  us  his  cxprefs  charge 
to  read  to  you  a  letter  hgried  with  his  own  hand,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  Copy  :" 

Letter  from  Lours. 

"  I  owe  it  to  my  own  honour,  I  owe  it  to  my  family,  not 

to  fubferibe  to  a  (entente  which  declares  me  guilty  of  a  crime 

of  which  I  cannot  accufc  myfelf.     In  confequence,  I  appeal  to 

from   the  fentence  of  its   reprefentatives:  and  I 

mit  by  thefe  patents  to  the  fidelity  of  my  defenders,  to 

make  known  to  the  national  convention  this  appeal,  by  all  the 

ins  in  their   power,  and  to  demand,  that  mention  of  it  be 

made  in  the  minutes  of  their  fitting, 

(Signed)  Louis." 

M.  Defeze  then  folemnly  invoked  the  aflcmbly  in  the  name 
of  his  colleagues,  to  confider  by  what  a  final}  majority  the 
punifhment  of  death   was  pronounced  againfr.  the  dethroned 
iarch.     "  Do   not  afflict  France,  adueq  this   eloquent  ad- 
vocate, by  a  judgment  that  will  appear  terrible  to  her,  when 
f.vc  voices  only  were  prefumed  lumcient  to  carry  it."  He  ap- 
pealed to  eternal  Ju  ft  ice,  and    facred  humanity,  to  induce"  the 
«  invention  to  refer  their  (entence  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people. 
"  You  have  either  forgotten  or  destroyed,"  laid  the  celebrated 
.  Trencher,  "  the  lenity  which  the  Jaw  allows  to  criminals, 
of  requiring   at  lean*  iyt-ibh'Js  of  the  voices    to  conftitute  a 
ntttve  judgment." 
A  mcl.    choly    gloom    and    awful    filence    fuperfeded  the 
liety    of    the  French    capital    during  the  laft  days 
life    of    the    deplored    Louis,    as    if    fome    future 
nitty  was    prefaged  to  that  irritable    and    factious  city  ; 
wh;le  bodies    of  men    pat  ..led    the  metropolis,  the 

fuppreflld  fighs,  and  the  retrained  lamentations  announced  to 
the  thinking  world,  that  a  fail  appeal  to  the  people  would  have 
,  at  lea  ft,  to  hiqi  who  had  fuffered  the  mortification 
iding  from  the  (tatipn  of  a:i  exalted  lovereign  to  that 
1  citizen. 
. : •  pafiing   Sunday   in  preparations  for  his  approaching 
nget  and  taking  an  eternal  and   agonizing  farewell  of  his 

wife. 
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wife  and  family,  the  unfortunate  Louis,  a?  the  clocks  of  Paris 
founded  eight  on  Monday  morning,  was  fummoned  to  his  fate. 
The  monarch  afcended  the  fcaffold  with  heroic  fortitude,  with 
a  firm  ftep,  and  a  countenance  void  of  difmay  ;  and  being  pre- 
vented from  addrefting  the  people,  he  was  fent  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Omnipotent,  to  claim,  and  probably  to  receive 
that  juftice  which  his  earthly  judges  had  denied  him.  This  im- 
prudent ftep  of  a  prevailing  faction  will  probably  be  thefource 
of  much  calamity  to  France.  The  refignation  of  the  minifter 
Roland,  whofe  firft  wifh  feems  to  have  been  that  of  faving 
the  life  of  the  king,  was  the  firft  fruits  of  that  fatal  determi- 
nation ;  M.  Pache  was  next  difmifTed  from  the  cabinet,  and 
Bournonville  fucceeded  to  the  war  department. 

Among  other  misfortunes  in  which  the  murder  of  the  king 
has  involved  the  French  nation,  we  muft  certainly  account 
that  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  On  the  firft  eftablifhment 
of  the  revolution,  the  heart  of  every  Englifhman  beat  in  unifon 
with  thofe  of  the  patriots  of  France.  Some  imprudent  fteps 
of  the  firft  affeuibly  leffened  the  number  of  its  admirers:  but 
notwithstanding  the  declamations  of  Mr.  Burke,  when  the 
French  were  firft  invaded  by  foreign  defpots,  "  fuccefs  to  then- 
arms"  was  refounded  from  every  quarter  of  this  kingdom. 
The  horrid  mafiacres  pf  the  ioth  of  Auguft,  and  the  2(1  of 
September,  difgraced  the  name  of  liberty,  which  the  predo- 
minant faction  hadaffumed  ;  but  {till,  fuch  was  the  veneration 
of  Britons  for  even  that  facred  name,  that  we  are  perfuaded,  had 
the  convention  abftained  from  imbruing  their  hands  deliberately 
in  the  blood  of  a  fallen  and  innocent  man,  all  the  arts  of  mi- 
niftry  would  never  have  led  the  people  of  England  to  counte- 
nance a  war. 

It  would  be  a  tedious,  and  therefore  an  unwelcome  undertak- 
ing, to  trace  minutely  and  gradually  the  progrefs  of  the  difpute 
between  Fiance  and  England  j  let  it  fuffice  then  to  fay,  that  on 
the  i  ft  of  February,  upon  the  motion  of  Briflbt,  the  national 
convention  decreed,  among  other  articles,  "  That  George, 
Kins;  of  England,  had  never  ceafed  fince  the  revolution  of  the 
ioth  of  Auguft,  1792,  from  giving  to  the  French  nation  proofs 
of  his  enmity,  and  of  his  attachment  to  the  concert  of  crowned 
heads ;  and  that  he  had  drawn  into  the  fame  league  the  ftadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces  :  that,  contrary  to  the  firft 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1 783,  the  Englifh  miniftry  have  grant- 
ed protection  and  fuccour  to  the  emigrants  and  others,  who 
have  openly  appeared  in  arms  againft:  France  :  that,  on  the 
news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  Capet,  they  were  led  to  com- 
mit an  outrage  againft  the  French  republic,  by  ordering  theam- 
bailador  of  France  to  quit  Great  Britain  :  that  the  Englifh  have 
flopped  divers  boats  and  veflels  laden  with  q^m  tor  France* 
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whilft  at  the  fame  time,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1786,  they 
continue  the  exportation  of  it  to  other  foreign  countries : 
that,  in  order  to  thwart  more  efficacioufly  the  commercial 
tranfa&ions  of  the  republic  with  England,  they  have  by  an  a£fc 
of  parliament  prohibited  the  circulation  of  aiTignats.  The 
convention  therefore  declare, that,  in  confequence  of  thefe  a£t* 
of  hoftility  and  aggreflion,  the  French  republic  is  at  war  with 
'■'itig  of  England  and  thejladtholder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  meafures,  genera!  Dumourier  pro- 
ceeded with  a  large  body  of  troops  to  invade  Holland,  exhort- 
ing the  Batavians  in  a  fpiritcd  maniieiio  to  throw  off  the  ty- 
rannic ariftocracy  of  the  ftadtholder  and  his  party,  and  to  be- 
come a  free  republic.  The  dates- general  of  Holland  iflued 
a  counter  declaration,  in  which  they  combated  that  of  the 
French  commander,  and  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  his  affertions, 
and  the  danger  of  his  deiigns.  The  Hollanders  every  where 
made  the  moft  vigorous  preparations  for  defending  themfelves, 
and  the  Englifh  cabinet feconded  theirefforts,  by  an  immediate 
embarkation  of  troops,  to  the  command  of  which  the  duke  of 
York  was  appointed. 

Thus  at  a  period  when  every  circumfrance  evinced  the  nc- 
ceflity  of  peace,  and  invited  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  when 
our  commerce  flourifhed  beyond  example,  when  wealth  flowed 
in  from  every  quarter,  when  our  manufactures  were  diftri- 
butcd  over  tlie  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  almoft  every  indi- 
vidual partook  of  the  profperity  of  the  nation,  Great  Britain 
finds  herlelf  engaged  iri  war.  The  confluences  are  obvious, 
and,  in  part,  are  already  experienced:  the  only  queftion  there- 
fore is,  whether  It  could  have  b:en  avoided  or  not. — If,  as  theop- 
pofition  after  ted,  the  firft  provocation  was  given  on  our  fide  ; 
if,  while  the  French  nation  was  univeriallv  difpofed  to  amity 
and  friendly  intercourfe  with  England,  our  miniftcrs  were  fe- 
cretly  connected  with  the  defpotic  combination  formed  againft 
their  liberties ;  if  we  interfered  concerning  the  Scheldt,  while 
the  Dutch  themfelves  were  difpoled  to  acquiefce  ;  if  by  parting 
the  Alien  Bill  we  were  the  firft  to  infringe  the  commercial 
treaty,  and  if  we  took  advantage  of  that  bill  to  put  the  moft 
wanton  and  ignominious  affront  en  the  ambaflador  of  the  na- 
tion ;  if  overtures  were  made  of  the  utmoft  advantage  to 
England,  to  prevent  a  rupture,  and  thefe  offers  were  rejected 
with  infolence  and  contempt,  then  the  Britifh  miniftry  have 
been  certainly  to  blame.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  can  believe, 
that  the  object  of  the  French  convention  was  conqueft  and  uni- 
verfal  dominion ;  if  Great  Britain  was  iti  aftual  danger  of 
being  fubdued  by  France  ;  if  the  convention  can  be  proved,  as 
was  aliened,  to  have  formed  plots  and  confpiracies  againft  the 
liberties  and  conftitution  of  Britain  •,  if  tbey  were  the  firft  to 
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*eek  out  caufes  of  quarrel,  and  the  firff.  to  take  advantage  of 
whatever  caufes  of  difpute  fpontaneoufly  arofe,  then  it  mult  be 
allowed  that  hoftilities  were  become  heceffary,  and  the  war, 
greatly  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  could  not  have  been  avoided. 

Unpropiti  u^  indeed  to  the  happinefs  of  mar  kind  is  that  peri- 
od, which  affords  noprofpe£f.  intereftingtothephilofophicmind. 
The  friend  to  humanity,  while  he  deplores  the  exceffes  which 
French  enthufiafts  have  committed  under  the  name  of  liberty, 
itill  views  with  a  fufpicious  eye  the  combination  of  defpots, 
and  laments  that  the  expiring  groans  of  the  tens  of  thoufands 
which  fall  on  the  field  of  battle,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  prejudice  excited  againft  a  whole  nation,  by  the 
crime  committed  by  a  faction  in  the  murder  of  one  man. 
The  politician  at  one  moment  thrinks  at  the  approach  of 
anarchv,  and  trembles  at  another  for  the  formidable  efforts 
which  he  obferves  in  favour  of  defpotifm,  and  he  fees  that, 
while  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Scheldt,  are  the  pretended  points  in  difpute  ;  with  courti- 
ers atleaft,  the  reftoration  of  the  former  defpotifm  of  France,  if 
not  the  partition  of  that  country,  is  a  favourite  idea. 

The  fubjugation  of  Holland  was  the  firft  project  of  the 
French  general,  aad  when  the  eafe  with  which  he  effected  the 
conquefl  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  courage  and  ability  dis- 
played by  him  and  his  army  at  the  famous  battle  of  Jemappe, 
were  confidered,  the  ariftocracy  of  almoft  every  nation  trem- 
bled. He  juftly  fuppofed  that  the  divifions  which  the  ufurpa- 
tions  of  power  have  created  in  Holland,  would  greaciy  facili-, 
tate  his  progrefs ;  and  the  eafy  furrender  of  Breda  and  Ger- 
truydenberg  encouraged  him  to  boait  that  he  would  terminate 
the  conteft  by  a  fpeedy  approach  to  Amfterdam.  A  train  of 
circumfbnees,  however,  loon  put  affop  to  the  victorious  career 
pf  Dumourier,  and  evinced  to  mankind  the  uncertainty  of  mi- 
litary fuccefs. 

General  Miranda,  who  had  befieged  the  city  of  Maeftricht 
with  great  force  and  vigour,  and  fummoned  the  governor  to 
furrender,  was  attacked  by  prince  Frederic  of  Brunfwick,  and 
defeated  with  coniiderable  lofs.  The  commiflioners  of  Bel- 
gium inform  the  convention,  in  a  letter  from  Liege,  dated 
March  the  3d,  that  their  cantonments  on  the  river  Roer,  above 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  been  forced  by  the  enemy,  and  that  ge* 
neral  Valence  had  evacuated  that  city.  The  Auftrians,  after 
this,  divided  themfelvcs  into  three  columns,  two  of  which 
marched  towards  Maeftricht  5  the  fiege  of  which  was  imme- 
diately raifed.  The  third  purfued  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
republic,  and  the  abfence  of  feveral  commanding  officers  was 
fuppofed  to  have  greatly  facilitated  the  fuccefs  of  the  PruiTrans 
in  thefe  rencounters.,  which  may  be  juftly  confidered    as  the 
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commencement  of  a  new  feries  ©f  misfortunes  to  France. 
Such  was  the  panic  which  the  fuccefles  of  the  enemy  oc- 
cafioned,  that  general  Valence  himfelf  informed  the  commif- 
fioners,  that  if  Dumouricr  did  not  arrive  immediately,  he  could 
not  anhver  for  the  confequenccs  ;  that  the  PrulIJans  who 
palled  the  Roc r  had  defeated  him  and  relieved  Mxcflricht ;  that 
they  amounted  to  near  thirty  thoufand  men,  a  coniidcrable  part 
of  which  were  cavalry,  in  which  his  army  was  remarkably  de- 
ficient. 

Before  we  review  the  reverfe  of  fortune  which  Dumourier 
has  experienced  in  the  Netherlands,  we  mall  advert  to  the 
bombardment  of  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia.  The  {hips 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Truguet  began  to  fire  upon 
the  town  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  but  as  all  the  tranfports 
with  the  land  forces  were  not  arrived,  he  ordered  the  firing  to 
reafe  on  the  twenty-ninth.  The  volunteer?,  however,  being- 
impatient  to  land,  the  admiral,  after  ufing  every  argument  to 
convince  them  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  make  any  attempt 
without  a  fufficient  force,  at  length  confented,  and  gave  order* 
for  a  difembarkation  on  the  fourteenth  of  February.  Four 
fnips  and  two  bomb-ketches  were  poited  before  the  town,  and 
nearly  the  fame  force  was  placed  between  the  town  and  a 
fmall  mountain  defended  by  batteries  ;  another  came  to  anchor 
before  the  town  to  batter  it,  and  three  fbjps  and  three  frigates 
were  employed  in  covering  the  landing  of  the  troops.  Of  ali 
thefe  fhips  the  Themiltocles  alone  did  execution,  but  (lie  wa* 
fet  on  lire  by  a  red  hot  ball,  and  the  captain  was  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  died  four  days  after.  In  the  night  the  Thcmiftocles  was 
obliged  to  retire.  The  Patriot,  which  kept  up  a  continual  (ire 
three  days  and  three  nights,  expended  ail  her  ammunition  ; 
and  had  eight  men  wounded,  fome  of  them  in  a  dangerous 
manner.     'The  Juno  frigate  had  (even  wounded. 

The  defcent  was  effected  under  the  command  of  general 

Cafa-Bianca,  with  fifteen  hundred  troops  of  the  line,  and  three 

thoufand  national  volunteers  ;  another  defcent  was  to  be  made 

at  fome  diftai.  certain  fignal  wa:>  agreed  upon.  The  f.ime 

11I  was  obfervi-ii  in  the  ili.m  !.  and  the  troops  heard  the  fol- 

l  ;ng  words  pioiiounced  through  a  fpeaking-tru.;  ,-**, 

put  10  fir  ■  troops,  how- 

ever, ftlfpec*  -d  the  delufion,  efpecially  as  they  couiJ  obferve  with 
their  glalTes,  that  the  invitation  came  from  perfons  in  the  Sardi- 
nian  uniform.     The  fecond   defcent   therefore   was  counter- 
manded.   (Jafd-liiaiica,  however,  formed  a  camp  at 
ol  ball  a  league  horn  the  town,  with  fifteen 
and  fome  mortars  ;  but  owing  to  fomt  .  the 

troops  were  fudduily  Ici/.ed,  th  of  com- 

mand,  and   the    patroles  ;   the  fold 
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imagined  themfelves  too  weak  in  number,  and  requefled  to  be 
re-emb?.rked,  and  fome  of  them  without  orders  began  to  re- 
tire towards  the  fhorc.  In  this  difagrecable  lltuation  the 
general  was  compelled  to  re-embark  his  troops,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  fave  his  cannon. 
When  the  troops  returned  on  board,  Truguet  immediately  fet 
fail.  The  Leopard,  a  (hip  of  the*  line,  ran  on  fhore,  but 
the  crew  were  laved  :  a  tartan,  which  ran  on  fhore- alio,  was 
burnt  by  the  Sardinians. 

This  failure  of  the ., attack  upon  Sardinia  was  a  trivial  mif- 
fortune,  in  comparifon  with  the  hafty  retreat  and  final  defection 
of  general  Dumourier  in  the  Netherlands.  Soon  after  that 
general  quitted  Holland,  and  aflumed  iri  perfonthe  command  of 
the  difctfneefted  armies  of  Valence  and  Miranda,  the  forces  of 
the  prince  of  Co'oourg  and  general  Clairfait  attacked  him  with 
a  vigour  that  alfonifhed  him,  who  had  but  a  few  months  before 
driven  the  fame  troops  out  of  France,  and  through  the  Nether- 
lands into  Germany.  He  faw  with  mortification  and  difmay 
the  laurels  of  Jeunppes  wither  on  the  plains  of  Tirlemont. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  Imperialifts  advanced  from 
Tongres  towards  JTirlemont,  by  St.  Iron,  and  were  attacked 
by  genera!  Dumourier  fucccllively  on  the  15th  and  the  follow- 
ing days.  The  firifc  attempts  were  attended  with  fuccels.  The 
Auftrian  advanced  polh>  were  obliged  to  retire  to  St-  Tron 
through  Tirlemont,  winch  they  ha!  already  palled.  Oh  the 
eighteenth  a  general  engagement  took  place,  the  French  army 
being  covered  by  D  >rmael,  and  on  the  right  bv  Landen.  The 
action  continued  with  great  obltinacv  on  both  fides,  from 
teven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nve  i'rl  the  evening,  when  the 
French  were  obliged  to  fill  buck,  ami  the  Auftrian  cavalry 
coming  up,  put  them  entirely  to  flight.  The  lofs  in  ejtch  army 
was  gre.u.  The  French  displayed  great  courage  and  audrefs, 
but  were  overpowered  by  the  fiipefibr  numbers  and,  perhaps, 
the  more  regular  difcipline  of  their  enemies.  Dumourier  him- 
f'elf,  in  a  letter  to  genera!  Duw.l,  lays  of  this  battle,  that  he 
attacked  the  enemy  in  the  famous  plain  ot  Newinguen,  and 
fought  the  whole  day  with  his  right  wing  rind  centre.  7  ne  left 
wing  not  only  (ought  ill,  but  abandoned  nim  and  fled  beyond 
Tirlemont.  He  fortunately  withdrew  the  right  wing  and  the 
centre,  lkirmiihing  from  the  rath  to  the  22:h  ;  and  in  the 
night  he  took  a  poiition  on  the  heights  of  Cumpltch. 

Dumourier  addreft'ed  another  letter  to  Bournonville,  dared 
28th  of  Match,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  retreat 
of  a  part  of  the  army  under  generals  Neuilly  and  Ferrand, 
who,  by  the  defertion  of  a  great  number  of  volunteers,  w<.re 
obliged  to  evecuate  tne  city  of  Mons  during  the  nighr.  Ge- 
fttr&l  M.tr..iie,  military  commander  of  Antwerp,  capitulated, 
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and  by  that  method,  though  not  the  rnoft  honourable)  yet  iudif- 
peniably  necelfary,  had  laved  a  body  or  ten  thouiaud  men. 
He  added,  that  colonels  St.  Clair  and  Thouvenot  were  attack- 
ed without  means  of  defence  ;  that  the  military  convoys  were 
detained  at  Bruges  ;  that  he  had  difpatched  fome  troops  in  order 
to  liberate  thole  convoys  ;  and  that  he  had  lent  forces  to  gar- 
rilon  St.  Omer,  Cambray,  and  all  the  places  on  the  line,  from 
Dunkirk,  to  Givet.  At  this  period  Dumourier  defcribed  the 
army  as  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmpft  diforder,  and  as  not  hav- 
ing provifions  for  more  than  ten  days.  He  laid  that  the  pre- 
tended fnccours  of  men  from  the  departments  of  the  north,  con- 
fided only  of  old  men  and  boys,  who,  fo  far  from  being  ufeful, 
ferved  only  to  confumc  the  provifions  and  increafe  the  conhu 
fion.  He  declared,  that  if  order  and  difcipline  were  not  reflat- 
ed ;  that  if  fifty  authorities,  each  more  abfurd  than  the  other, 
continued  to  direct  all  political  and  military  operations,  France 
would  be  loft  :  and  he  declared,  that  with  a  fcnall  number  of 
brave  men  he  would  bury  himfelf  under  the  ruins  of  bis  coun- 
try. He  affirmed,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  {fop  the 
progrels  of  the  enemy,  who,  without  amuflng  themfclves  with 
lieges,  might,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  cavalry,  lay 
wafte  and  reduce  to  allies  all  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  The  French  general 
concluded  this  melancholy  repcientation  with  bellowing  eu- 
logiums  on  the  clemency  and  moderation  of  the  Auftrians, 
who,  he  obferved,  were  entitled  to  the  more  praife,  as,  from  the 
example  of  cruelty  and  outrage  which  the  French  had  exhibit- 
ed, a  very  different  conduct  on  their  part  might  have  been  ex- 
peeled.  *  I  have  always  affirmed,'  fays  he,  !  and  I  repeat,  that 
a  republic  can  only  be  founded  on  virtue,  and  that  freedom  can. 
be  maintained  only  by  order  and  wlfdom.' 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  proceedings  which  preceded  the 
final  defection  of  that  celebrated  general  from  the  republicans  of 
France,  whofe  conduct  he  leeuis  rather  to  have  difapproved, 
than  their  caufe.  His  great  and  ambitious  mind  w.is  affected 
even  to  defperation,  when  he  had  loft  the  alluring  epiihet  of 
deliverer  of 'tuition^  by  -the  rafhnefs  of  the  convention,  and  the 
irregularities  of  mobs  ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  ever  remain  a 
doubt  with  fpeculative  men,  whether  Dumourier  would 
not  have  liberated  Europe  from  the  fetters  of  Gothic  flavery, 
if  France  had  feconded  his  efforts  with  wifdom  mid  liberality, 
or  had  created  him  dictator  during  the  war,  immediately  after 
the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunl'wick. 

The  frequent  leproachful  addrcfles  to  the  convention  frow 
the  general,  were  at  length  conftrued  by  them  into  infult  ani 
trealou.  He  had  been  too  much  acculromed  to  the  Itiata- 
gems  of  war  and  the  bnelfo  of  politic  J  tup&ctious,  opt  1 
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previoufly  informed  of  the  deugn  of  the  convention  to  order' . 
him  a  prifoner  to  their  bar.  When  the  commiffioners  of 
the  northern  army  therefore  came  to  Toumay  with  an  evi- 
dent drdign  of  founding  his  intentions,  they  found  him  with 
madamc  Sillciy,  young  Egalitc,  and  Valence,  furrounded  with 
deputations  from  the  diftria  of  Cambray.  The  interview  wa$ 
violent.  Duntourier  expreiled  himfelf  in  terms  o(  inveclive 
againft  the  Jacobins.  l  They  will  ruin  France,'  faid  he,  '  but 
I  will  lave  it,  though  they  fhould  call  me  a  Casfar,  a  Cromwell* 
or  a  Monk*'  The  commiflioners  carried  the  converfation  no 
further.  They  departed  and  returned  next  day,  determined 
to  diilemble,  in  order  the  better  to  difcover  the  extent  of  his 
views.  The  general  then  became  more  explicit ;  he  faid  that 
the  convention  were  a  herd  of  ruffians,  whom  he  held  in  ab- 
horrence ;  that  the  volunteers  were  poltroons;  but,  that  all 
their  efforts  would  be  vain.  f  As  for  the  reft,  added  he, 
c  there  ftill  remains  a  party.'  *  If  the  queen  and  her  children 
are  threatened,  I  will  march  to  Paris  ;  it  is  my  fixed  intention  j 
and  the  convention  will  not  exifl  thiee  weeks  longer.'  The 
commiflioners  afked  him  by  what  means  he  would  replace  the 
convention  ?  Hisanfwer  was,  *  The  means  are  already  formed.' 
They  afked  him,  whether  he  did  not  w'ifh  to  have  the  lad: 
conflitution  ?  He  replied,  that  it  was  a  r'ooliih  one  j  he  ex- 
pected a  better  from  Condorcet  :  the  firft  conflitution,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  was  preferable.  When  they  afked  him 
whether  he  wifhc.i  to  have  a  king,  he  replied,  '  We  mult  have 
one.'  He  alio  told  them,  that  he  was  employed  to  make  peace 
for  France  •,  that  he  had  already  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  the  prince  of  Cobourg  for  an  exchange  of  prifoners,  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  withdrawing  from  Holland  thofe  eighteen 
battalions  who  were  on  the  point  of  being  cut  off.  When 
they  told  him  that  thofe  negotiations  with  Cobourg,  and  the 
peace  which  he  wiihed  to  procure  for  France,  would  not 
change  republicans  into  royaliftsj  he  repeated  the  affertion, 
that  he  would  be  in  Paris  in  three  weeks ;  and  obferved,  that 
imce  the  battle  of  Jemappes  he  had  wept  over  his  fuccefs  in  (o 
bad  a  caufe.  Dubuiffon  then  propofed  to  communicate  to 
him  a  plan  of  a  counter- revolution  :  but  he  faid  that  his  own 
was  better. 

The  attempt  to  arre'l  an  able  general  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
did  not,  it  mutt  be  confefied,  argue  a  fupferiorr  degree  of  vviidom, 
either  in  the  convention  or  it*  agents.  As  foon  as  the  fpecial 
commiflioners  therefore  arrive.;  from  Paris  for  that  purpi.fe,  and 
announced  to  l  r  intention,  he  foiled,  and  allured 

them,  'riwfcbe  valued  his  ht  ■.  .00  much  to  fubmititto  an  arbitrary 
tribunal:'  and  imp  ',v'ng  t'le  hgnat  ;ov  a  body  of  foldiers 

who  were  in  waiting,  hoorder^d  the  minifler  of  war,  Buurnon- 
wtt*  (who  was  fent  tofttrperfede  him)  and  the  commiflioners,  im- 
1  mediately 
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mediately  to  be  conveyed   to  the  Aultrian   head  qnarters  at 
Moiin,   .  es  fur  the  (afcty  of  the  royal  family. 

Dumourier,  however,  notwithstanding  his  fplendid  talents, 
appears  to  hive  been  grofsly  miftaken  u'ith  regard  to  thedifpo- 
fitiou  of  hi->  army.  They  were  ready  to  refent  to  a  man  the 
affront  which  was  fo  imprudently  offered  to  their  general,  in 
him  to  appear  as  a  criminal  at  Paris  ;  but,  when 
he  came  to  propofe  to  them  the  refloratiovt  of  royalty  in  the 
perfon  of  the  prince,  and  to  turn  their  arms  againft  their 
country,  the  prejudices  or  the  patriotism  oi'  Frenchmen  af* 
fumed  their  wonted  influence,  and  they  considered  it  their 
duty  to  difobey.  The  general  had  fcarcely  advanced  as  far 
as  Cambray  before  he  found  his  army  gradually  deferring. 
The  artillery  was  the  firft  corps  that  forfook  him;  and  they 
were  almoft  immediately  followed  by  the  national  guards. 
M.  Dumourier  then  harangued  the  troops  of  the  line;  but 
their  reply  was,  *  that  though  they  loved  him  as  a  man,  and  ve- 
nerated him  as  a  general,  they  could  not  fight  againft  their 
country.' 

Thus  defeated  in  his  plan  of  a  counter-revolution,  and  find- 
ing that  no  dependance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  majority  of 
the  army,  general  Dumourier  with  two  regiments  of  horfe, 
and  accompanied  by  young  Egalite  and  fome  other  officers, 
determined  to  make  his  efcape  to  the  enemy  at  Mons,  where, 
after  a  dangerous  purfuit  by  a  part  of  the  army  which  he  lately 
commanded,  and  being  fhot  at  feveral  times,  he  at  length  arriv- 
ed fafe  at  the  head  of  that  fmall  party,  which  it  ill  retained  their 
fidelity  to  their  fallen  commander. 

The  conduct  of  general  Dumourier  has  afforded  room  for 
many  conjectures,  and  has  excited  a  variety  of  fufpicions. 
The  democratic  party  do  not  fcruple  to  aflert,  that  it  was 
long  his  intention  to  betray  his  country;  and  that  he  was  ac- 
tually bribed  by  the  Imperialifts.  We  muft  confefs  that  thefe 
conjectures  appear  fcarcely  to  be  warranted  by  the  facte.  No 
traitor  would  have  fought  as  Dumourier  did  *  on  the  1 8th  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  imprudent  and  abfurd  proceedings  of 
the  convention  in  denouncing  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  he  would  ftill  have  remained  faithful  to  its 
caufe.  As  M.  Dumourier  however  has  publifhcd  a  defence  of  his 
own  conduct,  we  think  it  but  juilice  to  him  to  infert  a  fliort 
extract  from  that  Defence  ;  and  this  we  are  ftill  further  in- 
duced to  do  from  the  importance  of  the  paper  in   queftion, 

-•  lie  that  hangs  or  let  otks  out's  brains, 


Thcdcril's  in  him  :t  i  Hcd. 

App.  Vol.  VII,  New.  Arr.  Q_q  in 
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in  an  hiftorical  view,  as  it  relates  tc*  tranfactions,  of  which  the 
general  may  exclaim  wsf.11  /Eneas  : 

-Qureque  ipfe  miferrima  vidi, 


Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui- 


In  his  addrefs   to   the  French  nation,  dated   the  2d  of  April* 
M.  Dumourier  thus  exprelles  himfelf : 

*  On  the  28th  of  Auguft,  I  took  upon  me,  in  Champagne, 
trie  command  of  an- army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  weak,  and 
without  either  difcipline  or  organization.     I  arretted  the  pro- 
grefs  of  eighty  thoufand   Pruffians   and   HefTians,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  after  they  had  facrificed  the  one  half  of  their 
army.     I  was  then  the   faviour  of  France  ;  and   then  it  was 
that  the  molt  wicked  of  men,   the  opprobrium  of  Frenchmen 
—  in   a   word  Adarat^  began  to  calumniate  me   without  any 
mercy.     With  a  part  of  the  victorious  army  of  Champagne, 
and  fome  other  troops,!  entered,  on  the  5th  of  November,  the 
Belgic  Provinces,  where  I  gained  the  for  ever  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Jemappe  ;  and,  after  a  fuccellion  of  advantages,  entered 
Liege  and  Aix-la-Chapeile,  towards  the  ciofe  of  that  month. 
From  that  moment  my  deflruclion  was  refolved  on  •,  and  I  have 
been  accufed  of  afpirmg,  now  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Brabant, 
now  to  the  ftadtholdenhip,  and  again  to  the  diclatorfhip.     To 
retard  and  cruih  my  fuccefles,  the  minifter  Pache,  fupported  by 
the  criminal  faction,  to  whom  all  our  evils  are  to  be  afcribed, 
fullered  the  victorious  army  to  want  every  thing,  and  fucceeded 
in  difbanding  it  by  famine  and  nakednefs.     The  confequence 
was,  that  more  than  fifteen  thoufand  men  were  in  the  hofpitals, 
more  than  twenty-five  thoufand  deferted  through  mifery  and 
_:;it,  and  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  horfes  died  of  hunger !  !  ! 

*  1  tranfmitted  to  the  national  convention  very  ftrenuousre- 
monftrances,  which  i  followed  up  by  repairing  in  perfon  to 
Paris,  to  engage  the  legifiators  to  a;>ply  a  remedy  to  the  evn  ; 
they  did  not  even  condefcend  to  read  the  four  memorials  I  de- 
livered in.  During  the  twenty-fix  days  I  fpent  at  Paris,  I 
heard  almofl  every  night,  bands  of  pretendx-d  federates  demand 
my  head  ;  and  calumnies  of  every  defcription,  as  well  as  me- 
nace:; and  infults,  followed  me  even  into  the  country-houfe  to 
which  I  retired. 

*  Having  delivered  in  my  reflgnation,  I  was  retained  in  the 
fervice  of  my  country,  becaufe  it  was  propofed  to  me  to  nego- 
tiate the  fufpenfion  of  the  war  againft  England  and  Holland, 
which  I  had  conceived  as  indifpenfable  to  the  fafety  of  the 
Netherlands.  Whilftl  negociated,  and  that  fuccefcfully,  the 
national  convention  itfelf  haftened  to  declare  war,  without  mak- 
ing any  preparations,  and  without  either  power  or  means  for 
its  fuppoit. 

*  I  was 
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1  I  was  not  even  advifed  of  this  declaration,  an!  learned  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gazettes  only.  I  flattened  to  form 
a  fmall  army  of  new  troops,  who-had  never  fought  ;  and  with 
thefe  troops,  whom  confidence  rendered  invincible,  I  made  my- 
felf  matter  of  three  ftrong  places,  and  was  ready  to  penetrate 
into  the  middle  of  Holland,  when  I  learned  tne  difatter  of  Aix- 
la-Cimpelle,  the  railing  of  the  liege  of  Maefiricht,  and  the  fad 
retreat  of  the  army.  By  this  army  I  was  loudly  fummoncd  ; 
I  abandoned  my  conquelrs  to  fly  to  its  fuccpur,  and  con- 
fidered  that  we  could  be  extricated  from  our  difficulties  by  a 
ipeedy  fuccefs  only.  I  led  my  companions  in  arms  to  the 
enemy.  Oil  the  1 6th  of  xMarch  1  had  a  confiderable  advantage 
at  Tirelemont.  On  the  i8th,  I  brought  the  enemy  to  a  ge- 
neral action  ;  and  the  centre  and  right  wing;,  under  my  charge, 
were  virtorious.  The  left  wing,  after  having  attacked  impru- 
dently, fled. 

1  On  the  19th,  we  retreated  honourably  with  the  brave  p»en 
that  were  left  together  ;  for  a  part  of  the  army  difbandjd  it- 
felf.  On  the  21ft  and  22d,  we  fought  with  the  fame  courage  ; 
and  to  our  firmnefs  was  owing  the  prefervation  of  the  remains 
of  an  army  which  breathes  folely  for  true  liberty,  for  the  reign 
of  the  laws  and  for  the  extinction  of  anarchy. 

'  It  was  then  that  the  Marats,  the  Robefpierres,  and  the  cri- 
minal feels  of  Jacobins  of  Paris,  plotted  the  fall  of  the  generals, 
and  more  efpecially  of  mine.  Thefe  villains,  bribed  with  the 
gold  of  foreign  powers,  to  conplete  the  diforganization  of 
the  armies,  caufed  almoft  all  the  generals  to  be  arretted. 
They  keep  them  in  the  jails  of  Paris  to  b'eptemberize  them  ; 
for  thus  it  is,  that  thefe  monftcrs  have  coined  a  word,  to  hand 
down  to  polferity  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  maflacres  of 
the  firft  fix  days  of  September. 

1  Whilft  I  was  employed  in  recompofing  the  army,  in 
which  employment  I  laboured  night  and  day,  on  the  ift  of 
April  (yefterday)  four  commiffioners  of  the  national  conven- 
tion reached  me,  with  a  decree,  purporting  that  I  fhould  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  convention  myfelf.  The  war  minilter, 
JBournonville  (my  pupil)  was  weak  enough  to  accompany 
them,  to  fucceed  me  in  my  commanJ.  The  perfons  who  were 
in  the  fuite  of  thefe  perfidious  emiflaries,  informed  methemfelves, 
that  different  groups  of  aflalfius,  either  fugitive  from,  or  driven 
out  of,  my  army,  were  difperfed  on  the  road  to  kill  me  before  I 
could  reach  Paris,  i  fpent  leveral  hours  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince the  commilTioners  of  the  imprudence  of  this  arrett  —  No- 
thing could  fluke  their  pride,  and  I  therefore  arretted  them  to 
ferve  me  as  hottages  againft  the  crimes  of  Paris.  I  inttamly  ar- 
ranged with  the  Imperialifts  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  and  marched 
towards  the  capital.' 

Q_q  2  We 
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We  fhould  have  remarked,  that  general  Dumourier  had,  pre- 
vious to  his  intended  march  to  Paris,  eftablifhed  an  armiftice 
with  the  prince  de  Cobourg,  and  his  highneis  had  iffued  a  moft 
liberal  proclamation,  which  accompanied  the  addrefs  of  M. 
Dumourier,  and  which  affured  the  French  nation,  that  it  was 
no  part  of  his  intention  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government 
of  France,  and  that  no  part  of  his  army  fliould  even  enter  the 
frontier,  unlefs  the  general  fliould  demand  a  fmall  body  to  a<5fc 
under  him  to  fupport  his  motions,  and  to  co-operate  as  friends 
and  brothers  in  arms. 

It  is  much  to  be  regreted,  that  this  liberal  and  conciliatory 
addrefs  fliould  have  been  revoked  by  the  congrefs  of  general 
officers,  which  was  held  at  Antwerp,  on  the  8th  of  April.  The 
fefolution  of  that  congrefs  *  to  commence  a  plan  of  active 
operations  againft  France'  is  ft  ill  more  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
The  temper  manifefted  by  the  troops  of  Dumourier,  their  ob- 
ftinate  adherence  to  the  republic,  fhould  have  damped  the 
hopes  of  thofe  who  wifh  at  this  crifts  to  force  a  monarchy  upon 
the  French  nation.  A  monarchy  we  believe  they  would  fhoitly 
have,  if  left  to  themfclves  ;  for  what  is  termed  pure  democracy 
is  no  other  than  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  and  that  cannot  long  en- 
dure. It  is  the  odium  which  the  combined  powers  firrt  ex- 
cited againft  monarchy  by  the  league  of  Pilnitz,  and  their  baft 
tileinvafior.,  that  keeps  the  French  united  ;  and,  conducted  on 
the  prefent  plan,  we  can  fee  no  probable  iflue  of  the  war,  but 
an  immenfe  profufion  of  blood  and  treafure,  and  the  confede- 
rated powers  reduced  to  a  fimilar  ftate  of  bankruptcy  with 
France  itfelf,  in  attempting  to  fubdue  it. 

Amidft  this  accumulation  of  external  misfortunes,  the  coun- 
try of  France  was  at  this  period  internally  agitated  by  the  moft 
formidable  infurredtions  in  different  parts.  A  confiderable 
body  of  royalifts  affembled  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire, 
and  threatened  the  reduction  of  Nantz.  In  the  department 
of  Vendee,  they  afliimed  the  denomination  of  the  Chriftian 
army,  and  were  commanded  by  a  perfon  of  foine  note,  of  the 
name  of  Joly.  Strong  fufpicions  are  entertained,  that  the  in« 
furgents  were  fecretly  affifted  by  foreign  powers. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  a  member  of  the  national  convention 
enumerated  feveral  caufes  of  fufpicion  againft  the  executive 
council,  and  cited  diftiniSf.  charges  againft  the  mini  Iter  Bournon- 
ville.  In  the  fame  fitting  the  commiflioners  of  the  convention 
at  Rochelle  announced,  that  the  people  of  Nantz  had  made  a 
fuccefsful  fally  againft  the  revolters,  had  killed  twelve  hundred 
on  the  fpot,  and  captured  an  equal  number. 

On  the  fame  day  the  popular  fociety  of  Toulon  denounced 
general  Paoli  as  a  fupporter  of  defpotifm.  They  alledged  that 
the  general,  in  concert  with  the  adminiftrators  of  the  depart- 
ment, 
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merit,  had  inflicted  every  kind  of  hardfhip  upon  the  patriot*, 
and  at  the  fame  time  favoured  the  emigrants  and  the  refractory 
priefts.  They  demanded  that  his  head  mould  fall  under  the 
avenginir  fvvord  of  the  law.  The  convention  decreed,  that 
general  Paoli  and  the  procureur  general  fyndic,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Corfica,  fhould  be  ordered  to  the  bar,  tp  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct. 

On  the  following  day,  the  aflcmbly  received  a  letter  from 
general  Biron,  ftating,  that  though  the  fnow  lay  deep  on  the 
ground,  the  enemy  had  attacked  the  camp  of  Braons  on  the 
28th  of  March.  They  were  vigoroufly  repulfed,  and  he  added, 
that  the  lofs  muft  have  been  confiderable,  if  he  might jud^e 
from  the  quantity  of  blood,  of  hats,  and  of  fufils  left,  in  the 
field. 

It  was  the  fourth  of  April  before  the  national  convention  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  thatthe  commiffioncrs  whom  they  had 
fent  to  feize  upon  Dumourier  and  to  conduit  him  a  prifoner 
to  Paris,  had  themfelves  been  arrefted  by  that  general  and  fent 
to  the  Auftrians.  On  the  receipt  of  this  information  the  con- 
vention decreed  a  large  reward  for  bringing  Dumourier  to 
Paris  dead  or  alive.  They  took  the  fpeedieft  meafures  for 
fecuring  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  for  defending  the  frontiers. 

The  confternation  which  the  defection  of  Dumourier  had 
created,  was  in  fome  meafure  relieved  by  letters  of  the  fifth  of 
April,  from  the  commiflioners  of  the  northern  army  to  the 
convention,  informing  them  that  their  country  was  faved,  that 
the  camp  of  Maulde  was  difbanded,  and  that  all  the  troops  had 
forfaken  Dumourier. 

The  commilh* oners  added,  that  relying  on  the  patriotifm  and 
activity  of  general  Dampierre,  they  had  appointed  him  pro- 
vifionally  commander  in  chief.  Dumourier  parted  through  the 
camp  of  the  army  of  the  Ardennes,  confiding  of  twenty  batta- 
lions, troops  of  the  line  and  volunteers,  with  a  park  of  artil- 
lery, which  he  endeavoured  to  feduce,  but  failed  in  his  attempt ; 
and  they  univerfally  came  over  to  the  intereft  of  the  conven- 
tion after  hiving  been  exhorted  by  Becker,  aide-du-camp  to 
general  Diretmann,  to  beware  of  the  delufions  of  their  former 
commander  who  only  told  them  they  fhould  foon  have  a  king 
and  laws,  the  better  to  effect  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  public  will  fcarccly  regret  the  misfortunes  and  abafe* 
ment  of  the  notorious  duke  of  Orleans,  now  well  known  by  the 
proftituted  name  of  Philip  Egalite.  A  decree  having  pafled  in 
the  convention  for  the  baniihment  of  all  the  Bourbons,  this 
fhamclels  tnonfler  fent  a  letter  to  the  prefident,  defiring  to 
know  whether  he,  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  people,  could  be 
included  in  the  decree  j  when,  fuch  was  the  indignation  even  of 
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this  factious  aflembly,  that  the  affirmative  refounded  from  every 
part  of  the  hail. 

In  a  difpatch  dated  April  the  ioth,  the  commifTioners  at 
Valenciennes  informed  the  convention  that  the  enemy  were 
preparing  apparently  for  the  attack  of  Conde,  but  that  the  fol- 
diers whocompofed  the  garrifon  of  that  place  were  determined 
to  defend  themfelves  like  true  republicans — that  a  fpirit  of  order 
began  to  be  re-efrablifhed  among  the  troops,  and  that  thev 
hoped  when  the  army  was  convinced  refpecling  the  traitorous 
defigns  of  Dumourier,  that  their  errors  would  be  changed  into 
indignation,  and  their  defeats  into  victories. 

We  were  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  violence  or  the  crimes 
of  the  notorious  Marat  had  at  length  produced  his  accufation 
and  imprifonment.  He,  as  prefident  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris, 
had  figmd  an  addref ,  invoking  all  popular  •  focieties  to  exert 
themfelves  for  the  expulsion  of  thofe  '  unfaithful  members  of  the 
convention  who  betrayed  their  truir,  and  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  death  cf  a  tyrant.'  At  ten  in  the  evening,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  the  appel  nominal,  on  the  decree  againlt  this  infolcnt 
aflaflin  commenced^,  and  after  a  tumultuous  fitting  of  the  whole? 
night,  the  refult  was  announced  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; out  of  336  votes,  232  were  for  the  decree  of  accu- 
fation. In  confequence,  the  decree  was  pronounced  againft 
Marat,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Abbaye  prifon. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  defection  of  Dumourier,  general  Kel- 
lerman,  who  commands  the  army  of  the  Alps,  afTembled  his 
troops,  and,  in  the  prefer.ee  of  the  court  ituted  authorities,  ad- 
dreffed  them  upon  that  fuhje<Sr.  The  foldiers  univerfaliy  tefi  i- 
fied  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and 
anfwered  the  addrefs  of  their  general,  by  fwearing  by  their 
arms  that  they  would  fupport  the  republic  and  liberty. 

While  thefe  affairs  were  in  agitation,  the  national  convention 
received  a  letter  from  Dampierre,  general  of  all  the  forces  at 
Valenciennes,  dated  the  13th  of  April  ;  in  which  he  fays, 
*  The  enemy  attacked  our  advanced  pofls  at  this  place  in  fix 
different  points  ;  they  were  however  repulfed  with  confiderable 
lofs.  In  the  advanced  gurrd,  which  I  commanded,  we  had 
much  the  advantage.  1  have  refumed  the  camp  of  Famars, 
I  cannot  beftow  too  high  praifes  on  the  courage  and  ardour 
of  the  foldiers.  I  can  allure  you  that  in  a  little  time  the 
army  will  recover  that  fuperiority  which  it  loft  only  by  the 
treachery  of  thofe  who  commanded  it.' 

Two  days  after  this,  the  mi  differ  at  war  received  another 
letter  from  the  fame  general,  in  which  he  informs  him,—  '  that 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army  behaved  with  the  fame 
puvery  as  the  day  before,  and  that  they  had  beaten  the  Ayfrrians, 
Who  attacked  them  very  brilktyi* 

Que 
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One  of  the  general's  aiJcs-du-camp  confirmed  by  his 
perfonal  teftimony,  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  and  obierved 
that  on  the  14th  the  v  yielded  to  number?,  hut  on  the  15th  they 
were  victorious.  He  added,  that  the  prince  de  Goboiirg  and 
his  officers,  by  their  [beeches,  letters,  and  anions,  app  I 
deilrous  of  peace.  He  intimated  further  to  the  convention, 
that  ■  mifunderfranding  prevailed  among  the  combined  pirn 

About  the  middle  of  April,  we  find  general  Cuftine's  army 
hard  pre  fled  in  Mentz,  at  VVeiflTeinbourg,  and  Landau's  but  the 
commillioners  announce  that  they  vifited  the  troops  in  their 
encampments  at  Weiflembourg,  that  they  were  under  arms, 
and  each  regiment  and  each  battalion,  renewed  before  them 
the  oath  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  caufe  of  liberty ;  and  that 
they  unanimoufly  fhouted,  vive  la  rcpublique  !  vive  la  conven- 
tion !  and  hatred  to  tyrants.  They  were  within  fight  of  the 
enemy,  and  burnt  with  the  defire  of  engaging  them. 

The  troops  from  Breda  and  Gertruydenberg  arrived  at 
Lille  in  good  order,  and  that  ftrong  city  prepares  to  defend 
itfelf  in  a  manner  which  will  probably  baifle  trie  efforts  of  the 
enemy. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Thcfe  provinces  which  have  fo  frequently  been  the  feat  of 
militarv  devaluation  in  former  ages,  have  been  fingularlv  un- 
fortunate in  the  prefent  conteft.  Several  of  their  cities  were 
laid  under  very  heavy  contribution  by  the  French  generals, 
and  upon  the  retreat  of  thefe,  the  German  commanders  infifted 
on  large  fums  of  money,  for  the  ineftimable  bleifing  of  being 
once  more  fubjected  to  the  eafy  yoke  of  Auftria.  The  court 
of  Vienna  has  by  proclamation  appointed  the  arch-duke 
Charles  Louis  prince  royal  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  govern- 
or of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  room  of  his  aunt  Mary  Chriftina, 
and  duke  Albert  of  Saxony. 

The  acls  of  injuirice  and  intolerance  committed  by  com- 
mifltoncrs  fent  from  the  convention,  have  materially  injured 
.the  caufe  of  France  in  the  minds  of  the  Belgians.  Among 
other  inftancrs  of  folly,  they  wantonly  infulted  their  religious 
Opinions,  and  feemed  to  have  forgotten  that  even  prejudices, 
(fuppofing  thatfome  of  their  notions  are  to  be  accounted  fuch) 
are  not  acquired,  and  therefore  not  eradicated  by  violence. 
If  we  attend  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Netherlands  conformably 
to  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent  Dumourier,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  Belgians  are  good,  frank,  brave,  and  impatient  under  every 
fpecies  of  reflraint. 

It  is  reafonable  therefore  to  fuppofe,  that  unlefs  the  yoke  and 
the  impofitions  of  the  court  of  Vienna  prove  light  and  tem- 

Qjl  4  perate, 
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perate,  they  will  hereafter  become  more  troublefome  than  lu« 
crative  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

GERMANY. 

The  princes,  bifhops,  and  other  potentates  of  the  empire, 
may  exprefs  their  warm  approbation  with  refpecl  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  prefer.t  war,  but  we  are  well  informed  that  the 
trading  cities  of  Germany,  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  chiefly  fuppcrted,  have  lately  fufferedfo  much  in  their  mercan- 
tile concerns,  as  to  create  a  greater  diflike  for  the  continuation  of 
hoftilities,  than  generally  appears  in  the  Gazettes  of  the  court. 

The  extraordinary  terms  alio  upon  which  the  Emperor  is 
borrowing  money,  announce  the  difficulties  he  labours  under 
in  endeavouring  to  accomplifh  his  favourite  plan.  Whoever 
brings  hard  diver  or  gold  to  the  mint,  receives  an  obligation 
on  paper  for  the  re- payment  of  it  in  fpecie,  at  the  end  of  fix 
years,  with  an  intereft  of  four  and  a  half,  and  a  premium  of 
four  per  cent,  per  atwum.  Twenty  tboufand  marks  of  filver, 
and  fome  hundred  marks  of  gold,  have  been  already  obtained 
in  confequence  of  this  offer. 

SPAIN. 

The  irregularities  committed  in  France,  the  indecent  rer- 
ception  of  his  humane  interference  in  favour  of  the   king, 
and  the  induftry  of  the  confederated  fovereigns,  have  at  length 
engaged  his  Catholic  majefty  in  open  hofti'.ities.     His  declara- 
tion of  war  is  dated  the  twenty-third  of  March.     His  majefly 
obferves,  that  his  former  moderation  with  refpecf.  to  France 
proceeded  from  a  hope,  that  there  might  be  a  poffibility  of 
inducing  them  to  act  on  a  rational  fyftem  ;  of  reft  raining  their 
boundlefs  ambition,  and  preventing  the  calamities  of  a  general 
war   throughout   Europe;    he    adds,   that  he   long   flattered 
himfelf  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  their  king, 
Louis  the  XVIth,  and  that  of  his  family.    Imprefied  with  theie 
fentiments,  he  had  formerly  ordered  two  notes  to  be  delivered 
to  the  French  minifrry,  in  the  one  of  which  a  neutrality  was 
itipulated,  and  in  the  other,  the  withdrawing  of  the  troops 
from    the    frontiers.     That    he    had    inftru&ed    his  charge 
d'affaires  in  Paris,  to  employ  the  moft  efficacious  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  king  and  his  unhappy  family,  but  that  he  did  not 
itipulate  their  enlargement   as  an  exprefs  condition,    hoping 
that  it  would  be  fo  conftrued  by  implication,   and  the  omiflion 
proceeded  from  delicacy  and  the  fear  of  injuring  a  caufe  in 
which  he  was  fo  deeply  intereffed.     But  to  the  great  grief  and 
horror  of  himfJf  and   his  people,  they  had  proceeded  in  thq 
moft  cruel  and  outrageous  of  their  crimes,  the  Qffqjfinaiion  of 

their 
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tht'tr  fovrrrlvn.  Finally,  that  the  French  had  declared  war 
againlt  Spain,  on  the  7th  inft.  which  they  were  already  waging 
againft  that  country  lince  the  26th  of  February,  as  appeared 
bv  letters  of  marque  found  on  board  one  of  their  privateers, 
captured  by  the  Spauiih  fhip  of  war,  the  Ligcro. 

POLAND. 

On  the  fate  of  this  devoted  kingdom  we  have  already  ex- 
prefled  our  indignation  and  regret ;  we  obferved  in  our  laft  Ap- 
pendix, that  a  new  partition  was  expected  of  the  territories  of 
the  republic,  and  we  have  now  to  announce  that  it  has  already 
in  fome  degree  actually  taken  place. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  the  king  of  PrufTia  iffued  a  decla- 
ration refpecting  the  march  of  his  troops  into  Poland,  iu 
which  he  pleafantly  mentions  the  friendly  interference  of  her 
Imperial  majefty  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  affairs  of  Po- 
land ;  in  the  fame  happy  ilrain  of  irony,  his  majefty  adds, 
that  he  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  troubles  in  that  country 
would  have  fubfided  without  his  own  interference,  cfpecially  as 
he  was  fo  deeply  occupied  in  another  quarter.  He  laments 
that  he  has  been  difappointed,  and  that  the  propagation  of 
French  democracy,  by  means  of  clubs  and  jacobin  emiflaries, 
efpecially  in  Great  Poland,  had  already  rifen  to  fuch  a  height  as 
to  require  his  mod  ferious  attention  ;  his  majefty  however 
jocularly  obferves  that  he  has  determined  to  anticipate  their 
defigns,  by  fending  a  fufficient  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  Mollendorf,  into  the  territories  of  the 
republic,  after  having  concerted  proper  meafures  with  the 
friendly  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  who  were  equally 
interefted  with  himfelf  in  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  If  we 
were  difpofed  to  cavil  at  this  lingular  manifefto,  we  would  afk 
hisPruflian  majefty  (whofe  veracity,  juftice  and  virtue  muftnot 
be  impeached)  what  factions  or  what  tumults  exifted  in  Poland 
previous  to  the  Ruffian  invafion? — To  us  who  have  no  royal 
fources  of  intelligence,  and  whofe  information  is  deduced  from 
only  the  plebeian  teftimony  of  eye  witnefles,  it  hasbeen(wem  uft 
iuppofe  ignorantly)  represented,  that  the  new  conftitution  was 
received  with  acclamation  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation  ;  th.at  the  diet  and  the  dietines,  every  order,  eve  iy 
rank,  tcftified  their  fatisfadtion  at  the  new  order  of  thii,  , 
that  all  was  peace  and  happinefs. — Since  this  wretched  ami 
voted  country  has  been  fubjugated  by  Ruffia — alas!  whatpov 
of  refinance  could  they  mrmifeft  j  what  danger  to  the  combi- 
nation of  defpots  could  illue  from  fuch  a  fource? — It  would 
indeed  be  far  more  rcfpc&able  not  to  attempt  to  juftify  fuch 
tranfacYion*,  as  it  only  fcrves  to  accumulate  ,one  crim«  upon 
another,  and  to  render  the  outrage  more  notorious. 
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The  protefl  publifhed  at  Grodno  in  the  fitting  of  the  gene- 
ral confederation  the  3d  of  February,  againit  this  violent  inva- 
fion,  fufficiently  evinces  the  detection  which  trie  Poles  them- 
felves  entertain  of  the  meafures  of  their  pretended  ft  tend. 
They  afiure  his  majelly  that  a  continual  correfpondence  be- 
tween the  military  commanders  and  the  civil  magistrates,  had 
enabled  the  confederation  to  declaie  that  perfect  tranquillity 
prevailed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other;  that  they 
were  *  aftonifhed  at  the  affcrtions  of  his  majelly,'  in  his  lalt 
declaration  !  and  conclude  by  entreating  that  his  majelly  would 
revoke  the  orders  which  he  had  given,  for  troops  to  enter  the 
republic.  Notwithstanding,  however,  thefe  folemn  afiurances  ; 
notwithstanding  the  evidence  and  the  facts  which  werealledged 
in  fupport  of  ihem,  the  Pruflian  army  advanced,  and  one  of 
its  detachments  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Thorn.  The  in- 
habitants, faithful  to  their  duty,  having  refufed  entrance  to  the 
troops,  experienced  an  open  attack.  Cannons  were  planted 
againit  it,  the  gates  were  broken  open,  the  municipal  guard 
were  diilodged  from  their  poll;  a  dcfencelefs  city  exhibited  the 
fpectacle  of  a  place  taken  by  aflault,  and  the  Pruflian  regiments 
entered  while  the  air  reipunded  with  their  acclamations  of  tri- 
umph. Theve  were  no  foldicrs  of  the  republic  in  the  city  to 
make  refiStance  j  it  depended  for  fecurity  on  public  faith,  and 
that  was  violated.  At  the  fame  moment,  different  Polifh  de- 
tachments, difperfed  throughout  Great  Poland,  were  attacked 
and  driven  from  their  polls  by  fuperior  force. 

The  confederation  proteit,  that  confiding  in  folemn  engage- 
ments and  in  the  faith  of  treaties,  they  could  never  have 
imagined  that  they  had  occafion  to  apprehend  a  furprize  or 
open  violence,  where  every  thing  ought  to  have  a  flu  red  to 
them,  that  they  were  to  find  only  friendship  and  afnftance;  and 
declare  that  they  will  enter  into  no  views  which  may  tend  to 
difmember  any  part  of  the  Polifh  domains,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  are  ready  to  Sacrifice  even  the  laSl  drop  of  their 
blood,  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  independence.  They 
.conclude  with  hoping^  that  even  the  two  imperial  courts,  and 
all  other  powers,  in  confequence  of  the  reciprocity  of  national 
interefis,  will  not  behold  with  an  eye  of  indifference,  a  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  open  invafion  of 
the  domains  of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  Slate. 

The  fame  general  confederation  at  Grodno  Sent  a  note, 
.dated  the  6th  of  February,  to  count  de  Sivcrs,  the  Ruffian  am- 
baffador  at  that  place,  requesting  him  to  make  known  to  the 
Emprefs  his  miltrefs,  that  the  report  of  a  new  partition  of 
Poland  has  fpread  a  general  alarm  throughout  the  kingdom: 
that  a  nation,  So  long  the  fport  of  misfortune,  is  caSily  alarmed ; 
that  the  remembrance  of  pa*ft  miferies  caufes  it  to  trem': 

the 
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the  approach  of  fiefh  troubles :  that  the  confederation  wait  with 
confidence  for  new  afiurances  from  her  majefty  of  fricndjhip 
:  will,  to  quiet  the  alarms  raifed  among  the  people  by 
thefe  reports,  and  that  their  apprehenfions  are  con fiderably  aug- 
mented by  the  obftacles  which  M.  Ighelltrom,  the  Ruffian  gene- 
ral, has  oppofed  to  the  motions  of  the  troops  of  the  republic,  and 
^bidding  them  the  ufe  of  cannon  ;  and  laftly,  that  they 
■  all  fwom  to  maintain  the  unity  and  indivifibility  of  the 
lains  of  the  republic. 

laft  manifefto  from  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Peterfburgh, 
ordering  the  governors  of  fevers)  provinces  of  Poland,  to  fur- 
vender  their  refpeclivediftricls,  to  be  Iiereafter  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  thefe  invaders,  will  be  regarded  by  future 
hiilorians  as  among  thofe  facts  which  ferve  as  beacens  or  land- 
marks againit  arbitrary  power.  It  will  be  adduced  as  an  in- 
iianec,  how  fatally  the  pofleffion  of  defpotic  authority  corrupts 
the  hearts  and  principles  of  thofe  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
poflefs  it.  Who  indeed  can  hear  the  perpetrators  of  fuch  ac- 
i  mentioned  without  remembring  the  character  of  the 
Carthaginian  plunderer,  as  exprefled  by  the  firfr.  of  ancient  hif- 
torians,  M  Inhumarui  crudelitasy  perfidia  plufquam  Punica, 
nihil  vcrfty  nihil  Jancliy  nullus  deorum  metus,  nullum  jusjur  an- 
dunty  nulla  teligio." 

As  decided  friends  to  monarchy,  which  under  proper  limi- 
tations is  certainly  the  government  beit  adapted  to  preferve 
order,  and  maintain  the  dignity  and  tranquillity  of  a  ftate,  we 
oot  but  lament  thefe  ill-judged  proceedings.     A  few  fuch 
examples  as  the  partition  and  oppreflion  of  Poland,  could  not 
fail  to  render  that  form  of  government,  which  we  ftill  prefer, 
odious  in  the  fight  of  all  mankind;  and  had  not  France  exhi- 
bited at  this  moment  a  counter-example^  fatal  to  republicanifm, 
we  fhould  even  now  have  trembled  for  the  confequences.     If 
kings  would  have  the  inllitution  refpe&ed,  let  them  in  their 
turn  have  fome  refpeft  to  the  common  fenfe  and  feelings  of  the 
limit,  whic  h,  in  an  age  when  fa£s  and 
imentsare  communicated  with  fuch  facility,  it  is  unfafe  to 
i  here  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  tempers  of  men 
(which  on  the  v  .;  enerally  difpofed  to  domeltic  quiet) 

will  not  endure.     If  it  be  once   laid  down  as  a  maxim  that 
kings  can  m  1  plunder  with  impunity;  if  they  fhould 

;ited  in  the  odious  light  of  friends  oniy  to  them- 
felves,  and  enemies  to  the  liberties,  the  rights,  the  inde; 
dence,  thehappinefs  of  others;  the  indignant  paflions  of  man- 
kind will  confound  the  inllitution  with  the  abufes  of  it, 
will  (  onfpiie  to  hunt  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  thofe  who  no 
longer  appear  (as  they  ought)  as  tutelary  genii,  but  as  fiends, 
and  fcourges  of  human  nature. 

We 
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We  (hall  conclude  this  gloomy  recital  with  two  additional 
traits  of  defpotifm.  On  the  2d  of  April  the  burgomalters 
and  council  of  the  city  of  Dantzic  aiTembled  at  the  town  houfe 
at  the  kind  requefl  of  the  king  of  Pruflla,  to  make  known  to 
every  burgher  and  inhabitant  by  public  declaration,  and  order 
every  perfon  to  keep  himfelf  quiet,  to  follow  his  trade  and  bu- 
fmefs  as  ufual,  and  to  remain  peaceably  in  his  houfe  when  the 
Pruflian  troops  fhall  enter  that  city. 

The  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  with  her  ufual  benevolence,  hasalfo 
condefcended  to  command  the  king  of  Poland  to  travel  to 
Grodno,  under  the  efcort  of  Ruffian  troops,  for  the  exprefs 
purpofeof  fan&ioning  the  alienation  and  partition  of  his  king- 
dom: and  this  outrage  againll  royalty  and  jullice  is  fufFered  to 
take  place,  at  a  period  too,  when  Europe  is  in  arms,  pro- 
fefTedly  in  fupport  of  royal  authority  ;  to  prevent  the  undue 
aggrandizement  of  one  nation,  and  to  put  a  (lop  to  conquefts 
■which  were  apprehended  as  unfavourable  to  the  balance  of 
Europe. 

Amidft  all  thefe  evil  afpects  to  the  peace  and  liberties  of 
Europe,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  remember  the  prediction  of 
RouiTeau,  that  RufTia  will  one  day  over-run  the  more  polifhed 
Hates  of  Europe,  and  the  Calmucs  and  Samoiedes  erect  their 
huts  on  the  ruins  of  Paris  and  of  London. 

SWEDEN. 

Several  circumftances  have  occurred  in  Sweden,  which  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  there  exills  a  fpirit  of  freedom  in  that 
country  which  may  probably  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the 
neighbouring  defpots  to  feduce  the  people  to  their  views.  In- 
telligence from  Stockholm  announces,  that  very  free  fentiments 
are  indulged  in  that  city,  and  that  even  the  government  is  not 
difpofed  to  proceed  with  much  feverity  againfl  the  advocates  of 
liberty.  In  the  courfe  of  the  winter  Mr.  Thorild  publifhed  a 
pamphlet,  intitled  "  The  Liberty  of  Reafpri  laid  open  to  the 
Regent  and  to  the  Swedifh  Nation.'  This  pamphlet  is  addreffed 
to  his  highnefs,  and  fummons  him  to  grant  to  the  nation  the 
liberty  of  reafon,  and  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  republic. 
This  pamphlet  was  immediately  fupprefied  and  the  author  im- 
prifoned.  When  Mr.  Thorild  was  tried,  however,  the  citizens 
infilled  that  the  doors  of  the  court  of  juftice  mould  be  open 
that  they  might  attifl:  at  the  trial.  This  requeft  was  complied 
with,  and  when  they  heard  his  defence,  they  applauded  the  pi> 
foner,  and  on  his  return,  ;ire  faid  to  have  accompanied  his 
carriage  with  fiioiits  of  approbation. 

DENMAR K 
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Imitates  the  wife  policy  of  Sweden,  and  cultivates  the 
bleifmgs  of  peaces  She  (till,  notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
and  remonllrances  of  the  combined  powers,  perfeveres  in  her 
plan  of  neutrality,  and  by  thefe  means  will  probably  fecure  to 
herfelf  a  coufiderable  fliare  of  that  canmcrcc  which  they  have 
loll  j  and  while  her  natural  enemies,  the  defpotie  powers,  are 
weakening  themfelyes  in  war,  (he  will  be  able  to  improve  her 
domcllic  relources,  and  fortify  herfelf  againit  any  future  at- 
tacks upon  her  political  independence. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emprefs  has  ordered  ten  fliips  of  the  line  to  be  equipped, 
to  ferve  againft  France;  fifteen  fliips  are  retained  in  the  Baltic, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  duke  regent  of  Sweden,  as  averred, 
but  more  probably  with  a  view  to  attack  Sweden,  or  fend 
them  amid  the  general  confufion  of  Europe,  to  aim  an  unex- 
pected blow  at  the  Turks ;  the  preparations  towards  the 
Black  Sea  arc  aifo  coufiderable.  Vice  admiral  Ufchakow, 
who  commanded  in  the  la(t  war,  and  major  general  Ribas, 
have  examined  the  magazines  at  Cherfon,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  collecting  (lores  and  provifions,  and  for  building 
two  fliips  of  fixty-four  guns,  another  of  that  fize  having  been 
launched  in  their  province.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Sebaftapol  in  the  Crimea,  where  a  confiderable  fleet  is  prepared, 
and  where  there  are  fully  equipped,  160  galleys,  carrying  each 
two  large  guns,  and  from  60  to  70  men.  In  (hort  there  are 
now,  in  different  Rullian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  veflels  futfi- 
cient  to  make  the  feeble  Turkifli  empire  (hake  to  its  bafis. 

Under  the  article  Poland,  we  have  already  remarked  the 
diflionourable  proceedings  of  the  emprefs  with  refpect  to 
that  unhappy  country. 

WEST     INDIES. 

The  French  iflands  continue  to  be  torn  by  the  diflenfions 
of  the  ariftocratic  and  democratic  parties.  Havanna,  in  the 
Spanilh  ifland  of  Cuba,  has  been  almoft  destroyed  by  a  hurri- 
cane, which  alfo  funk  many  veflels  in  the  bay. 

At  Honduras  a  remarkable  flood  deftroyed  a  great  quantity 
of  mahogany. 

The  (hip  Providence,  captain  Bligh,  and  the  Afliftancebrig, 
lieutenant  Portlock,  arrived  at  Jamaica  from  Otaheite,  with 
the  bread  fruit  trees,  and  other  valuable  plants.  Thefe  veflels 
left  England  the  2d  of  Augutl  1791,  and  arrived  at  Otaheite 
the  10th  of  April  1792,  where  they  remained  till  the  19th  of 

July. 
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July.  Captain  Bligh  has  on  board  two  men,  natives  of  Ota- 
feeite,  whom  he  purpofes  to  bring  to  England  with  him.  On 
his  return  he  vifited  Timor,  and  came  through  the  before  un- 
explored ilrait  between  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  which 
he  found  full  of  f-hoals,  rocks,  and  fmall  iflands,  infiead  of 
being  clear  and  open  as  fuppofed,  and  laid  down  in  charts. 
It  took  twenty-one  days  to  get  through  it,  while  if  it  were 
clear  it  might  be  paiTed  in  two.  In  this  ftrait  the  Pandora 
was  loft,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  M.  de  la  Peyroufe  there 
peri  ih  ed. 

NORTH      AMERICA. 

General  Wafhington  was,  in  January,  unanimoufly  re- 
elected prefident  of  the  (tates.  The  war  with  the  Indians 
ftili  continues  \  and  it  is  fufpe£ted  that  there  is  a  confede-' 
ration  among  many  of  their  nations  againft  the  ftar.es,  who 
cimnot  agree  upon  a  proper  plan  of  general  defence. 

CANADA. 

In  January  laft  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Quebec  were 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  an  intended  general  mutiny  in  the 
prince's  regiment,  the  Royal  Fufileers.  Some  difcontented 
foldiers  had,  it  appears,  formed  a  plan  of  exciting  the  regi- 
ment to  mutiny,  of  fecuring  the  governor,  the  prince,  and  all 
the  ofheers  in  the  garrifon,  ■  of  plundering  the  town,  and 
afterwards  of  marching  into  the  American  {tates. — This  plot 
was  happily  difcovered,  and  fome  of  the  ringleaders  tried  by 
a  court  martial,  of  which  colonel  Walker  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery was  prefident. 

AFRICA. 

In  January  lair,  advices  were  received  at  the  Sierra  Leone 
houfe,  from  that  fettlement,  dated  October  the  20th,  giving 
a  favourable  account  of  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  colony. 
An  amicable  meeting  or  palaver  had  been  held  with  the  chiefs 
on  the  fubjc6t  01  the  diflribution  of  the  lots  of  land,  of  which 
a  regular  fnrvey  was  begun.  The  rains  had  ceafed,  and  the 
health  of  the  Nova  Scotia  blacks  was  much  improved.  It 
appears  alfo  by  the  returns,  that  the  mortality  among  them  had 
not  been  fo  very  great  as  was  apprehended,  only  ninety-eight 
American  blacks  having  died  from  the  time  of  their  landing  to 
the  20th  of  October-,  the  number  of  them  remaining  alive  was 
one  thoufand  and  twenty-fix.  Somewhat  more  than  fixty 
whites  appear  in  all  to  have  died,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
of  the  lower  order  of  thofe*  who  lived  on  fhore.  The  com- 
pany's 
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pany's  accountant,  who  returned  on  account  of  his  health, 
on  his  arrival  in  England. 

mpany's  brig  Catharine,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
tons,  which   was  diipatched  home  with  fome  of  the  adven- 
turer*, to  Bulara,  and  brought  ihe  dispatches  of  the  2cth  of 
>er,  had  been  lofl  I  in  a  dorm,  and  one  boy 

perifhed.     T!  rs  have  been  afrected  with  nn  intermit- 

tent fever.     Out  of  the  one  thcuiand  one  hundred  and  ninety 
barked  at  Halifax  in  January  1792,  the  return  of 
thol  the  2d  of  September  1792,  amounted  to 

one  hundred  and  fixty-four  in  men,  women*  and  children,  in- 
cluding thole  who  died  on  their  pafiege* 

TURKEY. 

The  new  divifion  of  Poland  is  not  likely  to  prove  agree- 
able to  the  Porte  ;  the  fertile  province  of  the  Ukraine,  from 
its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Turkiih  emperor's  domini- 
ons, and  being  one  of  the  difrri&s  lately  feized  by  Ruflia, 
mult  in  anv  future  war  become  very  convenient  to  the  lat- 
ter ccurt,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  eftabliihments  and  ma- 
gazines. 

The  policy  of  the  court  of  Conftantinople  probably  may 
v.'  thefe  approaches  as  preliminary  iteps  to  a  fimilar  attack 
upon  the  diftiples  of  Mahomet. 

The  laft  intelligence  we  have  received  from  the  continent, 
announces  the  neutrality  of  the  grand  fignior,  in  the  prefent  dif- 
putes  which  agitate  Europe;  he  declares,  in  a  memorial  de- 
_  ed  to  the  minifters  of  the  Christian  powers,  that  it  is  ne- 
count  of  the  connexions  of  friendfiup  between  the 
laid  powers  and  the  fublime  Porte,  to  renew  an  old  regu- 
lation of   the  year  1194,  which  correfponds  to  one  in  the 
year  178c,  when  fonie  of  thefe  powers  were  at  war,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  thefe  flnps  were  to  refrain  from  mutual  bat- 
tles in  the  ports  of  Turkey,  near  the  Straights,  under  the 
guns  of  its  fortrcfles,  and  in  the  places  included  within  three 
miles  of  the  coafts  of  the  White  Sea,  both  in  Afia  and  Eu- 
rope, &   • 

That  in  cafe  of  an  action  on   the  ocean  between  the  (hips 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  no  captain  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
II  interfere  or  manifest  any  marks  of  partiality  in  favour  of 
one  party  againft  the  other. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  firft  important  circumftance  which  occurs  in  our  do- 
cs, fince  our  lait  Review  of  Pubiic  Affairs,  is  the 
ali'ociaticMis  throughout  the  kingdom,  againft 

the 
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the  republican  principles  and  theories.  The  motives  and  con* 
fequences  of  thefe  aflbciations  will  require  fome  inveftigation, 
and  as  we  are  totally-unconnected  with  paity,  we  fhall  animad 
vert  on  the  fubjeci  with  our  ufual  independence  and  freedom, 
viewing  public  tranfa&ions  merely  as  philofophical  and  dif- 
interefted  fpectators,  and  having  no  partial  end  to  atc'hieve,nor 
any  purpofe  to  ferve,  but  thofe  of  general  liberty,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country. 

The  aflbciations  are  reprefented  by  one  party,  as  the  happieft 
effort  of  jpolitical  fagacity,  and  as  having  effected  in  a  dange- 
rous crifis  the  falva'tibn  of  the  conftitution — By  the  other  they 
are  ipeken  of  as  the  mere  efFecl  of  minifterial  artifice  to  ferve 
the  worfl  of  purpofes,  to  create  a  falfe  alarm  among  the  people', 
and  to  plunge  us,  through  the  medium  of  popular  delufion,  into 
amifchievous  and  difgraceful  war. 

Neither  of  thefc  reprefentations  is  accurate  or  juffc.  To  fay 
that  there  was  not  a  fpirit  of  republicanifm  gone  forth  in  this 
country  would  be  abfurd  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  caufe  for 
alarm  was  as  great  as  was  aflerted  by  fome  we  cannot  but 
equally  deny.  The  truth,  in  this  inftance  at  lead,  lies  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  public  burdens  which  necefTarily  ac- 
crue in  every  government  which  has  been  long  eftabiifhed, 
and  which  were  enormoufly  increafed  by  the  imprudent  wars  in 
which  this  nation  has  been  [o  unfortunately  engaged,  were 
certainly  feverely  felt  by  a  confiderablc  portion  of  the  people  j 
and  from  this  circumftance  the  firft  apparent  eftablifhment  of 
•a  free  conftitution,  and  an  ceconomical  government  in  France, 
iiad,  we  certainly  believe,  created  a  party  in  this  country,  who 
wifhed  and  defired  a  fimilar  change.  The  writings  of  Mr, 
Paine,  writings  well  adapted  to  the  vulgar  fentiment,  preg- 
nant with  pointed  remarks  on  exifting  abufes,  but  with 
little  of  found  policy  or  principle  to  recommend  them,  had 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  render  the  French  revolution  po- 
pular in  this  country,  and  its  example  in  fome  degree  con- 
tagious. After  all,  the  difaffected  party  was  neither  nume- 
rous nor  refpe&able.  The  church,  the  ariftocracy,  and  all  the 
moft  opulent,  of  the  community,  from  that  natural  indolence 
which  accompanies  wealth,  were  averfe  to  every  change  or  in- 
novation whatever.  It  was  among  the  lower  part  of  the  mid- 
dle clafsof  fociety  that  thefe  opinions  were  chiefly  entertained, 
and  among  them  more  probably  as  a  matter  of  converfation 
than  as  a  project  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 

The  ftate  of  affairs  in  France,  however,  foon  put  a  ftop  to 
thefe  fpeculations.  We  are  far  from  wifhing  to  infinuate  that 
it  was  not  laudable  to  check  in  fome  degree  that  fpirit  of 
innovation  which  profeffed  to  undermine  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  government,  which  though  it  cannot  be  pronounced 
i  perfect 
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perfect  in  all  its  parts,  yet  affords  its  fubjects  a  very  tolerable 
portion  of  liberty  and  happinefs  ;  we  would  only  be  underltood 
to  lay,  that  the  afibciations  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  conftitution 
would  neither  have  been  entered  into  with  (o  much  unanimity 
nor  fervour,  had  not  the  ill  conduct  of  the  French  terrified 
the  well-difpofed  part  of  the  nation,  and  difguited  them  with 
every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  reform. 

From  the  period  of  the  fatal  10th  of  Auguft,  the  converts 
from  the  French  fyilem  were  numerous,  the  profcription  and 
perfecution  of  the  emigrrnts  vilibly  increafed  the  number, 
and  the  premeditated  ill-treatment  of  the  king,  entirely  anni- 
hilated the  fpirit  of  republicanifm  in  this  country.  The  public 
wanted  only  to  be  excited  to  give  the  molt  forcible  proofs  of 
its  attachment  to  a  fyftem  which  had  fo  wifely  provided 
againfl  the  intolerable  perfections  of  tyranny,  and  the  no 
kfs  deplorable  mifchiefs  of  faction. 

It  may  admit  of  a  queftion,  whether  the  wifeft  ufe  was  made 
of  that  burft  of  loyalty  which  manifelted  itfelf  on  this  occa- 
fion.  The  minifter  might  have  embraced  the  happy  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  death  blow  to  faction,  and  to  annihilate  it 
almolt  for  ever  in  this  ifland.  By  deitroying  every  caufe  of 
complaint,  while  he  properly  ftrengthened  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  he  might  at  once  have  recommended  and  fecured  the 
government. — He  might  have  happily  employed  the  immenfe 
refources  which  a  flourifhing  commerce  afforded,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  effectually  diminifhing  the  heavy  debt  of  the  nation. 
He  might  have  perfifted  in  the  falutary  meafure  of  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  lotteries.  He  might  have  made  ufe  of  the  prefent  fer- 
vour of  loyalty  to  eftablifh  a  perfect  plan  of  police  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  to  ftrengthen  the  juft  prerogative  of  the  crown  ; 
to  reform  the  fyftem  of  the  law ;  in  a  word,  to  cut  off  the  re- 
fources of  faction,  and  to  deftroy  its  pretences. 

But  not  only  upon  thefe  grounds,  but  upon  others,  we  may 
queftion  the  prudence  of  admin illration,  in  engaging  at  all  in 
thofe  unhappy  difputes  with  France  which  terminated  in  holti- 
lities.  War  is  always  unfavourable  to  an  eftablifhed  govern- 
ment.— By  diftrefling  the  people,  it  inevitably  ruffles  their 
temper — it  cuts  the  bands  of  commerce,  it  difcourages  agri- 
culture, prevents  improvement,  while  it  adds  to  that  which 
is  the  great  curfe  of  a  country,  its  debts  and  taxes  ;  it  difables 
the  inhabitants  from  difcharging  them.  Befidcs  this,  what- 
ever favourable  turn  events  may  fince  have  taken,  this  circum- 
stance does  not  jultify  the  prudence  of  the  minifter.  It  was 
a  deep  game  that  he  played  ;  he  has  been  in  part  fuccefsful, 
it  is  true — But  fuppofe  tnc  ifl'ue  of  the  war  to  have  pro\ed 
other  than  fortunate  ?  furely  in  this  view  it  was  the  only  means 
of  giving  thofe  republicans  and  levelled,  who  were  the  obj-cts 
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of  chaftifement,  a  chance  of  eftablifhing  their  vifionary  fyflems 
Succefs  itfelf  is  even  dangerous,  becaufe  while  commerce  is 
injured  and  the  public  burdens  are  increafed,  victories  them- 
felves  are,  and  can  be  attended  with  no  poifible  profit ;  and 
were  the  combined  armies  to  be  otherwife  than  fuccefsful,  the 
confequences  mull  be  fatal. 

As  under  a  former  head  we  have  formally  touched  upon  thi* 
topic,  we  thall  not  at  prefent  enlarge  on  it  any  farther,  but 
■fhall  briefly  trace  the  iteps  by  which  the  war  has  been 
by  ought  on. 

The  firft  difpofition  manifefted  by  Great  Britain  to  break 
with  France,  regarded  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  th« 
French  had  determined  to  open  for  the  benefit  of  Antwerp  and 
the  Netherlands.  This  impediment,  however,  might  have  been 
eafily  removed,  from  the  little  difpofition  which  was  evinced  by 
Holland  to  affert  its  right  to  the  exclnfive  navigation  ;  and  from 
the    readinefs  of  the  French  to  refer  the  whole  affair  to  a 
negotiation.     The  next  exception  which  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  miniftry,  was  to  the  decree  of  fraternity  which  wa$ 
offered  by  the  French  convention  to  the  revolting  fubjects  of 
any  tyrannical  government,  and  which  was  conitrued  into  a 
direct  affront  to  this  country,  and  a  plot  againft  her  peace  :  this 
decree,  alfc,  the  French  offered  to  explain ;  but  it  wasfaid  they 
were  a   faithlefs  nation,  and  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on> 
their  profeifions. 

The  Alien  Bill,  which  the  French  complained  was  an  in- 
fraction of  the  commercial  treaty,  was  the  next  caufe  of  dif- 
pute  ;  and  this  offence  was  augmented  by  the  prohibition  to 
export  corn  to  France,  while  it  was  freely  allowed  to  the  powers 
at  the  very  moment  at  war  with  that  country. 

At  length,  towards  the  end  of  January,  M.  Chauvelin  wa9 
officially  informed  by  the  Englifli  court,  that  his  character  and 
functions,  fo  long  fufpended,  were  entirely  terminated  by  the 
* fatal  death"  of  the  king  of  France — that  he  had  no  mpre  any 
public  chara&er.here,  where  his  further  refidence  was  forbid- 
den. Eight  days  were  allowed  for  his  departure  ;  and,  to  aug- 
ment the  infult,  the  order  for  it  was  inferted  in  the  Gazette. 
Thus  all  negociation  was  rendered  impoflible  on  the  part  of 
the  French. 

M.  Maret,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  accomplifhments,  had 
been  lent  by  the  executive  council  of  France  with  enlarged 
powers,  and  it  was  faid,  with  the  moft  advantageous  propofals 
:o  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  arrived  in  England  exactly  at  the  pe- 
riod of  M.  Chauvelin's  difmiflion,  and  confidered  it  as  neither 
confiitent  with  his  dignity  nor  his  fafety  to  remain,  and  there- 
to e  immediately  returned. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  on  the  28th  of  January,  prefented  to 
the  houfe  of  common  a    nuLnge    from  the  king,  in  which 

hit 
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his  majcfly  expreffed  the  neccjfity  of  making  a  further  aug- 
mentation of  his  forces  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  his  re- 
liance on  the  known  fidelity  and  zeal  of  his  commons,  to 
enable  him  to  take  the  moll  effectual  meafures  in  the  pre- 
fent  important  conjuncture,  for  maintaining  the  fecurity  and 
rights  of  his  own  dominions,  for  fupporting  his  allies,  and  for 
oppofing  views  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  on  the  part 
of  France,  which  would  be  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the 
general  interefts  of  Europe,  but  particularly  lb  when  con- 
nected with  the  propagation  of  principles,  which  lead  to  the 
violation  of  the  mod  facred  duties,  and  are  utterly  fubverfive 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  all  civil  fociety. 

When  the  houfe  of  commons  took  his  majefty's  meflage 
into  confideration,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  difplayeJ 
his  abilities  in  appealing  to  the  paflions  of  his  countrymen 
in  a  long  and  pathetic- fpeech,  enlarging  on  the  atrocious 
acts  committed  in  France,  and  particularly  on  the  death  of 
the  king. 

In  replying  to  the  minifter,  Mr.  Fox  *  chofe  rather  to  reafon 
for  pofterity,  at  the  expence  of  temporary  cenfure,  than  to 
proflitute  his  talents  to  augment. the  two  greatell  foibles  of  the 
human  mind,  national  prejudices  and  barbarous  revenge.'  To 
Mr.  Pitt's  aflertion,  that  it  would  be  difgraceful  for  jEnglifti- 
men  to  negociate  with  men  who  had  committed  cruelties  like 
thofe  of  the  French,  Mr.  Fox  abiy  replied,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  did  not  think  their  national  character  fullied  by 
negociating  with  nations,  whofe  cruelties  were  proverbial, 
fuch  as  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  where  the  inquifition  and  auto 
cla  fes  difgraced  the  very  name  of  man. 

Before  he  touched  particularly  on  the  articles  which  were 
held  out  as  the  oftenfiblc  grounds  of  a  war  with  France,  he 
ventured  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  the  decree  of  the  national  convention  of  the 
19th  of  November  laft,  nor  yet  the  fafety  of  Europe,  which 
was  the  real  caufe  ;  but  an  intention  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal government  of  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  the 
old  monarchy,  notwithstanding  that  monarch  had  given 
fuch  uneafincfs  to  this  country  and  to  all  Europe  while  it 
exifted  :  in  this  refpect  indeed  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  could 
not  be  accufed  of  hypocrify  or  duplicity,  for  his  famous 
saanifefto  clearly  announced  the  fyftem  of  tyranny  he  fo 
vainly  attempted  to  eftabiiih.  He  vvifhed  M.Pitt  would  be  equally 
explicit,  and  then  the  people  of  this  country  would  know  for 
what  porpofe  they  were  to  fultain  the  calamities  of  an  1  \- 
penfive  war.  Mr.  Fox  argued  from  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  minifter,  that  the  Dutch  had  made  no  rcquilition  to  the 
Englifh  for  the  latter  to  engage  in  the  war,  ..nl  that  they 
themfelves  did  not  feem  to  trcat«he  opening  of  the  Sch 
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as  an  object  that  ought  to  involve  them  in  it.  It  was.trus, 
We  ought  to  maintain  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  he  was  not 
averfe  to  an  armament  in  cafe  it  was  required  by  allies; 
but  he  deprecated  every  meafure  that  might  plunge  us  into  a 
war,  the  refult  of  which  could  not  be  forefeen.  He  ex- 
prefTed  his  furprife  that  Englishmen  profefling  chriftianity,  a 
dotflrine  fo  averfe  to  perfecution,  fhould  commence  a  war 
again  ft  opinions  •,  even  if  thofe  opinions  were  unfavourable 
to  that  religion  :  chriftianity  employed  milder  weapons,  fuch 
as  forbearance,  charity,  and  pious  convention.  Much  had 
been  faid  of  the  French  principles  •,  he  did  not  fo  much  re- 
probate the  principles,  as  the  abufe  of  them.  "  He  would 
infift  that  fovereignty  was'  founded  in  the  people,  and  that 
the  people  could  cafhier  their  governors,  when  they  could 
produce;  fufficient  proofs  that  they  had  violated  the  end  for 
which  they  had  been  inftituted.  Was  not  James  the  Second 
eafhiered  ?  Did  not  William  the  Third  owe  his  crown  to  a 
convention  of  che  people  ?"  Notwithstanding  thefe  and  other 
arguments  equally  forcible,  we  are  obliged  to  add,  that  the 
queftion  was  carried,  by  a  great  majority,  in  favour  of  mi- 
miters. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  houfe,  to  prevent  traitorous  correfpondence  with 
France.  This  biil  Was  read  a  third  time,  April  the  ninth, 
and  oppofed,  by  able,  arguments,  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion 'r  and  defended  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Burke,  Lord  Carhampton,  and  other  friends  of  the  miniiter. 

The  bill  was  objected  to  as  fevere  in  its  operation,  and  nv 
difmite  in  its  extent ;  as  unneceffary  in  the  preferij:  circmn- 
ftanees  of  the  nation,  and  affording  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  the  wanton  extenfion  of  the  crime  of  high  treafon. 

Mr.  Fox  took  a  copious  review  of  the  acts  of  parliament 
refpecting  treafon,  and  obferved,  that  there  was  one  claufe  in 
the  prefent  bill,  concerning  the  word  agree,  to  which  no 
man,  who  had  the  leaft  feeling  for  his  fellow  creatures,  could 
give  his  affent.  It  was  provided,  by  a  former  act  to  prevent 
frauds  by  verbal  agreements,  that  no  man  fhould  be  bound  by 
any  fuch  evidence  beyond  the  fum  of  ten  pounds  ;  but  by  the 
bill  then  before  the  houfe,  all  ideas  of  juftice  and  humanity 
were  abandoned  ;  for  upon  evidence,  which  in  a  civil  cafe 
would  not  affect  a  man's  purfe  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds, 
he  might,  by  this  act,  be  convicted  of  a  crime  which  would 
coit  him  his  life !  This  would  put  every  trader  in  the 
power  of  his  malicious  neighbour,  and  fubject  him  to  the 
moll  hateful  pactions,— to  perjury  — to  fubornation  of  perjury, 
and  all  the  moil  infamous  practices.  With  refpect  to  the 
claufe  which  prohibits  the  pur,chafing  of  lands  in  France,  he 
afiigued  feveral  reafonjj  for  thinking  it  againft  reafon  and  hu- 
manity r 
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inanity  :  for  if  an  Engliftunan,  being  in  Ireland,  buys  land 
in  France,  he  is  guilty  of  no  offence  whatever.  If  an  Eng- 
lifhman,  being  in  Hamburgh,  bought  lands  in  France,  he 
was  half  guilty  and  half  innocent  •,  this  Might  eafiiy  be  done 
by  power  of  attorney,  and  afterwards  his  guilt  was  to  be 
completed  ;  and  what  was  to  fill  the  meafure  of  his  guilt  ? 
returning  to  his  native  country  ! 

After  much  altercation,  this  bill  pafTed  the  lower  houfe  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  members  voting  for  it,  and  fifty- 
three  again  ft  it. 

Upon  the  fecond  reading,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  the  Marquis  of  Landfdowne  oppofed  this 
*  hodge-podge  manufactory  of  treafonj  in  a  drain  of  eloquence, 
and  with  a  force  of  argument,  which  will  probably  merit  the 
attention  of  fome  future  hiftorian.  In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech 
he  afked,  For  what  purpofe  was  the  prefent  war  continued  on 
our  part  ?  We  were  told  at  the  beginning  of  this  feflion  of 
parliament,  that  we  muft  aftilr.  our  allies  the  Dutch  though 
they  never  called  upon  us  to  do  fo.  We  were  told  again  that 
the  French  muft  be  driven  from  their  conquefls.  What  other 
object  had  we  in  view  ?  Why  not  now  reft  upon  our  arms  ? 
Wny  might  we  not  imitate  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg,  greatly  to  his  honour  if  he  meant  to  keep  ir, 
greatly  to  his  dilhonour  if  he  meant  to  abandon  it ;  but  when 
an  Englifti  party  came  into  the  queiiion,  the  language  of  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick  was  imitated.  He  muft  again  fay,  we  had 
nothing  further  to  do ;  we  had  already  fpent  (ix  millions  of 
money  upon  this  war — If  the  Dauphin  fiiould  afcend  the 
throne,  as  he  hoped  he  would,  ftiould  we  have  our  expences 
returned  for  carrying  on  the  war  further  ? — Was  there  to 
be  a  new  divifion  of  Europe  ? — a  thing  very  difficult  to  be 
done,  and  when  done  pre  ihould  not  be  gainers.  He  con-* 
eluded  with  obferving,  that  he  (hould  do  what  he  could  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  conciufion  on  our  part,  as  it  was  a  war 
which  only  heaped  calamity  on  calamity. 

After  innumerable  amendments,  adopted  from  the  hints  of 
oppofition,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  commons,  and  after- 
wards pailcd  into  a  law. 

The  late  attachment  of  bullion  in  the  bank  of  England, 
faid  to  be  French  property,  is  a  meafure  the  prudence  of 
which  will  alio  be  questioned  by  many,  fine*  its  enWt  upon 
public  credit  is  hardly  to  be  afcertaincd.  It  is  well  known 
that  thoufatuU  of  individuals  in  France,  as  well  as  in  feveral 
other  parts  of  Europe,  have  poured  into  the  Britifh  funds  all 
they  could  poffibly  favc  from  the  weeck  of  their  perfonal  pro- 
perty, and  depofited  it  there  as  in  a  place  of  inviolable  fafety. 
The  fmallelt  violation  of  confidence  muft  therefore  -be  ne- 
eeffarjly  attended  with  fome  degree  of  apprchenfion  •,  and  if 
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other  nations  prefent  to  their  accommodation  funds  of  efta- 
bJifhed  refponfibility,  where  no  inftance  of  the  kind  has  oc- 
curred, will  they  not  draw  off  a  part  of  that  money  which 
would  otherwife  refort  to  this  country  ? 

The  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  paper  credit  of  the  country 
(which,  whatever  may  be  ailedged  againft  it,  was  the  very 
animating  principle  of  our  commerce)  have  already  appeared. 
But  its  worft  effe£t,  the  fatal  check  which  it  muft  give  to  our 
manufactures,  is  not  yet  felt.  The  affertion  "  that  the  late 
bankruptcies  are  only  fo  many  teftimonies  of  the  flourifhing 
(late  of  the  nation,"  is  fo  completely  ludicrous,  that  if  it  was 
uttered  it  could  not  be  heard,  without  a  fmile  ;  and  if  any 
perfon  wifhed  to  turn  the  war  and  its  abettors  entirely  into 
ridicule,  this  would  be  the  language  they  would  employ. 

The  remedy  adopted  by  parliament  of  iffuing  exchequer 
bills  to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  to  be  delivered  to  trades- 
men who  fhall  depofit  their  goods  in  pawn  for  the  refpedtive 
fums,  is  a  ftep  entirely  novel  in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  be  as  ineffective  as  it  is  new.  It  cannot 
procure  a  vent  for  our  manufactures,  nor  keep  the  difcharged 
workman  from  ftarving ;  though  it  may  draw  forth  from  the 
monied  people  a  momentary  fupply  of  ready  cafh,  and  may 
enable  tradefmen  to  fubfift  for  a  while  on  the  mortgage  of 
their  capitals ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  the  worft.  Committing 
the  mercantile  concerns  of  the  nation  to  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, being  a  new  ftep  in  itfclf,  may  pom-bly  produce  fome- 
thing  new  in  the  country.  A  body  of  commiffioners  are  to 
be  appointed  to  take  in  pledge  the  property  of  the  principal 
mercantile  houfes  in  the  kingdom  !  Should  this  five  millions  be 
infufHcient,  what  bounds  are  to  be  fet  to  future  grants  ?  The 
taxes  are  already  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interejl  of 
the  national  debt,  and  the  merchants  are  about  to  pledge  their 
immediate  concerns  to  that  government  which  has  already 
pawned  its  revenues  for  one  hundred  and  fixty  millions  of 
debt  !  There  is  a  complication  in  fuch  a  piece  of  mechanifm, 
the  operation  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  calculate. 

In  reviewing  the  important  tranfa£tions  of  the  laft  four 
months,  we  cannot  omit  the  Memorial  delivered  by  lord 
Auckland  at  the  Hague,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  to  the  States- 
General. 

After  reminding  their  High  Mightineffes  of  a  former  refo- 
lution  entered  into  by  themfelves  and  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, not  to  grant  an  afylum  to  any  perfon  who  might  be  fo 
atrocious  as  to  affail  the  lives  of  either  of  their  molt  Chriftian 
majeiiies,  he  adds,  "  That  Divine  vengeance  feems  not  to 
have  been  tardy  Some  of  thefe  deteftable  regicides  are  alrea- 
dy in  fuch  a  fituation  that  they  may  be/ubje£ted  tothefword 
of  the  law."  He  then  fubmits  it  to  their  enlighten  fct  judg- 
ment 
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went  and  wifdom,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  employ 
all  the  means  in  their  power  to  prohibit,  from  entering  their 
territories,  any  of  the  felf-titled  national  convention  ;  and  if 
thev  fhould  be  difcovered  and  arrelled,  he  exhorts  them  to 
deliver  them  up  to  juflice,  that  they  may  ferve  as  a  leflbn  an^l 
example  to  mankind. 

On  the  twenty- fifth  of  April  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  houfc  of 
commons,  moved  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  on  this  Memorial, 
expreflive  of  the  difpleafure  of  the  houfe  refpecting  certain 
expreflfions  contained  therein,  and  declaring  that  lord  Auck- 
land had,  in  thefe  expreflions,  exceeded  his  commiflion.  That 
the  threats  contained  in  that  Memorial,  againfl  the  members 
of  the  national  convention,  mult  tend  to  give  to  the  hollilities, 
with  which  Europe  is  now  afflicted,  a  peculiar  barbarifm, 
and  ferocity,  by  provoking  a  retaliation  of  bloodfhed,  which 
honour  and  religion  have  combined  to  banifli  from  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  war.  Though  this  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  very  confiderable  majority,  we  think  we  could  perceive  that 
few  perfons  agreed  in  confidering  the  memorial  in  qu^ftion, 
as  in  every  refpect  fufheiently  dignified  and  honourable  for  a 
diplomatic  production. 

In  reverting  once  more  to  the  important  fubject  of  the  war, 
it  would  be  culpable  not  to  notice  the  prevailing  notion,  which 
at  firfl  was  generally  entertained,  that  the  prefent  combination 
againfl  France  has  for  its  object  the  prefervation  of  the  Ba- 
lance of  Pciver  in  Europe.  We  cannot  but  be  of  opinion 
that  the  balance  already  greatly  preponderates  in  favour  of 
Ruflia  and  Aullria.  The  power  of  the  former  is  naval,  ter- 
ritorial, unavailable,  and  alarmingly  extenfive.  To  the  ac- 
cuflomed  vigour  of  the  north,  and  the  approaching  command 
of  the  eaflern  wealth,  it  unites  the  population  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  fouls,  and  confiding  of  men  entirely  rude  and  bar- 
barous, and  fit  injhuments  of  defpotifm  Auftria  has  an  in~ 
creafing  population  of  twenty  millions,  who  are  too  ftrongly 
fettered,  by  a  combination  of  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  tyranny, 
to  refill  the  arbitrary  commands  of  their  rulers.  With  what 
propriety  or  political  prudence  can  England  and  Pruflia  lend 
their  afliftance  to  the  ambitious  defigns  of  thefe  overgrown 
powers,  who  have  already  enlarged  their  dominions  by  the 
new  divifion  of  Poland  ?  If  they  fucceed  in  their  defigns  up» 
on  France,  the  balance  of  power,  fo  long  the  favourite  theme 
of  European  ftatefmen,  mufl  inevitably  be  dellroyed,  and 
Pruffia  or  England  may  poflibly  become  the  next  prey  of  that 
eagle,  whofe  infant  vigour  they  had  cherifhed,  and  whofc 
daring  flight  they  had  afiilled  to  accelerate, 
IRELAND. 

Tbc  firfl  object  that  claims  the  attention  of  the  politician, 
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in  the  affairs  of  our  filter  kingdom,  is  the  relief  which  about 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  will  receive  by 
the  pafling  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bill.  The  patriots  of  Ire- 
and  have  been  lefs  fuccefsful  in  their  attempt  to  procure  a  re- 
form of  parliament,  as,  notwithftanding  the  relolution  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feffion,  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  re- 
presentation, the  miniftry  have  contrived  to  prorogue  the 
parliament  without  any  thing  effectual  having  been  performed. 
Early  in  the  feffion  a  fecret  committee  of  the  houfe  of 
lords  was  formed  to  enquire  into  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  that 
feditious  fpirit  which  appeared  in  feveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  fuggeft  the  bed  mode  of  fuppreffing  it.  A  phy- 
fician  was  brought  before  this  committee  ;  but  having  quef- 
troned  its  authority,  upon  the  ground  that  in  fuch  cafes  the 
houfe  of  lords  were  not  in  their  judicial  capacity,  and  refufing 
to  anfwer  the  queflions  put  to  him  by  the  committee,  he  was 
committed  to  a  ccunty  jail  as  a  punifnment  for  his  contempt. 
After  fome  time  fpent  in  the  enquiry,  the  fecret  committee 
made  a  report  if  their  difcoveries,  in  which  they  declared  that 
feditious  clubs  and  meetings  had  been  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  •,  that  the  greatefl  joy  had  been  exhibited  upon 
the  fuccefs  of  the  French  arms ;  and  that  feveral  factious  per- 
fons  had  fignified  an  earneft  defire  of  feeing  Dumourier  relieve 
Ireland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Englifh  government.  Their 
import  alfo  Hated,  that  feveral  of  tbefe  advocates  for  liberty  had 
affumed  the  national  cockade,  appeared  in  arms,  and  com- 
mitted various  infults  upon  the  efiablifhed  modes  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  lord  lieutenant  and  council  therefore  iffued  a  proclama- 
tion, grounded  on  the  above  report,  directing  the  magiftrates 
and  peace  officers  of  the  town  of  Belfaft,  and  the  diftri&s 
adjacent,  to  difperfe  ail  feditious  and  unlawful  armed  affem- 
biies,  and,  if  they  fhall  be  refined,  to  apprehend  the  offend* 
ers,  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  lav/. 

In  the  month  of  March  a  body  of  dragoons,  with  drawn 
fabres  in  their  hands,  committed  great  outrages  in  the  town 
of  Belfaft.  It  has  fince  appeared,  that  thefe  two  zealous 
friends  to  royalty  were  excited  to  thcfe  acls  of  violence  by 
the  difloyai  air:-;  which  iffued  from  the  violin  of  a  blind  men- 
dicant fidier,  and  by  the  head  of  general  Dumourier,  which 
was  hung  up  for  a  fign,  at  a  finall  aiehoufe  in  North-ftreer, 
lti  that  town.  The  fign,  however^  it  appeared,  was  erected 
before  there  was  any  profpe<5r>  of  a  war  with  France.  It 
has  been  remarked,  as  fomething  fmgular,  that  the  troop- 
ers, by  whom  this  riot  was  principally  excited,  were  entire 
ftrangerg,  who  had  arrived  in  the  town  that  morning  only, 
but  were  well  acquainted  with  particular  houfes  before 
night  i 
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—         defigncd  to  promote  a  r< 

otis   revival   amoitgft   the   general 

baptifts,  478 

in  verfc, '  to  the  author  of  the 

poetical  and  philosophical  cflay  on 
the  French  revolution,'  ibid, 

antages    which    accrue    to    this 
y  from  the  intimate  connexi- 
on \  fts  between  the  it- 
voral  rai.k*  and  orders  in  fociety,  a 
life  on  the,  ^47 
— -  -  (the    pc^u .i-.r)    of    the    Log- 
r                            r*tcd  oi  »  Sermon, 

•3; 


Adventures  (the  political)  of  Harrj 
Humorous  and  Timothy  Trueblue, 

1M 

■  of  Telemachus,    in  blank 

verfe,  :  '  7 

Advice  (five  minutes)  to  the  people 
of   Gnat   Kritain,  on    the 
alarming    fkuation    of   public    ac- 
fatrs,      '  I 

1 to   the   Jacobin    news-writers 

&c.  1 17 

America,  a  review  of  the   conftitu- 
tions  of  the  prineipal  ol  Eu*    , 

rope  and  of  tl.e  I  nited  States  of, 
24! 
Anatole  ;  or  a  contemplative  v:e> 
the  material  and  rntellednai  world* 
compared, 
Ancxnt  Europe,  hifiory  of,  3BS 

Anniverfary   of    the    martyrd-m    of 
king  Charles  I.  a  fermoa  , 

preached    at    Weftminfler    Ah 
Jan.  30,  1793,  with  an  Appendix, 
2rj — Reply  to, 
Aiifwer    to   l'ainc's  Rights  of  Man, 

1.4 

Anti-Galiimania,  4;  9 

Appeal  to  the  candourof  parliament ; 

with  a  recapitulation  of   facts  rc- 

fpecting  (he  abolition  of  the  ilave- 

trade,  116 

■■  to  the    common   fenfe  of  the 

Brit:fh  people  on  the  fubjecls  of  fe- 

ditu  :i  and  revolution,  217 

—    ■  ■  (a  fhort)  to  the  comman  fenfe 

and  iiiiderilanding  of  mankind  on 

the  prefent  flate  of  Grc.  r 

and  France,  ibid. 

« to  men  againft  Paine's  Right* 

of  Man,  470 

Areopagitica,  a  fpeech  for  the  liberty 

of  uniicenfed  printing,  106 

Art  of  prevent  ng  difeafes,  and  rc- 

floring  health,  41 1 

Artillery,  a  trcat'fe  on  thefervicc  of, 

in  time  of  war, 
Authentcity  of  the  five  books  of  Mo- 
fci  cotilidercd,  44a 

BAG- 


B. 

BAGSHOT  tattle,  *  poetical  bur- 
lefque,  117 

Bards  (aboriginal)  of  Britain,  fongs 
of  the,  254 

Bible,  a  dictionary  of  the,  253 

Britain,  fongs  of  the  aboriginal  bards 
of,  254 

Britifn  conftitution,  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the,  108 

Briton's   (an  honeft)   advice  on  the 
prefent  Situation  of  public  affairs, 
ill 
Brunfwick  laurel,  the,  356 


CASINO;  a  meek  heroic  poem, 
480 

Catholics,  a  letter  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the,  99 

Choix  des  pierres  gravees  du  cabinet 
Imperial  des  antiques,  5c  1 

Civil  liberty  and  free  government,  an 

effay  upon  the  true  principles  of, 

273 

Coal-duty,  ohfervation  on  the  effects  of 
the,  upon  the  remote  and  thinly- 
peopled  coafts  of  Britain,  348 

Commentary  (a)  illuftrating  the  Poe- 
tic of  Ariftole,  1 

Commentaries  (medical)  for  1792, 131 

Comments  on  the  propofed  war  with 
France,  &C.  204 

Common  prayer-book,  a,  453 

Confiderations  on  the  advantage  of 
free  ports  to  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  this  country,  239 

— _ on  the  cafe  of  the  confined 

dehtois  in  this  kingdom,  480 

Conftitutions  of  the  principal  ftates 
of  Europe  and  United  States  of 
America,  review  of  the,  24* 

Corn-bill,  obfervations  on  the  new, 

349 

Correfpon^ence,  119,120,240 

Criminal  laws,  a  difquifition  upon 
the,  296 

Critique  on  the  French  revolution,  119 

D. 

DANGER  of  an  invafion  from 
France,  &c.  475 

Defence  (a)  of  Louis  XVI.  118 

Defenfede  Louis,  pronouncee,Dec.  20, 

«79Ji     "  V7 

Dialogue  (a)  1  etween  Wat  Ty'er, 
Miichievous  Tom,  and  an  £ng  ifh 
farmer,  *'* 


Dialogue  between  a  churchman  and 
a  difienter,  114 

»  between  an  afTociator  and  a 

well  informed  Englishman,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  late  affociations  and 
the  commencement  of  a  war  with 
France,  461 

■"  —  (a  fourth)    concerning    li- 

berty, 47a 

Dialogues  on  the  rights  of  Britons,  219 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  a,  353 

Difcourfe  (a)  on  laws,  '  336 

•  '  (a)  on  the  advantages  which 

accrue  to  this  country  from  the  in- 
timate connexion  which  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  feveral  ranks  and  orders 
in  focitty,  347 

(a) preached  Dec.  10,  1792, 


at  the  parifh  church  of  Kenton,  477 

Difeafes,  art  of  preventing,  and  re- 
storing health,  411 

Difquifition  (a)  upon  the  criminal 
laws,  296 

Difquifitions,  metaphysical  and  lite- 
rary, 176 

Differtation  fur  les  varietes  naturelles, 
qui  caracterifent  laphyfionomie  des 
hnmmes  des  divers  climats  &  des 
differens  ages,  &c.  48  1 

Diffonance,  &c.  ice.     See  the  article. 

Doctrine  of  univerfal  comparifon,  or 
general  proportion,  4^8 

Dramatic  pieces  from  the  German,  136 

■  —  dialogues,  358 

Dream  of  an  Englifhman,  faithful  ti 
his  king  and  country,  226 

Duties  (the)  of  man  in  connexion' 
with  his  rights,  235 


EDinburgenfis  pharmacopceia  col* 
legii  regii  medicorum,  250 

Education  (female)  and  manners,  lec- 
ture* on,  169 
Elementary  treatife  on  the  quantity 
of  estates,  &c.                               358 
England  (the  South  of),  Wales,  and 
part  of  Ireland,  a  tour  through,  in 
I79!»                                            266 
Englishmen,  the  rights  of,  93 
Enquiry  concerning  political  juftice, 
and  its  influence  on  general  virtue 
and  happinefs,                               361 
Environs  of  London,  the,                398 
Epiftle  (a  poetical)  to  the  Britifh  in- 
cendiaries,                                    479. 
Effay  on  generation,                        149 
..    ■     on  the  changes  produced  in  the 
1 '  d;  by  operations  0!  the  mind,  234 
Effaj 


N 


-on  the  true  principle  of  ci»il 
liberty  and  free  government,      173 

— —  (a  poetical  an  i  plufophical)  on 
the  French  revolution,  3  r  5 

ElTavs  up»n  the  topics  of  government, 
a  col'cflion  of,  ioa 

<fix)  on  natural  rights  liberty 

and  flavery,  content  ot  the  people, 
equality,  religi-  us  eftabiifhnicnts, 
the  French  revolution.  107 

■  on  th«  lives  and  writings  of 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and  the  poet 
Thomfon,  1 26 

.  on  the  practice  of  midwifery, 

201 

.  in  profe,  a  new  tranflation  of 

the  Mufcipula,  and  origiiial  pieces, 
in  verfe,  a 86 

■  on  felefl  parts  of  the  hiftorical 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old 
Teflament,  _     434 

Europe  and  the  United  State*  of  Ame- 
rica, a  review  of  the  conftitutions 
of  the  principal  fta'es  of,  241 

,  the  hiltory  of  Ancient,     38$ 
Every  One  has  his  fault,  a  comedy, 

*»3 

Examination  a  (brief)  of  lord  Shet- 

field'i  obfervatious  on  the.commcrce 

of  the  United  Si  15 

■  —  (a  calm)  into  the  pre- 
fent  alarm  in  the  empire,  107 


—  (an)  of  Mr.  Paine's  writ- 
ings, 478 

Example  of  France  a  warning  to  Bri- 
tain, 277 

Excursion  to  the  Peak  of  Tcneriffe, 
in  1791,  359 

Expediency  (the)  of  a  revolution  coo 
fidered.  115 

Expofition  (a  fhort)  of  the  defeds  in 
our  prefent  naval  finals,  239 

Expofure  of  the  domeftic  and  foreign 
attempts  to  deftroy  the  Bntifli  con- 
flitution,  in 

Extenuation  (an)  of  the  conduit  of 
the  French  revolutionifls,  1 10 


FACTS  (important)  fubmittcd  to 
the  conlideration  of  the  people 
of  England,  4?o 

Faith,   hope    and    charity,    Germona 
..y  intended  to  promote,       321 
Female  education  and  manners,  lec- 
tures on,  169 
Fine  arts  (a  philnfophical  and  critical 
hiilory  of  the),  painting  fculpture, 
ajid  architecture,                        377 


E        X. 

F.'re-arnis,  &c.  a  treatifc  on,  436 
France,   comments  on    the   propofed 

war  with,  J04 

■  (the  example)  a  warning  to 

Britain,  277 

Freedom  (the)  of  France  cJTentlal  to 

that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

106 

French  conftitutlon   (the)  concluded, 

86 
— — —  revolution,   (the),   a  poetical 

and  philnfophical  t'l.iy  on,  31; 

revolution,  pictures  of  the,  487 

— — —  conftitution,  an  authentic  copy 

of  the  new  plan  of  the,  3^6 

Fugitive  of  folly,  the,  48a 


GEneration,  effay  on,  149 

Genius  of  man,  a   fchizzo  on 

the,  282. 

of  Shakfpcar,  the,  3  ee, 

Government,    a   coiled  ion    of  c  flays 

upon  the  topics  of,  io» 

Great  Britain  (the  intereft  of)rtfpecl- 

ing  the  French  w..r,  irj 

Grounds   (the    real)    of  the  prefent 

war  with  France,  467 

Gunpowder,  &c.  a  treatife  on,     4.3S 

H. 

HAppinefs  and  rights.  A  difTer- 
tation  upon  fcveral  fubjeifh  re- 
lative to  the  rights  of  man,  and  hit 
happinefs.  107 

,  abridgment  of,  ibid. 

Hfbraiis  (de  nummis)  diatribe,  qua 
fimul  ad  nuperasl'l  Franc.  Bayerie 
objectiones  refpondetur,  505. — E- 
ditio  altera  caftigatur,  ibid. 

Hebrew  and  Entfiifh  lexicon,  an,  454 

Hindoos,  fketches  relating  to  the  h:f- 
tory,  religion,  learning,  and  man- 
ners of  the,  427 

HinVrical  and  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  effays  on  fele<a 
parts  of  the,  414 

Hiftory  of  philofophy  concluded.  12  x 

— — —  of  Ancient  Europe, 

Hui  garians,  remains  of  diets  am 
the, 

— — — •   of   the  principal   difc 

till  the  arrival  of  the  Pertuguefc  in 
Japan,  in  ij4^,  $14 


I. 


I 


NDIA,  travels  in,  in  1 
and  1783, 
Innovation,  a  po>. 

Ittirj 


I       N 


D 


X. 


lijquiry  (an)  into  the  grounds  of  po- 
licial differences  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  fubfift  among  fome  of  the 
members  of  the  whig  party,       471 

Invective  againil  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.   Watt,  reply  to    Mr.  Burke's, 

57 

Ire'and,  addrefs  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic* of,  99 

Ireland,  a  new  map  of,  103 

■■    ■,  memoir  of  a  map  of,        ibid. 


J 


K 


J- 

Ournal  of  tranfactions  and  events 
during    a    refidence    of    nearly 
fixtecn  year*  on   the  coaft  of  La- 
brador, 3*>i5i 

K. 

Ing's  (Mr.)   fpeecfa  at  Egham, 

_  with  Thomas  Paine's  letter  to 

him  on  it,  and  Mr.  King's  reply, 

L. 

LAhrador,  journal  of  tranfactions 
and  events  during  a  refidence 
qf  nearly  iixteen  years  on  the  coaft 
of,  13.  UI 

Language,  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of,  Vol.  VI.  ■    76 

Lectures  on  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty ;  with  reflections  on  the  confti- 
tutions  of  France  and  England,  62 

— on    female    education    and 

nmjmers,  169 

on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  236 

Letter  (a)  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  99 

to  the  people  of  Ireland,  upon 

the  intended  application  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  parliament  for 
the  excrcife  of  the  elective  fran- 
chife,  113 

from  the  duke  of  Richmond  to 

lieutenant-colonel  Sharman,       1  14 

— —  to  Mr.  Bryan r,  ocefcfioned  by 
his  iate  remark  on  Pope's  Univer- 
ial  Prayer,  115 

—  from  the  right  hon.  Ch.   lames 

Vox  to  the  Electors  of  Weftmiu- 
fter,  220 

(a)  on  the  prefent  afiociations, 

aa8 

«r (a)  vindicating  the  Diffenters 

from  the  charge  of  difloyalty,  23: 
(a)  to  Charles,   carl    or    Stan- 


French  clergymen  refugees  in  Eng- 
land, 2J7 

Letter  to  the  right  hotr.  Cha.  James 
Fox,  on  the  aMblute  ncceffity  of  an 
immediate  war  with  France,    ibid. 

— to  the  proprietors  of  Eaft  India 

(lock,  ,3s 

• to    the     right    hon.     William 

VVyndham,  upon  the  prefent  elec- 
tion judicature,  -^.g 

■■  to  the  rev.  Chrlftopher  Wyvill, 

on  his  defence  of  Dr.  Price,       34a 

to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percival  Stock- 

.  dale,  on  his  pretended  Correfpond- 
ence  with  the  bifhop  of  Durham, 

r      .  S5° 

"■—  to  a  foreign  nobleman,  on  the 
prefent  fituation  of  France,  izc.  470 

Letters    (two)    on    the  favage  ftate, 

290 

■  ■  to  Dr.  William  Ofborne,  on 
certain  doctrines  contained  m  hi* 
Eflays  on  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
&c.  319 

(three)  addrefled  to  a  friend  in 

India,  principally  on  the  fubject  of 
importing  Bengal  fugars  into  Eng- 
land, .    349 

to  a    young  nobleman  on  the 

conduct  of  his  ftudies,  and  on  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage,  420 

to  the  rev.  Dr.  Knox,  occafion- 


hope,  on -his  late  pamphlet  refpect- 
ingjuri.s,  ibid- 

4 —  of  the  bifhop  of  Leon  to  the 


ed  by  his  reflections  on  Unitariam 
Christians,  ^^ 

Lettre    de    M.   de  la  Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt,  a  M.  de  Maleferbes  de- 
fenfeur  du  Roy, 
Levellers  (the)  or  Satan's  privy  coun- 
cil, 48a 
Lexicon,    an    Hebrew    and  Englifh, 

454 

Lib&ity  (civil  and  religious)  lecture* 

on,  6z 

. —  and  equality,  1 1  z 

Life  of  the  iate  rev.  Philip  Skelton, 

102 

of  the  rev.  John  Wefley,  A.  B 

259 
London,  the  environs  of,  39S 

Louis  XV,  memoirs  of  the  minority 
of,  492 

Louliad  (the),  canto  IV.  96' 

Love,  the  fweets  and  forrows  of,  354 
Loyal    fubject    (the),    or    republican 
principles  brought  to  the  teft,     &c, 

347 
M. 

MAN7,  a  fchizzo   on  the  genius 
of,  rt* 

Map  of  Ireland  (a  new)?  civil  and  ec- 

clefiaftical,  103 

Mortal 


Medical  vjmmrn:..r'f«.  for  1701,    lit 
-      ■    ■•   and  chirurgical  knowledge, 
.^IPffc^iffQ*   u'    »  focicty  for    the 
improve n:ci  t  of,  3c 6 

ic)  of  John  Bull,    469 
cur  of  a  map  of  lrelund,  103 

Memorandums  (travelling)  made  in 
a  tou.r  upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  1 786,  1787, and  1788,  372 
Mental  improvement  for  a  young 
lady  on  bcr  entrance  into  the 
world,  360 

Meniaire*  de  la  minority  de  Louis  XV*. 

49» 
Mctaphyficalandlitcrarydif^ujOtions, 

176 

Methodift  parfons,  tranfaclioiis  of  the 

London,  356 

Midwifery,  cilays  on  the  practice  of, 

201 

Mofec,  authenticity  of  the  five  books 

ot,  confidered,  44a 

N. 

N  Arc  otic  (the),  and  private  thea' 
tricals,  Js? 

Narrative  of  thr  proceedings  relative 
to  the  fufpenfion  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  46 

Nature  and  effects''of  emetics,  purga- 
tive*, mercurials,  and  low  diet,  in 
dif order*  of  Bengal  and  fimilar  la- 
titudes, 13^ 

Neceflity  (the)  of  a  fpeedy  and  effec- 
tual reform  in  parliament,  108 

Novels.  AAton  Priory,  55 7. — Pclle- 
ville  Lodge,  ibid.— The  Pcafant,  or 
Female  Philofopbcr,  ibid. 

O. 

OBf-rvation«  on  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  examination 
of,  15 

»  ,  ■  on  the  origin  and  cftc&i  of 
tithe*,  21 

Obfcrvation*  on  the  miraculous  con- 
ception, and  the  testimonies  of  Ig- 
natius and  Jullm  Martyr  on  that 
fubjedr,  ijo 

'■         (practical)   on   cancerous 

complaints,  234 

-■  ■  on  the  effects  of  the 

duty  upon  the  remote  and  thinly 
peopled  coills  of  Britain,  348 

— —  — on  the  new  corn  bill,    349 

OccaGoual  Retrofpcct  of  Foreign  Li- 
terature; France,  518— Italy,  513. 
— Por  ucaL,  ;«4  — Cermar.y,  516. 
—•Hungary  ,11/4  J. — Ho.Lar.d,  tk:d  — 


I        X. 

Auftrian  Netherlands,  727. — Den- 
mark, 528,— Sweden,  ibid.— Pruf- 
fu,  ibid. 

Ode  to  the  harp  of  the  late  Lou  ilk 
Hanway,  35] 

Old  Tcftamcnt,  eflays  on  felcdt  part* 
of  the  hiftorical  and  prophetical 
books  of  the,  424 

Opinions  delivered  at  a  meeting  in  the 
country,  held  for  finning  a  declara- 
tion for  the  fupport  of  government. 

•1« 

Oratio  anniverfana  in  theatro  Coll. 
Med.  Loud,  ex  Harvci  infUtuto  ha- 
bita  die  18  Odtobris,  1792,         939 

Origin  and  progrtf*  of  language,  voL 

IV.  r6 

Olborne  (Dr.  William),  letters  to,  on 
certain  doctrines  contained  iu  hi* 
t  flays  ou  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
&C.  319 


T^Amphlet  (a  very  new)  indeed! 

r  M& 

Faradifc  Loft,  a  poem  ;  the  original  o  - 
thography  rcftored,  and  with  y*- 
rious  reading"  and  note*,  1 1 

Paris  (r*v'ew  of  the  proceeding*  at) 
during  the  lall  fumnier,  50 

—  ,  aco.untof  the  maimer  in  which 
the  perfons  confined  in  the  prifons 
of,  were  tried  and  put  to  death,  60 

— — ,a  trip  to,  in  July  and  Auguft, 
1792,  195 

Parliamentary  reform,  as  it  I*  called, 
improper  m  the  prefeat  ftate  of  thi* 
country,  jt$ 

Patriot  (the),  to* 

Peerage,  letters  to  a  young  robleman 
on  the  conduct  of  his  lludies,  and 
the  dignity  of  the,  420 

Pennyworth  (a)  of  truth  from  Tho- 
mas Bull  to  his  brother  John,    40S 

Pharmacopoeia  collcgii  regii  medico- 
rum  Edinburgcnfis,  ir3 

Philofophical  tranfa&inn*  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  for  1791, 
Part  I.  Art.  I.  Of  the  ring  of  Sa- 
turn, and  the  rotation  of  the  fifth 
fktellite  upon  its  axis,  66.— 11.  MLf- 
cellancou*  obfervation*,  67. — III. 
Experiment*  and  obfervatioat  on 
the  production  of  light  from  dif- 
ferent bodie*  hy  heat  and  attrition, 
ibid. — IV.  kxpcrmients  upon  heat, 
69.— V.  A  r.ew  lufperfion  of  the 
maenctic  needle,  intended  for  the 
difcovetr  of  minut*  quantities  of 
mag* 


N 


magnetic  attraction,  Sec.  &c.  70. — 
VI.   Part   of    a    letter   from    Mr. 
Topping  to  Mr.  Cavallo,  t. — VII. 
Description  of  Kilburn   Wells,   and 
analyfisof  their  water,  ibid. — VIII. 
Obfervations  on  bees,  ibid. — -Letter 
to  Dr.  Blagden  from  Mr.  Marfden, 
75. —  Meteorological  jo'  rnal,  76. 
Part  II.  Att.  IX.  On  the  converfion 
of  the  fubftance  of   a   bird   into  a 
hard    fatty  matter,     140.  ~X.    An 
account  of  the  remarkable  effects 
of  a   fhipwreck  on   the    mariners  ; 
with  experiments  and  obfervations 
on   the   influence  of  immerfion   in 
frefh  and  fait  water,  hot  and  cold, 
(in  the  powers  of  the  iivin;  body, 
ibid. — XI.  A  meteorological  journal, 
principally  relating  t'>  atmofpheri- 
cal  electricity,  from  May  9,  1790, 
to  May  8,  1791,  142. -XII.  Fur- 
ther obfervations  on  the  procefs  for 
conve  tng  caft  into  malleable  iron, 
145. — XIII.  Continuation  of  a  pa- 
per on  the  production  of  light' and 
heat  from  different  bodies,   144 

XIV.  A   narrative   of   the    earth- 
quake   felt  in    Linconfhn  c,  ibid. — 

XV.  Experiments    made  with   the 
■view  of  decompounding  fixed   air, 
or  carbonic  air,   ibid. — XV  I.  Ob- 
fervations on    the   atmofpheres  of 
Venu    ind  the  Moon,  their  refpec- 
tive  denfuics,  perpendicular  heights, 
and  the  twilight  occafioned  by  them, 
145. — XVII.  Abftract  of  a  regifler 
of    the    barometer,    thermometer, 
and  rain   at  Lyndon,    in  Rutland, 
147. — XVIII.  Obfervations  on  the 
remarkable  failure  of  haddocks,  on 
thecoafts  of  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  York fh  re,    ibid. — XIX. 
On    the    caufe   of    the    additional 
weight   which   metals  acquire   by 
being  calcined,  148  — XX.  On  the 
civil  year  of  the  Hindoo?,   and  its 
divifions,  with  an   account  of  the 
Hindoo    almanacks    belonging    to 
Charles  Vtfilkins,   efq.  ibid.— XXI. 
On  evaporation,  ibid. — XXII.  Sup- 
plementary report  on  the  beft  me- 
thod  of  proportioning  the    excife 
upon  fpirituous  liquors,  149 

Philofophical  and  critical  hiftory  of 

the  fine  arts,  painting,  fculpture, 

and  architecture,  477 

Philofophy   (hiftory   of),    concluded, 

121 
Pictures  of  the   French    revolution, 

487 


»        K        X. 

Pieces  (dramatic),  from  the  German. 
,  1 7,6 
Plan  (an  authentic  copy  of  the  new) 
of  the  French  conftitution,          346' 
Poems,  by  C.  Dyer,  B.  A.               2ro 
Poetic   of   Ariftotlc,    a    commentary 
ill  11ft rating  the,  r 
Poetical   Extracts,    from  Pye's  com- 
mentary on  the  poetic  of  Arifrotie. 
8 — Peter    Pindar's   Lonfiad,   can- 
to   IV.    97,    98 Speech   at    a 

Whig  club,  &c.  117.— Thomfon, 
194.  — Songs  of  the  aboriginal 
bards  of  Britain.  254  to  259.— 
Dyer's  Poems,  zji,  272.— Reveries 
of  Solitude,  288  to  290.— A  poeti- 
cal and  philofophical  Eflay  on  the 

.French    Revolution,  315  10317. 

Adventuresof  Telemachus.^i  7,318. 
— Ode  to  the  Harp  of  Louifa  Han- 
wav>  353.  354.— Sweets  and  Sor- 
rows of  Love,  354,  355— Genius 
of  Shakfpear,  3^5.  —The  Brunf- 
wick  Laurel,  356—  The  fcattered 
Leaves  of  J.  G.  Herder,  -   507 

Poetical  (a)  and  philofophical  effay  on 
the  French  revolution,  315 

Political  cfl'ays,  interfperfed  with  con- 
ftitut;onal  difquifitions,  Sec.        108 

P/ayer  book,  a  common,  453 

Principles  of  order  and  happinefs   u  - 
de.-  the  Britifh  conftitution,         228 

■ and  practice  combined;  or 

the  wrongs  of  man,  366 

Public  profperity,  472 

Publication,  a  feafonable,  352 


R. 


REafon  (the)  of  man,  115 

Reafons  for  preventing  the 
French  from  trampling  upon  Eu- 
roPej  106 

for  contentment,  107 

—  for  wifhing  to  preferve  the  life 

,    of  Louis  Capet,  118 

Reflections  upon  the  commencement 
of  a  new  year,  23S 

Reform  (the  propofed)  of  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  counties  ol  Scotland 
coafidered,  190 

Remarks  on  the  vvi  itinge  of  the  rev. 
Joftph  Berington,  231 

— — —  (free),  occafioned  by  the  let- 
ters   of  Dr.   Difney  to  Dr.   Knox, 

475 
Remonftrance    (the)   moved    in   the 
h.iufe  of  commons   againft  a  war 
with  France,  347 

Rep;y   to    Mr.  Burke's    invective   a- 
gamft  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt,  57 
Reply 


I 


N 


X. 


Reply  to   the    bilhop  of   St.  David's 
fcrmon  before  the  Lords,  Jan.   J<  . 

«793i  47  > 

I  of  the  committee  of  general 

defence  on  the  difpofitions  of  the 

Britifh  government  towards  France, 

and  on  the  nualures  to  be   taken, 

474 

Republican  principles  brought  to  the 

tele,  iic.  347 

Reveries  of  folicitude,  the,  »86 

Review  of   the  proceedings  at  Paris 

during  the  laft  fummcr,  50 

■  of    the   conftituticn    of    the 

principal  dates  of  Europe  and  the 

iTnited  States  of  America,  241 

ofthechief  difficulties  in  the 


Gofptlhiftory  relating  to  our  Lord's 

rcfurrection,  477 

Review   (a)  of  Irish  Literature, 

539 

REvliw  or  Public  ArrAiM,  from 
January  to  May,  551 

Right  (the)  of  the  Weft  India  mer- 
chants to  a  double  monopoly  of  the 
fugar  market  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 
343 

Royal  Society  of  London,  philofophi- 
cal  tranfa&ioni  of  the,  for  1792, 
Parti.  66— Pa. t  II.  140 

—  —  Irifh  Academy,  tranfaclions  of 
the,  vol.  IV.  456— Sciences;  Art. 
I.  Of  the  flrength  of  acids,  and 
the  proportion  of  ingredients  in 
neutral  faltc,  ibid. — -11.  Chemical 
communications  and  enquiries,  457. 

—  III.  Account  of  a  chamber  lamp- 
furnace,  ibid.— IV.  Extract  ol  a 
letter  from  [be  rev.  Charles  Perci- 
val  to  Robeit  Percival,  relating  to 
the  uncommon  cafe  of  Jane  Bern, 
ibid. — Defcription  of  a  portable  ba- 
rometer, ibid. — VI.  Oblervat  oils 
«>n  the  variation  of  the  needle,  458 

—  Vll  Difcnpt'on  of  an  initrunicnt 
for  performing  the  operation  oftrc- 
paoniog  the  lk-ull  with  mo'c  cafe, 
fafety  and  expedition,  than  thnfe 
now  in  general  ufc,  ind.  — VM. 
Defcription  u(  a  felf- wording  baro- 
mctcr,  ibid.  —  IX.  Method  of  cut- 
ting very  tine  fcrews,  and  icrews  of 

r  more  threads,  ib*H — X.  An 
attempt  to  determine  with  piecifion 
fuch  injuries  of  the  hc..d  a*  neief- 
fariiy  require  the  operation  ol  the 
trephine,  ih-d.  — Xi.  Pcnio  .ftra- 
tion  of  Newton's  thcoren.n  lnr  the 
correction  of  fphcrical  error*  m  the 
objcd-gliire*  of  telefcopes,  .bid. — 
Xll.  Acoui't  ol  a  UUulvu»  opening 


in  the  ftomach,  ibid. 
of  an  enlargi.d  fplean,  4,9.— Polite 
Literature:  I.  A  diflcitation  on  a 
palf  ge  in  the  fixth  U  ad  of  Homer, 
ibid. — II.  Effay  on  ai'yftemof  edu- 
cation adapted  to  Ireland,  ibid. — 
Antiquities:  I.  Effay  on  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  gardening  in  Ire- 
land, 4O0. — II.  Oblervation.  on  the 
romantic  hiftory  of  Ireland,  ibid. — 
III.  Defcription  of  an  ancient  Irifh 
inftrument  prefented  to  the  acade- 
my by  lord  Dillon,  ibid. —  IV.  A 
let'er  concerning  fome  golden  an- 
tique inftruments  found  in  a  bog  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  ibid. — V. 
Some  account  of  the  ancient  lrifh 
lamentations,  461 

S. 

SAvage  trade,  two  letters  on  the, 
290 
Schizzo  (a)  on   the   geni'is  of  man, 

282 

Scotland  (the  propofed  reform  of  the 

reprefentation  of)  confidered,     199 

— — ,    the    ftatiftical   account  of, 

199 
Sentiments  on    a  war   with  France, 

47  r 
Sermon  preached  before  the  h 
of  tiie  Weflminfter  Difpenfur 
April,  »I2 

before  the  lords  fpiriiual  and 
temporal,  Jan.  30,  1793  ;  with  an 
append  x,  2I5  — Reply  to,  473 

(a)  luttable  to  the  times,  234 

.(a)  preached  at  Sunderland, 


Dec.   1 5,  179a,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  charity  fchool,  352 

■  (a)  preached  at  the  confecra- 


ti-m  of  f3r.  Buller,  bifllop  of  Exe- 
ter, 476' 
■  at   St.  Chad's,  Shrewfbury, 
Jan.  30,    1795,  4~7 
before  the    lord-mayor,  al- 


dermen,  fhcriffs,  &c.  of   London, 
S.  it.   2(j,  1792,  ibid. 

Sermons  chiefly  intended  to  promote 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  31  r 

■  by  the  late  Dr.  Dryfdale ;  to 

which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
author's  life  and  character,         407 

Shakfpcar,  the  genius  of,  355 

Situation  (thought*  «pon  our  pre- 
fent),  with  remarks  upon  tin  poli- 
,cy  ot  a  war  with  Frai.ce,  308 

Skelton  (Phnip)  Life  of  the  kite  rev. 

tea 

Sketches  of  ftcls  and  opinicn«refp:in- 
.  the  venerea]  difcafc, 

lacicty 


I        N 


D 


Society  chiefly  relating  to  the  hif- 
tory,  religion,  learning,  and  man- 
ners of  the  Hindoos,  417 

-  — for  the  improvement  of  medi- 
cal and  chururgical  knowledge, 
tranfac~cions  of  a,  506 

Solicitude,  the  reveries  of,  a&6 

Songs  of  the  aboriginal  bards  of  Bri- 
tain, 154 

Speech  (a)«t  the  Whig  club,  1 i<S 

.  of  the  right  hon.  William 

Pitt  on  the  king's  meffage  to  the 

houle  of  commons,  Feb.  r,     1795, 

470 

Statement  (an  impartial)  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  doclrine  in  refpecb  of  civil 
government  and  the  duties  of  Sub- 
jects, 236 
Statiftical  account  of  Scotland,  the, 
293 

Strictures  upon  primitive  Chriftia- 
nity,  350 

Sugar  maple-tree  (the),   account  of, 

360 

Sweets  (the)    and    forrows  of   love, 

334 

Swifierland,  Ilaly,  Sicily,  the  Greek 
iflands,  travels  through,  to  C»nflan- 
tinople,  40,  j  60 

Syftem  (a  compendious)  of  the  theory 
and  practice   of   modern  furgery, 

T. 

XAbleaux  de  la  revolution  Fran- 
coife,  487 

machus  (adventures  of),  in  blank 
verfe,  3 1 7 

Teneriffti,  excurfion  to  the  peak  of,  in 

I79L  359 

Thomfon  (Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and  the 
poet),  effays  on  the  lives  and  writ- 
ings of,  186 
Thoughts  upon  our  prefent  Situation, 
with  remarks  upon  the  policy  of  a 
war  with  Fiance,                         208 
m               on  the  death  of  the  king 
of  France,                                    464 
Tithes  indefenfible,  22 
Te-ur  through  the  South  of  England, 


Wales,  and  part  of  Ireland,  in  1791* 
66 

Tranfaclions  and  events  durin  e- 
fidence  of  nearly  futeen  ye  on 
the  coaft  of  Labrador,  31,  15 1 

— — — -  of  the  London  Methodift 
parfons,  356 

Travelling  memorandums,  made  in  a 
tour  upon  the  continent  of  Europa 
Vol.  II.  574 

Travels  through  Swifferland,  Italy, 
Sicily,  the  Greek  illande,  to  Con- 
stantinople, 40, 160 

in  India,  372 

Treatife  (a  fliort)  on  the  dreadful  ten- 
dency of  levelling  principles,  230 
■  (an  elementary)  on  the  quan- 
tity of  eftatcs,  J58 

on    the  horizontal    fun   and 

moon,  ibid. 

■  on     gunpowder  ;      on     fire- 

arms ;  and  on  the  Service  of  artil- 
lery in  the  time  of  war,  436 

Triumph  of  freedom  (the)  anticipa- 
ted, 35  6 

Truth  and  reafon  againft  place  and 
penfion,  227 

Truths    (old)    and    eftablilhcd    fa&» 

116 
U. 

Niverfal  comparison,  or  general- 
proportion,    the     do&rine    of, 
448 
V. 

VIEW  (a  general)  of  the  actual 
force  and  refources  ef  France  in 
Jan,  1793,  469 

Village  politics,  471 

Vindication  (a)  of  the  diflenters  in 
Oxtord,  235 

W. 

WAR  with  France  !  or  who  pays 
the  reckoning  ?  347 

Word  of  advice  (a)  to  the  European 
power*,  225 

Works  of  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Shipley, 
bifliop  of  St.  Ai'aph,  31X 

Wrongs  of  Man,  the,  360 
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